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JACK    HAZ.4RD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

FREIGHTED  scow  was  moving  slowly 
agaiDSt  the  sluggish  current  of  the  Erie  CanaL 

It  was  drawD  by  a  pair  of  gaunt  horses,  too 
feeble  even  to  keep  the  rotten  tow-line  from 
sagging  into  the  water.  At  their  heels,  along 
the  muddy  tow-path,  followed  a  ragged  little 
driver  with  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  piece 
of  bread-and-molasses  in  the  other.  At  one 
moment  he  took  a  bite  of  the  bread,  and  at 
the  next  he  gave  the  team  a  cut  with  the 
whip.  Every  time  he  whipped,  up  went  the 
rope  dripping  and  swinging,  and  every  time 
be  bit,  down  it  dropped  ^ain  with  a  splash,  or 
with  a  series  of  splashes,  as  the  poor  brutes 
staggered  unsteadily  forward. 

Once  he  neglected  to  ply  the  lash  whilst 
he  regaled  himself  with  two  or  three  bites. 
Then  a  gruff  voice  bawled  out  from  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  "  Lick  along  there  !  "  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  rough,  swarthy,  bare-headed  man 
who  sat  smoking  a  short  pipe  on  the  after-part 
of  the  cabin,  —  the  voice,  in  short,  of  Captain 
:aw.  Crack  went  the  whip  again,  and  the  little 
Douth  well  filled  with  bread-and-molasses,  "  Ye 


driver  shouted  back,  from  a 
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can't  lick  life  Into  a  couple  of  old  crowbaits.    What  they  want  is  less  whip 

Yet,  for  want  of  oats,  he  gave  them  the  lash  again  in  liberal  measure 
At  the  same  time  he  swore  at  them,  and  at  the  old  scow  and  the  canal, 
in  a  fearfully  voluble  and  energetic  manner.  Indeed,  the  little  wretch 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  speak  without  swearing,  —  as  if  oaths  were  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  speech  that  came  out  of  his  mouth  as  molasses  was 
of  the  bread  that  went  into  it.  If  you  could  have  seen  and  heard  him,  you 
would  have  pronounced  him  the  most  profane  little  driver  on  the  canal; 
but  that  would  have  been  saying  a  great  deal,  for  this  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  you  might  have  travelled  from  Albany  to  Bu&lo  without  finding 


a  driver  who  did  not  swear.  I  remember  once  hearing  of  one  Vho  did  not, 
but  I  never  saw  him.  He  was  considered  a  phenomenon.  The  canal  has 
since  been  enlarged  ;  and,  with  other  improvements,  I  believe  the  morals 
of  the  boatmen  have  been  reformed.  But  five-and- twenty  years  ago  i  Pro- 
fiine  enough  our  little  driver  certainly  was,  as  well  as  vicious  in  other  ways  ; 
and  with  the  companions  he  had,  and  with  such  a  man  as  Old  Jack  Berrick 
for  a  father,  —  ^miliar  from  his  childhood  with  the  life  of  the  tow-path  and 
the  canal  stables,  —  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  be  difierent  ?  As  he  is 
to  be  the  hero  of  this  stoiy,  I  make  haste  to  put  in  this  plea  for  him,  to 
prevent  fastidious  readers  from  dropping  his  acquaintance  at  the  outset 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  some  good  in  him  by  and  by. 

"  That 's  one  o'  the  boys,  Pete  ! "  said  Old  Jack  to  the  steersman,  with  a 
nod  of  approvaL 
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'*  A  boy  after  his  dad's  own  heart,"  said  Pete,  with  a  sarcastic  grin. 

"  There  ain't  his  beat  on  the  ditch,"  said  Berrick,  boastfully, 
i  **  Owing  to  his  bringing  up,"  said  Pete,  squinting  over  the  bow  with  a 
professional  air,  and  pushing  the  tiller  about  with  his  back  braced  hard 
ligainst  it  '<  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
/he  won't  depart  from  it,"  he  added,  as  he  carried  the  scow  safely  round  a 
bend  in  the  canaL    "  That 's  Scriptur*,  Cap'n  Jack." 

^  You  don't  say,  Pete  I "  replied  Cap'n  Jack,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  regarding  the  steersman  with  mild  astonishment  ^  What  do 
you  know  about  that  ?  " 

*^  By  George,  I  was  a  Sunday-school  chap  once !  "  said  Pete,  giving  the 
tiller  a  sharp  turn  in  the  other  direction  to  keep  the  scow  in  the  chan^ 
nel  as  the  canal  straightened. 

''  Ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  Cap'n  Jack.    **  A  Sunday-school  chap,  Pete  ! " 

<<  Which  proves  that  Scriptur*  ain't  true,"  said  Pete.  **  I  was  trained  up 
in  the  way  I  should  go,  and  I  departed  from  it  1  Seriously,  though,  Cap'n, 
it 's  a  shame  to  bring  up  a  boy  the  way  you  're  bringin'  him  up." 

^  That  idee  comes  from  your  'arly  Sunday-school  prejudices,"  replied  Ber« 
rick,  smoking  tranquilly.    '*  What  else  can  I  do  with  the  boy  ?  " 

*'  Put  him  to  some  trade  ;  do  anything  with  him  sooner  'n  keep  him  on 
the  canal.  He 's  got  good  stuff  in  him,  that  boy  has,  and  he  might  make 
a  decent  sort  of  man.  This  lawless  kind  of  life  will  do  for  old  reprobates 
like  me  and  you,  Cap'n  Jack ;  but,  as  I  said  —  "  ^ 

^'  Wait  a  minute ! "  said  Berrick.  "  This  is  too  good !  "  He  stooped 
and  put  his  bristling  head  down  the  companion-way.  ^  Molly ! "  he  called, 
*^  come  up  quick  !    And  pass  up  the  jug,  Molly  I " 

Presently  a  pair  of  long,  thin  hands  appeared  from  below,  bearing  up  a 
shining  black  jug,  and  followed  by  the  &ce  and  bust  of  a  slovenly  woman* 
At  the  same  time  up  rose  with  a  yawn  a  large,  rough-looking  black  dog 
that  had  been  lying  asleep  by  the  rudder-po8(,  and  jumped  upon  the  cabin 
deck. 

^  What 's  the  fun  ?  "  asked  the  woman,  standing  on  the  stairs. 

Berrick  first  tipped  up  the  jug  under  his  nose,  then  passed  it  to  the 
steersman.  <^Here,  wet  your  whistle,  Pete,  then  blow  away.  Pete  is 
preachin'  a  sermon,  Molly  ! " 

Pete,  standing  beside  the  tiller,  bore  the  jug  to  his  mouth.  As  it  was 
still  necessary  for  him  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  difficulties  of  navigation, 
he  had  while  he  drank  the  comical  look  of  a  man  taking  aim  across  a  very 
short  and  very  portentous  blunderbuss  levelled  at  Jack  on  the  tow-path. 

'*  Here,  give  me  a  taste  o'  that ! "  cried  Jack ;  and  in  order  to  get  a 
chance  to  fall  back  and  have  a  drink,  he  gave  his  horses  two  or  three 
parting  cuts.  The  tow-rope  happened  to  be  sagging  pretty  deep  in  the 
water  at  the  time,  and  the  sudden  force  with  which  they  straightened  it 
proved  too  much  for  its  rotting  fibres.  It  snapped  in  the  middle,  and  the 
two  fragments,  fiying  asunder  with  a  little  flash  of  spray,  dropped  helpless 
and  relaxed  into  the  canaL 
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This  trifling  accident  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  —  only  the  big  dog  keeping  his  calm  demeanor.  He  looked  on 
with  serene  composure  whilst  Pete  sprang  for  a  pike-pole,  and  Molly  took 
the  helm,  and  Dick  (another  driver,  who  had  been  sleeping  below)  stumbled 
up  the  companion*way  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  Cap'n  Jack  at  the  bow  hauled 
up  out  of  the  water  the  half  of  the  line  attached  to  the  boat,  and  Jack  from 
the  tow-path  hauled  up  the  other  half. 

Cap'n  Jack,  gathering  his  half  of  the  rope  into  a  coil,  threw  it  for  little 
Jack  to  catch.  little  Jack  failed  to  execute  his  part  of  the  manoeuvre,  — 
for  the  good  reason  that  the  rope  did  not  come  within  ten  feet  of  him,  — 
and  it  fell  once  more  into  the  canal.  This  made  Cap'n  Jack  very  wrathful 
He  drew  out  the  wet  rope  again,  and  sprang  ashore  with  the  end  of  it  the 
moment  the  bow  touched  the  tow-path,  and  made  a  heavy  swooping  cut 
with  it  at  litde  Jack's  head.  Litde  Jack  dodged  and  it  passed  over  him. 
Then  Cap'n  Jack  made  another  swooping  cut  at  his  legs.  Little  Jack  leaped 
in  the  air,  and  it  passed  under  his  feet  Then  Cap'n  Jack  dropped  the  rope, 
and  rushed  upon  him,  seizing  him  by  the  ragged  collar  with  one  hand  and 
by  the  raggedest  part  of  his  trousers  with  the  other,  and  lifted  him,  kicking 
and  screaming,  in  the  air. 

"  Help  !  Pete,  help  !  "  shrieked  the  victim,  —  "  help  ! "  as  he  swung  to 
and  fro  over  the  tow-path,  —  face  downwards,  and  head  towards  the  canal,  -^ 
until  the  powerful  Berrick  had  got  him  well  in  hand.  But  Pete  knew  better 
than  to  interfere  and  draw  Cap'n  Jack's  rage  upon  himself.  '*  Help  ! "  once 
more  shrieked  the  little  human  pendulum,  moving  through  an  ever-increas- 
ing arc,  —  "  Dick  \  Molly  !  Lion  I  " 

The  last  word  was  scarcely  uttered  when  the  hands  that  set  him  in  motion 
relaxed  their  grip,  and  he  shot  headforemost,  with  a  great  splash  and  a 
stifled  scream,  into  the  canal.  For  a  moment  he  disappeared  ;  then  he  came 
up  paddling  and  strangling  and  swearing  under  the  bow  of  the  boat 

Berrick  stood  and  laughed  while  he  scrambled  to  the  shore  and  dragged 
himself  out  dripping  upon  the  tow-path,  then  caught  him  up  again.  He 
had  given  him  but  one  good  swing,  and  was  just  giving  him  another,  pre- 
paratory to  launching  him,  when  his  hand  was  suddenly  arrested  It  was 
not  Pete  nor  Dick  nor  Molly  who  came  to  the  lad's  rescue.  Neither  was 
it  the  gentleman  who  just  then  appeared  walking  on  the  tow-path,  —  though 
he  quickened  his  pace  at  sight  of  the  struggle.  Swifter  feet  than  his 
bounded  past  him,  and  a  more  formidable  shape  flung  itself  upon  old 
Berrick. 

It  was  Lion  the  dog. 

CHAPTER  IL 


JACK  AND  HIS  ONE  FRIEND. 

Lion  the  dog  had  travelled  with  the  scow  but  a  few  weeks  ;  and  this  is 
tiie  way  he  happened  to  fall  into  such  bad  company. 
As  the  boat  was  one  day  taking  in  water  at  one  of  those  small  canal  ports 
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called  "basins,*'  little  Jack  noticed  a  lonesome,  half-starved,  strange-lookmg 
creature  prowling  about  a  stable. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  that  dog  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Singed,"  said  the  stable-keeper.  "  The  tavern  was  burnt  here  the  other 
night ;  his  master  was  drunk  at  the  time,  and  he  was  burnt  in  it.  That 
dog  got  'most  all  his  hair  singed  off  trying  to  get  him  out.  He  burnt  his 
feet  too ;  but  they  *re  getting  well.  Nobody  can  coax  him ;  and  nobody 
wants  a  singed  dog  like  that ;  and  we  're  going  to  have  him  shot  Give  him 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  he  '11  snatch  it,  but  he  '11  snap  at  you." 

"  I  '11  see,"  said  Jack.  He  went  to  the  scow,  and  came  back  with  a  biscuit 
he  had  begged  of  Molly.  Walking  boldly  up  to  the  dog,  he  said,  "  Poor 
fellow  ! "  and  breaking  the  biscuit  gave  him  a  piece  of  it.  The  miserable 
creature  ate  it  thankfully,  and  did  not  snap  or  snarl.  So  Jack  gave  him 
the  rest  of  the  biscuit  and  stroked  his  singed  ears,  and  looked  at  his  burnt 
paws,  and  "poor  fellowed "  him  sympathetically.  Then  it  was  time  for  the 
scow  to  move. 

As  it  was  Dick's  "  drive,"  Jack,  bidding  the  dog  an  affectionate  good-by, 
started  to  go  aboard,  when  the  poor  thing  came  limping  after  him. 

"  Take  him  on,  Pete  !  "  said  Jack.  "  'T  won't  hurt  anything  ;  and  we  can 
put  him  off  any  time  we  like.  He  looks  mean,  for  he 's  been  singed,  but  I 
bet  he 's  a  real  first-rate  dog." 

Pete,  being  a  good-natured  fellow,  made  no  opposition,  and  the  strange 
passenger  was  taken  on.  But  when  Berrick  appeared,  bringing  his  jug 
from  the. nearest  grocery,  he  set  out  to  kick  the  dog  ashore.  The  dog 
growled.  Berrick  grasped  a  pike-pole  ;  swinging  the  end  of  it  around,  he 
accidentally  knocked  off  little  Jack's  hat.  Just  then  came  a  puff  of  wind 
and  blew  the  hat  into  the  water.  The  dog  was  in  after  it  in  an  instant ; 
and  he  swam  with  it  in  his  mouth  to  the  tow-path.  He  would  deliver  it  to 
no  one  but  its  owner.  Little  Jack  was  delighted,  of  course,  and  big  Jack 
was  conciliated.  From  that  day  Lion  —  for  so  the  boy  named  him  —  trav- 
elled with  the  scow.  His  burns  had  now' healed,  his  hair  was  beginning 
to  lose  Its  singed  look,  and  his  eye  winkers  were  growing  again. 

He  was  a  fine  watch-dog,  and  it  was  always  safe  to  leave  the  cabin  in 
his  charge.  One  day  the  black  jug  got  knocked  overboard  ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  full  it  sank.  Lion  plunged  in  after  it,  went  to  the  bottom,  and 
reappeared  with  the  handle  in  his  jaws.  This  very  important  service  made 
him  a  favorite  even  with  Captain  Berrick. 

Still  he  owned  but  one  absolute  master,  and  that  was  little  Jack.  And 
now  when  he  saw  little  Jack  in  the  hands  of  big  Jack,  and  heard  his  cry 
of  "  Lion !  ^  he  leaped  from  the  stem,  swam  ashore,  and  reached  the  scene 
of  the  scufHe  just  as  the  boy  was  about  being  plunged  in  again. 

Berrick  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant  Lion's  jaws  were 
at  his  throat  But  LioA  knew  his  business.  The  terrible  teeth  did  not  close, 
they  only  threatened  to  close.  Berrick  knew  better  than  to  struggle  against 
such  a  foe.  He  lay  quietly  on  his  back  in  a  mud-puddle,  and  called  on  Pete 
to  "Pull  the  dog  off  I" 


cabin,  irhile  Molly  took  the  helm,  and  Pete  and  Dick  poled  ofTtbe  bow. 

Little  Jack  was  soon  aware  of  somebody  besides  Lion  keeping  him  conv- 
pany.  It  was  the  gentleman  who  appeared  walking  on  the  tow-path  when 
the  scuffle  began,  and  who  had  stopped  to  see  it  over.  He  was  a  stoutisb 
man,  plainly  dressed,  and  carried  a  hickory  cane. 

"  Your  horses  seem  hardly  fit  for  this  work,"  he  said,  in  a  frtendly  tone, 
walking  on  with  the  little  driver. 

"  Dumbed  if  they  be  !  "  said  Jack,  whipping  them.  "  Every  old  wom- 
ont  beast  in  the  country  is  sold  to  go  on  the  canal.  That 's  the  reason  you 
always  see  such  a  mean-looking  lot.  But  it  don't  take  us  long  to  use  'em 
np ;  that 's  one  comfort !  "  crack  ! 

"  You  've  a  noble  old  dog  here  ! "  the  man  said, 

"  He  'd  'ave  jest  chawed  the  old  man's  throat,  if  I  had  said  the  word  !  " 
replied  Jack.    And  he  turned  to  pat  Lion's  head. 

"He's  a  Newfoundland,  —  or  part  Newfoundland,  at  least,"  the  man 
remarked.    "  Has  he  been  clipped  ?  " 

"  No,  burnt ;  but  I  've  trimmed  him  a  Uttle."  And  Jack  told  the  dog's 
'  istory.  By  this  time  he  and  the  stranger  were  getting  pretty  well  ac- 
uainted. 

Jack  looked  np  and  grinned  saucily  in  the  man's  face. 

"  You  're  a  minister,  ain't  ye  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  0,  you  've  kind  o'  got  the  ear-marks,"  laughed  Jack.  "  But  if  you  have 
een  on  the  canal  much,  I  guess  you  've  heard  a  feller  swear  afore  to-day." 

"  I  have,  too  often  !  "  said  the  gentleman.     "  Have  you  a  mother  ?  " 

"  Not  much  [  "  said  Jack,  biilerly.     "  J/e  married  my  mother  when  1  was 

little  shaver,  and  that  'a  the  way  he  happened  to  be  my  fether.  But  she 's 
een  dead  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  and  that  Molly  is  his  wife  now. 
fy  mother's  name  was  Hazard.  They  called  me  Jack  after  him,  but  I 
on't  own  him  for  a  father.    He  's  a  regular  old  toper  I  " 

"  You  drink  a  little,  too,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Course  I  do,  when  I  can ! " 

"  And  so  you  are  growing  up  to  be  a  toper  like  him  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  so  t "  said  Jack,  recklessly,  and  plied  the  whip.  "  Go  lang 
lere,  you  old  —  "  crack,  crack  ! 

"  And  a  bad  man  like  him  !  "  said  the  stranger.  "  It 's  a  great  pity,  a 
reat  pity  !  "  and  he  iMd  his  hand  gently  on  Jack's  wet  shoulder. 
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"  Where 's  the  help  for  it  ?"  said  Jack,  affected  by  this  kindness  in  spite 
of  himself.    «  I  *d  be  different  if  I  could ;  but  how  can  I  ?  " 

"  Leave  him ;  that  is  the  only  way." 

^  But  he  claims  me  ;  he 's  got  papers  that  will  hold  me  ;  and  he  'U  ketch 
me  as  sure  as  I  stay  on  the  canaL" 

"  Leave  the  canaL" 

^  Pshaw  !  what  could  I  do  ?  I  'm  used  to  the  old  ditch.  I  ain't  good  for 
nothin'  else  but  a  driver." 

*'  Come  to  me,  and  I  '11  get  you  a  good  place  to  do  something  else,  —  to 
learn  a  trade,  or  to  work  on  a  farm.  I  '11  protect  you ;  no  matter  for  his 
papers." 

"  Are  you  a  lawyer  ?  " 

"As  much  a  lawyer  as  a  minister.  You  see,"  said  the  gentleman,  good- 
humoredly,  "  you  were  slightly  mistaken  in  the  ear-marks." 
>  The  boy  reflected  a  moment,  gave  the  horses  a  cut  or  two,  then  said, 
"  Pshaw  I  don't  believe  I  should  like  a  trade  ;  and  there 's  no  fun  on  a  fcirm, 
nor  much  else  but  hard  work.  Thank  ye,  sir ;  but  there 's  worse  men,  after 
all,  than  Cap'n  Jack.     I  guess  I  '11  stick  to  driving." 

"  The  packet  is  coming,"  said  the  man,  casting  a  glance  behind  "  I  am 
a  passenger ;  I  must  leave  you.  Good  by,  my  boy.  Perhaps  I  shall  hear 
from  you  again  some  time.  Shall  I  hear  good  of  you,  if  I  do  ?  —  for  you 
don't  know  yourself  what  you  may  become,  if  you  try.  I  can  see  you  indus- 
trious, upright,  happy,  commanding  the  respect  of  everybody." 

"  No  you  can't  I  't  ain't  in  me !  "  said  Jack,  beginning  to  choke. 

"  You  may  be  all  that  and  a  great  deal  more,  my  boy !  But  you  roust 
first  get  away  from  your  old  associates.  Then  make  up  your  mind  to  three 
things.  First,  don't  be  afraid  of  hard  work.  Second,  be  honest  and  truth- 
fid,  and  decent  in  your  speech  and  behavior.  Third,  help  others.  Begin 
a  new  life  anywhere  on  these  principles,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 
Remember  I    Good  by  I  " 

Once  more  the  stranger  patted  Jack's  wet  shoulder.  Jack  wanted  to  say 
something  by  way  of  answer,  but  he  felt  that  if  he  spoke  he  must  cry.  He 
was  not  used  to  such  kindness.  Meanwhile  he  had  stopped  his  team,  and 
dropped  the  tow-rope  to  let  the  three  strong  packet  horses  trot  over  it ; 
and  now  he  dropped  it  again  under  the  packet's  bow.  As  the  swift,  slender, 
handsome  boat  passed  between  the  scow  and  the  tow-path,  the  gentleman 
stepped  aboard,  and  Jack  saw  him  no  more. 

"  What  a  fool  that  I  did  n't  say  I  'd  go  with  him  !  "  thought  the  wretched 
little  driver,  as  he  watched  the  proud  packet  disappear  round  a  bend.  He 
set  his  teeth  hard,  and  winked  hard  at  his  tears,  and  repeated  to  himself, 
"  What  a  fool ! "  For  just  then  the  possible  future  presented  to  him 
appeared,  in  contrast  with  the  life  he  was  living,  very  much  like  that  fine, 
free,  happy  boat  compared  with  Berrick's  old  scow ;  and  it  seemed,  like  that, 
to  be  passing  from  him  forever. 

**  Lion  t  "  said  he,  suppressing  a  sob,  "  you  're  all  the  friend  I  've  got  1 
We  '11  stick  together,  won't  we  ?  Dumbed  if  we  won't !  "  And  the  lad's 
tears  fell  upon  the  faithful  creature's  sympathetic,  upturned  nose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  JACK  LEFT  THE  SCOW. 

Lick  along,  Jack  I "  sang  out  Pete  from  the  stem  ;  and  he  pointed  sfgnlfi- 
Jy  at  the  cabin,  trom  wliich  the  discomfited  Berrick  had  not  yet  emerged. 
I  ain't  afraid  of  him  !"  mattered  Jack.  But  he  was  afraid,  —  not  so 
:h  for  himself,  perhaps,  as  for  Lion.  He  knew  well  that  Cap'n  Berrick 
:r  forgot  an  injury.  *'  He  'II  kill  my  dog !  "  thought  he,  looking  back 
le  scow.     Then  he  looked  forward  again  with  bitter  regret  in  the  direc- 

of  the  vanished  packet  "  Why  didn't  I  take  him  at  his  oflerf  Ho 
sed  Lion  ;  and  maybe  he  'd  have  let  me  keep  him  with  me.  Now  if  1 
e  the  scow  I  must  leave  the  dog  too,  —  for  how  can  I  take  care  of 

?    'T  wiU  beam  can  do  to  take  care  of  myself  I" 
hen  he  thought  of  all  the  attraciions  of  that  moving,  adventurous  life. 
even  felt  for  the  old  canal  an  affection  which  his  late  plunge  into  its 
lid  current  could  not  chill,    Just  now  it  curved  about  a  high  embankment 

commanded  a  view  of  Lake  Ontario,  several  miles  away.  A  lovely 
lire  was  outspread  between,  —  forests  and  farms  warmly  tinted  in  the 
ow  sunshine  and  thin  haze  of  early  summer.    Even  this  pure  and  tran- 

laeauly  seemed  a  part  of  his  wild,  lawless  life.  Then  he  remembered 
Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  great  cities,  and  the  locks ;  the  jokes 
stories  of  grocery  and  stable ;  the  encounters  with  old  acquaintances, 
the  making  of  new  acquaintances,  and  the  fights  between  boatmen.  In 
hese  things,  it  must  be  owned,  there  was  novelty  and  enticement  to 
heart  of  the  boy,  and  how  could  he  bear  to  leave  them,  to  settle  down, 
be  respectable  ? 

ne  thing  especially  discouraged  him  from  entertaining  any  serious  hope 
ettering  his  condition.  "  If  I  am  going  to  try  and  be  a  decent  sort  of 
r,"  thought  he,  "  I  must  leave  off  swearing.    Now  I  '11  see  if  I  can." 

fifty  times  that  afternoon  he  caught  himself  at  the  old  trick  again,  — 
n  he  whipped  the  horses  (they  did  n't  seem  to  mind  the  lash  unless  it 

accompanied  by  an  oath),  when  he  met  a  driver  be  knew  (no  friendly 
ting  of  drivers  would  seem  hearty  unless  they  swore),  but  chiefly  when 
tow-rope  got  entangled  with  another  and  his  near  horse  was  putled  into 
canal.  Then  he  gave  up  all  attempts  at  reform  in  that  particular.  As 
ibits  which  have  been  years  in  gaining  their  ascendeney  over  us  could 
xpected  to  abdicate  in  an  hour  I 

be  scow  moved  on,  now  under  a  bridge,  and  now  over  a  culvert  that 
led  some  rushing  stream  beneath  the  canal,  —  now  through  a  swamp, 
now  around  a  hillside,  —  keeping  always  the  same  artificial  level,  until 
St  Pete  put  a  tin  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  note, 
hat  was  always  a  welcome  signal  to  poor  little  Jack,  after  his  day's 
Ic ;  but  now  it  gave  him  a  thrill  of  uneasiness.  He  was  to  go  to  his 
>er ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  to  meet  Cap'n  Berrick.  "  Keep  a  stiff 
sr-lip,  lion  I "  be  said,  talking  to  his  own  heart  rather  than  to  the  dog. 
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The  scow  was  laid  up  by  the  tow-path,  a  broad  gangway-plank  was 
pushed  out,  and  Jack's  horses  were  driven  aboard  after  a  fresh  pair  —  if 
such  a  pair  could  be  called  fresh  —  had  been  taken  ashore ;  for  the  scow, 
unlike  the  packets  and  line-boats,  which  were  furnished  with  relays  at  the 
canal  stations,  kept  its  stable  aboard  Then  Dick  took  the  whip,  and  Cap'n 
Jack  the  helm  (little  Jack  was  glad  of  that),  and  Pete  and  the  boy  and  Lion 
went  down  to  supper. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  whispered  Jack,  over  his  pork  and  beans. 

''  He 's  been  mutterin'  vengeance  against  you  and  the  dog ;  says  he  '11 
kill  one  or  t'  other  on  ye." 

"  Let  him  try  it  1 "  said  Jack,  with  an  air  of  bravado. 

"  He  means  mischief ;  so  ye  better  look  out  1 "  whispered  Pete. 

"It  '11  blow  over,"  said  Molly.  "  But  you  better  not  provoke  him.  You 
see  he 's  mad  now." 

"  I  could  see  that  by  his  eyes  when  I  passed  him,  though  he  did  n't  speak. 
All  I  care  for  is  Lion." 

"  He  won't  hurt  Lion,"  said  Molly,  putting  more  beans  on  Jack's  plate ; 
for  though  she  could  herself  at  times  be  cross  enough  with  him,  she  gener- 
ally took  his  part  against  Berrick. 

After  supper  the  tired  boy  tumbled  into  a  bunk  and  fell  asleep  in  his 
clothes.  When  he  awoke  the  cabin  was  dark,  and  he  was  alone.  His  first 
thought  was  of  Lion.    He  called  him. 

"  No  use  o'  that,"  said  Molly,  in  a  low  voice,  from  the  companion-way. 
"  Lion 's  took  care  on."    And  she  laughed. 

**  How  ? "  cried  the  boy,  springing  up. 

"  The  old  man 's  got  him  chained  to  the  rudder-post.** 

"  I  '11  see  about  that !  "    And  Jack  hastened  to  go  upon  deck. 

It  was  deep  twilight.  Berrick  was  still  at  the  helm.  Behind  him  crouched 
Lion,  chained  short  to  the  rudder-post.  Pete  was  placing  a  lantern  on  the 
bow.  Another  boat  with  lanterns  was  coming,  and  there  was  a  soft  glimmer 
on  the  water  before  it.  The  glimmer  approached  and  lighted  up  Berrick's 
rough  features  for  a  moment,  and  passed  on.  Berrick,  to  make  way  for  the 
other  boat,  had  laid  the  scow  well  over  against  the  "  heel-path  "  (so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  or  /(7^path),  and  it  now 
almost  brushed  the  leaning  willows  that  grew  upon  the  silent,  solitary  shore. 

"What  have  you  got  that  dog  chained  for?"  the  boy  asked,  with  his 
heart  in  his  throat. 

"  Come  here  and  I  '11  show  ye,"  said  Berrick. 

"  I  guess  I  'm  near  enough,"  replied  the  boy.  "  I  don't  want  a  fuss ;  but 
he  's  my  dog,  and  I  won't  see  him  abused." 

"  Help  yourself,"  said  Berrick,  tauntingly.  "  Why  don't  you  unchain  him  ? 
Come,  I  've  a  little  account  to  settle  with  you  !  " 

To  get  the  bow  off,  he  was  crowding  the  stern  still  farther  over  against 
the  "  heel-path  " ;  and  Jack  thought,  "  If  I  could  get  Lion  loose  once,  I  *d 
jump  ashore  with  him,  and  he  never  should  see  us  again  1 "  That  might 
have  been  done  whilst  Cap'n  Jack  was  pressing  with  all  his  might  against 
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the  tiDer,  if  the  boy  could  only  have  seen  just  how  the  dog  was  chained. 
He  took  a  step  nearer,  in  order  to  observe.  By  this  time  Berrick  had  got 
the  boat  headed  from  the  shore ;  he  had  been  watching  his  chance ;  sud- 
denlj  he  left  the  tiller,  and  with  one  sweep  ot  his  arm  struck  the  boy  down. 
Molly  screamed  "  Murder ! "  Pete  ran  from  the  bow  ;  Lion  struggled  to 
break  his  chain ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  poor  little  Jack  just  then.  Ber- 
rick lifted  him  once  and  threw  him  to  the  deck.    Berrick  UAed  him  again, 
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and  flung  him  headlong  over  the  tafirail.  A  heavy  splash,  and  all  was  still  in 
the  dark  water  which  went  eddying  slowly  away  from  the  stern  of  the  scow. 

The  violent  railling  of  Lion's  chain  was  the  last  sound  the  boy  heard 
as  he  went  overboard ;  and  it  was  the  first  to  greet  his  ringing  ears  when 
he  rose  gasping  to  the  surface  some  seconds  after.  He  was  so  nearly 
stunned  that  he  had  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 
Something  touched  his  face  ;  it  was  a  drooping  willow-twig  ;  he  laid  hold 
of  it  insdactively  and  drew  himself  to  the  bank.  There  he  lay  for  a  few 
minutes  peHectly  still,  collecting  his  scattered  wits,  and  trying  to  think  what 
he  should  do.  Was  that  dark  object,  moving  off  yonder  in  mid-channel, 
the  scow  ?    Should  he  call  for  help  ?    Hark  !  somebody  was  calling  him  1 

Yes,  there  was  Pete  swinging  a  lantern  over  the  stem  and  looking  anx- 
iously at  the  water  below.  "  Jack,  I  say  I  Jack  1 "  he  called.  Then  Molly 
appeared  and  bent  over  by  the  light,  and  cried,  "  Jack,  you  litlle  fool  you  ! 
why  don't  you  speak  ?  "  He  could  see  them  distinctly,  but  they  could  not 
■ee  him. 
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Suddenly  Pete  snatched  the  lantern  away,  and  shouted  to  Dick.  Then 
Berrick's  voice  was  heard  speaking  angrily.  Then  a  pike-pole  clattered  and 
splashed.    The  scow  had  stopped. 

"  They  are  coming  back  for  me,"  thought  Jack.  "  But  they  sha'  n't  find 
me. 

He  crept  farther  up  into  the  bushes,  thinking  he  would  sooner  die  there 
than  go  on  board  the  scow  again.  He  could  see  nothing  now  ;  but  for  some 
minutes  he  heard  confused,  wild  sounds  in  the  darkness,  —  voices  speaking 
hurriedly,  and  splashes  in  the  water ;  and  now  somebody  was  coming 
towards  him  through  the  bushes.  Was  it  Pete  ?  Was  it  Berrick  ?  The 
boy's  breath  stopped ;  his  heart  almost  stopped  too,  so  great  now  was  his 
dread  and  horror  of  that  man. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  noise  of  rustling  leaves  and  snapping  twigs, 
straight  to  where  the  boy  lay !  Suddenly  a  mass  of  drenched  hair  was 
dashed  upon  him,  and  a  wet  nozzle  thrust  into  his  face.  He  almost  cried 
out  with  joy,  as  he  started  up,  defending  himself  against  eager  paws  and 
a  swift  hot  tongue.    It  was  Lion  the  dog  once  more. 

y.  T,  Trowbridge, 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

WITH  the  north-wind's  music 
Coming  through  the  snow. 
Look !  it  is  the  New  Year ! 
"Prithee,  let  us  know 
What  you  now  have  brought  us, — 
Gifts  for  good  or  ill  ? " 

"  Take  your  choice,"  he  answers ; 

"  Be  it  as  you  will ! 

Sorrows  borne  with  patience 

Benisons  impart, 

But  there  are  no  blessing's 

For  a  thankless  heart." 

Marian  Douglas, 


/ 
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We  had  been  all  summer  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  It  was 
our  third  year  out,  and  I  was  so  homesick  that  when  thoughts  of  home 
came  into  my  mind  1  would  shut  my  eyes  and  jump  up  and  down  as  fast  as 
I  could,  or  else  run  athwart  deck,  so  as  not  to  see  faces  so  plainly,  —  moth- 
er's face,  1  mean,  and  the  others. 

We  knew  the  cap'n  had  no  idea  of  staying  out  another  winter,  and  we  were 
expecting  every  day  to  'tiout  ship  and  stand  to  the  south'ard ;  in  fact,  we 
found  out  afterwards  that  we  'd  have  got  the  order  in  the  course  of  one  more 
twenty-four  hours,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  our  coming  upon  a  pretty  lively 
school  of  whales,  which  led  us  a  long  chase  up  and  down,  —  but  mostly  up, 
and  finally  and  lastly  into  a  narrow  bay.  The  cap'n  said  that  school  of 
whales  beat  all  his  going  to  sea.  Why,  the  water  was  alive  with  them, 
tumbling,  blowirig,  whistling  I  Perhaps  you  think  whales  are  seen  and  not 
heard.  Not  at  all !  They  make  a  sort  of  cry,  though  I  don't  know  what 
to  call  it.  Think  of  something  between  a  bark  and  a  whistle.  'T  is  a  curious 
noise.  I  heard  it  once  coming  right  from  under  the  ship's  keel,  loud  and 
startling.  But  nothing  to  what  Jimmy's  would  be,  if  he  were  to  grow  as 
big  as  a  whale  and  his  noise  should  keep  along  at  the  same  rate. 

I  can  rattle  on  in  this  light  and  trifling  way  now  about 

"  Th«  Dwlancholy  lay, 
Tlui  »liucT  ba]'," 

where  the  Juno  was  froien  in,  but  I  can  tell  you  we  were  all  heavy-hearted 
enough  then.  Frozen  in  I  A  short  sentence.  The  grammar  class  would  n't 
allow  it  to  be  a  sentence  at  all,  I  suppose,  but  it  meant  chapters  and  book- 
fuls  to  us ;  meant  famine  and  freezing,  and  a  long  lonely  winter ;  meant 
good  by  to  dreams  of  home.  One  poor  sailor-lad,  Karl  Ludoy,  who  had 
left  a  pretty  young  bride  tjehind,  hid  himself  in  his  bunk,  and  it  was  only 
the  captain's  orders  that  got  him  out  and  made  him  eat.  Poor  fellow,  how 
much  be  thought  of  his  Wilhelmine  I  All  his  spare  time  was  spent  In 
carving  thread-winders  and  knick-knacks  to  take  home.  If  we  shot  a  hand- 
some bird  he  always  saved  the  feathers. 

It  is  curious  how  our  wishes  are  granted  sometimes,  and  in  a  way  that 
we  little  expect  Shut  up  there  so  long  we  grew  tired  of  the  old  vessel, 
and  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  sight  of  each  other,  and  I  remember  saying 
one  morning  that  I  should  like  it  if  1  could  n't  see  our  ship  or  any  one 
aboard  of  her  for  six  months.    My  wish  came  to  pass,  and  a  great  deal 
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more  came  to  pass,  for  I  never  saw  the  old  Juno  again  after  that  day,  nor 
any  of  her  crew,  until  one  evening  about  three  years  ago,  when  I  came  upon 
two  of  our  mess,  rolling  and  pitching  along  the  Bowery. 

It  happened  on  the  morning  I  have  been  speaking  of  that  the  cap'n  sent 
off  a  hunting  party,  —  some  of  the  crew  were  dying  for  the  want  of  fresh 
meat,  —  and  that  he  picked  me  out  to  go.  There  were  four  of  us  in  all,  — 
Karl  Ludoy,  Henry  Jarvis,  Oglik,  and  myself.  Oglik  was  an  Esquimau 
that  we  fished  out  of  the  water  one  day.  He  had  got  blown  off  to  sea  in  a 
heavy  gale.  We  hauled  him  up  over  the  side,  boat  and  all.  Were  obliged 
to  do  it  in  that  way,  for  an  Esquimau  and  his  canoe  are  all  in  one  piece 
when  afloat,  —  something  like  the  man-horse  in  the  almanac.  Oglik  was  n't 
so  very  much  heavier,  though,  for  being  part  boat.  Those  little  canoes  don't 
weigh  much.  They  are  nothing  but  seal-skin  stretched  over  a  light  frame- 
work. It  goes  over  the  top  too,  except  one  round  hole,  and  the  man  fits 
into  that  round  hole  like  a  "  stopple  in  a  bottle." 

We  had  hunted  the  biggest  part  of  the  day,  with  poor  luck,  but  should  n't 
have  thought  of  going  back  empty-handed,  knowing  how  the  poor  sick 
fellows  depended  on  us,  had  it  not  been  for  Oglik's  giving  warning  of  a 
snow-storm.  And  sure  enough  it  came  upon  us  before  we  were  quarter 
way  back  to  the  ship.  'T  was  a  furious,  pelting,  smothering  snow-stornL 
We  did  our  best  to  keep  together,  but  Henry  and  Karl  wandered  away  and 
without  much  doubt  were  frozen  to  death,  as  I  learned  afterwards  that  they 
never  returned  to  the  ship.  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  keeping  with 
Oglik,  he  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  snow-storms, 
and  with  its  bears  and  other  animals.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
stand  by  me,  as  we  had  always  been  good  fiends,  and,  besides,  I  was  one 
that  helped  haul  him  up  out  of  the  water.  But  I  found  myself  mistaken 
about  his  friendliness. 

Soon  as  the  snow-storm  would  let  us  we  tried  for  the  ship.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  trying  for  the  ship  when  the  sky  was  so  overcast  that  we 
had  nothing  to  steer  by  ?  You  boys  think  't  is  a  mighty  pretty  thing  to 
run  along  on  top  of  a  snow-bank,  but  I  don't  believe  you  'd  want  to  run 
very  far  on  top  of  one  that  reached  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  that  terrible 
Arctic  cold,  with  only  a  little  dried  meat  in  your  pocket  to  eat,  and  no  hope 
of  coming  across  a  living  being,  unless  bears  are  living  beings  !  Excepting 
the  dried  meat,  we  had  only  a  pint  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  little  tea,  and  a 
few  balls  of  chopped  bear-fat,  raw,  which  Oglik  brought  for  his  own  private 
eating.    This,  however,  we  put  to  another  use. 

For  some  days  we  wandered  about,  going,  no  doubt,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  ship.  At  night  we  would  throw  up  a  little  snow  hut,  just  big 
enough  to  creep  under ;  and  to  keep  ourselves  from  freezing  there,  we  rigged 
a  lamp.  The  Esquimaux  never  have  any  other  fire.  It  happened  that  I 
brought  with  me  some  tea  for  chewing,  in  a  small  tin  box,  formerly  a  mus- 
tard-box. I  emptied  the  tea  into  my  pocket,  —  there  was  only  about  two 
great  spoonfuls  of  it,  —  and  took  the  box  for  a  lamp,  and  Oglik's  bear-fat  for 
the  oiL    What  to  do  for  a  wick  was  a  puzzler.    But  in  lifting  up  my  cap  to 
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■cratch  my  head  for  an  idea, — now  I  guess  you  will  never  laugli  at  me  again 
for  doing  that,  —  1  happened  to  think  there  was  cottoo-wool  under  the 
liniDg.    This  did  capitally  for  a  wick. 

When  our  dried  meat  was  gone  we  were  reduced  rather  Jow  for  provis- 
ions ;  that  is  to  say,  we  were  reduced  to  nothing.  But  one  day  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  kill  a  fox.  The  flesh  frote  and  we  cut  it  off  in  thin  slices,  and 
ate  it  raw.  Raw  meat  is  more  strengthening  than  cooked.  Besides,  we 
had  no  conveniences  for  cooking. 

At  last  we  came  across  a  deserted  Esquimau  hut  made  of  stones.     Some 

of  the  stones  had  Men  out,  but  we  managed  to  fill  up  the  holes  with  snow. 

When  this  was  done  I  gave  up  exhausted.     My  strength  was  gone,  my  feet 

_—  _         were  frozen,  and  but  for  that  villain  Oglik,  who  shot  another  fox,  I  must 

T^^-^       have  starved.   I  say  villain  because,  after  a  few  days  there,  he  went  oflf  while 

*~    ~   '  asleep,  and  took  my  rifle,  jack-knife,  and  fur  mittens.    My  watch  he 


^3^ 


leftn 


_'Z~^  How  I  got  away  from  that  hut  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  That 
jS^^-in  Esquimau  hunter  picked  me  up  off  tiie  snow,  a  long  way  from  there,  I 
^h^Vknow.  But  how  did  1  get  so  £u:  ? 
JZr'.^—  1  can  remember  throwing  myself  down  in  despair  to  die,  then  of  being 
'*'^ju^gwaked  from  sleep  by  a  stone  falling  from  the  roo^  and  of  lying  there  very 
^aiy  and  comfortable  and  loath  to  stir.  The  feeling  which  weighed  me  down 
it  exactly  sleepiness.  It  was  at>out  one  half  sleepiness  and  the 
_  l>ther  half  that  numb,  prickly  feeling  you  have  when  you  hit  your  crazy- 
i^Kjne.  Only  I  fell  crazy-bone  all  over  I  At  last  the  thought  flashed  across 
^^ny  mind  that  1  was  fireezing  to  death.    Then  1  started  up,  but  couldn't 

-stand  l>ecause  my  feet  were  frozen. 
I^    1  have  a  confused  recollection  after  this  of  fumbling  about  without  being 

<  anything,  like  a  person  in  a  nightmare  dream  ;  of  falling  down ; 

SS^^of  getting  drowsy  and  starting  up  ag^n,  time  after  time  ;  of  tying  my  jacket 
^^^     sleeves  down  over  my  hands  ;  of  creeping  out  through  a  long  tunnel  into 
the  starlight,  and,  what  is  rather  curious,  of  having  the  feeling  that  I  was 
inly  person  there  was  in  the  world. 


;-^ 


By  this 

and  that  was  motioi 
id  that  this  idea  of  rai 
My  feet  could 
my  brain  ordered  me 
long  the  snow. 
telL     The  su 


doubt  partly  or  wholly  insane.  I  had  but  one 
It  seemed  as  if  my  head  were  of  enormous  size, 
in  were  a  real  person  inside  of  it,  with  power 
t  bear  my  weight,  and  I  thought  that  this  person 
lie  down  and  travel  by  rolling  over  and  over 
Probably  I  did  so,  though  for  how  long  it  is  impossible 
must  have  shone  out  once,  at  least,  for  I  either  prayed 


^^  ^^^^stari 


dreamed  it    "  O  blessed  sun  I  "  I  cried,  "  shine  upon  me,  warm 
Ime,  guide  me  I " 

After  this,  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  Northern  lights,  the  moon,  the 

'stars,  and  of  feeling  as  if  I  were  up  among  them,  rolling  along  the  clouds, 

of  longing  to  stay  there  always  1 

The  name  of  the  Esquimau  who  took  me  to  his  hut  was  Ketme.    His 

,nSe's  name  was  Newu,  and  they  had  two  littla  girls,  Ksqianiah  and  Myugna, 
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besides  a  baby  boy.  This  baby,  by  the  way,  Newn  used  to  carry  In  the 
hood  of  her  jumper,  which  hung  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  so  that  its  head 
came  just  above  her  left  shoulder. 

When  I  iirst  awoke  and  found  a  parcel  of  ugly-looking  creatures  about 
me,  I  was  in  such  a  weak  state  of  mind  and  body  that  it  did  n't  matter  a 
straw  to  me  whether  1  lived  or  died,  and  I  lay  there  upon  the"breck"" 
like  a  sick  child,  and  took  down  the  bits  of  blubber  that  Nevru  dropped 
into  mj  mouth  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  quince  jelly  !  In  fact  I  did  not 
feel  exactly  like  my  mother's  own  Joseph  for  some  days.  But  when  1  did 
come  to  myself  and  to  my  strength,  0  I  bad  some  bitter,  bitter  thoughts  ! 

Going  back  to  the  ship  was  out  of  the  question.  For  how  could  I,  with 
my  tender  feet,  travel  such  a  long,  unknown  way  through  that  frozen  desert, 
and  without  guide  or  compass  ?  Besides,  the  winter  night  was  shutting 
down  upon  us.  Ah,  it  was  pretty  hard,  looking  forward  to  such  a  dreary 
time  of  darkness !  Only  think  of  the  sun  setting  in  the  fall  and  not  rising 
till  spring  I  Think  of  having  to  walk  about  all  the  time  in  moonlight  and 
starlight !  Think  of  living  with  such  kind  of  folks,  and  no  prospect  of 
getting  away  !     For  aught  I  knew  I  might  have  to  die  there  and  be  buried 
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up  in  the  snow  !    O,  I  little  expected,  squatting  there  in  my  seal-skins,  ever 
to  be  turned  into  such  a  spruce-looking  fellow  as  I  am  now ! 

But  I  always  had  a  way,  when  worse  came  to  worst,  of  trying  to  find 
some  of  the  best  of  the  worst ;  so  I  said  to  myself,  "  What  fun,  Joe,  can  you 
get  out  of  your  dismal  fate  ?  ** 

Besides  our  hut  there  were  two  others.  Nevvu*s  cousins,  Signa  and 
Petnetu,  lived  in  these.  Signa  had  a  daughter,  a  grown-up  girl  of  thirteen, 
named  Sennuh,  a  son  three  years  younger  than  I  was  named  Ashunki,  and 
a  baby.  Ashunki  was  a  very  fleshy,  brave  young  hunter."  At  his  girdle 
hung  a  great  many  bears'  claws  and  fox-tails  got  in  hunting.  He  had  speared 
his  first  walrus,  and  the  tusks  were  in  his  hut.  They  were  a  yard  long. 
He  was  making  them  into  the  runners  of  a  sledge  that  would  last  a  hundred 
years.     Ivory  runners  and  bone  sledges  ought  to  last,  I  should  think ! 

Signa,  the  other  cousin,  had  five  boys,  all  quite  small ;  their  names  were 
Meliek,  Anato,  Suk,  Oolooni,  and  Orsingo.  Orsingo  was  a  dumpling  of  a 
boy,  and  stood,  in  his  furs,  about  two  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  across. 
All  the  children  had  a  chunky  look,  and  the  older  ones  too,  and  no  wonder, 
with  such  baggy,  furry  clothes  1  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  wore 
trousers  and  jumpers. 

The  men  went  hunting  when  the  weather  would  let  them.  If  they  got 
nothing,  we  went  without  eating  till  better  luck  came.  It  was  something 
to  watch  their  setting  off  and  coming  back,  though  going  along  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  my  feet  were  too  tender  for  that.  In  fact,  one 
of  my  toes  was  in  a  very  bad  state. 

There  was  some  fun  in  watching  the  children,  for  even  if  they  only 
stood  still,  without  doing  the  least  thing,  the  ugly  little  objects  looked  so 
ridiculous  I  could  n't  help  laughing  at  them  !  Their  faces  were  yellow,  and 
as  round  as  tea-plates,  —  thick  lips,  flat  noses  (as  if  they'd  been  stepped 
on),  then  two  little  black  cracks  for  eyes,  and  coarse  black  hair,  cut  short  ofi* 
right  across  the  eyebrows.  Their  seal-skin  jumpers  had  hoods  to  them,  that 
came  close  round  their  faces  like  an  old  woman's  nightcap. 

Sometimes,  when  it  was  n't  any  colder  than  forty  degrees  below  zero 
would  be,  —  supposing  they  'd  had  a  thermometer,  —  their  mothers  let  them 
play  ball  out-doors.  Their  balls  were  made  of  moss  and  their  cat-sticks 
were  walrus  ribs.  The  Esquimau  children  have  vacation  all  the  time. 
Nobody  can  keep  school  because  nobody  knows  how  to  read.  There  is  n't 
an  A  B  C  in  the  whole  country,  nor  a  sheet  of  paper !  All  the  people  do 
is  to  try  to  keep  alive.  There  is  n't  a  stick  of  wood  either.  No,  not  so 
much  as  a  shingle  !  And  that 's  why  the  children  take  walrus  ribs  for  cat- 
sticks. 

One  day  when  I  was  watching  them  at  play,  the  thought  came  into  my 
mind,  **  What  would  these  poor  littie  things  think  if  they  could  see  all  the 
toys  and  games  that  our  children  have  ?  What  would  they  say  to  a  Christ- 
mas-tree all  lighted ! " 

I  was  sorry,  at  first,  that  I  thought  of  this,  for  Christmas  was  a  sore 
subject  to  me.    O,  I  did  try  to  keep  myself  from  thinking  about  Christmas. 
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So  when  pictures  came  up  before  ine, — for  instance,  the  picture  of  my  little 
sister  and  brothers  taking  down  their  stockings  and  pulling  the  things  out^ 
or  of  mother  and  all  of  them  round  the  dinner-table,  or  of  the  plum-pudding 
and  turkey, —  I  shut  up  my  eyes  tight,  and  shook  my  head  as  ^t  as  I  could 
"  Go  *way  I    Go  'way !  "  I  said    "  Joe  don't  want  you  1 " 

But  my  thoughts  would  keep  running  that  way  in  spite  of  me.  Santa 
Claus  sent  them,  I  guess,  for  the  sake  of  those  poor  Esquimau  children, 
that  never  heard  even  of  hanging  up  stockings !  And  if  he  did,  it  must  have 
been  he  that  put  the  ridiculous  notion  into  my  head  of  getting  up  a  Christ- 
mas-tree for  Kapaniah,  Myugna,  and  the  rest.  I  say  ridiculous,  because 
there  was  n't  a  tree  in  the  land,  nor  a  candle,  nor  a  shop,  nor  a  toy,  nor 
even  a  bit  of  twine,  supposing  I  had  presents,  to  tie  them  on  with  I 

But  just  because  the  thing  seemed  impossible  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
set  about  it  From  Oglik,  and  from  these  others,  I  had  picked  up  Esqui- 
mau enough  to  talk  a  little,  so  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  tell  Nevvu  some- 
thing about  Christmas  day,  and  why  it  was  kept  Then  I  described  to 
her  a  Christmas-tree.  She  did  not  even  know  there  were  such  things  as 
trees.  And  when  I  spoke  of  their  growing  higher  than  her  husband  and 
her  cousins'  husbands  would  reach,  standing  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
then  described  the  forests  and  the  fruit-trees,  she  shook  her  head  and 
looked  at  me  in  an  unbelieving  way,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  had  better  hold 
my  breath.  But  the  idea  of  something  which  should  be  a  few  feet  high, 
something  with  branches  and  lights,  and  hung  all  over  with  pretty  things  for 
the  children,  —  that  she  understood   Because  she  was  a  mother,  I  suppose. 

I  began  at  once  to  make  my  preparations,  while  there  was  some  little 
sunlight  left  to  work  by.  The  days  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  —  four  hours 
long,  three  hours  long,  two  hours  long,  one  hour  long,  half  an  hour  long, 
till  at  last  the  sun  only  just  showed  himself,  and  then  set,  to  rise  no  more 
until  the  next  spring  I 

Before  leaving  the  vessel  I  had  found  out,  from  hearing  the  captain  and 
mate  talk,  that  the  night,  when  it  came,  wotdd  last  nearly  a  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  Now  as  there  is  nothing  to  make  days  of  when  the  sun  does  n't 
shine,  why  of  course  a  "  day  "  meant  twenty-four  hours,  the  same  as  in  the 
arithmetic  I  calculated  that  our  huts  were  rather  to  the  north  of  the  Juno, 
so  in  order  to  know  or  to  guess  what  part  of  the  darkness  to  call  Christmas, 
I  reckoned  just  sixty  twenty-four  hours  from  the  last  sunset 

In  setting  about  this  funny  undertaking  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of 
was  the  tree.  That  I  made  by  taking  a  bear's  backbone  and  fastening  to 
it  for  branches  the  spines  and  ribs  of  foxes.  For  strings  I  used  the  tendons 
of  these  animals,  and  narrow  strips  of  seal-skin.  These  last  were  better  for 
tying  the  branches  to  the  trunk.  Bunches  of  moss  soaked  in  oil  I  thought 
would  do  for  candles  very  well. 

Next  presents.  And  here  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  was,  at  first,  really 
puzzled.  For  there  were  Petnetu's  five  boys,  besides  Kapaniah  and  Myugna 
and  the  babies  and  Signa's  grown-up  girl  Sennuh,  and  nowhere  to  go  to 
buy  anything. 
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"  But,  Joe,"  said  T  to  myself  (I  liked  to  talk  English  sometimes),  as  I  was 
hopping  on  my  letl  foot  trxim  Signa's  hut  to  ours,  —  "Joe,  there  must  be 
presents  \ "  "  Yes,"  says  myself,  answering  back,  "  I  know  that,  and  there 
shall  be  presents.     Let 's  begin  with  the  girls,"    "  Of  course,"  said  I. 

Now  in  thinking  what  present  to  give  a  small  girl,  a  doll  comes  first  to 
mind.  So  1  made  a  doll;  made  it  of  seal-skin,  stuffed  with  moss,  and 
dressed  it  exactly  as  Kapaniah  herself  was  dressed,  trousers,  jumper,  hood, 
and  all,  My  needle  was  a  sharp  bone,  and  my  thread  the  tendons  of  animals. 
I  tore  off  a  quarter  of  my  pocket-handkerchief  to  cover  its  head  with,  and 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  a  white  child's  face.  I  burned  the  point  of  a 
very  slender  bone  and  drew  as  delicate  features  as  my  skill  allowed.  There 
being  plenty  of  time  in  that  country,  I  did  n't  hurry  much,  and  the  face 
when  finished  was  quite  pretty.  But  it  was  rather  a  sad  piece  of  work,  for, 
without  meaning  to,  I  found  myself  trying  to  draw  the  features  of  my  little 
sister,  and,  O  children,  it  was  bad  for  a  poor  homesick  sailor  to  have  his 
little  sister's  face  so  much  in  his  mind  ! 

When  the  doll  was  finished  I  hid  it  away  in  a  hole  I  had  scraped  out  in 
the  snow  under  the  "  breck."     For  everything  must  be  kept  private  from 
the  children.    Of  course  Nevvu  had  to  see,  but  I  charged  her  not  to  tell. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  go  off  by  myself  and  work  in  one  of  the  Iittl|  "  hay- 
was  made  of  snow,  and  was  shaped 
stween  three  and  four  yards  across, 
straight    There  were  two  smaller 
into  one  of  these  I  used  to  go 
iapaniah  and  Myugua  to  see  their 

gna  I  made  of  another  quarter  of 
d  dressed  it  in  long  clothes,  like 
:y  wrap  them  up  in  fox-skins.  My 
nd  I  took  some  of  that  for  the  rag- 
ihed  I  laid  her  in  a  beautiful  cradle, 
ce.   In  carving  ice  I  found  a  heated 

itrung  up  a  necklace  and  bracelets 
ry  pretty  model  of  a  church,  with 
ed  my  jack-knife  dreadfully.  Most 
see  of  rusty  iron  hoop  sharpened, 
shore,  and  Newu'a  husband  man- 
was  the  nest  question.  Of  course 
ang  it  over  awhile  I  made  up  my 
Anato  a  trumpet,  Luk  a  life,  and 
pllng  of  a  boy,  I  rigged  a  jumping- 

lollow  bones.  The  drum  was  made 
then  frozen.  The  ends,  however, 
:s,  walrus  ribs. 
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The  fiddle  was  easily  managed.  I  took  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  walrus, 
which  was  quite  hollow,  and  stretched  over  it  part  of  a  bear's  bladder.  The 
bridge  was  the  breastbone  of  a  snow-bird.  The  strings  were  the  intestines 
of  a  fox,  and  I  made  a  fiddlestick  with  a  lock  of  Nevvu's  hair,  fastened  to  a 
strip  of  whalebone. 

But  my  greatest  piece  of  work  was  the  jumping-jack.  This  was  mostly 
of  bones,  loosely  jointed  together.  For  its  head  I  took  the  head  of  a  frozen 
auk ;  *  for  its  hands  and  feet,  fox  paws.  I  never  saw  a  funnier  jumping- 
jack  in  my  life.  When  Nevvu  first  saw  it  she  screamed  right  out  loud  for 
joy  I  I  hid  it  under  the  "  breck  "  and  charged  her  to  keep  away  from  there, 
but  if  left  alone  in  the  hut  she  was  sure  to  get  hold  of  it  and  go  to  jerking 
the  string.  I  did  n't  know  but  I  should  have  to  go  to  making  playthings 
for  the  fJEithers  and  mothers  too  !  And  as  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  never 
saw  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  or  a  cart,  or  furniture  of  any  kind,  I  went  to  work  and 
put  together  some  little  chairs  and  tables.  I  made  them  of  bones  of  birds. 
And  afterwards  I  modelled  a  small  horse  in  snow.  When  he  was  finished 
I  passed  a  heated  bone  over  the  surface,  then  gave  it  a  covering  of  fox  hairs 
and  froze  them  on.  I  also  did  a  cow  in  the  same  way.  And  after  trying 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  I  made  something  which  would  give  them  an 
idea  of  a  carriage.  The  horse  and  cow  looked  more  natural  than  any  one 
would  suppose. 

Besides  all  these  things,  I  made  a  lot  of  marbles  for  the  boys.  I  even 
made  alleys,  some  with  red  rings  round  them,  and  some  quartered  with  red. 
The  coloring-matter  was  liver-juice. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  provided  some  presents,  for  I  told  them  such 
was  the  custom  in  my  country.  Kapaniah  and  Myugna  had  beautiful  under- 
waists  of  bird-skin,  and  Petnetu's  boys  all  had  sleds  given  them  by  their 
father,  made  of  blocks  of  ice,  hollowed  out  and  polished  smooth  underneath. 
They  had  toy  harpoons,  too,  about  three  inches  long. 

I  was  quite  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  for  confectionery,  but  soon 
thought  of  the  plan  of  making  sugar-plums,  hearts,  and  kisses,  of  frpzen 
tallow,  as  they  have  nothing  that  is  any  more  like  sugar.  Then  for  sticks 
of  candy  I  used  frozen  liver,  cut  in  narrow  strips.  Hanging  on  the  tree 
these  looked  like  sticks  of  hoarhound  candy.  I  made  for  each  child  one 
mammoth  sugar-plum,  nearly  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  and  spotted  it  red 
with  liver-juice.  Tallow  tastes  as  good  to  the  Esquimau  children  as  sugar 
candy  does  to  ours. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  my  great  show.  My  tree  stood  four  feet  high, 
and  was  not  at  all  a  tree  to  be  despised,  or  even  laughed  at.  The  branches 
were  stifi^  but  then  they  had  the  advantage  of  not  being  weighed  down 
by  the  presents.  I  hung  icicles  in  various  places ;  the  little  church  was 
placed  on  the  tiptop  at  first,  and  made  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Afterwards 
I  put  that,  and  the  ice  cradle  with  the  rag-baby  in  it,  on  the  fioor  under  the 
tree,  where  they  would  keep  cold.  I  took  care  not  to  place  any  of  the  moss 
candles  near  the  confectionery. 

•  A  bird. 
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When  everything  was  ready  I  let  the  older  people  in  and  placed  them 
just  inside  the  little  "  haycocks,"  but  with  their  heads  out,  so  they  might 
see  what  was  going  on.  Slgna  put  her  baby  in  her  boot  and  there  it  stayed, 
its  head  peeping  over  the  top.  It  did  n't  seem  to  hinder  her  walking  about 
at  all! 

Ashunki  and  Sennuh  crept  in  next,  and  then  the  children.  I  couldn't 
help  laughing  to  see  their  heads  popping  up  one  after  another.  To  get  io^ 
they  had  to  creep  through  a  tunnel  through  the  snow  four  yards  long,  and 
then  over  a  hummock  at  the  entrance. 

At  first,  there  was  a  dead  calm.  They  were  too  confounded  to  speak  a 
word.  I  said  to  myself  that  one  look  at  those  staring  faces  paid  me  for  all 
my  trouble  ;  though  I  wanted  no  pay,  for  the  trouble  was  a  pleasure. 

The  mothers  took  considerable  pains  to  have  their  children  look  well, 
as  I  told  them  that  our  children  usually  put  on  their  new  things  at  Christ- 
mas. Some  of  them  had  jumpers  made  of  thick,  furry  bear-skin,  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  Ashunki,  the  young  hunter,  gave  Kapaniah  three  fox- 
tails off  his  girdle,  to  ornament  her  jumper.  They  hung  down  lengthwise. 
Ashunki  was  very  fond  of  Kapaniah,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  afterwards 
became  her  lover.  Myugna  made  a  fuss  because  she  could  n't  have  fox-tails 
too,  so,  to  keep  the  peace,  Newu  made  her  a  bird-skin  collar,  with  auk 
claws  dangling  at  the  comers.  It  is  quite  common  among  the  Esquimaux 
for  one  child  to  make  a  fuss  because  another  has  something  better.  But 
then  it  is  pretty  cold  weather  up  there  ! 

My  tree  was  as  brilliant  as  any  tree  I  ever  saw.  I  won't  except  one. 
There  were  plenty  of  moss  candles,  and  they  did  give  a  splendid  light.  The 
icicles  glittered  and  tiie  red  spotted  sugar-plums  looked  gay  enough  ! 

And  after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  O  what  a  hubbub  and  what  a  racket ! 
Old  and  young  jabbering  and  gnmting.  No  doubt  they  said  '^  Charming  1 
Lovely !  Perfectly  splendid  ! "  or  what  amounted  to  all  that  But  it  sounded 
Hke  '*  Unkuchubchukquoknaptoklorkmootnaqukumpq  !  "  Now  think  of  a 
dozen  going  on  this  way  ! 

Kapaniah  looked  her  doll  full  in  the  £ace,  and  spoke  to  it  as  if 'twere 
alive,  and  then  put  it  in  her  hood,  with  its  face  over  her  left  shoulder,  where 
her  mother  carried  her  baby.  This  brought  down  the  house  !  The  older 
ones  were  so  delighted  with  everything  that  they  screamed  and  sucked  their 
fingers  by  turns.  Such  an  uproarious  time  as  it  was  I  The  drummer 
drummed,  the  fifer  fifed,  and  the  trumpeter  trumpeted  !  The  dumpling  of  a 
chap  with  the  jumping-jack,  he  stood  up  on  the  "  breck,"  and  there  he  jerked 
the  string  and  grunted  and  "  gubquokgubbled  "  to  his  heart's  content !  The 
babies,  I  forgot  to  say  before,  had  rattles  made  of  fox-teeth  strung  round  a 
bone  ring. 

Lastly,  the  refreshments  were  passed  round.  Great  pains  had  been  taken 
to  provide  the  delicacies  of  the  season ;  namely,  bears'  paws  and  deer's 
marrow-bones.  To  get  these  last,  Ashunki  stayed  out  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  hours  1  I  took  great  pride  in  passing  round  my  scalloped  cakes, 
hearts  and  rounds,  made  of  frozen  tallow.    My  confectionery  was  received 
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with  screams  of  joy,  and  was  encored.  They  sucked  it  down,  licked  their 
fingers,  and  looked  over  their  shoulders  for  more.  "  Poor  things  ! "  thought 
I.  *'  Alas,  you  will  never  taste  anything  sweeter  than  tallow ! "  But  they 
liked  it 

One  slight  mischance  cast  a  gloom  over  the  party,  though  only  for  a 
moment  Luk  nearly  got  choked  by  drawing  too  much  bear-steak  into  his 
mouth.  It  is  the  Esquimau  fashion  to  take  a  great  junk  of  meat  in  the 
fingers,  and  draw  it  in  until  the  mouth  is  full,  then  hack  it  ojBf  just  outside 
the  lips.  Luk  did  n't  stop  drawing  in  quite  soon  enough.  I  will  add,  too, 
that  Signa  and  her  family  could  not  eat  deer-flesh.  A  child  of  hers  had  died 
some  months  before,  and  their  prophet  said  its  soul  went  into  a  deer,  to 
stay  a  year ;  so  for  a  year  deer-flesh  was  forbidden. 

When  all  was  over  and  each  family  quietly  asleep  in  its  own  hut,  I  found 
myself  wide  awake.  Cruelly  wide  awake,  I  might  say.  For,  hard  as  I  had 
tried  to  keep  thoughts  of  home  away,  they  did  come.  So  I  wandered  out 
into  the  starlight  all  alone,  turned  my  &ce  to  the  south,  and  let  myself 
imagine  all  about  them  there.  I  wished  them  each  a  merry  Christmas,  and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  kept  alive  and  in  health.  Coming  away,  I  threw 
a  kiss  to  my  litde  sister,  and  thought,  "  Who  knows  but  some  northern  gale 
may  blow  it  straight  upon  her  cheek  !  " 

How  did  I  get  away  ?    O,  that 's  quite  another  story.    In  the  spring 

Ashunki  dragged  me  across  the  country  in  his  ivory-runnered  sledge  to  the 

open  sea.    The  three  families  went  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  living 

to  be  found  there.    O,  you  Ve  never  seen  eggs !    If  you  want  to  do  that  just 

travel  north  till  you  come  to  the  rocky  cliffs,  where  the  sea-fowl  lay  them 

by  the  acre !    It  was  while  waiting  there,  or  rather  while  feasting  there, 

that  I  got  taken  off  by  the  good  ship  Tortuga.    A  good  ship  indeed  she  was 

to  me  I 

Mrs,  A.  M,  Diaz, 


LAURA'S    CHRISTMAS    EVE. 

"/^  MOTHER,  dear  mother,  the  storm  bloweth  wild,- 
v-^  And  see  from  the  window  that  poor  beggar-child! 
All  ragged  her  dress  is,  and  naked  her  feet, 
And  damp  her  white  £ice  with  the  rain  and  the  sleet 
My  heart  as  I  look  beateth  wild  as  the  storm, 
And  I  blush  for  my  garments  so  soft  and  so  warm. 
Bid  her  stay,  mother  dear;  weVe  enough,  and  to  spare, 
To  cover  her  limbs  from  the  keen  frosty  air." 

Thus  cried  little  Laura;  and  swift  at  her  call 
The  mother  unlatched  the  great  door  of  the  hall, 
And  said,  "  Come  in  hither,  thou  poor  beggar-child, 
In  safe  from  the  tempest  that  beateth  so  wild." 
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The  child  came,  and  crouched  by  the  wide  blazing  hearth. 
And  was  warmed  by  its  glow,  and  took  heart  from  its  mirth. 
And  was  nourished  and  cheered  till  the  light  in  her  eye 
Showed  a  sun  to  illumine  her  life's  clouded  sky. 

Then  the  mother  said,  "  Laura,  stay  not  to  bemoan  ; 
Words  unwedded  to  deeds  are  like  seeds  never  sown. 
But  hasten,  dear  daughter,  and  thankfully  bring 
Of  your  portion  a  part  for  this  young  hapless  thing. 
Forego  for  her  comfort  what  garments  you  choose  ; 
But  chiefly  she  needeth  your  strong  leather  shoes 
And  your  thick  homespun  dress  ;  safe  defended  by  these, 
The  storm-blast  shall  seem  but  a  midsummer  breeze. 
But,  whatever  the  boon,  you  yourself  will,  no  doubt, 
For  charity's  sake,  go  contented  without. 
And  perchance  they  will  prove  holy  vestments  of  light  ; 
For  the  child  is  our  gift  from  St  Nichol  to-night." 

Then  Laura,  one  moment,  stood  silent  and  sad. 

*'Is  it  thus  the  pale  stranger,"  thought  she,  "must  be  clad? 
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And  shall  I  then  give  her  my  new  woollen  gown, 
And  I,  in  my  patched  one,  go  up  to  the  town? 
And  shall  I  then  give  her  the  shoes  from  my  feet, 
And  I  in  my  old  ones  the  townspeople  meet?" 

But  just  then  her  glance  on  the  beggar-child  fell, 

And  God^s  love  began  in  her  bosom  to  swell; 

She  hastened,  she  ran ;  from  her  wardrobe  she  took 

Dress,  shoes,  cloak,  and  hood,  and  with  sweet  angel  look 

Put  them  on  the  poor  child,  who  went  forth  from  the  door, 

A  weary,  disconsolate  beggar  no  more. 

But  erect  with  new  energy,  hopeful,  elate. 

As  Christian  went  forth  from  the  Beautiful  Gate. 

Then  her  mother  said,  **  Laura,  stand  here  by  my  knee. 
And  hear  what  an  angel  once  whispered  to  me : 
She  who  gives  of  her  store  what  she  never  will  miss, 
Though  at  ease,  shall  know  nothing  of  Heaven's  highest  bliss ; 
But  who  gives  all,  and  suffers,  shall  sit  by  the  side 
Of  the  Master,  and  fuU  in  his  glory  abide." 

Elizabeth  D.  Harrington. 


A    LUMP    OF    CHARCOAL. 

HOW  many  of  my  readers  have  ever  found  anything  worth  looking  at 
in  a  piece  of  charcoal  ?  How  many  have  even  noticed  the  rings  and 
markings  of  the  wood  and  bark  in  it,  and  wondered  why  it  was  so  different 
from  the  original  logs  and  branches  ?  Some,  perhaps,  but  I  fear  not  many. 
And  yet,  studied  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  wonderful,  and  with  the  light  of 
science  cast  upon  it,  that  dirty,  unsightly  lump,  which  even  the  kitchen- 
maid  hates  to  handle,  becomes  full  of  beauty,  and  richer  in  marvels  than 
any  fairy  tale. 

Perhaps  you  don't  believe  me  ?  Well,  never  mind ;  although  the  subject 
does  seem  rather  black  at  first,  I  fancy  we  shall  soon  become  quite  wrapped 
up  in  it —  No!  I  don't  mean  that,  for  we  should  be  worse  than  char- 
coal-men, but  that  we  shall  find  it  more  interesting  than  it  appears  at  a 
single  glance. 

First,  let  us  see  where  charcoal  comes  from.  Here  is  a  piece  of  wood, 
soft,  white,  and  delicately  veined.  You  put  it  in  the  fire  for  a  moment, 
it  blazes  up,  and  a  black,  disagreeable  mass  remains.  What  has  happened  ? 
The  flame  was  certainly  not  black,  neither  was  the  wood.  In  fact,  the  char- 
coal could  be  made  as  well  with  a  burning-glass  as  with  a  regular  fire. 
Where,  then,  did  that  black  mass  come  from  ?    There,  that  bright-looking 
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girl  over  in  tbe  comer  yonder  has  hit  it ;  I  knew  she  would.  Yes, 
re  right,  the  charcoal  waa  in  the  wood,  and  the  fire  only  took  it  out. 
you  say,  if  that  black  stuff  was  in  the  wood,  why  was  n't  the  wood 
:,  and  hew  did  the  fire  make  such  a  curious  change  ?  Let  us  see  I 
>w  there  is  a  wonderful  science  called  chemistry,  and  it  is  the  business 
ose  who  understand  it  to  find  out  what  all  things  are  made  oi.  Among 
-  strvige  discoveries  these  chemists  have  learned  that  it  is  perfectly 
ibie  for  two  or  more  substances  to  unite  together  to  form  another  new 
tance  unlike  either  of  the  original  ones.  For  instance,  when  iron  is 
uto  water  it  slowly  changes  into  rusL  The  gray  metal  has  united  with 
istance  called  oxygen,  and  something  b  formed  whidi  is  different  from 
r.  But  l^  suitable  methods  the  iron  can  again  be  taken  out  of  the 
and  made  to  look  just  as  it  did  before. 

)w  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  charcoal  in  wood,  it  having 
ined,  as  it  is  called,  with  three  or  four  other  substances  to  form  one 
h  is  unlike  them  alL  When  the  wood  is  put  in  the  fire  the  heat  forces 
:  substances  apart,  some  of  them  going  off  in  smoke,  while  tbe  charcoal 
ins.  But,  say  you,  if  the  charcoal  is  left  too  long  in  tbe  fire,  it  will 
be  burnt  up  and  disappear ;  what  happens  to  it  then  ? 
9t  now  1  spoke  of  a  substance  named  oxygen,  which  unites  with  iron 
<nn  rust  This  oxygen  is  a  peculiar  gas  forming  about  one  fiflh  of 
:ommon  air,  and  whenever  any  substance  is  burnt  completely  it  simply 
s  with  oxygen.  Now  when  charcoal  by  burning  unites  with  this  gas, 
w  gas  is  fonned,  transparent  and  odorless  like  air,  and  known  as  car- 
:  acid.  But,  although  this  acid  seems  so  much  like  air,  it  is  in  some 
M;ts  very  different.  A  burning  candle  plunged  into  it  is  extinguished, 
any  small  animal  —  for  instance,  a  mouse  —  dies  the  momeut  it  tries 
reathe  it.  So,  unlike  air,  carbonic  acid  puts  out  fire  and  destroys  life, 
this  gas  may  be  swallowed  with  perfect  safety ;  for  instance,  it  occurs 
e  saleratus  which  your  mother  uses  in  her  kitchen,  and  it  forms  tbe 
Liing  bobbles  which  escape  &om  common  soda-water  and  make  you 
so  fuooity  when  they  get  up  into  your  nose.  Although  deadly  to  the 
I,  it  is  harmless  to  the  stomach. 

1  through  nature  it  exists,  sometimes  free,  and  sometimes  united  with 
'  materials.  Combined  with  lime,  it  forms  limestone,  of  which  marble 
chalk  are  mere  varieties.  So  the  pure  white  walls  of  a  palace  may 
ill  of  charcoal,  and  the  most  beautifiil  statue  also  may  cont^un  it.  In 
ree  state  it  often  fills  old  wells  and  cellars  which  have  been  closed  for 
.,  so  that  the  workman  who  descends  into  such  places  to  make  repairs 
lose  his  life  in  consequence. 

Italy  there  is  a  cave,  which  has  a  layer  of  the  gas  at  its  bottom,  this 
ance  being  so  much  heavier  than  common  air  that  it  always  sinks  in  it. 
ellers  can  safely  enter  this  cave,  since  their  heads  are  far  above  the 
ly  layer,  whereas  small  animals  are  immediately  overcome.  The  guides 
rs  carry  in  a  little  dog,  to  show  the  eSects  of  the  gas,  and  from  this  the 
r  tA  the  i^ace  is  derived, — Grotto  del  Cane,  iDeaning  grotto  of  the  dog. 
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The  creatare  is  never  allowed  to  die,  however,  being  soon  taken  out  again 
and  revived  by  the  fresh  sdr. 

In  Java  there  is  a  far  more  wonderful  place,  known  as  the  Poison  Valley. 
Here  a  huge  mountain  hollow  is  filled  with  the  deadly  gas,  so  that  the 
traveller  who  looks  down  upon  it  from  above  sees  its  desolate  rocky  floor 
whitened  with  the  bones  of  animals  which  have  descended  into  it  and  lost 
their  lives. 

But  there  is  always  a  way  of  ascertaining  the  danger  in  such  places  as 
usually  contain  carbonic  acid.  Simply  lower  a  lighted  candle  into  the  well, 
cellar,  or  cave,  and  if  the  gas  is  present  the  light  will  go  out. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  carbonic  add  must  interest  us  all.  We 
and  all  other  animals  breathe  it  out  of  our  lungs  continually.  But  the  air 
which  we  breathe  in  is  almost  .wholly  free  from  the  gas,  and  in  fact  does 
not  contain  much- charcoal  in  any  form.  So  if  we  breathe  it  out  we  must 
contain  charcoal  in  ourselves.  .  Now,  if  we  constantly  breathe  it  away,  we 
must  in  time  use  up  all  we  have,  unless  we  get  more  of  it  from  other  sources. 
Where,  then,  does  it  come  from  ?  Our  food !  Every  article  of  food  in 
common  use,  except  salt,  contains  more  or  less  charcoal.  If  you  put  sugar, 
flour,  meat,  or  vegetables  into  the  fire,  you  will  be  able  to  get  it  from  them. 
Indeed,  every  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  contains  no  less  than  forty-two 
pounds  of  it  1 

More  than  this,  every  living  being  and  every  plant  has  charcoal  in  nearly 
all  its  parts.  The  most  beautiful  flowers,  even  the  snow-white  lily  and  the 
queenly  rose,  have  this  wonderful  substance  in  their  very  colors  and  in  the 
odors  with  which  they  delight  us.  For  instance,  the  perfume  of  roses  is 
due  to  an  oil  contained  in  the  flower,  which,  when  extracted,  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  otto  of  roses,  and  every  seventeen  pounds  of  this  precious 
material  contains  no  less  than  fifteen  pounds  of  charcoal  I  Why,  my  dear 
reader,  half  your  own  weight,  nay,  more  than  half,  is  —  what  do  you  think  ? 
--^charcoal  and  water !  So  the  next  time  any  one  asks  you  what  you  are 
made  of,  don't  say  dust,  but  charcoal  and  water,  and  you  will  be  nearer 
right.  Not  but  that  you  contain  other  substances  also,  only  these  are  in 
the  largest  quantity.  Did  somebody  laugh  at  me  and  call  me  a  charcoal-man 
just  then  ?    Very  well,  my  dear,  suit  yourself,  it  don't  hurt  my  feelings  ! 

But  I  said  that  both  plants  and  animals  contain  charcoal.  The  animals 
get  it  from  the  plants  or  by  eating  one  another,  but  where  do  the  plants 
get  it  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  that  queer  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  formed 
when  charcoal  is  burned,  and  which  we  give  out  from  our  lungs  as  the 
resalt  of  a  sort  of  burning  of  the  food  within  us.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe 
you  are  a  furnace,  but  you  are.  The  food  you  eat  really  undergoes  a  sort 
of  burning  up  within  you,  its  charcoal  going  off  in  carbonic  acid  after  uniting 
with  the  oxygen  you  breathe  in  from  the  air.  And  from  this  mild  sort  of 
combustion  results  all  the  natural  heat  of  your  body. 

Now  all  animals,  of  course  including  human  beings,  must  have  oxygen 
to  breathe,  and  they  steadily  use  it  up  in  making  carbonic  aoid.  So  then, 
if  the  life-giving  gas  is  constantly  removed  from  the  air  and  a  deadly  one 
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iD  its  place,  tbe  atmosphere  must  in  time  become  unlit  to  breathe,  and 

upon  the  earth  be  rendered  impossible.  That  is,  unless  there  is  some 
f  by  which  Nature  gets  rid  of  the  impurities,  and  restores  the  life  (if 
nay  use  the  word)  of  the  air.  This  is  done  by  the  plants,  it  being  their 
y  to  breathe  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  take  away  its  char- 
il,  and  give  back  the  oxygen  in  a  fit  state  for  our  lungs.  And  so  the 
ircoal  goes  back  and  forth  ;  we  eat  the  plant,  and,  after  using  its  char- 
J,  breathe  it  out  again  to  be  reconsumed  by  other  plants  and  again  made 
for  our  use.  So,  while  the  plants  provide  us  with  food  and  purify  the 
for  us,  we  return  tl^  compliment  by  providing  them  with  the  atmosphere 
ich  is  necessary  for  their  life.  We  work  for  them  and  they  for  US.  In 
t,  all  natural  objects  are  more  our  friends  than  we  at  first  think. 
)ut  all  this  time  we  have  been  talking  only  of  ordinary  charcoal,  while 
re  are  three  or  four  other  varieties  of  it.  These,  however,  are  all  known 
ler  different  names,  charcoal  being  merely  the  most  common  one  of  them, 
ile  the  whole  are  classed  under  the  one  title  of  carbon.  So,  then,  char- 
1  is  merely  one  kind  of  carbon.     Now  for  another. 

^ng  ages  since,  before  men  lived  upon  the  earth,  there  were  vast  forests 
sting  in  which  great  palms  and  gigantic  ferns  as  large  as  our  trees  are 
lay  flourished  luxuriantly.  And  generation  after  generation  of  trees 
lid  grow  up  and  decay  and  tall,  and  others  would  take  their  places,  just 
in  our  forests  now,  while  the  great  logs  and  dead  branches  and  half- 
ted  leaves  accumulated  on  the  ground.  Thus  layer  after  layer  of  vege- 
le  matter  all  full  of  carbon  was  heaped  up  one  above  another.  Then  soil 
I  formed  above,  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot,  pressing  the  remains  of 

ancient  trees  into  a  solid  mass,  which  slowly  decayed.  But  under  these 
:umstances  the  carbon  was  left  behind,  and,  when  the  soil  ^>ove  hardened 
1  rock,  was  squeezed  harder  and  harder  till  it  became  what  we  now 
ract  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  use  as  fuel,  —  coal.  And  in  the 
ks  surrounding  the  coal-beds,  and  often  in  the  coal  itself,  we  find  now 

prints  of  leaves,  and  sometimes  huge  logs  of  what  once  was  wood,  but 
t  is  changed  to  stone,  with  all  the  original  markings  of  the  bark  and 
n  the  delicate  veins  of  the  leaves  as  distinct  as  if  the  trees  had  died  but 
terday.  So  these  old  forests,  which  no  man  ever  saw,  have  written  their 
Xiry  for  us  in  the  solid  rocks,  leaving  a  record  far  more  reliable   than 

book  ever  written  by  unaided  man.  How  many  millions  of  years  ago 
se  forests  flourished  no  man  can  say  ;  we  only  know  that  their  trees 
:red  &om  all  which  grow  at  the  present  time,  and  that  they  stored  up 

for  us.    They  died,  but  were  not  wasted,  for  waste  is  unknown  in 

"he  same  process  is  going  on  to-day.  The  decaying  vegetation  of  huge 
jnps  slowly  changes  into  peat,  which  is  but  one  step  in  the  formation  of 
I,  and  will  in  future  ages  become  the  fuel  of  other  races  of  men.  The 
artunate  traveller  who  chances  by  night  to  be  lost  in  these  swamps  often 
olda  lights  dance  before  him,  like  distant,  waving  torches,  which  lure 
L  onwards,  in  the  hope  of  shelter,  to  greater  danger  and  even  death. 
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These  ghostly  flames,  the  will-o'-the-wisps  as  they  are  called,  have  their 
origin  in  decaying  vegetables,  and  are  also,  therefore,  if  not  containing  char- 
coal, unable  to  exist  without  it 

Almost  all  our  artificial  lights  contain  carbon.  The  flame  of  a  candle, 
of  a  gas-burner,  or  of  a  lamp  depends  for  its  light  upon  little  particles  of 
charcoal,  which,  when  collected,  form  common  lamp-black,  or  soot.  Petro- 
leum, from  which  kerosene  is  made,  is  also  rich  in  carbon,  being  formed 
probably  from  decaying  vegetables  and  animals  which  lived  ages  ago,  in 
some  cases  even  when  the  great  forests  of  the  coal  period  were  storing 
up  solid  fuel  near  by.  But  in  many  cases  the  petroleum  was  hidden  away 
in  the  rocks  long  before  the  coal  period,  being,  it  may  be,  as  much  older 
than  the  coal  as  the  latter  is  older  than  man ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  wells  have  been  filled  with  their  oil  since  the  mighty  forests  which 
formed  the  ^oal  were  covered  up  with  solid  layers  of  stone. 

But,  besides  coal  and  charcoal,  two  other  important  forms  of  carbon  exist, 
both  of  which  are  dug  from  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  common  black  lead, 
from  which  our  lead-pencils  are  made,  and  which  the  kitchen-girls  use  in 
their  stove-polish.  The  other  is  —  what  do  you  think  ? — diamond/  Yes, 
the  brilliant,  clear,  precious  diamond  is  nothing  but  carbon,  precisely  the 
same  substance  as  common,  dirty,  e very-day  charcoal. 

So  we  see  that  carbon,  whether  we  call  it  charcoal  or  not,  is  almost  every- 
where. It  is  in  the  solid  rocks  of  the  earth,  it  blossoms  in  the  rose  and 
is  exhaled  in  its  perfume,  it  lights  us  to  bed,  it  feeds  us,  and  it  keeps  us 
warm.  It  flows  in  our  blood,  and  lives  in  our  brains,  muscles,  hearts,  and 
even  in  the  very  eyes  with  which  we  look  at  it  It  is  in  the  printer's  ink 
upon  the  page  before  you ;  you  write  with  it,  wear  it,  and  breathe  it  away. 
And  yet  in  its  most  important  uses  it  is  not  alone,  being  chiefly  valued  in 
its  compounds  with  other  substances.  And  just  so  are  nearly  all  substances 
most  valuable  with  and  for  others.  Even  you,  my  dear  reader,  follow  this 
rule.  This  little  piece  of  charcoal  teaches  you  that  No  one  can  work  for 
himself  and  by  himself  alone,  and  be  a  useful  being. 

Now  have  we  not  learned  that  nothing  is  insignificant?  Have  we  not 
learned  more  than  we  expected  ?  So  then  no  matter  how  small,  dull,  and 
uninteresting  an  object  may  at  first  seem,  if  we  study  it  carefully,  attentively, 
and  understandingly,  we  shall  ever  find  new  wonders  unfolding  themselves. 
Why,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  more  than  begun  to  see  the  marvels  of 
creation,  and  feel  sure  that  there  are  yet  whole  volumes  of  beautiful  truth, 
not  even  suspected  now,  to  be  learned  from  that  black  little  lump  of  char- 
coal. 

F.  W.  Clarke. 
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A    NIGHT   WITH    SANTA   CLAUS. 

IE,  little  ones,  you  have  ontromped  the  sun.  Look  !  he  throws  you 
good-night  kiss,  and  says,  "  Heigh-ho  I  we  Ve  had  a  merry  day,  little 
but  there 's  tun  left  over  for  to-morrow,  and  unless  you  want  me  to 
'00  napping  in  the  morning,  you  had  better  go  to  bed." 
',  if  the  horses  are  put  up  in  the  stable  and  the  dolls  tucked  into  the 
luse  within  five  minutes,  you  shall  have  a  story  to  dream  about. 
I  done  !  Now,  Charley,  tell  Bridget  to  bring  us  more  coal  and  make 
t  fire.  Draw  all  the  little  chairs  close  up,  —  so,  with  aunty  in  the 
,  holding  this  curly  mite  on  her  lap.  Ah  \  is  not  this  a  cosey  party  ? 
w  the  flames  play  hide-and-go-seek  through  the  bars,  and  how  merrily 
mce  on  the  walls ! 

very  long  ago,  and  not  very  far  from  here,  lived  a  little  boy  named 
Morgan.  Now  I  must  tell  at  once  how  Robby  looked,  else  how  will 
low  him  if  you  meet  him  in  the  street  ?  And  I  assure  you  that  the 
whom  such  a  wonderful  thing  happened  is  worth  knowing.  Blue- 
as  Rob,  and  fair-haired,  and  pug-nosed,  — just  the  sweetest  trifle,  his 
a  said  ;  but  that  small  nose  had  a  story  of  its  own  to  tell :  "  I  know 
ily  a  mite  of  a  nose  on  a  mite  of  a  boy,  but  I  won't  be  snubbed  by 
you  long  sharp  fellows."  If  ever  nose  meant  to  do  its  whole  duty 
h  thick  and  thin,  that  little  tum-up  of  Rob's  did.  There  you  have 
o's  face,  and  as  faces  are  but  pictures  of  hearts,  —  until  people  grow 
teach  their  eyes  and  lips  to  tet!  wrong  stories,  —  you  may  know  about 
ind  of  a  boy  Rob  was.  There  was  a  world  of  mischief  and  pluck, 
Iness  and  naughtiness,  jumbled  together  in  that  Ijtde  heart ;  but  ailer 
re  was  more  love  than  anything  else,  —  love  for  mamma  and  papa, 
George  and —  Santa  Claus  t  Ah  1  now  we  have  come  to  the  story 
1  You  know  you  often  nibble  away  at  the  crust  of  a  piece  of  cake, 
g  "  It  is  n't  so  very  good  after  all,"  until  all  at  once  yoa  bite  into  a 
so  we  have  nibbled  off  the  crust  of  my  story,  and  here  we  are  among 
iins  !  Santa  Qaus,  childhood's  blessed  saint,  to  begin  with  I 
,  the  day  before  Christmas,  Rob  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
wn  Main  Street  and  see  what  was  going  on ;  so  ai^r  dinner  his 
1  put  on  his  fur  cap  and  bright  scarf,  and  filled  his  pockets  with 
's  and  cookies,  telling  him  to  be  very  polite  to  Santa  Claus  if  be 
happen  to  meet  him. 

le  trotted,  merry  as  a  cricket,  now  a  skip,  now  a  slide,  longing  to 
somerset  in  the  snow,  yet  fearing  that  the  Recording  Angel,  who 
I  sharp  lookout  on  little  boys  at  Christmas  time,  might  pop  out  from 
H>x  and  convict  him  on  the  spot.  At  every  comer  he  held  his  breath, 
pecting  to  run  into  Santa  himself;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  happened, 
soon  found  himself  before  the  gay  windows  of  a  toy-shop. 
e  he  saw  a  spring  hobby-horse,  as  lai^e  as  a  Shetland  pony,  all  sad- 
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died  and  bridled,  too,  —  lacking  nothing,  in  fiact,  but  a  rider.  Rob  pressed 
his  nose  against  the  glass,  and  tried  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  boy  in 
that  saddle.  He  might  have  stood  there  all  day,  trying  to  conceive  that 
bliss,  had  not  a  ragged  little  fellow  pulled  his  coat,  piping  out,  "  Would  n't 
you  jist  like  that  pop-gun  mebbe  !  " 

"  Catch  me  looking  at  pop-guns  ! "  said  Rob,  shortly,  feeling  that  their 
very  mention  was  a  direct  insult  to  the  hobby-horse  ;  but  when  he  saw  how 
tattered  the  boy's  jacket  was,  he  said  more  softly,  "  P'raps  you  'd  like  a 
cooky." 

"  Try  me  wunst !  "  said  the  shrill  little  voice. 

There  was  a  queer  lump  in  Rob's  throat  as  he  emptied  one  pocket  of  its 
cakes  and  thrust  them  into  the  dirty,  eager  hands.  Then  he  marched  down 
the  street  without  so  much  as  glancing  at  that  glorious  steed  again. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  windows,  more  and  more  full  of  toys,  till 
at  last  our  boy  stood,  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  before  a  great  store  lighted- 
from  top  to  bottom,  for  it  was  growing  dark.  Rob  came  near  taking  off 
his  cap  and  sa3ring,  '<  How  do  you  do,  sir?  " 

To  whom  ?  you  ask ;  why,  to  an  image  of  Santa  Claus,  the  size  of  life, 
holding  a  Christmas-tree  filled  with  wonderful  fruit.  It  would  have  puzzled 
a  painter  to  find  colors  as  bright  as  Rob's  eyes  and  cheeks  were  then. 
Soon  a  happy  thought  struck  him :  "  Surely  this  must  be  Santa  Claus's  own 
store,  where  he  comes  to  fill  his  basket  with  toys  1  What  if  I  were  to  hide 
there  and  wait  for  him  ?"  As  I  said,  he  was  a  brave  little  chap,  so  he  walked 
straight  into  the  store  with  the  stream  of  big  people.  Everybody  was  busy ; 
mammas  were  looking  at  playthings,  papas  were  pulling  out  their  purses, 
clerks  were  tying  up  parcels,  and  errand-boys  were  scampering  to  and  fro 
as  if  they  had  lost  their  wits,  and  were  bent  on  finding  them.  No  one  had 
time  to  look  at  our  mite  of  a  Rob.  He  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  quiet  corner, 
till  he  caught  sight  of  some  winding  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  next  story. 
He  crept  up,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  till  he  reached  the  top. 

What  a  £adry-land  !  Toys  everywhere  !  Oceans  of  toys !  Nothing  but 
toys  I  excepting  one  happy  little  boy !  This  was  the  wholesale  department. 
Ask  mamma  what  those  troublesome  big  words  mean. 

Rob  came  nearer  losing  his  wits  than  ever  in  his  life  before,  and  indeed 
I  think  such  a  playroom  excuse  enough.  Think  of  fifty  great  rocking-horses 
in  a  pile ;  of  whole  flocks  of  woolly  sheep  and  curly  dogs,  with  the  real 
bark  in  them  ;  stacks  of  drums  ;  regiments  of  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth  ; 
companies  of  firemen  drawing  their  hose-carts  ;  no  end  of  wheelbarrows  and 
velocipedes  I 

Rob  screwed  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  as  a  gentle  hint  that  they  had 
better  not  play  him  any  tricks,  and  then  stared  with  might  and  main. 

The  room  was  lighted  just  brightly  enough  to  show  its  treasures,  yet  the 
far  comers  were  so  dim  as  to  give  quite  a  mysterious  air  to  the  baby-jumpers 
and  great  dolls,  lying  so  stiff  and  still  in  rows  upon  the  shelves.  But  what 
were  those  things  across  the  room  staring  at  him  so  fixedly  ?  Nothing  but 
masks,  of  course ;  he  had  played  with  one  many  a  time  at  home,  but  that 
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was  quite  different  from  being  such  a  host  of  those  grinning,  frowning  faces. 
Their  grimaces  and  scowls  were  meant  for  him,  that  was  deaf !  AU  the 
big  noses  seemed  to  be  snuffing  at  him  with  great  relish,  as  giants  always 
do  before  putting  little  boys  in  to  roast,  thought  Rob.  The  jaws  of  a  black 
bear  especially  had  just  opened  to  gobble  him  up.  At^together  he  was 
growing  very  uncomfortable  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  and  fearing  to  be  caught  he  hid  behind  a  baby-wagon.  No  one 
came,  however,  and  as  he  felt  rather  hungry,  he  took  out  the  remaining 
cakes  and  had  a  line  supper. 

Why  did  n't  Santa  Claus  come  ? 

Rob  was  really  getting  sleepy.  The  bustle  below  was  only  a  faint  murmur 
above,  and  so  soothing  that  he  stretched  out  bis  tired  legs,  and,  turning 
one  of  the  woolly  sheep  on  its  side,  pillowed  his  curly  head  on  it.  It  was 
so  nice  to  lie  there,  looking  at  the  ceiling  hung  with  toys,  the  faint  hum 
of  voices  in  his  ears,  and  sleepily  thinking  that,  if  be  cared  to,  he  might 
jump  up  and  mount  the  finest  horse  or  beat  the  biggest  drum  in  that  great 
room,  The  blue  eyes  grew  more  and  more  heavy,  the  place  took  on  a  misty 
look,  the  sounds  became  fainter.    Rob  was  fast  asleep. 

The  evening  wore  on  ;  papas  and  mammas  were  on  their  way  home  loaded  '' 
with  mysterious  parcels.    The  clerks  and  errand-boys,  too,  seized  their 
caps  and  left  the  store  in  high  glee,  — only  one  man  stayed  to  guard  it.     He 
went  up  stairs  to  turn  down  the  lights,  but  in  his  hurry  did  not  notice  the 
little  boy  so  snugly  stowed  away  behind  the  carts. 

Midnight !  The  bells  rang  loud  and  clear,  as  if  they  had  great  news  to 
tell  the  world.  What  noise  is  that  besides  the  belb  P  And  look,  O  look  ! 
who  is  that  striding  up  the  nxJm  with  a  great  basket  on  his  back  ?  He  has 
stolen  his  coat  from  a  polar  bear,  and  his  cap,  too.  I  declare  I  His  boots 
are  of  red  leather  and  reach  to  his  knees.  His  coat  and  cap  are  trimmed 
with  wreaths  of  holly,  bright  with  scarlet  berries. 

Good  sir,  let  us  see  your  face,  —  why  !  that  is  the  best  part  of  him,  ~  so 
round  and  so  ruddy,  such  twinkling  eyes  and  such  a  merry  took  about  those 
dimples  !    But  see  his  long  white  beard,  —  can  he  be  old  f 

O,  very,  very  old  I  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  years  !  Is  not  that  a 
long  life,  Uttle  ones  ?  But  he  has  a  young  heart,  —  this  dear  old  man,  —  and 
a  kind  one.  Can  you  guess  his  name  f  "  Hurrah  (or  Santa  Claus  !  "  Right ! 
—  the  very  one. 

He  put  his  basket  down  near  Robby,  and  with  his  back  turned  to  him 
shook  the  snow  from  his  fur  coat  Some  of  the  flakes  fell  on  Rob's  (ace 
and  roused  him  from  his  sleep.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  white  figure, 
but  did  not  stir  or  cry  out  He  knew  him  in  a  twinkling,  though  to  his 
sleepy  eyes  he  looked  more  like  a  nice  plump  angel  than  anything  else. 
Very  quiet  he  lay,  not  daring  to  speak  a  word  lest  the  vision  should  vanish. 
But,  bless  his  big  heart !  he  had  no  idea  of  vanishing  till  his  night's  work 
was  done.  He  took  a  large  book  from  his  pocket,  opened  to  the  first  page, 
and  looked  at  it  very  closely. 

•*  TOMHV  Turner,"  was  written  at  the  top,  and  just  below  was  a  little 
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map,  —  yes,  there  was  Tommy's  heart  mapped  out  like  a  country.  Part  of 
the  land  was  marked  goody  part  of  it  bad;  some  of  the  people  were  called 
civilized  and  some  savage.  Here  and  there  were  little  flags  to  point  out 
places  where  battles  had  been  fought  during  the  year,  —  like  the  flags  in  the 
atlas,  you  know.  Some  of  them  were  black,  and  some  white ;  wherever  a 
good  feeling  had  won  the  fight  there  was  a  white  one.  Love  and  Hate  had 
a  dreadful  tussle  in  Tommy's  heart  one  day,  but  Love  won  the  field,  and 
Santa  Claus  in  triumph  reared  a  white  flag  on  the  very  spot.  In  another 
place  a  black  one  showed  where  selfishness  and  generosity  fought  over  an 
orange,  but  self —  that  wicked  old  general  who  kills  and  enslaves  so  many 
good  impulses  —  carried  off  the  orange.  He  had  to  pay  roundly  for  it  now, 
however,  for  Santa  Claus  shook  his  head  grimly  when  his  eye  fell  on  it,  — 
then  he  seemed  to  be  counting. 

"  Tommy  Turner,"  said  he  aloud,  — "  six  white  flags,  three  black ;  that 
leaves  only  three  presents  for  Tommy  ;  but  we  must  see  what  can  be  done 
for  him." 

So  he  bustled  about  among  the  toys,  and  soon  had  a  ball,  a  horse,  and  a 
Noah's  ark  tied  up  in  a  parcel,  which  he  tossed  into  the  basket 

Name  after  name  was  read  off,  some  of  them  belonging  to  his  little  play- 
mates, and  you  may  be  sure  Rob  listened  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth. 

^*  Robby  Morgan  1 "  said  Santa  Claus. 

In  his  excitement  that  small  boy  nearly  upset  the  cart,  but  Santa  was 
so  busy  with  his  map  that  he  did  not  notice  it. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  "  —  Rob's  breath  came  very  short 
—  "  whites  /  " 

He  almost  clapped  his  hands. 

"  One,  two,  three,  blacks  /  Now  I  wonder  what  that  little  chap  would 
like,  —  here 's  a  drum,  a  box  of  tools,  a  knife,  and  a  menagerie.  If  he  had  n't 
run  away  from  school  that  day  and  then  told  a  lie  about  it,  I  'd  give  him  a 
rocking-horse." 

Rob  groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit. 

"  But,  bless  him  I  he 's  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  perhaps  he  will  do  better 
next  year  if  I  give  him  the  horse."     J 

That  was  too  much  for  our  boy.  With  a  "  hurrah  !  "  he  jumped  up  and 
turned  a  somerset  right  at  Santa  Claus's  feet. 

"  Stars  and  stripes  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  what 's  this  ?  " 

"  Come  along,  I  '11  show  you  the  one,"  was  the  only  answer  Rob  gave, 
tugging  at  the  fur  coat  with  all  his  might. 

Santa  Gaus  suffered  himself  to  be  led  off  to  the  pile  of  horses.  You  may 
believe  that  Rob's  sharp  eyes  soon  picked  out  the  one  with  the  longest  tail 
and  thickest  mane. 

"  Well,  he  beats  all  the  boys  ever  I  saw,  back  to  the  year  one  !  What 
shall  I  do  with  the  little  spy  ?  "  soliloquized  Santa  Claus. 

"  O  dear  Santa  Claus ! "  cried  Robby,  hugging  the  red  boots,  "  do  just 
take  me  'long  with  you ;  I  '11  stick  tight  when  you  slide  down  the  chimbley." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  you  will  stick  tight  —  in  the  chimney,  little  man." 
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"  I  mean  to  your  back,"  half  sobbed  Rob. 

Santa  Claus  can't  bear  to  see  little  folks  in  trouble,  so  he  took  the  boy 
in  his  arms,  and  aslced  him  where  he  wanted  to  go. 

"  To  Tommy  Turner's,  and  O  you  know  that  boy  in  the  awful  old  jacket 
that  likes  pop-guns,"  was  the  breathless  reply. 

Of  course  he  knew  him,  for  he  knows  every  boy  and  girl  in  Christendom  j 
so  a  pop-gun  was  added  to  the  medley  of  toys.  Santa  Claus  then  strapped 
Rob  and  the  basket  upon  his  back,  and  crept  through  an  open  window  to 
a  ladder  he  had  placed  there,  down  which  he  ran  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel. 

The  reindeers  before  the  sledge  were  in  a  hurry  to  be  off,  and  tinkled 
their  silver  bells  right  merrily.  An  instant  more,  and  they  were  snugly 
tucked  up  in  the  white  robes,  —  an  instant  more,  and  they  were  flying  like 
the  wind  over  the  snow.  , 

Ah  !  Tommy's  home.  Santa  Clatis  sprang  out,  placed  the  light  ladder 
gainst  the  house,  and  before  Rob  could  wink  —  a  good  fair  wink  —  they 
were  on  the  roof  maJcing  for  the  chimney.  Whether  it  swallowed  him,  or 
he  swallowed  it,  is  still  a  puzile  to  Robby.  He  only  had  time  to  wonder, 
on  the  way  down,  if  young  avalanches  felt  so,  taking  their  lirst  slide. 

Tommy  lay  sleeping  in  his  little  bed  and  dreaming,  doubtless,  of  a  merry 
Christmas,  for  his  rosy  mouth  was  puckered  into  something  between  a 
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i^histle  and  a  smile.  Rob  longed  to  ^ve  him  a  friendly  punch,  but  Santa 
Claus  shook  his  head ;  %q  they  filled  his  stocking  and  hurried  away,  for 
empty  little  stockings  the  world  over  were  waiting  for  that  generous  hand. 

On  they  sped  again,  never  stopping  until  they  came  to  a  wretched  little 
hovel  with  only  a  black  pipe  instead  of  a  chimney  sticking  through  the 
roo£ 

Rob  thought,  "  Now  I  guess  he  '11  have  to  give  it  up,"  but  no,  he  softly 
pushed  the  door  open  and  stepped  in.  On  a  ragged  cot  lay  the  urchin  to 
whom  Robby  had  given  the  cookies.  One  of  them,  half-eaten,  was  still 
clutched  in  his  hand.  Santa  Claus  gently  opened  the  other  little  fist  and 
put  the  pop-gun  in  it 

**  Give  him  my  drum,"  whispered  Rob,  and  Santa  Claus  without  one  word 
placed  it  near  the  rumpled  head. 

How  swiftly  they  flew  under  the  bright  stars  !  How  sweetly  rang  the 
bells ! 

When  Santa  Claus  reined  up  at  Robby 's  door  he  found  his  little  comrade 
fast  asleep ;  so  he  laid  him  tenderly  in  his  crib,  and  drew  off  a  stocking 
which  he  filled  with  the  smaller  toys  ;  the  rocking-horse  he  placed  close 
to  the  crib,  that  Rob  might  mount  him  betimes  on  Christmas  morning. 

A  kiss,  and  he  was  gone. 

P.  S.  Rob's  mamma  says  it  was  all  a  dream,  but  he  declares,  indignantly, 
that  "  it 's  true  as  Fourth  o'  July  I "  and  /prefer  to  take  his  word  for  it. 

Annie  R,  Annan, 


OUR    BOYS'    SKATING    SONG. 

OUT !  in  the  frosty  morning  air,  — 
Out  on  our  glittering  skates  ! 
Ho,  for  the  river's  crystal  glare ! 
Who  is  the  laggard  that  waits? 
Keen  is  the  north-wind  over  the  plain, 

Keen  as  a  hunter's  blade ; 
But  none  in  our  dauntless  skating  train 
Of  his  blust'ring  blast  is  afraid. 

Then  away,  away  o'er  the  crystal  track! 

On  slippers  of  glittering  steel,  away ! 
The  ice  may  bend,  and  the  ice  may  crack ; 

We  'U  laugh  in  the  face  of  all  danger  to-day. 

Now  for  a  straight  heat,  swift  and  far! 
Now  for  a  good  mile  race  ! 
VOL.  vn.  —  NO.  I.  3 
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Hey,  how  the  thin  sheets  creak  and  jar 

Beneath  our  lightning  pace  1 
Frost  in  our  nostrils,  —  tingling  frost,— 

Frost  on  our  waving  hair ; 
But,  boy»,  we  're  willing  to  pay  the  cost 

The  skater's  delights  to  share. 

Then  away,  away  o'er  the  crystal  trackl 

On  uppers  of  glittering  steel,  away  I 
The  ice  may  bend,  and  the  ice  may  crack, 

We  'U  laugh  in  the  face  of  all  Axagst  to-dxf. 

Now  to  the  right  we  quickly  turn ; 

And  now  to  the  left  we  fly  I 
Hi !  how  the  blue  steel  seems  to  spurn 

The  ice  as  we  whistle  byl 
Bend  to  the  home-stretch,  racers,  bend  t 

Bend  with  a  sweeping  stride  ; 
And  rough  <dd  North-Wind,  he  shall  lend 

Us  wings  as  we  homeward  glide. 

Then  amy,  away  o'er  the  crystal  tnck  I 

On  sUppeis  of  glittering  steel,  away ! 
The  ice  may  bend,  and  the  ice  may  crack, 

We  '11  laugh  in  the  foce  of  all  danger  to-day. 

Merrily  goes  the  winter-time. 

When  the  streams  are  frozen  strong; 
When  skate-steel's  ring  and  skater's  rhyme 

Are  blent  in  a  gleeful  song ; 
The  drone  may  doze  by  the  chimney-side. 

And  close  to  the  hearth-rug  cling; 
But  the  wide-awake  school-boy's  joy  and  pride 

la  the  skater's  song  to  dug. 

Then  away,  away  o'er  the  crystal  track ! 

On  slippers  of  glittering  steel,  away  t 
The  ice  may  bend,  and  the  ice  may  crack. 

We  'U  laugh  in  the  face  of  all  danger  to-day. 

C.  H.  Barnes. 
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A   TALK   ABOUT    ANIMALS, 

"  /^NLY  think,"  said  Utde  EQa  Randolph,  "what  a  wonderful  creature 
^^  the  rhinoceros  is !    You  believe  an  elephant  is  a  pretty  big  animal, 
don't  you?" 

"  He  is  the  biggest  and  strongest  animal  in  the  world,"  said  her  brother 
Rufus,  who  had  great  faith  in  elephants. 

"  There  *s  where  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Ella.  "  The  rhinoceros  is  so 
strong  that  he  can  take  an  elephant,  big  as  he  is,  right  up  on  his  horn,  and 
think  nothing  of  it,  till  the  elephant's  £it  runs  down  into  his  tyes  amd 
blinds  him." 

"  Ho !  you  read  that  in  the  story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  I "  said  Rufus, 
laughing  at  her,  *'  Why,  Ella !  an  elephant  could  toss  your  rhinoceros  on 
his  tusks,  or  strangle  him  with  his  trunk,  and  then  trample  him  under  those 
great  feet  of  his,  easy  as  anything.    I  bet  on  the  elephant ! " 

"  I  bet  on  the  rhinoceros ! "  replied  Ella,  decidedly.  Til  ask  Cousin 
Tim  about  it  He  *s  been  all  over  the  world,  and  he  '11  know.  O  Cousin 
Tim,  you're  just  in  time!  Now  tell  me  —  "  and  she  poured  out  her 
story. 

Cousin  Tim  —  a  jolly  old  boy,  who  had  really  been  much  about  the  world, 
as  she  said  —  laughed  heartily  at  her  graphic  account  of  the  rhinoceros 
blinded  by  the  fat  of  the  elephant  carried  on  his  horn.  He  took  her  on 
his  knee,  and,  stroking  her  hair  affectionately,  said,  "  And  did  n't  you  read 
still  further,  how,  when  the  rhinoceros  fell  down  and  died,  with  the  elephant 
sticking  on  his  horn,  a  great  bird  called  a  roc  came  and  carried  them  both 
away?" 

Ella  said  yes,  but  that  she  did  n't  exactly  beMeve  that  part  of  the  story. 

**  O,  did  n't  you  ?  Well,  you  are  right.  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  Arabian 
Nights  are  not  very  good  authority  in  natural  history.  I  've  seen  an  ele- 
phant and  a  rhinoceros  together  —  " 

"  O,  have  you  ?  "  "  Do  tell  us  about  St,  Cousin  Tim  f "  cried  both  chit 
dren  at  once.    "  Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  where  you  may  see  all  sorts  of 
animals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  —  except  a  few  that  you  read  of  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,"  he  added,  laughing.  "  I  've  seen  a  lady  elephant  wind  her  trunk 
about  the  neck  of  the  rhinoceros  —  '* 

"  To  strangle  him  ?  "  cried  Rufus,  eageriy.  *<  I  told  you  so,  Ella !  I  bet 
on  the  elephant ! " 

"  No,  not  to  strangle  him,  but  in  play,  —  to  hug  him,  I  suppose.  When 
tamed  together  the  two  animals  are  very  good  friends,  though  they  are  ene- 
mies in  their  native  wilds.  There  the  rhinoceros  always  gives  a  grunt  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  runs  off  when  he  hears  the  elephant  coming.  And  well  he 
may  ;  for  a  rhinoceros  is  only  about  four  or  five  £eet  high,  while  the  elephant 
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We  call  the  thing  a  horn,  and  yet  it  is  not  one,  strictly  speaking.  It  does 
not  grow  out  of  the  skull,  like  an  ox*horn,  but  out  of  the  skin,  like  a  hair, 
having  no  connection  with  the  t)one  beneath.  It  has,  in  fact,  more  the 
nature  of  a  hair  than  of  a  horn,  —  or,  rather,  of  a  hard,  compact  mass  of 
hairs,  rough  about  the  sides,  but  ending  in  a  smooth  sharp  point.  All  the 
hairs  which  belong  on  an  animaPs  body  seem  to  have  been  gathered  in  a 
bundle  on  this  creature's  nose  ;  for  he  is  naked,  like  the  elephant,  who  is  a 
sort  of  second  cousin  of  his,  according  to  writers  on  natural  history.  Both 
belong  to  the  family  kA  pachyderms^  or  thick-skinned  animals.  The  skin 
of  the  rhinoceros  lies  upon  him  in  heavy  folds,  so  thick  and  hard  and  shell- 
like that  tliey  make  him  look  something  like  a  gigantic  tortoise.  The 
natives  of  Asiatic  countries,  where  the  riiinoceros  is  found,  use  his  tough 
hide  to  make  shields  of.  It  is  a  protection  against  even  the  claws  of  a 
tiger  or  the  sword  of  a  man,  —  and  yet  not  against  the  animal's  worst 
enemy." 

•»  What  is  that  ?  "  both  children  wished  to  know. 

"  An  insect  that  works  under  the  folds  of  his  skin,  and  sometimes  tor- 
ments him  almost  to  death.  When  he  can  endure  its  bites  no  longer,  he 
goes  and  buries  himself  in  the  mud,  leaving  only  his  nose  sticking  out,  and 
stays  there  until  he  has  drowned  or  smothered  his  tormentors.  Sometimes 
he  stays  until  the  miid,  baking  in  the  sun,  becomes  so  hardened  about  him 
that  he  can  scarcely  get  out.  The  natives  take  advantage  of  him  then,  and 
kill  him  while  he  is  struggling  to  free  himself.  He  is  often  saved  from  them, 
as  he  is  from  the  insects,  by  his  best  friend." 

"  What  is  that  ? " 

"  A  little  bird,  called  the  rhinoceros  bird.  It  always  goes  with  the  rhinoce- 
ros, riding  on  his  back,  and  perching  upon  him  when  he  sleeps  at  night. 
It  feeds  upon  the  insects  that  are  the  torment  of  his  life.  When  he  is 
asleep,  and  danger  is  coming,  this  faithful  little  friend  screams  in  his  ear 
to  wake  him.  Sometimes  when  a  rhinoceros  has  been  shot  the  bird  has 
been  seen  to  keep  watch  over  him,  and  scream  in  his  ear  to  wake  him,  at 
sight  of  the  hunter  returning ;  but  he  is  dead,  and  cannot  awake.  There 
is  something  very  curious,  as  well  as  touching,  in  this  friendship  existing 
between  the  big  beast  and  the  little  bird." 

"  Are  the  elephant's  tusks  real  horns,  or  are  they  like  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  ?  "  Rufus  asked. 

"  Neither.  They  are  teeth.  Monstrous  teeth,  to  be  sure.  I  have  seen 
a  pair  nine  feet  long,  that  weighed  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Mr. 
Gumming,  the  great  English  hunter,  tells  of  one  he  had  that  weighed  a 
hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds,  —  a  single  tusk  heavier  than  your  Uncle 
Thomas,  and  he  is  a  very  solid  man.  It  was  almost  eleven  feet  long.  The 
ivory  in  such  a  tusk  would  have  been  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars." 

**  Ivory  I  "  exclaimed  little  Ella. 

"Yes,  my  dear.  Ivory  is  nothing  but  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  certain 
animals.    Elephants  are  hunted  for  their  tusks ;  and  thousands  are  killed 
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»ery  year  to  furnish  ivory  for  the  cutleiy  eatablisbmcnt*  of  a  tingle  town 
n  England.  The  handle  of  that  pretty  Sheffield  knife  your  Uncle  Thonuu 
;ave  you  last  Cbiistmas,  Rufiis,  U  ivory,  and  it  grew  in  an  elephant'a 

QSk." 

"  I  should  think  the  elephants  would  all  get  killed  ofi;  at  that  rate,"  said 

"  So  should  I,  —  and  indeed  I  believe  they  are  becoming  scarce.  Perhaps 
hey  will  before  long  disappear  from  Asia  and  Africa,  as  they  have  from 
his  country." 

"  What !  were  there  ever  elephants  in  America  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  elephant  and  even  th«  rhinoceros  were  once,  like  the  mastodon, 
ahat»tants  of  this  continent." 

"  How  do  folks  know  that  ?  " 

"  By  the  bones  of  these  anunals,  which  have  been  found  here." 

"  How  strange  ! " 

"  Not  half  so  strange,  Ella,  as  what  is  found  in  Northern  Siberia,  —  that 
tnintry  of  ice  and  snow.  The  elephant,  you  know,  likes  a  warm  climate. 
4ow— will  you  believe  it?— in  coM  Siberia,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
or  a  wild  elephant  to  live,  the  bones  of  so  many  dead  ones  are  found  buried 
n  the  frozen  banks  of  rivers  that  a  great  business  is  carried  on  digging 
hem  out  and  sending  the  tusks  to  market.  Regular  ivory  mines  they  are, 
md  very  valuable.  The  tusks  are  perfect,  and  sometimes  very  large,  and 
hey  furnish  the  best  of  tvory,  though  they  have  been  there,  I  suppose, 
housands  and  thousands  of  years." 

"  Why,  how  did  they  ever  get  there,  if  the  country  is  so  cold?" 

"It  must  have  been  warmer  once  than  it  is  now.  Then  some  great  change 
Q  the  climates  of  the  earth  took  place,  ~  1  won't  pretend  to  say  what,  —  and 
ce  and  snow  buried  whole  regions  where  the  rhinoceros  once  tossed  his 
lom  and  the  elephant  swung  his  trunk." 

"  Do  little  baby  elephants  have  tusks  ?  "  Ella  inqaired. 

"  They  have  small  ones,  called  '  milk  tusks,'  which  they  shed  when  they 
xe  two  or  three  years  old  ;  then  the  real  tusks  come  out,  and  continue  to 
7t)w  as  lon^  as  the  elephant  lives,  which  is  a  good  while,  —  sometimes  a 
lundred  and  fifty  or  even  two  hundred  years.  Of  the  Indian  elephants  only 
he  males  have  tusks  ;  but  both  males  and  females  of  the  African  species 
lave  them,  though  those  of  the  males  are  much  the  larger." 

"  If  the  elephant's  tusks  are  so  long,  how  can  he  ever  pnt  his  month  to 
he  ground  to  eat  and  drink  ?"  Ella  was  anxious  to  know. 

"  My  dear,  he  never  puts  his  mouth  to  the  ground.  He  can't  His  tusks 
Lre  too  long  and  bis  neck  is  so  short  He  would  starve  to  death  if  it  was  n't 
or  his  trunk.  That  is  a  most  wonderiul  member.  It  is  a  sort  of  long  nose 
rith  something  like  a  finger  on  the  end  of  it  It  can  pick  up  a  penny,  or 
LiU  a  man  at  a  blow.  It  can  stretch  out  very  long,  and  wind  about  things, 
ir  it  can  draw  itself  up  into  a  short,  wrinkled  mass.  It  is  hollow,  and  when 
he  animal  wishes  to  drink  he  first  fills  it  with  water,  then  curls  it  about, 
luts  the  end  into  his  mouth,  and  empties  it  like  a  bottle  into  his  throat" 
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^' Yes ;  and  I  saw  him  eat  hay  at  the  menagerie,  last  summer,"  said  Rufus. 

He  just  took  a  wisp  with  his  trunlc,  gave  it  a  twist,  and  stuffed  it  into  his 
mouth.  I  gave  htm  a  cracker,  and  it  was  odd  to  see  his  great  trunk  pick 
it  out  from  between  my  fingers,  and  then  go  through  with  all  the  motions 
for  so  little  a  thing  ! " 

^'  To  enable  him  to  do  all  it  does,  there  are  in  the  elephant's  trunk  more 
than  fifty  thousand  separate  muscles,  —  so  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said 
Cousin  Tim.  '<  He  does  some  very  curious  things  with  it  He  takes  up 
sand,  and  flings  it  all  over  his  body.  Or  he  bathes  himself  by  filling  his 
trunk  with  water,  and  then  spirting  it  over  his  back  and  sides.  Sometimes 
he  brushes  himself  with. wisps  of  hay,  and  I  've  seen  him,  plucking  herbs 
by  the  wayside,  knock  them  carefully  against  his  fore  legs,  to  brush  the 
dust  ofi",  before  putting  them  into  hi9  mouth.  The  foot  and  head  of  the 
elephant  are  almost  as  wonderfully  formed  as  his  trunk.  To  support  his 
enormous  weight,  and  enable  him  to  move  without  a  heavy  jar  at  each 
step,  his  hoof  is  composed  of  a  great  many  elastic  homy  plates,  which  make 
it  almost  as  soft  as  a  football,  so  that  he  walks  or  runs  —  and  he  is  a  very 
swMfc  runner  — ^  almost  as  silently  as  a  fox.  Then  his  head,  in  order  to  have 
strength  to  wield  his  huge  tusks  and  trunk,  without  being  too  heavy,  has 
great  cavities  filled  with  bony  ceUs,  like  empty  honeycombs,  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull ;  so  that  the  elephant's  brain  is  not  half  so  large  as 
most  people  imagine." 

^  Then  it  is  n't  his  big  head  that  makes  him  so  knowing,  is  it  ? "  said 
Rufus. 

''  Well,  no,  my  boy.  There  are  animals  with  small  heads  quite  as  wise 
in  their  way  as  the  elephant." 

**  I  know  I  I  read  in  my  '  Young  Folks '  about  the  beavers,  ^-'  how  they 
make  dams  to  raise  the  water  of  streams  when  it  is  too  low  for  them,  and 
build  regular  little  huts  or  lodges,  to  live  in,  almost  like  human  beings.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  beaver,  Cousin  Tim  ? " 

^  Never  a  wild  one ;  though  I  have  watched  the  tame  ones  many  a  day 
in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens.  Curious  fellows  they  are  I  They  are 
quite  tame,  and  appear  to  be  on  very  fiiendly  terms  with  the  birds  that 
come  sometimes  to  share  their  food  with  them.  It  is  amusing  to  see  one 
pare  an  apple  or  a  parsnip  ;  he  holds  it  in  his  pSws,  and  pressing  his  teeth 
against  it,  while  he  turns  it,  takes  off  the  skin  as  neatly  as  you  could  do 
with  a  knife." 

''  Does  a  tame  beaver  build  dams  ?  "  asked  Ella. 

'^  O  no ;  he  is  too  wise,  wild  or  tame,  to  give  himself  that  trouble  when 
it  is  n't  necessary.  He  continues  to  cut  sticks,  though,  when  he  can  get 
them,  —  not  to  build  dams  with,  but  to  get  the  bark  for  food.  A  growth 
of  young  saplings  disappears  pretty  soon  from  the  shores  of  a  pond  where 
beavers  are  kept  But,  though  he  never  buikls  dams  where  there  is  always 
plenty  of  water,  yet  even  a  tame  beaver,  as  soon  as  the  building  season 
arrives,  feels  again  the  old  instinct  of  his  race,  and  sets  to  work  making 
a  lodge  for  the  winter." 
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"Yes;  and  Rufiis  took  my  clean  bun,  and  threw  it  into  the  creatDre'a 
ugly  mouth,  and  he  swallowed  it,  and  licked  his  chaps,  just  as  he  wouM 
if  it  had  been  me  instead  ! "  said  Ella. 

"  No,  you  misunderstood  him,"  said  Cousin  Tim,  laughing.  "  If  it  was 
a  common  black  bear,  or  a  brown  bear,  he  would  n't  have  eaten  you  if  he 
could.  He  likes  buns  better  than  he  does  little  girls.  Sometimes,  I  know, 
when  he  is  savage  with  hunger,  he  will  attack  people  who  do  not  attack 
him  ;  but  he  is  commonly  a  harmless  fellow,  living  on  roots,  leaves,  insects, 
berries,  honey,  and  grain,  though  he  does  not  object  to  a  fat  pig  now  and 
then.  And  maybe  when  very  hungry,  as  I  said,  he  would  not  despise  a 
nice,  tender  little  girl.  I  read  the  other  day  a  true  story  of  a  woman  in 
Europe,  who  went  out  into  the  woods  to  search  for  her  two  little  children 
that  had  strayed  away,  and  found  them  —  where  do  you  suppose  ? —  playing 
with  a  bear  !  One  had  actually  climbed  up  on  the  monster's  back,  and  the 
other  was  trying  to  lead  him  !  And,  what  was  very  strange,  the  bear  seemed 
to  like  it.  For  he  is  an  affectionate  fellow,  and  fond  of  children  for  play- 
fellows, if  not  for  breakfast  and  supper.  Mind,  1  am  not  speaking  of  the 
great  grizzly  bear,  or  the  ferocious  white  polar  bear ;  they  are  very  difierent 
creatures." 

"  But  are  common  bears  so  very  knowing  ?"  asked  Rnfus. 
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"  I  won't  say  ftey  are  to  be  compared  with  the  elephant  in  wisdom.  But 
here  are  few  animals  as  knowing  as  the  bear.  Tamed,  be  can  be  tanght 
o  perform  far  more  wonderful  tricks  than  a  dog  can ;  and  in  some  of  his 
labits  and  manners  he  is  more  nearly  human  than  any  other  dumb  beast, 
^icept  the  monkey.    But  I  can't  stop  to  tell  you  more  about  him  now." 

"  0  dear  1  can't  you  any  way  ?  "  said  Ella. 

"  1  thought  you  did  not  like  bears  1 " 

"  1  'm  beginning  to  like  them." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  I  will  tell  you  more  about  them  some  time.  But  I  must 
p  now.    Good  by  I    Why,  you  are  a  little  bear  yourself^  —  you  hug  so  I " 

And,  kissing  both  Elk  and  bcr  broUter,  Coosia  Tim  hurried  away. 
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f  Y  Gttle  American  frfends,  I  snppoce  some  of  yon  mean  to  go  to  Eng- 
'  land  some  time.  Englaiid,  where  most  of  your  great-giandfathers 
ind  great^grandroothers  came  from ;  where  we  speak  the  same  tongue  and 
ead  the  same  books  as  you  do,  and  live  very  much  in  the  same  way,  only 
|uieter  and  more  old-fashioned  That  Is,  you  travel  thousands  of  miles, 
n  only  hundreds ;  your  cities  and  towns  are  new,  ours  old,  —  some  very 
lid.  Many  of  our  castles  and  cathedrals,  abbeys  and  baronial  halls,  nay, 
iven  our  houses,  were  built  centuries  ago ;  and  some  have  lain  for  centuries 
D  ruins.  1  dare  aay  you  enterprising  Americana  would  have  pulled  them 
[uite  down  and  carted  the  rubbish  away,  and  built  up  a  new  house  or  castle 
D  no  time ;  but  we  rather  like  these  things  for  being  old.  And  so  would 
ome  of  you,  perhaps,  if  yon  saw  bow  beautiful  they  look,  —  like  our  old 
bbey,  Bolton  Abbey,  which  I  went  to  see  the  other  day,  and  mean  to  tell 
'ou  about  instead  of  a  story.    Though  it  has  a  story  connected  with  it  too. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Lady  Alice  RomiKy,  who  married  the 
lephew  of  a  King  of  Scotland,  but  was  left  a  widow  early,  with  an  only 
OD,  of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.  The  boy  was  called  "  the  Boy 
if  Egremond,"  from  the  estate  to  which  be  was  heir,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Torkshire.  Now,  you  must  know,  this  Yorkshire,  our  biggest  county, 
bough  much  smaller  than  one  of  your  States,  is,  in  parts  of  it,  exactly  like 

gigantic  ploughed  field.  The  land  lies  in  furrows  or  ditiet,  and  at  the 
attom  of  each  dale  runs  a  river,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  such  as 
Vharfedale,  Airedale,  and  so  on.  These  dales  or  valleys  are  mostly  very 
ich  and  beautiful ;  the  uplands  are  generally  low,  bleak  hills,  or  sweeps 
f  moorland.  Well,  the  estate  of  this  boy,  this  young  Romilly,  extended 
II  along  Wharfedale,  which  ts  the  finest  of  all  the  dales,  and  through  which 
una,  fierce  and  fast,  one  of  tte  brightest,  merriest  rivers  I  know,  —  the 
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Wharfe.  SoimBtimes  it  is  brosul,  sometimes  narrow ;  at  one  spot  near  Bol- 
ton, so  very  narrow  and  so  locked  in  between  two  rocks,  that  an  active  lad 
can  easily  stride  over  it  Therefore  it  is  called,  and  had  been  called  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Strid. 

This  place  is  in  the  midst  of  thick  woods,  where,  it  is  said,  young  Romilly 
was  very  fond  of  going  with  his  hounds  ;  and  as  there  was  no  bridge,  —  there 
is  none  even  yet,  —  it  was  the  easiest  way  of  crossing  from  side  to  side  of 
the  dale.  The  boy  crossed  it,  alas  I  once  too  often.  For  when  he  was 
bounding  carelessly  over,  —  or  attempted  to  cross  it,  —  holding  two  hounds 
in  a  leash  behind  him,  the  dogs  swerved  back,  and  instead  of  gaining  the 
opposite  rock  young  Romilly  fell  into  the  chasm.  Of  course  he  was 
drowned ;  out  of  that  boiling,  foaming  torrent,  so  narrow  and  so  deep,  no 
one  ever  came  alive. 

The  first  person  to  go  and  tell  the  Lady  Alice  was  a  forester,  who  had 
seen  it  all,  but  could  not  help.  He  went  in  great  sorrow  to  his  mistress, 
and,  thinking  to  prepare  her,  put  the  question,  "  What  is  good  for  a  bootless 
benef^*  —  which  means  "  a  lost  blessing.^' 

"  And  Alt  made  answer,  Endleet  ■orrow  I 
For  she  knew  that  her  fon  was  dead.*' 

I  am  telling  you  the  story  in  prose,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  in  poetry,  — 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  which  some  of  you  may  have  read.*  I  learned  it 
myself  by  heart  when  I  was  a  child,  and  used  often  to  tell  and  think  of 
that  poor  lady  and  her  ''  endless  sorrow,"  and  how  she  comforted  'it  in  the 
only  way  that  sorrow  can  be  comforted,  by  doing  good  to  other  people.  Qose 
by  the  spot  where  her  son  was  drowned  she  built  Bolton  Abbey,  a  splen- 
did monastery,  where  the  monks  said  prayers  night  and  day,  and  carried 
out  all  sorts  of  charities,  and  were  a  great  blessing  to  all  Wharfedale. 
And  this  cruel  Wharfe,  which  had  killed  her  boy,  ran  along  beside  it,  merry 
old  river, — as  merrily  as  he  runs  to-day. 

This  all  happened  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  yet  the  Abbey,  or  a  great 
portion  of  it,  is  still  standing ;  the  Strid  is  much  as  it  was,  perhaps  worn 
a  little  wider  and  deeper  by  the  action  of  the  water ;  but  any  of  you  sturdy 
American  boys  could  leap  over  as  easily  as  young  Romilly  used  to  do.  And 
the  trees  which  clothe  the  banks  on  either  side  of  the  river  are  so  old,  so 
enormously  old,  that  no  doubt  some  of  them  are  the  identical  oaks  under 
which  youi^  Romilly  used  to  pass,  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  —  guns  were 
not  used  then, — his  hunting-bow  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  dogs, 
those  fatal  dogs !  held  in  a  leash  at  his  heels.    Poor  young  Romilly  1 

This  sad  story  had  always  such  an  interest  for  me  that  for  years  I  longed 
to  see  Bolton  Abbey  and  the  Strid.  And  it  was  a  great  delight  to  start  off 
one  golden  October  morning — as  bright  a  morning  as  those  you  have  in 
your  American  "fall"  —  with  a  party  of  young  people  —  sonfe  children, 
some  nearly  grown-up,  but  all  young — in  a  tightly  packed  car,  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  which  was  a  gigantic  hamper.  It  rode  silently  —  the  only 
silent  passenger  indeed,  for  our  tongues  all  went  like  mill-clacks — beside 
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the  coachman  ;  and  it  looked  as  if  its  contents  would  feed  an  army  ;  which 
was  a  great  consolation  to  more  than  one  of  us,  when  we  had  driven  for 
some  time  along  tlie  banks  of  Wharfe,  with  the  fresh  air  blowing  down 
upon  us  from  the  bleak  summits  of  Simon's  Seat,  and  Beamsley  Beacon, 
facetiously  termed  "  Beans-and-bacon,"  in  compliment  to  this  hungry  York- 
shire, the  very  hungriest  country  I  ever  knew.  1  do  believe  but  for  a 
sense  of  honor  some  of  us  would  have  attacked  the  hamper  before  noon. 
As  it  was,  we  stayed  our  appetites  with  a  biscuit  or  two,  and  went  on  chat- 
tering and  laughing,  doubtless  to  the  amusement  of  the  various  quiet,  gray 
villages  we  drove  through,  —  all  so  very  quiet,  so  very  gray.  For  these 
Yorkshire  villages  are  built  entirely  of  stone,  with  atone  roofs  even,  —  roofs 
gabled  and  sloping,  under  which  are  the  long  low  windows,  with  heavy 
muItioDS  and  tiny  diamond-shaped  panes.  Very  picturesque,  and  DO  doubt 
very  solid  and  comfortable,  though  just  a  little  dreary. 

The  dreariness  was  enlivened,  however,  by  quantities  of  cbildien,  seem- 
ing to  spring  up  everywhere,  just  like  daisies.  (By  the  by,  I  understand 
daisies  do  not  grow  in  America,  which  is  the  most  disappointing  thing  I 
have  yet  heard  of  that  country.)  These  little  fat,  brown,  shock-headed, 
flaxen-haired  creatures  came  tumbling  out  of  every  cottage  door,  or  stood 
Staring,  linger  in  mouth,  or  gave  us  a  shrill  "  Hooray  !  "  as  we  drove  by. 
Especially  when  we  came  to  the  old-fashioned  town  at  Bohon  Bridge,  which 
looked  exactly  as  it  must  have  done  for  the  last  two  centuries,  for  they 
are  by  no  means  "  go-ahead  "  people  in  the  Yorkshire  dales.  And  here  for 
a  little  we  lost  sight  of  the  River  Wharfe,  with  whom  (I  speak  of  It  as  if 
it  were  a  live  creature,  for  it  is  such  a  living  stream,  so  bright  and  rapid, 
noisy  and  strong)  we  had  kept  company  all  the  way. 

But  very  soon  some  of  us  called  out:  "There  is  the  Abbey!  How 
beautiful  it  looks  I  Of  all  days  in  the  year  we  could  not  have  had  a  finer 
day." 

It  was  true.  Here  b  a  picture  of  the  Abbey,  just  as  it  looked,  coming 
upon  it  from  the  town-field  j  but  no  words  could  ever  describe,  no  pencil 
paint,  the  fiill  beauty  of  the  scene,—  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  through 
the  ruined  windows  and  arches,  the  glitter  of  the  sunshine  on  those  great 
masses  of  ivy,  and  on  the  long,  green,  dew-sparkling  grass  that  grew 
between  the  gravestones.  The  Abbey  is  built  at  the  entrance  of  a  sort 
of  glen,  thickly  wooded,  and  these  woods  were  now  tinted  all  colors,  as 
bright  almost  as  your  trees  in  the  fall,  while  between  them  ran  Wharfe, 
gradually  growing  broader  and  deeper  and  quieter,  until  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  Abbey  he  had  settled  into  quite  a  well-conducted  river,  who, 
in  summer-time  at  least,  would  drown  nobody.  You  can  even  cross  him, 
by  means  pf  a  line  of  stepping-stones,  which  looked  so  tempting  that  I 
immediately  started  off  to  do  it. 

Do  you  know  how  delicious  that  feat  is,  crossing  a  rapid  river  on  step- 
ping-stones ?  When  you  get  to  the  middle,  you  pause  a  minute  on  the 
biggest  stone  of  the  lot,  and  you  watch  the  water  dancing  and  bubbling 
and  chattering  all  round  you,  yet  you  feel  so  grand  and  so  aaft  1    Yon 
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dip  ;our  hands  into  it,  or  perhaps  just  the  tips  of  your  toes,  and  then 
stand  and  look  backward  and  forward  to  either  shore,  which  seems  so  Ut 
oi^  and  you  so  completely  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  running,  rushing  stream. 
Bm  you  have  conquered  it  and  crossed  it,  —  at  least  half-way;  and  you 
know  you  can  accomplish  the  other  half  with  care.  You  are  like  a  boy 
who  has  carried  off  his  first  prize  at  school,  or  a  young  man  who  has 
taken  honors  at  college,  or  a  middle-aged  man  who  has  fought  half  his 
battle  with  the  world ;  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  he  has  done 
it,  and  he  feels  so  proud,  —  honestly  proud  and  glad. 

1  have  had  a  few  pleasant  sensations  in  life,  my  children ;  but  I  think 
one  of  the  very  pleasantest  was  standing  that  sunshiny  day  in  the  middle 
of  Wharfe,  on  the  stepping-stones  opposite  Bolton  Abbey. 

Then  we  wandered  about  the  churchyard,  and  tried  to  find  the  grave 
of  Emily  Norton  (about  whom  Wordsworth  has  made  a  poem  called  "  The 
White  Doe  of  Rylstone"),  and  the  place  where  she  and  her  wnite  doc 
used  to  sit  together,  and  where,  after  'she  was  buried,  the  faithful  creature 
came  alone.  But  we  found  nothing.  Just  as  we  were  turning  away,  there 
came,  from  the  very  ruins  as  it  seemed,  the  sound  of  an  organ  and  of  boys' 
voices  singing  a  chant. 

"  It 's  the  little  boys  of  the  school,"  said  an  old  man  who  was  hanging 
about  the  churchyard.  "  They  practise  every  morning  in  the  part  of  the 
Abbey  that  is  restored,  and  O,  don't  they  sing  well,  some  of  'em  !  " 

They  did  ;  and  coming  in  upop  the  intense  stillness  of  the  place,  where 
was  not  a  sound  except  the  ripple  of  Wharfe  in  the  distance,  you  might 
almost  have  fancied  it  was  no  little  school-boys  at  all,  but  the  spirits  of 
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le  good  old  monks  come  back  again,  and  bringing  a  few  angels  to  help 
letn  sing  their  matins  once  more  on  the  ^miliar  spot  But  it  ended  at 
St,  the  church-door  opened,  and  out  rushed  a  stream  of  most  earthly 
:de  boys,  who  tumbled  one  over  another  in  the  liveliest  way,  and  at  last 
spersed  towards  the  court-yard  of  their  school,  which  has  been  built 
f  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  and  where  we 
kw  them  setding  down  to  various  games  at  marbles. 
But  the  morning  was  wearing  on,  and  we  had  to  be  at  a  particular  spot 
Bolton  Woods,  called  the  Sumroer-House,  by  dinner-time.  Our  path 
ent  along  the  left  bank  of  Wharfe,  among  the  trees,  until  at  last  we 
ime  upon  an  open  space,  where  the  gray  rocks  that  hem  in  the  stream 
■Qv  huger  and  more  jagged,  and  Wharfe  grows  more  and  more  swift 
id  furious,  and  beats  himself  against  them  into  clouds  of  foam  and 
iray.  At  last  he  gets  closed  in  within  such  a' narrow  channel  that  he 
a.  bear  it  no  longer,  and  begins  to  roar  like  an  angry  beast, — so  fiercely 
at  yoB  can  hardly  hear  yourself  speak.  You  go  cautiously  down,  and 
ere,  dashing  bimself  between  two  rocks,  a  higher  and  a  lower  one, 
liere  the  feet  of  generations  upon  generations  have  worn  tiro  flat  places 
EC  stepping-stones,  you  see  the  imprisoned  river ;  jiou  perceive  at  once 
at  wi^  a  steady,  active  foot  you  might  cross  it  fifty  times  unharmed,  but 
your  foot  slipped,  or  your  head  tunied  diwy,  it  would  be  all  over  with 
in,  —  for  this  is  the  Strid. 

Instinctively  I  caught  two  of  my  little  folks  by  the  hand,  and  began  to 
iunt  over  the  rest,  lest  any  should  be  suddenly  missing.  The  boy  of  the 
jty— a  thorough  boy  I  — gave  me  serious  alarm  by  the  way  he  bounded 
er  the  slippery  rocks,  and  looked  down  irom  the  very  edge  of  them  into 
e  boiling  Wharfe,  as  if  he  were  desirous  to  emulate  the  Elite  of  young 
smtlly. 

I  too  looked  down,  as  sadijr  as  if  it  bad  happened  only  yesterday,  into 
e  dark  seething  chasm  of  ibamy  water,  into  which,  all  those  centuries 
o,  the  boy  had  fallen,  and  then  cast  my  eyes  backward  to  the  ruined 
ibey,  in  the  building  of  whkih  the  broken-hearted  mother  had  found  her 
ly  comfort.  And  I  wished  all  boys  who  go  on  dangerous  adventures 
xUd  think  twice  of  their  poor  mothers  at  home,  and  not  risk  their  lives 
cept  for  some  good  or  heroic  end. 

We  were  all  a  little  grave,  I  think,  remembering  poor  young  R<»nilly  and 
e  Lady  Alice,  until  we  climbed  up  the  wood-side  again  and  began  unpack- 
;  the  baropier. 

Never  was  such  a  hamper  I  The  fowls,  the  beef,  the  apple-pks,  the  blanc- 
mge  and  jam,  the  bread  and  the  butter,  seemed  endless !  And  such  a 
I  of  things  to  tax.  them  with,  —  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  plates,  basins, 
d  dishes.  I  am  sure  the  Lady  Alice  and  her  son,  who  probably  ate  their 
iat  out  of  wooden  platters  with  their  fiugers,  never  dreamed  of  such 
iagG.  We  all  turned  at  once  into  waiters,  and  spread  the  table  — a 
kl  tabl^  though  in  a  rather  damp  root-liouse  —  in  most  sumptuous  style, 
id  then,  having  w^ed  as  long  as  affection  and  civiliiy,  striving  with 
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hunger,  allowed  us,  for  two  missing  ones  of  the  party,  didn't  we  fall 
toy  and  eat  such  a  dinner!  When,  towards  its  close,  the  absentees  ap' 
peared,  alarm  mingled  with  our  delight,  for  we  had  nearly  consumed 
everything. 

«*  O,  never  mind,  we  *11  just  put  up  with  the  relics  of  the  past,"  said  this 
generous  pair,  as  we  laid  before  them  the  poor  remains  of  our  meal.  And 
some  of  us,  I  saw,  nobly  abstained  from  a  third  helping  of  apple-pie,  that 
there  might  be  enough  left  the  new-comers. 

Then  everybody  was  very  busy  in  packing  up  the  knives,  forks,  and 
sx>oons  again,  —  an  act  of  duty,  but  not  near  so  delightful  as  the  unpacking. 
Afterwards  we  all  spread  ourselves  through  various  green  bowery  paths, 
wandered  about  hither  and  thither,  and  finally  condescended  to  remount 
the  carriage  in  order  that,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  we  might  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  Wharfe,  and  enter  a  gien  little  known  to  ordinary 
tourists,  where  there  was  a  wonderful  waterfell.  A  considerable  struggle 
our  horses  had  in  fording  the  swift  but  here  shallow  river,  and  some  of 
us  looked  not  sorry  to  reach  safely  the  other  side.  Then  began  a  climb  — 
0>  such  a  climb t— -up  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  glen  which  ends  in 
the  waterfall  The  narrow  path  wound  hither  and  thither,  so  that  at  each 
step,  looking  backward,  we  had  a  different  view.  And  what  a  view  it  was,  — 
all  trees,  and  trees  in  their  infinitely  varied  autumn  dress,  —  foreground, 
background,  middle  distance,  and  the  far  distance,  beyond  the  glen's  mouth, 
becoming  hazy  in  the  quick-coming  twilight!  And  what  fun  we  had  in 
ascending  step  after  step,  cut  ih  earth  or  rock,  as  it  happened,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  descending  just  as  many  on  the  other  side  I  And  when, 
having  gained  the  utmost  point  where  the  glen  was  barred  up  by  a  huge 
rock,  we  caught  sight  of  that  determined  little  river  —  a  tributary  of  Wharfe 
—  plunging  over  its  barricade,  and  melting  away  in  a  cloud  of  foam  at  the 
bottom,  giving  that  curious  sense  of  exultation  which  water&lls  always 
do,  —  I  suppose  for  the  unconscious  feeling  of  triumph  in  obstacles  over- 
come, —  O,  how  happy  we  were  !  It  reads  very  tame,  hardly  worth  while 
telling ;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  come  to  England,  to  Bolton  Woods,  and  just 
go  up  that  glen. 

The  other  bank  of  that  resolute  little  streamlet  was  not  a  glen  at  all, 
but  a  bare  hillside,  kept  as  a  sort  of  chase.  On  the  hill-top  we  could  see, 
sharp  against  the  sky,  the  outlines  of  two  or  three  roe-deer,  which  stood  as 
it  were  investigating  the  sunset.  And  &st  the  sun  was  now  setting,  and 
tiie  mist  gathering,  so  that  it  was  only  with  an  effort  that  we  could  see, 
perched  over  the  highest  point  of  Bolton  Woods,  Bardon  Tower,  the 
mansion  built  by  that  Lord  Clifford  who  is  called  the  Shepherd  Lord. 
Wordsworth  has  told  his  story,  —  how  he  was  brought  up  as  a  shepherd-lad, 
quite  ignorant  of  his  noble  birth,  and  how,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  fortune,  his  tastes  still  remained  as  .simple  as  heretofore.  Certainly, 
Bardon  Tower  is  a  plain  enough  building,  little  better  than  a  house,  but 
there  the  Shepherd  Lord  is  said  to  have  lived  in  peace  and  honor,  a  blessing 
to  the  whole  country-side. 


monks  reappear  ai  midnight  to  sing  their  early  mass,  or  tlie  Lady  Alice,  in 
her  mourning  weeds  aiid  with  her  sorrowful  heart,  comes  gliding  after  them 
down  the  long  arches,  which  are  now  open  to  all  the  stars.  But  no  I 
people  once  gone  to  heaven  do  not  come  back  again,  —  why  should  they? 
Centuries  ago  the  Lady  Alice  found  her  son  again,  and  they  are  quite 
happy  together,  and  have  perhaps  altogether  forgotten  the  place  where 
their  memories  still  linger,  faint  but  fair,  —  as  my  memory  does,  tenderly, 
and  always  will,  over  that  day  in  Bolton  Woods. 

Come  to  England,  and  see  the  places  for  yourselves,  my  children. 

Author  of'^  John  Halifax,  Gentleman- 


CHRISTMAS    AMONG    THE    FREEDMEN. 

IT  was  our  first  Christmas  outside  of  Yankeedom.  We  had  already  found 
that  many  customs  of  the  Southern  people  differed  very  much  from  our 
own  ;  but  had  not  yet  learned  how  differently  they  kept  their  holidays.  So 
when  we  were  roused  that  Christmas  morning  in  Washington  by  the  firing 
of  crackers  and  torpedoes,  which  we  Yankees  appropriate  exclusively  to 
Independence  day,  we  rubbed  our  eyes  in  bewilderment,  and  thought  we 
must  have  awaked  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap,  to  find  it  Fourth  of  July, 
and  ourselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  Common. 

But  no.  Wheq  we  looked  out  of  the  window  there  was  no  appearance 
of  July,  and  the  houses  opposite  did  n't  look  at  all  like  Boston.  Still  the 
crackers  and  torpedoes  kept  up  their  shrill  duet,  and  now  and  then  a  cannon 
thundered  out  its  bass.  So  we  dressed  in  double-quick  time  and  hurried 
down  stairs,  to  find  mit  what  it  all  meant. 

At  the  dining-room  door  we  met  Chloe,  bringing  up  the  breakfast 

"  Christmas  gif ',  Missus,"  said  Chloe,  before  we  had  time  to  speak. 

The  colored  people,  instead  of  wishing  you  "  merry  Christmas,"  say 
''  Christmas  gif ,"  which  means  that  they  expect  a  present. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  we  asked. 
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"  Dunno,"  said  Chloe.  "  Why,  Missus,  you  looks  jes'  like  you  wor 
scared." 

"  What  is  all  this  firing  for  ? "  we  asked  again. 

*'  Why,  it 's  Christmas,"  said  Chloe ;  and  she  opened  her  eyes  wide,  as 
if  she  tliought  we  were  out  of  our  senses. 

"  But  what  has  Christmas  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Laws,  Missus,  dey  alius  fires  dese  yer  Christmas  ;  dat  ain't  noflin." 

So  we  began  to  understand  that  this  was  another  of  the  strange  customs 
of  (his  place.    And  a  very  strange  one  indeed  it  seemed  to  us. 

All  the  morning  the  firing  of  crackers  and  torpedoes  and  cannon  kept  on, 
and  horns  and  trumpets  added  to  the  noise  ;  so  that  we  were  heartily  glad 
when  dinner-time  came,  and  everybody  found  something  more  interesting 
than  powder  to  dispose  of 

We  had  been  asked  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  a  Christmas  dinner 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  patients  in  the  colored  hospital,  the  children  from 
several  colored  schools,  and  a  number  of  poor  people  who  were  taken  care 
of  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  making  in  all  about  six  hundred  persons. 

The  dinner  was  to  be  in  the  large  dining-room  of  the  hospital,  and  when 
we  went  up  early  in  the  morning  to  make  preparations,  we  found  a  crowd 
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if  children  hanging  round  the  doors  and  wiodows,  curious  to  see  all  that 
»3S  going  on  ;  and  Uncle  Ben,  the  hospital  cook,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
ied  round  his  neck,  the  ends  hanging  down  behind,  and  an  old  militaiy 
3ip  set  wrong  side  foremost  on  the  back  of  his  head,  chasing  them  with  a 
>ig  ladle,  and  threatening  to  "  chop  'em  all  up  wid  der  axe,  an'  bile  "em  fcr 
ioup,  ef  dey  did  n't  clar  out  ob  dis  yen" 

We  locked  the  doors,  which  It  had  not  occurred  to  Uncle  Ben  to  do, 
linned  newspapers  over  the  windows,  to  keep  out  prying  eyes,  and  went 

The  room  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  festoons  and  wreaths  of  ever- 
greens ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each  table  was  a  tree  with  sugar  canary-birds 
astened  to  the  branches,  looking  so  natuiul  that  some  of  the  children 
ranted  to  "hear  de  birds  sing." 

Everything  was  done  to  make  this  a  pleasant  day  for  the  colored  people, 
lid  and  young,  who  often  mourned  sadly  over  the  departed  glories  of  the 
'Christmas  at  ole  massa's."  Thinking  of  this  only,  they  seemed  sometimes 
ilmost  willing  to  go  back  to  their  old  life  again ;  even  as  the  Jews  in  the 
irildemess  were  ready  sometimes  to  "go  down  Into  Egypt"  once  more,  for 
he  sake  of  some  of  the  pleasures  which  they  remembered, 

Christmas  is  the  great  holiday  of  the  year  all  through  the  South,  and 
articularly  among  the  colored  people.  When  they  were  slaves,  they  ate 
Jid  drank  and  made  merry  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Day, —  that  Is,  the 
welflh  day  after  Christmas  ;  and  on  Twelfth  Night  they  closed  iheir  holiday 
rith  a  great  entertainment, — an  old  English  custom,  which  the  first  settlers 
n  Virginia  brought  with  them,  and  which  many  of  their  descendants  still 

1  once  asked  an  old  colored  woman,  "  Why  did  the  colored  people  think 
o  much  of  Christmas,  Aunty  ? " 

"  Well,  Missus,  dar  wor  diflPen'  tings.  We  all  got  new  clo'es  Christmas, 
in'  ebery  oder  year  a  new  blanket,  an'  we  did  n't  hab  no  work,  an'  dat  nor 
:ll  berry  good.  Den  we  all  'joyed  oursel's  togeder,  kase  we  did  n't  know 
lut  dat  ar  would  be  de  las'  time." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  that.'" 

"  Why,  yer  see,  Missus,  af 'er  de  Christmas,  de  traders  comed  'long  mosly, 
in'  some  ob  us  wor  like  ter  be  sol' ;  an'  den  we  knowed  we  would  n't  nebher 
;ee  one  'noder  no  mo',  so  we  jes'  'joyed  oursel's  togeder  one  mo'  time,  'fore 
lat  ar  comed." 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  sad  association  with  the  time,  their  thonghta 
everted  pleasantly  to  the  good  things  they  had  enjoyed  ;  for  they  are  almost 
ihildren  in  their  love  of  gayety. 

So  this  Christmas  dinner  pleased  them  very  much  ;  and  they  came  with 
lappy,  holiday  faces,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  everything  to  the  utmost.  The 
riders  behaved  with  great  dignity  and  propriety,  but  there  were  some  coml- 
:al  scenes  among  the  children. 

The  plates  were  filled  before  the  doors  were  opiened.  There  were  turkey, 
■oast  beef,  boiled  ham,  and  plenty  of  vegetables  ;  and  beside  each  plate  was 
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a  smaller  one,  containing  pie  and  cake  and  a  paper  of  candy, — all  unaccus- 
tomed delicacies,  that  were  eagerly  despatched  by  the  hungry  children. 
Many  of  them  seized  upon  the  sweet  things  first,  and  devoured  them  before 
they  touched  the  substantials. 

But  I  noticed  one  boy,  who,  instead  of  eating  his  dinner,  piled  the  con- 
tents of  his  plate  around  the  edge,  leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  centre,  and 
then  sat  looking  anxiously  toward  the  kitchen  as  if  waiting  for  something. 
I  went  to  him  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  wanted.  He  answered 
me  with  one  word,  "  Ca*b*ge." 

I  went  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Uncle  Ben,"  I  said,  "  have  you  any  cabbage  ?  " 

''  Laws,  yes.  Missus,  dar  's  a  hull  biler  full.  Alius  cooks  'em  fer  myse'£ 
Could  n't  eat  my  dinner  nohow  widout  ca*b'ge,  an'  dis  mornin'  cook  a  heap, 
kase  I  spected  some  de  oder  folks  likes  'em  too." 

So  I  went  back  to  the  dining-room  with  a  dish  of  cabbage.  The  boy  was 
watching  for  me.  Apparently  divining  my  intention  to  fill  his  plate  and 
carry  the  dish  back,  he  called  out  before  I  reached  him,  "Yer  bes*  leab 
de  dish  heah,  ma'am  ;  specs  I  kin  eat  it  all." 

I  gave  him  the  dish  and  turned  to  some  one  else.  But  in  a  few  moments 
I  again  caught  his  eye  fixed  appealingly  on  me. 

«  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

«  Mo'  ca'b'ge." 

I  supplied  him  a  second  time,  and  stayed  to  watch  his  enjoyment.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  dish  was  empty,  and  again  he  appealed  to  me  for 
"  Mo'  ca'b'ge." 

I  think  he  must  have  eaten  at  least  two  cabbages.  Then  he  departed, 
leaving  turkey,  pie,  cake,  and  candy  untouched. 

A  little  girl  about  seven  years  old  was  pointed  out  to  me,  with  the  remark, 
"  That  child  has  eaten  enough  for  three  men.  She  has  eaten  all  her  own 
dinner,  and  all  she  could  snatch  from  the  other  children.    Just  watch  her." 

So  I  watched.  She  was  a  curious-looking  child ;  and,  unlike  the  others, 
who  generally  were  quite  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  she  had  on  a  very  short, 
very  dirty  skirt,  an  old  shawl  tied  round  her  waist  so  as  to  leave  her  arms 
free,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings.  She  went  to  school ;  and  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  her  teacher  had  given  her  a  quilted  skirt,  a  woollen  dress,  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  in  which  she  appeared  one  day  looking  very 
nice.  But  the  next  she  presented  herself  in  her  old  suit,  as  dirty  and 
bedraggled  as  ever ;  and,  being  asked  why  she  did  not  wear  her  new  clothes, 
said  that  she  "  could  n't  git  'long  nohow  wid  dem  ar  skirts  slingin'  roun' 
her  heels.  Dey  was  good  'nuff  fer  white  folks,  but  she  did  n't  want  *em. 
An'  she  wam't  a  gwine  ter  wear  shoes,  kase  dey  hurt  her  feet;  but  dey 
sail  in  de  puddle  right  smart." 

But  though  Patsy  did  n't  care  much  about  her  clothes,  she  evidently  cared 
a  great  deal  about  her  dinner.  The  elder  people  had  come  in  before  the 
children,  and  some  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  finished,  left  the  room. 
She  went  over  to  their  table,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  leisurely  manner 
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from  ooe  vacant  place  to  another,  eating  everythiog  left  on  the  plates.  Then, 
haviog  secured  several  pieces  of  bread,  she  returned. 

Taking  her  plate,  she  marched  off  to  the  kitchen  and  brought  back  a 
bountiful  supply  of  meat,  nrich  which  and  the  bread  she  proceeded  to  make 
a  sandwich  after  an  entirely  new  fashion. 

She  laid  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  table,  on  it  a  piece  of  turkey,  on  top 
of  that  another  piece  of  bread,  then  a  piece  of  beef,  on  this  a  slice  of 
ham,  then  bread  again,  then  more  turkey ;  by  way  of  a  finishing  touch 
she  reached  over  to  a  neighbor's  plate  and  grabbed  a  handful  of  dressing, 
which  she  laid  on  top  of  all  and  patted  down  securely ;  the  children 
being  just  then  called  to  order  to  sing,  she  put  the  endre  structure  into 
her  hood,  and  sat  upon  it  until  going-home  time. 

AAer  the  singing  there  was  an  address  from  General  Howard,  and  then 
one  from  Sojourner  Truth,  who  had  on  her  turban  of  red,  white,  and  blue, 
and  her  shawl  made  like  the  American  flag,  of  stars  and  stripes.  These 
articles  are  of  silk,  and  were  presented  to  her  by  a  society  of  ladies  at 
the  West 

Then  the  "merry  Christmas"  was  over,  and  those  who  had  enjoyed  it 
so  much  went  back  with  a  sigh  to  their  every-day  working  life. 

On  our  homeward  way  we  encountered  Uncle  Henry  and  John  the  Bap- 
list,  two  colored  preachers,  of  whom  we  asked,  "  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
day?" 

"  O  yes,"  they  said,  smilingly,  —  Uncle  John  remarking,  "  Dar  won't  neb- 
ber  be  anoder  Christmas  like  dis  yer  dis  side  ob  deft" 

Uncle  Henry,  in  his  gentle,  pleasant  voice,  said,  "De  ladies  done  jes* 
de  bes'  dey  knowed.  Dar  was  all  de  'commodations  a  body  could  as.  'T 
war  all  jes'  as  ladyfied  as  eber  I  seen.  But  Gen'al  Howard's  speech  wor 
de  bes'  ob  all ;  dat,  top  ob  de  'commodations  I " 

His  satisfaction  could  find  no  further  expression  in  words,  but  resolved 
itself  into  an  exclamation  point.  The  next  Sunday,  at  the  hospiul  prayer- 
meeting,  he  prayed,  in  his  trembling  voice,  for  "a  particular  blessin'  onto  de 
top  ob  Gen'al  Howard's  head,  an*  onto  de  top  ob  de  heads  ob  all  Gen'al 
Howard's  fam'ly." 

He  often  prayed  for  his  friends  by  name  in  this  way;  and  as  I  looked 
at  the  venerable  white  head,  —  in  this  case  truly  a  "  crown  of  glory,"  for  it 
was  "found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  —  and  listened  to  the  gentle, 
earnest  voice,  I  thought  that  surely  none  of  them  were  ever  the  worse, 
and  may  have  been  much  the  belter,  for  these  simple  words  of  prayer,  that 
asked  for  them  and  theirs  a  heavenly  blessing. 

We  liave  spent  more  than  one  Christmas  among  the  freedmen  since  then, 
but  never  one  that  left  with  us  pleasanier  memories. 

Elisabelk  Kiiham. 


OUR  MIDNIGHT  RAID. 

BELLE  uid  I  were  finn  rriends ;  w«  went  to  the  tame  school,  stodied  the  same 
lexioiH,  took  part  in  the  same  pleaiuret,  and,  in  fact,  were  alwajTS  together.  So 
when  Aunt  Maria  wrote  asking  me  to  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her,  she 
also  sent  a  cordial  invitation  to  Belle. 

To  say  that  we  were  pleased  would  but  faintly  express  our  delight.  Visions  of 
picnics,  parties,  straw.rides,  etc. ,  floated  through  our  excited  brains,  and  with  the 
greatest  impatience  we  awaited  the  day  of  our  departure.  It  came  at  last,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  not  a  tear  dimmed  our  eyes  at  parting  from  oar  beloved  parents. 

We  had  a  long  ride  in  the  rail-cars,  and,  when  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  there 
stood  Aunt  Matia  at  the  station  to  meet  us.  We  were  taken  into  a  r^:utar  country 
vehicle,  and  after  riding  about  a  mile  over  a  pleasant  road  we  stopped  at  a  large 
cheerful  farmhouse ;  this  was  Aunt  Maria's  and  Uncle  John's  home.  It  would  be 
toperfluous  to  tell  you  of  the  delightful  times  we  bad,  —  how  we  sailed  on  the  lake, 
rambled  in  the  woods,  ramped  and  raced  and  came  home  tired  out  You  have  aU 
had  a  similar  experience  some  time  during  your  life,  and  know  just  what  fun  it  it. 

One  Saturday  evening  we  liade  good  night  tn  everybody,  and  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  in  order  to  be  up  in  due  season  to  prepare  for  ehnrch.  In  spite  of  our  efforti 
to  keep  awake,  we  fell  fast  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  our  heads  touched  the  pillows. 

At  about  midnight  I  suddenly  awoke  ;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  our  win- 
dows were  wide  open,  the  full  moon  shone  brightly  into  our  room,  not  a  souDd  to 
be  heard  save  the  singing  of  the  locusts. 

I  turned  around  and  to  my  astonishment  found  Belle  also  wide  awake. 

"  Halloa  ! "  said  I,  "  are  you  awake  loo  !  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "and  I  'm  awfully  hungry." 

A  long  pause.  "  Belle,"  said  I,  "  would  n't  it  be  fun  to  go  down  stairs  and  get 
something  to  eat ! " 

"  Just  what  T  was  going  to  say.     But  ore  n't  you  afraid  of  the  dork  T  " 

"Well,  come  on,"  said  she  ;  and,  slipping  quietly  oat  of  bed,  we  took  hold  of 
hands,  and,  opening  the  door,  stepped  silently  and  carefully  down  stairs,  opened 
the  kitchen  door,  and  glided  over  the  smooth  while  floor  into  the  pantry. 

Simultaneously  we  gave  vent  to  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
listening.  Not  the  slightest  noise  disturbed  the  night.  I  took  down  from  an  upper 
shelf  a  lai^e  platter,  on  which  was  placed  a  cold  chicken. 

"O,  we  dare  not  touch  that,"  whispered  Belle  j  "it  hasn't  been  cut" 

"  Well,  there  are  some  crackers  and  cheese." 
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nu:ken  trnd  cheese ! "  said  Belle,  turning  up  her  d«inty  little  nose,  "  I  'd  —  " 
inletnipled  her  wilh  "Ah,  here  's  somelhing  nice  I  A  loveljf  lieib  molasses- 
shall  we  take  il !" 

es  ;  they  'II  thinli  il  was  (he  rats,  you  know," 
seems  like  stealing."  said  I,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  and  we  stood  there  he«- 
1  but  the  feeling  of  hunger  completely  overcame  our  sense  of  wrong,  and,  care- 
ifting  it  out  of  the  cake-pan,  we  replaced  the  cover  and  retraced  our  steps, 
a  sign  of  relief  escaped  us  as  we  closed  our  bedroom  door  and  fell  that  we 
afe.  I  divided  the  cake  equally,  when  suddenly  a  new  diihculty  arose, 
/hat  shall  we  do  with  the  crumbs  !  "  queried  Bella 

con^dered  a  moment,  and  then  I  removed  the  obstacle  by  proposing  to  eat  wilh 
ads  out  of  the  window.  We  did  so,  but  in  s[Mte  of  our  appetite  found  that 
J  mistaken  out  capacity,  and  when  we  had  eaten  enough  each  had  quite  a  large 
eft. 

I'hat  shall  we  do  with  it ! "  I  questioned. 
brow  it  away,"  su^ested  Belle. 

U  right,"  and,  raising  my  arm,  I  gave  the  cake  a  toss  and  sent  it  flying  into 
rdcn,  but  unfonunaiely  it  struck  our  dear  old  Tabby,  who  was  sleeping  behind 
'ant-bush.  The  animal  set  up  a  most  terrific  miauling,  which  woke  Towser 
llch-dog,  who  began  barking  loud  enough  to  deafen  one.  We  hoped  he  would 
—  but  no  ;  the  cat  kept  up  her  mewing  and  Towser  his  howling  till  the  window 
y  below  us  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  out  popped  Aunt  Maria's  head, 
mbling  with  consternation  we  drew  tiastily  back,  but.  Belle's  elbow  coming  in 
:t  with  the  other  piece  of  cake,  it  fell  olf  and  went  plump  on  Aunt  MB[ia.'s 
iMe  pate  1 

'w— w ! "  she  screamed. 
k'hat's  the  matter  now?"  cried  Uncle  John's  deep  voice  from  the  other  end 

pee  —  rits,"  gasped  Aunt  Maria.     "  Do  go  oat  and  see  what 's  the  matter  I " 
wnily  out  came  Uncle.     He  looked  all  around  under  the  uindow,  and  linally 

the  piece  of  molasses-cake. 

/hy,  it 's  bread,"  said  he,  smelling  it.     "  No,  it  is  n't,  it 's  cake  1 "  and  into  the 

he  walked,  one  hand  holding  a  candle,  and  the  other  that  unfortunate  piece 

ras  a  long  time  before  we  went  to  sleep  again  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
Irembling  steps  we  walked  slowly  down  stairs  and  met  Aunt  Maria's  stem 
inance.  With  hanging  heads  and  blushing  cheeks  we  toid  her  the  whole  story, 
'  conclusion  of  which,  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure,  she  bunt  out  laughing  and 
"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  children  in  all  my  life  !  but  I  '11  forgive  you  this  once, 
se  you  've  behaved  so  well  since  you  've  been  here  ;  but,  the  next  time  you  're 
y  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  be  careful  not  to  take  more  than  yon  want"  With 
lort  lecture  she  dismissed  us. 

this  happened  a  year  ago.  Belle  and  I  are  still  friends.  As  the  summer  comes 
with  its  rainbow-tinted  flowers  and  its  soft  warm  breeies,  it  brings  to  us 
er  kindly  letter  from  the  same  dear  hand.  Erelong  we  shall  be  on  our  way 
•-  old  homestead,  but  among  the  list  of  plans  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  happy 
er  days  there  is  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  another  midnight  raid. 

Ptarl  Eytingt. 
lari  jjifa  Sl,  Nbw  Yokk. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  TRAPPING. 

Like  many  older  than  myself,  I  have  often  thought  of  contriving  some  way  of 
making  money  without  real  hard  work. 

So  one  day  I  happened  to  think  that  if  I  could  only  become  a  successful  trapper, 
I  could  have  some  fun  and  make  money  at  the  same  time. 

Now  as  I  had  seen  people  go  along  the  road  carrying  game,  which  they  had  caught 
in  some  way  unknown  to  me,  I  supposed  of  course  that  they  had  trapped  it  without 
any  trouble ;  and  as  I  have  always,  since  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  tried  to  imitate 
almost  everything  that  I  have  seen  done,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  my  luck  at 
trapping  wild  animals.  If  I  should  be  successful,  no  doubt  my  fortune  would  soon 
be  made. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  procure  a  trap  of  some  kind,  and  I  thought  a 
box  trap  would  do  better  than  none.  I  was  attending  school,  and  could  devote  but 
little  time  to  my  undertaking  j  but  every  night  after  school  hours  I  worked  indus- 
triously, gathering  pieces  of  old  boards,  and  hunting  for  old  nails,  until  I  had  secured 
enough  to  make  quite  a  respectable  box  trap. 

And  now  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  make  it,  but  being  a  very  independent 
boy,  I  was  determined  not  to  ask  any  advice  about  it,  but  do  the  best  I  could  alone. 

Now  sawing  the  boards  in  proper  lengths  was  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  saw 
would  go  exactly  where  I  did  n*t  want  it  to,  and  although  when  I  began  to  work  at 
it  I  thought  I  was  **  cut  out "  for  a  carpenter,  I  soon  gave  up  that  idea,  and  thought 
if  I  could  only  get  this  job  o/T  my  hands,  I  should  not  try  again  very  soon  to  build 
even  a  box  trap. 

After  working  many  weary  hours  at  it,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  trap 
completed.  The  next  morning  I  rose  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  away  I  ran  to  the 
woods  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  found  a  place  where  I  supposed  the  rabbits  would 
be  sure  to  come  in  great  numbers,  and  thtny  if  one  should  chance  to  nibble  the  sweet 
apple  which  I  had  placed  on  the  spindle  for  bait,  Mr.  Rabbit  would  be  fast,  and  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  him  home. 

At  different  times  during  the  day  I  visited  the  woods,  and  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed to  find  my  trap  empty  each  time ;  but  I  was  sure  that  the  next  morning  my 
patience  would  be  rewarded  by  finding  a  bright-eyed  rabbit  waiting  for  me  to  come 
and  release  him  from  his  prison. 

The  next  day  being  Thanksgiving,  I  was  up  bright  and  early,  and  without  waiting 
for  breakfast  I  set  off  for  the  woods,  and  th^re,  just  as  I  expected,  the  trap  was  sprung, 
and  inside  a  good  fat  rabbit  I 

At  first,  I  supposed  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  remove  him  from  his  prison, 
but  happening  to  think  that  I  had  better  be  cautious  and  make  sure  work  of  it,  I 
raised  the  cover  of  the  trap  very  carefully,  took  hold  of  him,  brought  him  out  safely, 
and  was  just  ready  to  run  home  with  him,  when  behold  !  to  my  great  mortification, 
my  beautiful  rabbit  slipped  out  of  my  arms  and  went  bounding  through  the  woods 
as  fast  as  he  could  jump. 

I  looked  after  him  a  full  minute  before  I  could  believe  that  he  had  escaped  from 
me,  and  at  first  I  thought  that  I  had  better  follow  and  try  to  catch  him.  But  I  gave 
up  that  idea,  and  turned  away  towards  home  sorrowfully  enough,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  spent  in  a  very  unthankful  frame  of  mind  ;  for  I  was  laughed  at  and  called  a 
blockhead  more  than  once. 

Many  times  since  then  I  have  set  my  trap,  hoping  to  catch  something,  but,  never 
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ng,  I  have  given  op  the  idea  of  ever  being  a  tnpper  ;  and  now  I  am  endeav- 
become  wliat  is  betler,  —  a  good  scholar,  —  and  if  I  apply  mvMlf  aa  indui- 
lo  my  studies  a»  1  have  to  tnpping,  no  doubt  I  shall  succeed. 

Gcorgt  F,  Gittiu,  age  iiytari,  9  menthi. 
Sard  Laice,  Rcdi.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEWSPAPERS. 

now  that  there  ate  a  great  many  advertisements  in  all  our  newspapers,  and 
ce  pains  to  find  out  ibeir  meanings  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  trouble  by 
:resting  accounts  of  comnion  things. 

iiher  day,  in  looking  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  1  saw  among  the  list 
tiscmenls  "  Muscovado  Sugar."  Now  one  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be 
if  sugar  imported  from  Muscovado  ;  but  we  look  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  find 
mazemcnt  that  there  is  no  such  place.  Then  we  search  the  dictionary,  and 
:  see  that  it  means  a  kind  of  unrefined  sugar.     The  cane,  which  is  grown  in 

or  Louisiana,  is  exported  to  us,  though  still  in  a  etude  state,  and  advertised 
r  Muscovado  sugar,  the  refining  process  being  completed  here.  In  the  same 
ugars  I  saw  "  Cicnfuegos,"  and  had  not  the  smallest  idea  what  it  meant; 
n  the  Gazetteer  proved  a  faithful  friend,  and  I  found  the  word  to  be  the  name 
n  in  Cuba,  whence  an  immense  quantity  of  sugar  is  exported. 

facts  seem  interesting,  so  let  us  look  a  little  farther.     Here  is  the  list  of 

What  can/if'-iron  be!  It  hanjly  seems  as  if  it  could  mean  an  oblong  mass 
ged  iron,  generally  weighing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  we 
I  important  article  of  import,  as  it  is  brought  to  us  from  Russia  and  Sweden, 
also  is  brought  here  in  a  rough  state,  in  huge  masses  similar  to  the  iron,  only 
wedge-shaped,  and  arc  called  ingots  instead  of  pigs.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact 
3n,  copper,  and  other  metals,  that  ihey  generally  have  some  mysterious  look- 
Es  or  signs  on  them  like  these,  W  R,  R  F,  I.  N  S,  and  sometimes  these  letters 
>sed  in  triangle*  or  squares.  All  these  are  manuHicturers'  marks,  by  which 
^n  know  the  quality  of  the  metals, 
ves  and  Heading."     Some  one  says,  "  What  does  that  meanT"    Well,  we 

out.  They  are  really  all  the  pans  of  barrels  and  hogsheads,  ready  to  be  fitted 
Dther,  but  shipped  in  this  way  in  order  to  lake  up  less  room.  They  are  made 
r,  sent  from  there  to  the  West  Indies,  put  together,  filled  with  molasses  and 
k  to  Portland,  where  their  contents  are  refined  into  sugar. 
iften  sees  this  advertisement :  "  Wanted  —  a  ship  to  load  with  deals  for  Liver- 
Now  what  should  you  suppose  "  deals  "  were  !  I  should  guess  some  sort  of 
■M&,  tat  I  always  im^ned  deal  tables  to  be  very  black  and  hard  But  they 
common  limber  cut  into  different  leng^s,  ready  for  building  purposes.  This 
imes  called  "dimension  lumber." 

!  next  column  we  find  that  the  brig  Ocean  Pearl,  advertised  to  sail  for  Am- 
as  ranked  in  the  highest  class  at  French  Lloyds  for  nine  years.  In  other 
[  have  also  seen  British  and  North  German  Uoyds  mentioned.  I  thoi^l, 
much  consideration,  that  Lloyds  were  a  kind  of  goods  imported  from  North 
Y,  France,  and  England  ;  but  by  various  means  I  have  found  that  it  is  the 
a  room  in  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  used  by  a  special  association  of  merchants 
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and  insurers.     These  people  publish  a  book,  which  is  also  called  Lloyds.     A  book  \ 

of  French  Lloyds  would  tell  about  all  the  French  vessels,  and  about  American  vessels 
too  ;  for  the  French  send  agents  over  to  this  country,  and  they  are  employed  by  ship- 
builders and  owners  to  come  and  rank  their  vessels.     A  person  wishing  to  buy  or  '41 
employ  a  ship  may  find  everything  about  her  in  this  book.     He  can  see  how  old  she  •; 

is,  how  high  she  has  ranked  in  the  Lloyds,  and  for  how  long ;  whether  she  is  sea-  \ 

worthy,  &c.,  &c     A  vessel  of  the  highest  rank  is  marked  **  A  I." 

We  now  b^n  to  see  how  many  different  kinds  of  things  a  newspaper  brings  ^. 

together,  and  from  how  many  parts  of  the  world  they  may  come.     In  almost  any  ^ 

column  of  advertisements  are  wines  from  California  and  France,  ropes  and  cordage  '\ 

from  Russia,  linseed,  shellac,  indigo,  gunny-bags,  &c,  from  Calcutta,  and  raisins,  ; 

wines,  olive-oil,  almonds,  and  grapes  from  Malaga.    Then  there  b  English  ale,  cigars  ' 

and  tobacco  from  Havana,  and  hundreds  of  other  things. 

Side  by  side  we  see  vessels  for  London,  Buenos  Ayres,  Antwerp,  Melbourne,  Otago, 

Charleston,  Montevideo,  Bordeaux,  Cape  Town,  Rio  Janeiro,  Demarara,  and  Gibraltar. 
These  facts  I  have  learned  from  a  few  common  advertisements,  which  until  now 

I  have  scarcely  noticed.  B^U  Rogers^  age  15. 

PoMFRiT,  Conn. 


CHANGES. 

Golden  curl  and  shining  brown  eye, 
Rounded  cheek  where  the  roses  lie, 
Pattering  steps  from  dear  little  feet, 
Mischievous  fingers,  frolicsome,  fleet,  — 

Grandmamma's  Petl 

Busy-fingered,  sweet  little  maid, 
On  the  stool  at  pa's  feet,  with  his  slippers  to  braid ; 
Trilling  song-snatches,  his  hand  on  her  curls, 
Busiest,  prettiest,  sweetest  of  girls,  — 

Papa's  Joy ! 

Queenly  and  lovely,  most  bright  and  most  sweet, 
Clear-voiced  and  graceful,  in  beauty  complete ; 
Pure-hearted,  loving,  beloved,  and  fair. 
Entangling  a  heart  in  each  mesh  of  her  hair,  — 

Mother's  Pride ! 

Beautiful  form,  lying  passive  and  still, 
Down-dropped  eyelids,  so  heavy  and  chill, 
Folded  small  fingers,  —  a  lily  between,  — 
Ah,  fair  frozen  lily  1  the  fairest  e'er  seen !  — 

Death's  plucked  Flower! 

Star-crowned  seraph,  white  garmented,  meet 
To  touch  the  gold  harpstrings  in  choruses  sweet. 
Bending  from  heaven  to  draw  by  her  hand 
The  dear  one  below  to  the  Beautiful  Land,  — 

God's  Beloved  I 


Ckristmas  Carol. 
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CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 

Wocdi  u>d  Miuk  by  Acnn  Gat. 


I.  Come  with      or   -    ol. 


ChriRmu        car    -    ol,    'Til      ■      halloed    lime; 


)n^    AeiT     the      greet 


ee(  -  infi  Bnchl  wiihic 


*fc 


i^g^ii 


Comt     wiih  vnf  -  in^     jar   -   fbl      ring    -    ing :  Car  -  oU     Chrinmu  chime  I 

Let        Ihe  chini  -  ing,     lei        Ihe      rhfia    -  ing    Swceleil      tueirtonei    tun. 

Car    -   o]  dng  ■  ing    come     ive,     bring   '    ing  Finite  for      Chrnlmai   day. 

SO  La 

Cat     -     dL  car     -     ol.         'Til    a    hallooed  lime ;  Car  ■    -    ■    -   ol 

Siof   -    ing.  ring    -    ing,         Carol,  ChriKmai  chinw  I 


tm. 


Clivl,  carol. 


ff^iE3\^iEE^^mmml^^^ 


WORD  SQUARE.  — No.  I. 
My  1st  is  (he  trembling  poplar-tree; 
My  id,  the  margin  of  (he  sea  ; 
My  3cl  are  straight  sticks,  slim  and  tall ; 
My  4th  they  are  when  vctlical ; 
My  5th  are  homes  for  little  birds, 
1  've  told  enough  ;  now  guess  the  words. 
L.  £.  H. 

PLANTED  FLOWERS.  — No.  2. 
I.  Plant  a  cat,  and  what  will  come  up  ? 
3.  Plant  one  of  the  officers  of  a  bank, 
and  what  will  come  up  ^  j 

3.  Plant  the  figure  4,  and  what  will  come 

up,  I 

4.  Plant   Queen  Victoria's  pockei.book,  ■ 

and  what  will  come  up  1 

5.  Plant  a  blank  book,  and  what  mil  come  < 

up? 
G.  Plant  a  gill  of  wheat,  and  what  wilt : 
c.«.upP  I 

7.  Plant  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  what  will  I 

8.  Plant  a  clear  conscience,  and  what  will 

come  up?  I 


9.  Plant  South  Cirolina,  and  what  will 

«,meupr 
la  Plant  a  dandy,  and  how  will  he  come 

II.  Plant  the  September  gale,  and  what 

will  come  up? 
iz.  Plant  your  last  bottle  of  wine,  and 

what  will  come  up  ? 
13.  Plant  an  oak.tree  in  Broadway,  and 

what  will  come  up  ? 

ENIGMA.  — Na  3. 
I  am  eomposeil  of  9  letten. 
My  6,  5,  4,  7,  I  is  3  sort  of  trimming  for 

My  2.  7,  S  no  earthly  power  could  make 

a  boy  live  without. 
M,  S,  J  rs  .  no,.  In  mn.it 
My  6,  4,  3  flies  all  night  and  plays  with  a 

ball  by  day. 
My  9,  7, 1  every  man's  tobacco-box  should 

have. 
My  vhele  is  a  "  cute  "  sketch  in  a  recent 

number  of  "Our  Young  Folks." 
Clark  yey. 


ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.  — N0.4. 


Jbi: 


Mk, 


E 


A     KArPY  Niw  Via*  to  >n  our  dw  jomg 

lh(  aibjecl  mj  h^  it  more  pointedly  th»  anacher 

BUr  t»y  hi>  Inut,  and  u  be  more  conciK,  though 

pigu  ind  hii  picluici  1  aaj  Ibtj  gladden  roui 

tja  ud  Chen  TOur  hunt,  whertver  ran  are,  in 

"mmiiiMa/matrJt." 

■'But  there  an  HvenI  definiliou  to  the  won] 

ludl 

one  to  know  which  kind  10  deunbeF"    What  n 

beginning  of  >  HO  volume.    W.ll,  wt  uti  >ll 

inlend  b,  ihil  each  thall  give  hit  at  her  concep- 

beginning i  New  Volunie  juil  now.     The   New 

tion  of  a  ime  gentleman,  in  the  beat  kok  of  ihg 

term.     Lei  the  bnyi  describe  luch  ■  chaianer  ai 

■tnnge  Book  ia  hesien'i  own  blue  ud  gold! 

Whui  Kondcn  m  in  thoK  hidden  leavn  1  wlul 

their  idea  of  K-hat  a  gentleman  ahould  be.    Then 

Dear  flHendi,  maji  we  all  approach  that  New 

cheerful  tniu.  aware  that  our  own  acta  ara  to  be 
recorded  therein,  and  thai  all  the  varied  contenu 
of  the  Book,  whether  iweel  or  bitter,  will  in  the 
end  be  bleiaed  to  ua,  or  olherwia^  according  to 
the  beam  with  which  we  read  1 


Having  ofiered  priiei  tor  rebusei  nod 
which  have  exercised  ibe  ingenuity  of  oi 
frienda  ;  for  esaap,  which  hate  called  i 


ceptiooi  in  the  Iblloiviiig 

PRIZE  QUESTION. 
What  are  the  cbamcieriiiici  of  a  gee 


Hddlei 


For  [he  be 
For  the  te> 

Par  the  th 


:n  yean  of  age.  we  offer  Ihe  follow, 
anawerwriiienbrabajr,  (ao.oo 

an»erwril<e<,bT.girl   (ao.iB 


«  dantd  aa  aub- 


FioH  the  author  at  "  Sevan  Little  Sinen  "  ws 
hare  (be  following  latter  uul  Chnatmai  Hymn  ^  — 
DiA«  '■YouBC  Fonts":  — 

I  know  you  all  CDtoy  Chriiimi*  linte.  and  plan 


ihit  we  have  a  larger  family  of  brolhen  and  >ia- 
len  than  any  houw  can  contain,  and  that  ihe  true 
Chiiumai  ipiril  mako  ua  hold  out  our  handi  and 
open  our  hearu  to  Ihem  aa  heartily  and  wiib  aa 
goodawilL 
Let  me  leQ  yon  what  we  did  a  year  ago,  and 

making  a  merry  Cbriatmaa  for  your  poorer  brolh- 

We  had  been  keeping  a  lewing-echool  for  poor 
children,  and  I  aaid  id  them,  in  November.  "  Now 
we  wilt  lake  all  our  palchwDrk  and  pul  ii  iDgether, 
and  I  think  it  will  make  two  quilia.  When  Ihey 
are  don*,  you  ahall  give  Ihem  aa  a  Chriflmaa 
pmenl  la  the  Iwo  moat  needy  childreu  in  the 

The  quilta  were  Gniihed  with  a  will  ;  and  the 
Sanitday  befon  Qiriaunat  we  voted  to  decide 
who  ihould  have  them.  Each  child  came  up  to 
me  and  whiipered  her  role,  and  I  wai  delighted 
In  find  Ihat  moat  <^  the  tmm  were  exacily  what  1 


myaelC    . 


Mule  1 


"My  aunt  Hid  I  nuat,  for  nobody  wu  poorer 
than  1,'  replied  Katie .  and  it  waa  a  difficult  nial. 
ler  lo  eiplaln  le  bs  Ibal  we  can't  gin  ounelvaa 


Our  Letter  Box. 
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ndoHd.  I  loll)  lb«  chUdK 


aught  Ifaem  Ihii  little 


•1  finiihcd,  SinU  Qiiu  appeiKd  id  tli 
,  Ifdtini  vLih  pRicDIL  There  wu  m  »dr 
loEiou,  half  fright*  hiLf  pkawrei  Vn4  it 
iMnn  fcllDwal  him  in  ■  ctwd  to  (he  up 
f  the  room,  where  he  proceeded  to  unh 
real  biK  vrhich  hui^  over  hit  thouk 
:  wu  eonieihint  for  cub  ono,  md  at 
B  ■  pretty  work-boi  far  the  moit  iitdualrio 
new  drcia  lor  Ifae  one  who  had  fcwcM  a 
It  home.  l-hecbildienhidlontsoD  th 
r>;  and  lail  of  all  we  announced  the 


:he  beu  day  of  the  yeu  I " 

nd  why  do  you  UJ,  O  chiMi 


THK  EdITOM  or  TKB  "  YoDNG  FoL 

A  mc  thank  yni  far  foor  defence  of  my 

the  word*  "commence"  and  "  pmume-'* 


a  the  band!  of  a 


Ihon,  i>  not  ID  ou  Ihem  al  all.  It  i>  Juu  ai  I 
lid  adviie  jmnt  frienda  of  nine  not  to  uie 
anum,  tbcmjfh  under  tkilfii]  direclioik  ihe  lua 
tudannm  11  a  freat  blewng. 
iJWHVfVA  aa  you  have  truly  aaid.  u  idenluat 
wiih  ^gin  in  mcaninc-  It  hai  no  advantage  over 
A  haa  the  diaadvantige  of  njjny  wordt  of 
ch  origin,  Ihat  it  doei  not  harmonjie  to  easily 
the  famUiar  Engliih  wordt  a*  doee  ihe  Saxoo. 


unleu 

hehadbeenloaoo 

rybad 

Khool. 

For 

alllh 

..there  ha..:. 

in  Ihe 

-bi.  of  nring 

nil 

•eveib 

Thtii 

ulf-t 

light  people 

■■I  CO 

mmenced  to 

write 

for' 

wriling." 

■hkh  i.  bad. 

bega 

whii 

h  ie  gwd.    Tbi.  il 

*in,p]y 

wron 

,-il  thowe 

ign 

boih. 

And 

a>  to  ban 

becom 

aJ  Tulgarily, 

I  a 

diriied 

he  di»M  of 

he  u 

necet. 

lary  aod  da 

gen 

m  wo 

d  by  young 

>y  do  you  call  Ihia  wintry  day 

a.  To  venture  without  pnliive  leave. 

»<n  (lad  iban  all  the  real?" 

ItauK."  .aid  the  happy  eoicei. 

4.  To  nuke  eonfideal  or  arrosant  allempD. 

'  llw  Chriit  Child,  full  of  love. 

In  eteiy  uae,  it  probably  concealt  the  idea  of 

•ughlnethiidayameMge 

•elf  /rrimw,  in  either  of  thcte  utei  of  the  uoid ; 

but  young  America  may  not.  in  any.  though  it  do» 

Vhai  »id  the  Chri-  Child  Ihen  ■ " 

•he  woidi  were  a  piomite  of  peace  on  earth, 

"pTcume"  iwepi  through  the  tecond- rate  acade- 

U told  u>  Ihat  God.  hit  Father. 

mic  of  America  about  thirty  yean  ago.    Yankee* 

were  ridiculed  h,  an  incorrect  uie  they  made  of 

at  we  lie  brolhen  »nd  .i.leit. 

iod'i  family  loving  awl  Hue: 

yet  itmaybe.andaftenwafcabii.ei    The  ip.o- 

-hatallouriciiliandlroobtea 

rant  leacher.  look  alarm,  I  think,  and  told  Iheij 

Ve  mutt  help  each  olher  id  bear: 

uholan  to  lay  "  preiume  "  intleid  of  "  guett," 

atinallnurioyandgladneia 

much  at  Mrt.  General  langhi  her  glrlt  to  .hap* 

Ve  mutt  girt  lo  each  a  than." 

their  mouth,  rightly  by  uying  "pninev   prim. 

len  1  hear  the  children  ditpuling. 

and  prunella."     1  never  could  6nd  *i.y  other  el- 

: wonder,  andaifc.  to  reprove. 

>o  you  know  Ihe  Chri.i  Child't  metaace. 

and  woman  "pre«.me."  that  John  w,lL  come  m 

the  train,  intttad  of  hon.«Iy  "  g«™ng"  thai  he 

1871] 
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will  come    Because  the  word  is  an  aflectation  in 
nine  cases  out  often  where  it  is  used  in  New  Eng- 
land, I  advised  my  young  friends  not  to  use  it  at  all 
Respectfully  yours  and  theirs, 

Enw.  E.  Halb. 

ROCHBSTBR,  October  24,  x87a 
Dkar  "  Youkc  Folks  "  :  — 

I  think  you  may  count  us  among  your  most  de- 
voted admirers,  for  we  are  the  happy  possessors 
of  five  bound  volumes  of  "Our  Young  Folks." 
They  have  been  circulated  and  read,  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, until  they  would,  I  think,  delight  any 
editor's  heart 

We  have  had  some  arguments  about  the  ex- 
pression, *'  Ninety-nine  cases  oui  0/  a  hundred.'* 
Mr.  Hale  uses  it  in  his  last  article,  but  is  it  strictly 
correct?  Should  he  not  say,  ** Ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred?"  Will  you  please  fiivor  us  with  .your 
opinion  ? 

I  think  "  We  Girls  "  is  perfectly  splendid,  and 
I  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  deed  of  gift  was 
feund,  though  my  sister  was  quite  disappointed. 
She  wanted  to  see  what  they  would  do  without  it 
I  hope  **  Our  Young  Folks  "  will  always  be  as  suc- 
cessful and  interesting  as  it  is  now,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  sliall  always  think  as  much  of  it  as  I  do  now. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lizzie  L.  S . 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hale,  in  his  letter  which 
we  have  given  above,  uses  again  the  same  form  of 
expression  which  our  correspondent  criticises,— 
'*  In  nine  cases  oui  of  ten  "  :  and  this  shs  will 
admit  is  more  elegant  than  *'/m  nine  cases  in 
ten,"  since  the  repetition  of  the  particle,  so  dis- 
agreeable to  a  nice  ear,  is  thereby  avoided.  Either 
expression  is  correct,  —  as  we  think  ninety-nine 
persons  in  a  hundred  will  agree. 

Our  friends  have  iavored  us  with  some  capital 
H^ord Squares  lately ;  and  Hitty  Maginn  has  sent 
ns  an  article  on  the  construction  of  this  interesting 
daaa  of  puzzles.    We  shall  try  to  find  room  for  it 

Herb  are  two  interesting  questions  sent  us  by 
correspondents.    Who  can  answer  them  ? 

**  When  and  why  was  the  4th  day  of  March 
selected  as  the  day  for  inaugurating  the  President 
of  these  United  Slates?" 

*'  How  did  the  term  Mrs-  Grundy  originate  ? 


1 1( 


*'  Cousin  Grace. "  Your  story  seems  unfinished : 
at  least,  no  point  of  interest  is  reached,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  —  No,  we  shall  not  be  offended  if  you  try 
again. 

"  yesiie"  Your  •'  Little  Blossom  "  has  a  pretty 
thouj;ht  in  it,  but  it  is  imperfectly  expressed.  You 
will  have  to  try  again,  and  perhaps  many  times, 
before  you  can  write  a  /Wm. 

Minna  B.  F. .  Dresden.  Your  letter  of  last  April 
got  mislaid.    The  missing  number  has  been  sent 


to  yonr  addreai.  We  iliall  be  glad  to  hear  firom 
you  again. 

Books  for  the  HotioAvs.  —  Messrs.  Lee  and 

Shepard's  list  is  unusually  full  and  attractive  this 
season.  **  Little  Folks  Astray,"  one  of  "  Little 
Prudy's  Flyaway  Series,'*  by  Sophie  May,  has 
only  to  be  named  to  be  recommended.  **  Double 
Play,"  by  Edward  Everett,  is  a  well-told,  lively 
story,  descriptive  of  boys*  ways  at  their  lessons 
and  at  their  games.  **  Handel  and  Haydn  "--> 
two  stories  in  one  volume,  the  second  of  **The 
Tone  Master*"  series — will  be  sure  to  attract 
young  readers  who  are  interested  in  music  and  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers. 

Mr.  Baker's  '*  Social  Stage,"  containing  original 
dramas  and  other  entertainments  for  home  and 
school  representation,  will  be  welpomed  as  a  use- 
ful addition  to  our  small  stock  of  books  of  this 
class.  *'  Going  on  a  Mission,"  and  "  Who  will 
Win?"  by  Paul  Cobden,  promise  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  "The  Bedioning  Series,"  which  is  to 
consist  of  six  volumes.  **  Field  and  Forest,"  by 
Oliver  Optic,  begins  the  **  Upward  and  Onward 
Series." 

A  really  excellent  book  for  boys,  in  which  the 
history  and  geography  of  Acadie  is  blended  with 
a  wide-awake  narrative  of  school  and  vacation 
adventures,  is  "  The  Boys  of  Grand  Pr^  School," 
by  the  author  of  the  *'  Dodge  Club." 

*«  Why  and  How,"  by  R.  H.  Conwell,  an  inter- 
esting little  book,  full  of  curious  facts  and  anec- 
dotes, tells  us  why  the  Chinese  emigrate  to  this 
country,  and  how  they  get  here.  '*  The  Spring- 
dale  Stories  "  are  a  complete  series,  in  six  volumes, 
—  "Nettie's Trial.*'  "Adele,"  **  Herbert,"  "Eric," 
"  Ennisfellen,"  and  "Johnstone's  Farm,"  by  Mrs. 
S.  B.  C.  Samuels,  —  and  a  very  pretty  series  it  is. 

Of  this  firm's  more  elegant  books,  we  can  recom- 
mend "  The  House  on  Wheels,"  translated  from 
the  French,  as  a  charming  tale ;  and  "  Letten 
Everywhere"  as  a  very  ingenious  little  volume, 
showing  up  the  alphabet  in  amusing  pictures  and 
stories.  All  the  above-named  books  are  fully  il- 
lustrated. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  bring  out  in  holi- 
day dress  two  old  acquaintances  of  "  Our  Young 
Folks,"—  William  Henry  and  Lawrence.  The 
"  Letters  "  of  the  former,  and  the  "  Adventures  " 
of  the  latter  "  Among  the  Ice-Cutters,  Glass- Mak- 
ers, Coal-Miners,  Iron-Men,  and  Ship- Builders," 
make  two  handsome  volumes. 

"The  Story  of  Columbus,"  "Putnam  the 
Brave,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  "The  Ballad 
of  Abraham  Lincoln," — issued  separately  last 
year,  —  are  now  published  together  in  one  quar- 
to volume,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Brave 
Ballads  for  American  Children,  by  Populir  An* 
thors."  It  contains  all  the  original  full-page  col- 
ored pictures,  sixteen  in  number.    The  ballads, 
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JACK    HAZARD.  AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

jack's  flight. 

HE  scow  lay  moored  by  the  dusky  shore,  while 

Dick  went  down  the  tow-path,  and  Pete,  with  a 

lantern,  traversed* the  "heel-path,"  calling  Lion 

and  looking  for  little  Jack.   In  the  mean  time  little 

Jack  sat  upright  behind  the  bushes,  laughing  to 

himself,  and  patting  the  dog's  neck  to  keep  him 

stilL 

"Here's  something  afloat ! '*   he  heard  Pete 

call  out  from  the  canal-side,  a  few  rods  farther  down. 

"  Hullo  !  it/s  a  straw  hat  I " 

"  Then  he 's  gone  to  the  bottom,"  he  heard  Dick 
reply,  and  laughed  again,  not  because  he  thought  it 
fun  to  be  given  up  for  drowned  by  his  friends,  but 
because  he  hoped  to  fire  old  Berrick's  soul  with  remorse 
for  his  untimely  fate. 

"  Don't  make  fools  o'  yerselves,  boys ! "  Berrick 
shouted  from  the  scow.  "You  can't  drown  Jack. 
Beat  the  bushes  and  look  behind  the  logs,  and  you'll 
find  him.  Then  fetch  him  here.  I  '11  pay  him  for  play- 
in'  us  such  a  trick,  —  the  scow  waitin'  I " 

Jack  stopped  laughing  at  this  speech,  which  didn't 
sound  as  if  it  came  from  a  soul  likely  to  be  fired  very  much  with  remorse 
on  his  account  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stole  away  across  a  stumpy  field, 
followed  by  the  dog.  "  Their  old  scow  '11  wait  a  spell,  if  it  waits  for  us  I " 
he  muttered,  —  "  won't  it.  Lion  ?  " 


Entered  acconiing  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co.,  in  die  Office 

of  the  Librarun  of  Congreas,  at  WaahingtOB. 
VOL.  vn.  —  NO.  IL  5 
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he  even  laughed  as  he  imagined  the  said  owner's  perplexity  when  he  should 
come  to  look  for  his  property.  "  He  'U  fancy  the  wind  has  blowed  it  away," 
thought  Jack. 

Once  more  in  the  road,  he  walked  on  faster  than  ever.  From  the  top 
of  a  hill  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  light  still  in  the  school-house,  and 
heard  faintly  the  sound  of  the  music,  and  said  to  himself,  ^<  Hain't  missed 
his  hat  yit !  "  Just  then  the  moon  went  under  a  cloud,  and  with  the  gloom 
that  fell  upon  the  earth  a  strangely  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  the 
boy's  heart. 

"  I  must  n*t  stop  till  I  git  fur  enough  away  from  here,"  thought  he ;  "for 
his  hat  must  n't  be  found  on  me ! " 

As  he  went  on,  he  thought  over  the  advice  his  unknown  friend,  the 
packet  passenger,  had  given  him.  When  he  got  as  far  as  "  Be  honest," 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  diverged  slightly  from  the  straight  line 
marked  out  for  him.  He  took  off  the  hat  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  '*  I  wish 
the  dumb  thing  was  back  there  on  the  nail ! "  he  said.  "  Never  mind !  it 's 
done,  and  it  can't  be  helped.    Come  on,  old  Lion  !  " 

But  he  now  remarked  with  no  little  uneasiness  that  the  few  lights  in  the 
fiirm-houses  he  passed  were  beginning  to  disappear.  His  way  became 
almost  fearfully  gloomy  and  lonesome ;  he  was  getting  weary  and  the  night 
was  chill, — too  chill  for  sleeping  out  of  doors. 

"  I  must  put  up  somewhere  ;  it 's  time  I  was  looking  for  a  place,"  thought 
he.  "  I  can  offer  to  pay  for  my  lodging,"  (he  had  fourteen  cents  in  his 
pocket,)  "  or  I  can  ask  for  work." 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind,  he  approached  the  only  dwelling  in  which 
a  light  was  now  visible.  It  was  some  time  after  he  had  knocked,  and 
knocked  again,  that  he  heard  a  bolt  withdrawn,  then  saw  the  door  slowly 
open,  and  an  old  man  appear  holding  the  latch  in  one  hand  and  a  flaring 
candle  in  the  other.  He  had  on  nothing  but  a  shirt,  and  his  hair  and 
features  had  the  ruffled  and  cross  look  of  one  who  had  just  gone  to  bed 
and  just  got  up  again  very  unwillingly.  "What  do  ye  want?"  he  asked, 
scowling  at  Jack. 

"  Work,  if  you  please,"  said  Jack. 

"Who  be  ye?  Where  did  ye  come  from?"  And  the  man  held  his 
candle  almost  at  the  boy's  nose. 

Jack  thought,  "  If  I  tell  him  I  come  off  from  the  canal,  he  won't  have 
me  "  ;  so  he  said,  "  I  've  come  out  from  the  city  to  find  a  job." 

"  What  can  ye  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  drive  a  team,  sir." 

"  Can  that  dog  drive  a  team  too  ?  " 

Jack  felt  the  force  of  the  question,  and  answered  with  a  bold  front,  "  I 
did  n't  know  he  follered  me  till  after  I  started,  then  I  could  n't  send  him 
back."      * 

"  Seems  to  me  it 's  a  strange  time  to  start  out  looking  for  a  job ! "  said 
the  man,  eying  him  suspiciously,  while  the  candle  dripped  and  his  linen 
waved  in  the  night  wind. 
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"  Come  here  1  stop  your  Doise  1 "  whispered  the  boy,  trembling  with 
vague  apprehension,  —  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  felt  much  more  as 
if  he  were  stealing  now  than  when  he  took  the  hat 

Softly  he  opened  the  door.  At  that  moment  Lion  growled  again  in  a 
way  he  did  not  like.  He  stood  breathless  for  a  moment,  peering  into 
the  darkness  on  all  sides,  when  a  sudden  light  glimmered  in  the  shed, 
and  two  figures  rushed  out  upon  him,  one  cairying  a.  tin  lantern,  and  the 
other  armed  with  a  gun. 

Jack  dropped  the  door-pin  and  retreated. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  a  sharp  voice  demanded. 

"  Le'  me  'lone  1 "  said  Jack ;  while  Lion  sprang  between  him  and  his 
assailants. 

"  Keep  that  dog  back,  or  1  '11  blow  his  brains  out ! "  said  he  with  the 

Thereupon  Jack  made  a  stand,  facing  about  and  calling  Lion  to  his  side. 

The  tno  figures  advanced ;  the  sprinkled  radiance  from  the  perforated  tin 
enclosed  them  in  its  quivering  circle,  and  he  could  see  that  he  was  con- 
fronted by  two  sturdy  farm-boys  not  much  older  than  himself.  He  stood 
with  one  hand  on  the  dog's  neck,  pale  but  defiant,  when  the  door  of  the 
lantern  was  opened,  and  a  broad  stream  of  light  fell  upon  dog  and  boy. 
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'*  What  do  you  want  here  ? "  said  the  lad  with  the  gun,  —  a  tall  young 
9]  fellow,  with  a  resolute  face,  J^ut  as  pale  as  Jack's  own. 

"  Work,  —  I  'm  huntin'  for  work,"  said  Jack. 

*'  This  is  a  pretty  place  to  hunt  for  it ! "  said  the  lad  with  the  lantern, 
excitedly.  *'  You  expected  to  find  it  in  that  stable,  did  ye  ?  Look,  Ab ! 
he  'd  got  the  door  open ! " 

"Why  did  n*t  ye  go  to  the  house,  —  if  you  wanted  honest  work?" 
said  Ab. 

"  I  was  afraid  the  folks  was  abed,"  replied  Jack. 

"  Did  n't  ye  see  a  light  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but 't  was  late,  and  I  was  afraid  of  disturbin'  folks." 

"  That  was  very  considerate  ! "  said  Ab.  "  So  you  thought  you  *d  jest 
help  yourself  to  what  you  could  find,  without  troubling  anybody !  —  What 's 
that,  Jase  ?  " 

"  The  pin  to  the  door,  that  he  'd  flung  down  here,"  said  Jase,  picking 
it  up. 

"You  may  think  I  was  stealing,  if  you  like,"  said  Jack,  desperately. 
*  "  But  I  '11  jest  tell  you  the  truth.    All  I  expected  to  find  in  this  here  barn 

was  jest  a  place  to  sleep  on  the  straw  somewhere." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  any  way  ? " 

"  Out  of  the  canal,  about  the  last  thing.     I  M  been  flung  into  it  twice 
>  too  often,  and  I  got  sick  o'  that  sort  o'  business.     So  I  made  up  my  mind 

to  quit.     I   hain't  got  dry  yet     If  you  was  in  my  place,  I  guess  you  'd 

be  glad  enough  to  crawl  into  a  stable  and  sleep,  without  thinking  about 

stealing." 

I  This  speech  evidently  made  an  impression  on  Ab  and  Jase.    They  stood 

;.  regarding  his  ragged  clothes  and  anxious  face,  in  the  light  of  the  lantern, 

while  poor  little  Jack  put  up  his   grimy  knuckles  and  dashed  away  a 
tear. 

"  Where  are  your  friends  ? "  said  Ab,  in  a  milder  tone  of  voice. 

"  The  only  friend  I  've  got  in  the  world  is  this  one  here  ! "  replied  Jack, 
laying  his  hand  on  Lion's  head.  "  And  he 's  the  best  —  "  He  was  going  to 
choke.  To  avoid  that  weakness,  he  began  to  swear,  letting  off  such  a 
volley  of  oaths  as  Ab  and  Jase  had  never  heard  anywhere  off"  the  canal. 
He  swore  about  the  virtues  of  his  dog,  and  the  badness  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  his  own  ill  luck,  until  his  emotion  was  expended,  and  he  was 
himself  again. 

Ab  in  the  mean  time  had  whispered  to  Jase,  "  Shall  we  let  him  stop  ?  " 
and  Jase  had  replied,  "I  d'n'  know  —  kind  of  a  hard  case  — s'pose  he 
hain't  nowhere  else  to  go  '*  —  when  this  storm  of  profanity  astonished  them. 

"  I  guess  you  did  come  from  the  canal ! "  said  Ab ;  "  and  it 's  my  opinion 
you  'd  better  go  back  there." 
\  "  Well !  I  don't  know  but  I  had,"  said  Jack,  giving  his  eyes  another 

I  \',  savage  brush  with  his  fist.     "I  meant  to  quit  drivin'  and  find  somethin' 

*'  better  to  do.    But  it 's  no  use  \  that 's  all  I  'm  fit  fer."    And  without  another 

\  \  word  he  walked  away,  with  his  only  friend  in  the  world  jogging  close  by 
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his  side.  They  went  down  a  long  lane  leading  out  of  the  yard  and  disap* 
peared  in  the  darkness. 

"  Curias  ! "  said  Ab,  leaning  on  his  gun.    "  What  do  ye  think  ?  " 

"  Funny ! "  said  Jase,  placing  the  lantern  on  the  ground.  *'  Shall  we  call 
him  back  and  let  him  stay  ?  " 

''If  he  'd  waited,  we  'd  have  asked  pa,"  said  Ab.  '*  Did  n't  he  swear, 
though  !    And  I  bet  he  'd  have  stole  somethin'." 

"  Seems  too  bad,  don't  it  ? "  said  Jase,  —  '*  to  turn  him  away,  if  all  he 
wanted  was  just  to  sleep  on  the  straw !     I  pity  him,  anyhow." 

"  I  wish  I  had  his  dog !  Was  n't  he  a  splendid  feller  ? "  said  Ab.  "  I 
come  plaguy  nigh  shooting  him.    Shall  we  watch  any  longer  .^ " 

"  Maybe  we  'd  better,  a  little  while,"  said  Jase.  "  Besides,  he  may  come 
back  again." 

So  the  boys  returned  to  the  shed,  where  Jase  set  his  lantern  in  a  large, 
deep  trough  used  for  feeding  the  cattle,  and  placed  an  empty  nail-keg  over 
it  Then  both  crept  into  the  trough,  and  lay  down  ;  and  in  a  minute  shed 
and  yard  were  as  dark  and  silent  as  when  little  Jack  came  in  and  passed 
the  sleeping  cattle. 

In  the  mean  while  Jack  walked  on  in  a  desolate  state  of  mind,  not  know- 
ing whither  the  lane  would  lead  him,  and  caring  as  little.  It  led  him  to  a 
hilly  pasture,  crossing  which  he  had  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  his  situa- 
tion. He  was  sorry  he  did  not  ask  the  boys  how  far  it  was  to  the  canal, 
and  the  way  to  get  there. 

"  That 's  my  place ;  there  I  'm  at  home ;  I  was  a  fool  to  leave  it ! " 
thought  he.  "  And,  after  all,  dad  ain't  the  wust  man  in  the  world.  'T  was 
only  once  in  a  while  that  he  treated  me  so.  I  'd  give  something  to  tumble 
into  my  bunk  in  the  old  scow  agin,  jest  now ! " 

Then  as  he  walked  on  he  chided  himself  for  his  want  of  resolution.  ''  I 
was  going  to  begin  life  in  a  new  way !  and  what  have  I  done  ?  FoUered 
that  man's  advice  ?  He  said.  Be  honest;  and  I  stole  a  hat  the  fust  thing. 
He  said,  Be  truthful;  and  what  a  string  of  lies  I  told  that  man  in  the 
house  back  there  !  He  said,  Be  decent  in  your  speech  and  behavior;  and 
did  n't  I  swear  a  blue  streak  in  the  face  o'  them  boys  ?  Guess  it  took  their 
breath  away !  I  don't  "know  what  possessed  me !  It  seems  as  though 
the  Old  Harry  was  in  me,  and  would  n't  let  me  do  better,  if  I  tried."  And 
poor  Jack  fairly  wept  in  despair  at  himself  as  he  went  stumbling  on  over 
the  uneven  ground. 

Falling  over  a  stone,  he  got  up  and  sat  down  upon  it.  It  was  now  quite 
dark  ;  a  sprinkle  fell  upon  his  hand,  —  it  was  beginning  to  rain.  He  drew 
Lion  to  his  side  and  hugged  him  close. 

''Shall  we  lie  down  here,  old  fellow?"  he  said.  "Let  the  rain  come! 
who  cares  ?  " 

But  he  could  n't  help  thinking  of  the  comfortable  homes  he  had  passed, 
and  wondering  why  it  was  that,  when  other  people  had  roofs  to  shelter 
them,  and  warm  beds  to  sleep  in,  and  kind  hearts  to  love  them,  he  alone 
was  an  outcast  in  the  dismal  night 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAMP-FIRE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  little  flame  shoot  up  in  the  darkness,  he  knew  not 
how  far  off.  It  rose,  fell,  rose  again,  then  flickered  and  went  out.  But 
now  where  it  had  been  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  a  dull  glow,  break- 
ing out  here  and  there  into  sparks  of  brighter  light.  It  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hollow  below  the  hill  on  which  he  was;  he  thought  it  must  be  a  fire  in 
the  woods,  and  set  out  to  walk  towards  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  came  to  marshy  ground,  and  a  choir  of  shrill- 
voiced  frogs.     He  soon  found  himself  stepping  in  water;   then  he  ran 
against  stumps,  and  went  plunging  over  roots  and  through  crashing  brush- 
heaps. 
•'  He  would  have  turned  back,  but,  getting  sight  of  the  fire  again,  he  was 

sure  that  he  saw  a  human  figure  pass  before  it.     Lion  took  the  lead, 
and  piloted  him  safely,  amid  stumps  and  puddles  and  brushwood,  to  dry 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp. 
I  '  There  a  strange  scene  met  his  eyes.    He  seemed  to  have  come  upon  a 

little  volcano  smoking  in  the  woods.     It  was  a  circular  mound  four  or  ^yi^ 

feet  high,  and  perhaps  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  wrapped  in  smoke,  which 

\  poured  from  an  opening  in  the  top,  and  transpired  in  thin  streaks  from 

i  '  the  porous  sides.     The  entire  mound  looked  to  be  one  mass  of  smothered 

t  fire  kept  down  by  a  covering  of  dry  earth.    A  little  removed  from  it,  a 

^  •  couple  of  burning  brands  put  their  red  noses  together  under  a  kettle  sus- 

ij  pended  by  a  chain  from  a  pole,  —  a  primitive  out-of-door  fireplace;  and 

just  beyond  that,  with  a  doorway  looking  out  upon  it,  was  a  shanty  of 
rough  boards. 

As  Jack  left  the  marsh  and  the  chorus  of  firogs  behind  him,  and  drew 
near  the  fire,  suddenly  a  man,  black  as  a  negro,  with  bare  head  and  bare 
arms,  rose  fi'om  the  ground  before  the  shanty,  where  he  had  been  lying, 
and,  with  a  shovel  in  his  hand,  walked  about  the  smoking  mound.  By 
means  of  fresh  earth  thrown  up  fi'om  a  pile  at  his  feet,  he  closed  a  hole 
in  which  fire  was  beginning  to  appear;  then  he  made  another  opening 
1^^  in  the  side  of  the  mound  below ;  then  he  stood  leaning  on  the  shovel 

*h;  watching  the  mound,  while   the  rain  fell  slowly  upon  him  and  the  great 

\  ^  \  smouldering  heap,  and  pattered  on  the  last  year's  leaves  that  strewed  the 

I  ground. 

*'  Hullo ! "  said  Jack,  emerging  firom  the  outer  darkness  and  coming 
within  the  dim  glow  shed  about  the  place. 
"  Hullo  !  "  said  the  man. 

His  manner  was  not  unkind,  though  his  speech  was  gruff;  and  Jack  was 
encouraged  to  add,  "  Keep  tavern  here  ?  " 
"  Sort  o'  kind  o*,"  said  the  man. 
Ifj  "  Maybe  you  would  n't  object  to  my  dryin'  my  legs  afore  that  fire  ?  "  and 

IS 
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Jack  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  brands.    "  It  '9  been  my  luck  to  git  wet 

"  Object,  no ;  make  yerself  to  home,"  said  the  man.  "  There  'b  a  log  to 
set  on.     Pull  off  yer  shoes  an'  stockin's,  stick  yer  feet  out     Be  comf'table." 

Jack  seated  himself  on  the  log,  pulled  off  his  shoes  (he  had  no  stockings), 
stretched  out  his  feet  towards  the  glowing  brands,  and  was  as  comfortable 
as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  Lion  sat  on  the 
dry,  warm  earth  by  his  side,  and  enjoyed  the  fire  with  him. 


"  How  did  ye  git  through  that  swale  ? "  said  the  man.  "  1  heard  a 
crashin' ;  thought 't  was  a  strayed  calf,  and  harked  to  hear  ye  bl'at." 

"  I  ain't  one  of  the  bl'attin'  sort,"  s^d  Jack,  —  "  or  I  should  have  bl'atted ! 
Though  it  would  n't  have  done  much  good  ;  the  frogs  made  such  a  racket, 
I  could  n't  even  have  heard  myself." 

"  I  can  give  ye  a  little  more  fire "  ;  and  the  man  cast  chips  and  bark    . 
upon  the  brands,  making  a  quick  and  cheerful  blaze.     Jack  regarded  him 
with   a   sort   of  grateful  wonder,  his   heart  warming   less   in   the  glow  of 
the  fire  than  at  sight  of  that  tall,  stalwart,  gnome-like  creature,  so  black 
and  rough  and  ungainly,  yet  so  kind. 

"  This  '11  keep  ye  dry  "  ;  and  the  man  placed  a  broad  board  over  Jack's 
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head,  resting  one  end  on  the  pole,  and  the  other  on  the  ground.  *'  Now 
toast  your  shins  while  I  look  after  the  pit  Wish  I  knowed  whuther  't  was 
goin*  to  rain  much,"  turning  up  his  sooty  lace  to  the  sky.  "  None  to  hurt, 
I  guess." 

He  walked  about  the  mound,  throwing  fresh  earth  upon  it  here  and  there 
with  his  shovel,  then  returned  and  laid  more  sticks  upon  the  fire. 

**  What  is  that  smoking  heap,  any  way  ?  "  asked  Jack,  whose  curiosity 
was  strongly  excited. 

"  Charcoal,  —  or  it  will  be,  about  the  middle  of  next  week.  This  is  what 
we  call  a  pit ;  —  did  n't  ye  ever  see  a  pit  before  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Jack. 

**  I  wonder  ! "  said  the  collier.  "  I  have  made  charcoal,  or  helped  make 
it,  ever  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a  toad." 

"  Can  boys  work  at  it?"  asked  Jack,  with  some  eagerness. 

"  Boys  work  at  it  ?  —  yes ;  I  Ve  had  boys  work  under  me ;  though  it 
i  \  takes  a  man  that  knows  how,  to  burn  a  pit :  I  Ve  seen  men  that  have 

worked  at  the  business  half  their  lives  that  could  n't  do  that  jest  right 
They  *d  burn  it  too  much  or  not  enough,  —  or  they  'd  bum  it  uneven,  so 't 
the  coal  would  come  out  all  crumbly  in  one  place,  and  like  as  not  half  wood 
t  in  another." 

"  Do  you  work  at  it  all  the  time  }  " 

«  When  I  work  at  anything.    But 't  ain't  my  natur*  to  work  all  the  time, 
'thout  no  let  up.     I  do  my  job,  then  lay  ofl^  and  spend  my  money,  then 
hunt  up  another  job,  and  do  that,  and  so  on.     In  this  way  I  take  life  easy. 
'  Me  and  my  pardner,  we  got  out  this  wood  last  winter,  and  now  we  're  pittin' 

it  After  we  've  sold  the  charcoal  and  spent  the  money,  we  shall  go  to 
another  place  where  wood 's  plenty  and  cheap,  and  do  the  same  thing  over 
again.    That 's  the  way  we  live." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  way,"  said  Jack.  "  Will  ye  hire 
me?" 

The  collier,  who  was  lifting  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  turned  and  looked 
at  the  ragged  boy  sitting  there  under  the  slanting  board,  before  the  blaze, 
and  looking  up  inquiringly  at  him. 

"  My  pardner  would  have  suthin'  to  say  about  that,"  he  replied,  setting 
the  kettle  down.  "  There  's  plenty  to  do,  —  choppin',  clearin',  cookin'  our 
grub,  makin'  the  pit  and  watchin'  it,  and  gittin'  out  the  coal.  But  it  ain't 
a  kind  of  life  I  'd  recommend  to  a  chap  like  you.  It 's  a  lonesome  life. 
It's  a  sort  of  vagabond  life.  It  '11  do  for  me  ;  but  if  I  had  a  son,  I  'd  say 
to  him,  *  Learn  a  good  trade,  or  go  on  to  a  farm.'    And  that 's  my  advice 

to  you." 

This  was  very  much  as  Jack  had  many  a  time  heard  Pete  talk  in  his 
sober  moods ;  and  now  the  friendly  counsel  of  the  packet  passenger  re- 
curred to  him  with  great  force.  Yet  charcoal-burning  seemed  to  him  a 
step  higher  than  canal-driving,  and  he  accordingly  proposed  to  work  for 
the  colliers  until  he  could  find  some  other  emplo)rment 

**  I  '11  see  what  my  pardner  says,"  replied  his  new  friend,  taking  down  a 
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tin  cup  hooked  by  the  handle  upon  the  end  of  the  pole  on  which  the  kettle 
had  been  hung.  "  Meanwhile  ye  better  take  suthin'  to  warm  ye."  He 
dipped  the  cup  into  the  kettle.  "  Fire  '11  do  for  the  outside,  but  this  is 
good  for  the  inside." 

And  he  placed  the  cup,  filled  with  black  fluid,  on  the  log,  turning  the 
handle  invitingly  towards  Jack's  hand. 

'<  What  is  it  ? "  said  Jack,  lifting  the  cup  to  his  nostrils.  "  O,  coffee ! 
much  obliged  I " 

''  'Lasses  biled  in,"  observed  the  collier.  *'  But  milk  is  skase  with  us,  — 
'thout  we  happen  to  see  a  milch  cow  feedin'  in  the  pastur* ;  then  we  help 
ourselves.     Have  a  bit  o'  pork,  or  a  bis}:uit,  or  a  cold  potater  ?  " 

Jack  accepted  the  biscuit  and  shared  it  with  Lion,  and  sipped  the  strong, 
black,  molasses-sweetened  fluid,  thankfully  enough,  and  told  something 
of  his  story. 

The  collier  found  another  dipper  on  a  natural  hook  made  by  cutting  ofl" 
the  end  of  a  small  branch  growing  out  from  one  of  the  crotched  saplings 
that  supported  the  pole  ;  and  he  drank  sociably  with  his  guest,  sitting  under 
another  board  leaned  against  the  pole. 

''  Well,  Bub,"  said  he,  after  the  latter  had  finished  his  coflee  and  his 
story,  "you  won't  think  o'  goin'  any  further  to-night,  anyhow.  So  you 
jest  crawl  into  the  cabin  there,  out  o'  the  wet ;  and  we  '11  talk  over  your 
case  in  the  mornin' !  You  sha'  n't  be  turned  adrift  'fore  Monday,  any- 
how." 

Jack's  voice  choked  and  his  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  as  he  started 
for  the  cabin. 

"  Smoke ! "  he  murmured,  coughing.  But  it  was  something  besides  smoke 
that  troubled  him.  As  the  collier  showed  the  door  of  the  shanty,  and  bade 
him  "crawl  in,"  he  felt  so  grateful  that  he  could  have  flung  his  arms  about 
him  and  given  him  a  good  hugging,  black  as  he  was. 

"  Don't  stumble  over  him;  he  '11  be  cross,"  said  the  collier. 

"  Him  "  was  another  begrimed  fellow,  stretched  asleep  upon  some  dingy 
straw  at  the  entrance  to  the  hut  Jack  crept  carefully  about  him,  without 
disturbing  his  snores,  and  got  in  under  the  sloping  roof. 

"  Room  for  the  dog  ? "  he  asked  in  a  whisper,  over  the  sleeper. 

"  Of  course  ! " 

And  the  next  moment  Lion  was  at  his  young  master's  side  and  in  his 
arms. 

"  Old  Lion  !  ain't  this  luck  1 "  said  Jack. 

Lion  answered  by  thumping  him  with  his  tail  and  caressing  him  with  his 
tongue.  The  rain  pattered  upon  the  boards  above,  and  soon  began  to  leak 
through  in  little  streams  upon  them ;  but  they  neither  heard  nor  felt  it ; 
they  were  fast  asleep. 

J.  T,  Trowbridge, 
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EARTHQUAKES    AND    VOLCANOES. 


AT  our  next  mMltng  at  the  Professor's  we  all  noticed  that  Cale  Betson 
appeared  uncommonly  glum. 

"  He  's  got  something  on  his  mind,"  said  Croll  Wagner.  "  As  we  come 
along  together,  —  came  along, "  —  hastily  correcting  himself,  to  save  some- 
body else  the  trouble,  —  "  he  did  nothing  but  pull  off  his  cap,  and  slap  his 
forehead,  and  look  up  at  the  sky  and  mutter,  and  then  look  down  at  the 
ground  and  groan.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  all  I  could  get 
out  of  him  was  — '  An  intellectual  snub,'  —  if  anybody  knows  what  that  is." 

"  An  intellectual  snub,  Caleb  ?  "  queried  the  Professor. 

"Yes,"  said  Cale,  with  a  rather  rueful  smile.  "  I  've  been  beaten  in  an 
argument.  I  don't  like  to  be  beaten  in  an  argument  It  don't  make  a 
fellow  feel  good." 

I  said  I  was  astonished  that  so  tonguey  a  chap  as  he  should  not  have 
managed  somehow  to  have  the  last  word ;  and  still  more,  that  he  should 
ever  have  confessed  himself  beaten. 

"  I  own  it  here,"  said  he ;  "  for  it  is  my  coming  here  that  has  got  me 
into  trouble,"  The  Professor  begged  him  to  explain,  and  he  went  on.  "  Our 
talks  about  the  heat  of  the  sun  quite  drove  out  of  my  head  the  fact  that 
the  earth  has  any  heat  of  its  own.     I  said  as  much  in  a  discussion  1  had 
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with  George  Orvis  at  the  post-office  this  evening.  There  was  a  crowd 
around  us,  and  we  were  both  talking  pretty  loud,  and  I  was  getting  the  best 
of  the  argument,  —  it  was  about  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  —  when  I  was 
betrayed  into  making  that  rash  statement ! ''    And  Caleb  beat  his  brow. 

"  But  why  feel  so  badly  about  it  ? "  inquired  the  Professor. 

"  O,  in  that  crowd ! "  groaned  Caleb.  "  I  saw  I  was  wrong  the  moment 
I  had  spoken ;  but  George  caught  me  up  as  quick  as  lightning ;  and  before 
I  could  throw  in  a  word  of  explanation  he  sang  out,  ^You  are  mighty 
glib  with  your  tongue,  Cale  Betson,  but  you  don't  know  anything,  after  all. 
The  earth  has  no  heat  of  its  own  ?  —  that  is  a  bright  idea  1  Why,'  says  he, 
'all  the  sun  can  do  is  just  to  warm  the  surface  of  our  planet  a  little.  Re- 
move the  sun,  and,  as  you  say,  that  surface  would  be  cased  in  snow  and 
icf  soon  enough.  But  dig  below  the  surface ;  —  go  to  the  North  Pole 
to-day,'  says  he,  —  *  to  the  regions  of  eternal  ice,  —  and  how  deep  do  you 
think  you  would  have  to  penetrate  to  get  through  the  frozen  crust  and  find 
warmth  ?  Only  a  few  yards,  Cale  Betson !  The  deeper  you  went  the 
warmer,  the  hotter  the  earth  would  be,  until  you  came  to  an  ocean  of 
interior  fire.  I  tell  you,'  says  he,  raising  his  voice  higher  and  higher,  *we 
are  here  standing  on  just  a  crust,  —  a  mere  scum  on  the  surface  of  that  fiery 
ocean !  Deep  mines,  artesian  wells  that  spout  hot  water,  boiling  springs, 
all  prove  that  it  is  so;  and,  more  than  all,  volcanoes.  Volcanoes,  Cale 
Betson  I '  he  roared  at  me ;  *did  you  ever  hear  of  VOLCANOES  ?'  And 
he  strutted  out  of  the  post-office  with  the  silly  crowd  at  his  heels,  all  laughing 
so  that  I  could  n't  get  in  a  word.  That 's  what  I  call  an  intellectual  snub. 
Was  n't  it  enough  to  make  a  fellow  blue  ?  " 

"  He  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  you,"  replied  the  Professor.  "  And 
yet  you  might  have  met  his  argument  with  another,  which  would  at  least 
have  insured  you  an  honorable  retreat." 

"  What  1 "  cried  Abel  Montey,  "  is  n't  it  true,  then,  that  we  live  on  a  mere 
crust,  over  such  a  sea  of  fire  ?    I  'm  glad  of  that  I " 

'Mt  may  be  true,  after  all.  Geologists  are  now  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  this  planet  was  once  a  mass  of  molten  matter,  and  that  it  has  gradually 
cooled  off  in  the  course  of  ages.  In  that  case,  the  surface  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  to  harden;  and  we  may  credit  the  evidence  that  there  is  still 
intense  heat  at  the  centre.  From  observations  made  in  deep  mines,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases,  as  we  descend 
into  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  twelve  or  fifteen  yards.  Of  course 
this  rate  varies  much  in  different  places ;  but  that  has  been  set  down  as 
the  average.  You  see,  then,  we  should  not  have  far  to  go  to  reach  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water ;  nor  penetrate  a  very  thick  crust  before  finding 
a  degree  of  heat  that  would  keep  iron  and  even  rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
Earthquakes  which  shake  the  globe,  destroy  cities,  uplift  mountains  like 
bubbles,  and  sink  islands  in  the  sea,  show  how  comparatively  thin  that 
crust  is,  and  how  tremendous  are  the  forces  within  ! 

*'  Volcanoes,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  may  be  considered  the  chimne3rs 
of  the  terrible  furnace  on  the  outer  walls  of  which  we  live.    The  fact  that 
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"  O,  easily  enough ! "  said  the  Professor,  yfith  a  smile.  '^  It  was  once 
thought  that  a  volcanic  eruption  was  nothing  but  the  result  of  coal  and 
pyrites  in  the  mountain  taking  fire." 

I  ''  But  how  could  they  take  fire  ?    That 's  the  question  1 "  said  I. 

*'  Some  years  ago,"  replied  the  Professor,  "  a  Frenchman,  named  L^meiy, 
made  a  little  volcano,  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  the  thing.  He  mixed  a  heap 
of  powdered  sulphur  and  iron-filings,  moistened  with  water,  and  lo  I  in  a 
little  while  it  was  smoking,  —  it  was  actually  on  fire.  Men  of  science  looked 
on  and  exclaimed, '  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  only  the  result  of  chemi- 
cal action  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.'    On  a  grand  scale,  of  course.    We 

K  know  that  there  are  various  substances  the  chemical  union  of  which  pro- 

I  duces  heat,  even  intense  heat ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

vast  quantities  of  these  may  lie  near  together  in  deep  recesses,  where  veins 
of  water  penetrate  and  ignite  them.  Then  gases  explode,  the  water  bursts 
into  steam,  and  we  have  earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  eruptions.  Cota- 
paxi  is  known  to  have  hurled  from  its  crater  a  huge  rock  weighing  two 
hundred  tons  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  During  the  eruption  of  1766  Mount 
Hecla,  in  Iceland,  threw  firagments  of  lava  and  magnetic  iron  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles." 

"  Phew !  "  whistled  Cale  Betson.  "  Gunpowder  could  n*t  have  done  bet- 
ter !  I  wish  I  had  had  one  of  those  rocks  to  throw  into  George  Orvis's 
teeth.     I  could  have  said,  ^  How  does  your  central  ocean  of  fire  do  that  ?  * " 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "how  does  it? — for  I  think  you  incline  to  the  central- 
heat  theory,  Mr.  Professor." 

f  "I  incline  to  both  theories,"  he  said.    "It  is  only  by  combining  the  two 

that  we  can  explain  all  the  volcanic  phenomena.  jChemical  action  alone 
does  not  account  for  the  great  earthquake  shocks,  nor  for  the  perpetual 
eruptions  of  some  volcanoes.  There  must  be  vast  reservoirs  of  fiery  fluid 
within  the  globe,  —  tending  here  and  there  to  ferment  and  break  out,  —  even 
if  the  centre  is  not  molten. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  which  occurred  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago.  First,  a  rumbling  in  the  earth  was  heard, 
and  then  came  the  shock.  It  was  so  sudden  that  within  six  minutes 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  were  destroyed.  The  sea  was  thrown  back, 
emptying  the  harbor;  then  came  in  a  huge  wave  over  fifty  feet  high. 
Mountains  rocked ;  some  broke  and  tumbled  their  fragments  down  into 
the  valleys.  Many  of  the  people  of  Lisbon,  who  were  not  crushed  at  once 
by  the  falling  of  their  houses,  rushed  for  safety  to  a  new  marble  quay.  It 
was  soon  covered  with  an  immense  crowd ;  when  suddenly  it  began  to  sink ; 
the  earthquake  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  Ships  and  boats  and  thousands  of 
people  were  sucked  into  the  whirlpool,  and  never  reappeared.  When  all 
was  over,  on  the  spot  where  they  had  gone  down  water  stood  six  hundred 
feet  deep.    There,  in  deep,  unknown  chasms,  they  He  to  this  day. 

"The  shock  was  felt  over  nearly  one  half  the  globe.  The  waters  of  Loch 
Lomond,  in  Scotland,  jumped  up  suddenly  more  than  two  feet,  and  then 
fell  back  again.    The  thermal  springs  of  Toeplitz,  in  Germany,  stopped 
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flowing,  and  then  after  a  while  broke  out  again  in  a  muddy  torrent  The 
shock  was  felt  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts;  in  the  town  of  Scituate 
the  earth  was  seen  to  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  fissures  opened  in 
places,  and  chimneys  were  thrown  down.  Even  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario 
felt  the  terrible  agitation.  A  wave  twenty  feet  high  broke  on  the  shores 
of  Martinique  and  Barbadoes,  and  the  sea  there  turned  black  as  ink.  Men 
on  board  ships,  in  the  broad  Atlantic,  thought  they  had  struck  upon  rocks." 

''  O,  to  think  of  an  earthquake  like  that  being  the  result  of  mere  chemical 
action ! "  cried  Gale  Betson.    '*  But  how  could  central  heat  produce  it  ?  " 

'<  If  the  earth  is  a  molten  mass  within  a  crust,  still  in  the  process  of  cool* 
ing,  its  bulk  must  be  gradually  contracting.  One  effect  of  that  shrinkage 
must  be  to  wrinkle  the  crust" 

<<  Like  the  skin  of  a  withered  apple ! "  said  L 

'<  In  this  way,  we  can  imagine,  ocean  hollows  have  been  formed,  and 
continents  lifted  from  the  beds  of  the  seas,  bearing  up  with  them  the  traces 
of  marine  life,  —  sea-shells  and  fossils,  —  which  we  are  astonished  to  find 
on  the  tops  of  hi^  mountains.  If  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  soft,  like  the 
skin  of  an  apple,  all  this  might  take  place  quietly ;  and  indeed  some  coasts 
are  known  to  be  slowly  rising  or  sinking,  year  after  year,  without  shock 
or  noise.  But  now  and  then  the  crust  has  been  forced  to  a  sharp  angle 
and  split,  and  the  molten  matter  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  enormous 
downward  pressure  acting  against  the  imprisoned  forces  struggling  within. 
A  very  slight  movement  of  the  earth's  crust  might  produce  a  wave,  or 
succession  of  waves,  in  the  molten  mass  beneath,  which  would  jar  half  the 
globe.  By  the  upheaving  and  cracking  of  the  crust,  mountain  ranges 
have  been  formed  and  yedges  of  igneous  rocks  thrust  up  through  the  native 
strata." 

"  The  very  highest  mountains  ?  "  exclaimed  Abel  Montey. 

"  The  highest  mountains,"  replied  the  Professor,  "  towering  as  they  seem 
to  us,  are  really  but  slight  inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface ;  no  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  globe  itself,  than  specks  of  mud  on  the  tire  of  a  wagon- 
wheel." 

"But,  why,"  asked  Cale,  "are  some  volcanoes  always  blowing  or  smok- 
ing ? " 

"  We  must  admit  that  there  are  mighty  forces  at  work  in  the  fiery  core 
of  the  globe.  Volcanoes  are  the  breathing-holes  of  that  inward  fermenta- 
tion. Where  they  are  in  constant  activity  there  is  thought  to  be  small 
danger  from  earthquakes.  There  are  some  curious  facts  showing  how 
mysteriously  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  related.  In  1797,  from  the 
volcano  of  Pasto  in  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  tall  column 
of  smoke  rose  for  three  months  without  interruption,  and  ceased  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  earthquake  of  Riobamba  took  place,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  away.  At  Riobamba  fissures  in  the  earth  opened  and  shut 
like  jaws ;  horsemen  and  pack-mules  were  swallowed  up ;  and  forty  thou- 
sand Indians  were  destroyed.  The  ground  rose  and  fell  in  waves;  and 
some  great  houses  were  let  down  into  it  so  gently  that  their  occupants 
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could  grqw  about  in  them,  light  candles,  go  from  room  to  room,  and  pre- 
pare food,  waiting  till  tbey  weie  helped  out  two  days  afterwards. 

"Often  when  one  volcano  is  in  operation,  neighboring  volcanoes  are 
quiet  When  Cotopaxi  is  blowing,  his  two  brothers  on  the  plains  of  Quito 
remain  silent ;  when  he  ceases,  one  of  them  awakes  and  spouts  fire, — never 

"  Have  any  new  volcanoes  been  formed  of  late  years  7 "  aslced  Abel 
Montey. 

"  O  yes,  several.  One  of  the  most  reiuEtrkable  of  these  is  Jorullo,  in  the 
province  of  Valladolid,  in  Mexico.  It  riqes  in  what  was  once  a  beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  of  country,  —  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1759,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  away  by  earth- 
quakes ;  and  in  September,  looking  back  where  they  had  left  their  pleasant 
homes,  they  saw  the  entire  region  blown  up  like  a  bubble.  Chasms  opened, 
flames  and  lava-streams  burst  from  tlue  ground,  and  red-hot  rocks  were 
hurled  into  the  sky.  The  bubble  was  lifted  about  five  hundred  feet,  near 
the  centre  ;  and  above  this  rose  a  group  of  six  volcanic  cones,  —  the  prin- 
cipal one,  Jorullo,  being  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  upheaved  plaia 
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The  two  rivers  were  swallowed ;  and  the  country  for  a  space  of  some 
four  square  miles  about  the  great  central  cones,  was  left  dotted  all  over 
with  baby  volcanoes, — smoking  mounds  two  or  three  yards  high.    The 
VOL.  vn, — na  il  6 


"There  is  one  place  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  the  I'rofessor  went  on, 
"  which  appears  to  be  the  scene  of  constant  volcanic  excitement.  It  is  near 
the  equator,  about  half-way  between  Africa  and  South  America.  Vessels 
passing  over  the  spot  almost  always  feel  the  shock  of  an  earthquake." 

"  Why  don't  we  ever  have  earthquakes  in  this  country  ?  "  inquired  AbeL 

"  We  often  have  slight  shocks,"  replied  the  Professor.  "In  iSii  occurred 
the  earthquake  of  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  —  about  as  re- 
markable as  any  on  record.  The  ground  rose  in  waves,  and  broke  into 
hundreds  of  chasms,  some  of  which  spouted  mud  and  hot  water  higher 
than  the  tops  of  forest-trees.  The  inhabitants,  noticing  the  direction  in 
which  the  fissures  opened,  felled  trees  across  their  course,  to  save  them- 
selves on  when  the  earth  yawned.  The  shocks  continued  for  several 
months,  over  an  extent  of  country  three  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  and  never 
ceased  until,  in  March,  1812,  the  city  of  Caraccas  in  South  America,  with 
twelve  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed." 

"  As  if  the  earthquake  went  off  and  spent  its  fury  there  ! "  said  Cale 
Belson.    "  I  shall  have  to  come  to  the  central-heat  theory,  after  all ! " 

"  Very  likely,  — though  there  are  still  some  objections  to  that." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  tel!  me  what ! "  implored  Cale,  with  comical  distress ; 
"for  I  shall  see  George  Orvis  again  to-morrow." 

"  If  you  do,  say  to  him,  that  if  the  interior  of  the  earth  were  in  a  fluid 
state,  it  would  be  subject  to  tides,  like  the  ocean,  and  that  the  crust  we 
live  on  would  rise  and  fall  with  them  every  twelve  hours.  While  he  ia 
staggering  under  that  blow,  hurl  this  fact  at  his  head :  tell  him  we  cannot 
raise  the  temperature  of  water  above  thirty-two  degrees,  as  long  as  a  lump 
of  ice  remains  in  it ;  nor  the  temperature  of  a  melting  metal  above  the  point 
of  fiision  till  every  part  is  melted.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  existence 
of  intensely  heated  molten  materials  under  the  earth's  cold  crust  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  But  do  you  think  so  ?  "  Cale  eagerly  inquired. 

"  I  'II  tell  you  more  about  that  some  other  time,"  said  the  Professor,  laugh- 
ing.   "  But  now  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  bid  you  good  night" 

Augustus  Holmes, 
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CRACKING    NUTS. 


■|1  ^HEN  the  snow  is  drifting,  sifting 

*  *       Through  the  leafless  maple  boughs, 
And  the  saucy  wind  is  lifling 

All  the  latches  in  the  house, 
Isn't  it  fun,  boys,  to  sit  by  the  (ire, 
With  all  the  good  nuts  that  you  can  desire, 
And  Fanny  or  Kate 
To  fill  up  your  plate  ? 
While  the  hammer  goes  whack,  whack,  whack  1 
At  a  rattling  pace 
On  the  flat-iron's  face, 
The  hickory-nuts  to  crack. 

When  the  red  flames,  dancing,  glancing 

Up  the  sooty  chimney-flue. 
Seem  like  stimmer's  lightning,  lancing 

Fleecy  smoke-clouds  through  and  Uirough, 
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Isn't  it  fun,  girls,  to  sit  in  the  light 

Of  such  a  bright  fire,  on  such  a  rough  night, 

And  find  in  the  fiame 

Your  fortune  or  name? 
While  the  hammer  goes  whack,  whacky  whack  1 

At  a  rattling  pace 

On  the  fiat-iron's  face. 
The  hickory-nuts  to  crack. 

In  his  arm-chair  smoking,  joking. 

Grandpa  tells  us  old-time  stories, —  1 

How  the  Yankees,  wanting  no  king,  i 

Conquered  George  and  all  his  toriesi  ^ 

O,  isn't  it  fun,  boys  and  girls,  to  know 
That  our  grandfather  lived  so  long  ago, 
And  that  he  can  tell 
Old  stories  so  well  ? 
While  the  hammer  goes  whack,  whack,  whack ! 
At  a  rattling  pace 
On  the  flat-iron's  &ce. 
The  hickory-nuts  to  crack. 

In  her  arm-chair,  nodding,  plodding 

With  her  needles,  grandma  sees 
Through  the  smoke-wreaths  grandpa  flooding 

Our  young  ears  with  tales  like  these,  j 

And  O,  boys,  is  n't  it  fun  to  behold  her 
Tiying  to  set  herself  up  for  a  scolder  ? 
For  that  double  chin 
Won't  let  her  begin ; 
And  now  the  old  lady 
Is  laughing  already! 
While  the  hammer  goes  whack,  whadc,  whack 
At  a  rattling  pace 
.On  the  flat-iron's  face. 
The  hickory-nuts  to  crack. 

Let  the  north-wind  rattle^  battle  ! 

Rake  the  tree-tops  I  shake  the  doors ! 
We  will  sing  and  laugh  and  prattle 

Where  the  cheery  hearth-fire  roars ; 
For,  boys  and  girls,  it  is  fiin  to  gather,. 
On  a  stormy  night  in  wild  winter  weather. 

Round  the  warm  bright  tide 

Of  the  chimney-side. 
While  the  hammer  goes  whack,  whack,  whack  1 

At  a  rattling  pace 

On  the  fiat-iron's  fiaice. 

The  hickory-nuts  to  crack. 

G.  H.  Barnes. 
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KITTY'S    LETTER. 

LULU  and  her  little  brother  Karl  had  a  kitten,  and  here  70a  behold  an 
exact  and  authentic  portrait  of  her. 

She  was  a  graceful,  frolicksome,  lively  little  creature,  and  specially  ad- 
dicted to  running  round  after  her  own  tail.  As  she  never  could  catch  it, 
the  interest  of  the  pursuit  never  abated.  For  you  see  if  she  had  once 
caught  it  she  would  have  found  out  that  it  was  only  her  own  tail  and  not 
a  wonderful  meteor,  and  she  would  have  found,  moreover,  that  her  own 
tail  was  not  a  convenient  plaything.  In  this  respect  she  was  like  some 
young  people  I  know  of,  who  are  always  on  the  chase  after  something 
that  they  cannot  get,  and  very  soon  tire'Of  everything  that  they  can  get 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  Kitty's  letter.  In  these  days,  you  know,  every- 
body takes  to  writing.  Old  ladies  and  yoimg  ladies  and  little  girls  and 
little  boys  all  try  their  hands,  so  that  the  world  is  in  a  fair  way  of  knowing 
just  how  it  looks  to  everybody ;  and  why  should  not  Pussy  have  her  turn  ? 

At  all  events,  one  morning  Karl  and  Lulu  found  the  following  letter  tied 
round  her  neck  with  a  blue  ribbon. 

Did  Kitty  write  it  ?  What  did  she  write  with  ?  Did  she  tie  it  round 
her  own  neck  ?    And  where  did  she  get  the  ribbon  ? 

Patience,  my  dear  little  folks,  —  how  should  I  know  everything  ?  If  Kitty 
didn't  write  the  letter,  who- did?  and  how  should  I  know  where  she  got 
her  ink  and  paper  ?  All  I  know  is,  that  Karl  and  Lulu  came  scampering 
to  their  mamma  (who  perhaps  knew  more)  with  the  following  letter :  — 

My  dear  Folks  in  the  World  :  — 

You  think  you  know  a  great  deal*,  and  perhaps  you  do,  but  there  is  one 
thing  you  don't  know,  and  that  is  how  kittens  feel.  People  think  that  I 
never  have  any  cares  or  troubles  because  I  go  racketing  round  so,  but  a 
kitten's  fur  may  often  cover  deep  sorrow. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  ask  you,  Karl  and  Lulu,  how  would  you  like  it 
if  a  great  giant  six  feet  high  could  catch  you  up  any  minute  and  whirl 
you  over  and  hang  you  with  your  head  downward,  or  tumble  you  over  on 
your  back  and  roll  you  round  as  if  you  were  so  much  hay !  Well,  that 
is  the  way  I  am  treated  half  the  time.  Nobody  ever  considers  what  /  L'ke. 
Nobody  ever  says,  "  Here,  Pussy,  would  you  like  to  be  taken  up  ? "  or, 
«  Will  you  please  to  let  me  ?  "  but  they  catch  me  and  do  all  sorts  of  things 
to  me  without  even  saying  "  By  your  leave." 

Have  n't  kittens  some  rights  that  children  are  bound  to  respect  ?  I  have 
had  a  hard  and  suffering  life,  I  can  tell  you,  fHsky  as  I  seem.  The  first  I 
can  remember  I  was  taken,  mewing  and  screaming,  firom  my  dear  mother 
and  given  to  a  lady  who  wanted  a  plaything  for  her  dear  Billy.  Billy  used 
to  carry  me  round  under  his  arm  with  my  head  hanging  down  till  all  the 
blood  ran  into  it,  and  I  verily  thought  I  should  die.    When  he  felt  affec- 
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tionate  he  us^d  to  squeeze  me  till  I  yelled  with  pain.  He  used  to  puU 
me  out  and  double  me  up  as  if  I  had  been  molasses  candy,  and  when  I 
cried  and  scratched,  all  the  comfort  I  got  was  that  mamma  would  say, 
*'*'  Dear  little  Billy,  how  afraid  I  am  he  may  get  scratched  !  A  kitten  amuses 
him  so  that  I  like  to  have  him  have  her,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  afraid 
she  may  hurt  him." 

Dear  little  Billy  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  I  can  tell  you.  When  nurse 
wanted  to  brush  his  hair,  or  when  she  took  papa's  razor  away,  which  he 
had  helped  himself  to,  then  Master  Billy  would  grow  red  in  the  face  and 
throw  himself  on  the  floor  and  kick  and  scream  like  a  little  fiend. 

"  Get  him  the  kitten  ! "  mamma  would  say.  "  Where  's  Billy's  kitten  ?  " 
Then  I  would  be  caught  and  given  to  him  to  torment ;  he  would  throw  me 
across  the  floor,  pull  my  tail,  strike  me,  clutch  me  round  my  throat  and  in 
other  ways  work  off  his  spite  on  me. 

"  I  do  believe,  ma'am,  he  'U  kill  that  kitten  some  day,"  nurse  ventured 
to  say. 

"  O,  no  matter,  there  are  plenty  more  if  he  does,"  says  mamma. 

How  I  used  to  hate  the  little  monster  and  wish  a  great  big  king  cat,  a 
lion  cat,  might  get  him  and  shake  and  box  him  round  as  he  did  me !  I 
suppose  if  a  lion  should  give  Billy  to  her  cubs  to  amuse  them  when  they 
were  out  of  temper  there  would  be  no  end  of  wailing  and  weeping,  but  for 
my  part  I  don't  see  but  it  would  be  a  tolerably  fair  proceeding.  What  right 
had  she  to  use  me  for  a  plaything  for  her  dear  little  Billy  ?  But  little  Billy 
was  so  convinced  that  I  was  made  for  his  amusement  that  every  dacf  he 
invented  a  new  thing  to  do  with  me.  He  put  me  in  a  box  with  stones  and 
rattled  me.  He  threw  me  into  a  tub  of  water  to  see  if  I  could  swim,  and 
kept  me  half  drowning  there  till  Susan  came  and  took  me  out,  and  then 
he  held  me  to  the  cooking-stove  to  dry  till  I  thought  I  should  have  been 
burned  up.  At  last  he  tried  to  put  <ny  eyes  out  with  the  scissors,  and 
then  I  made  such  long  welts  in  his  arm  with  my  claws  that  his  mamma  was 
frightened.  What  a  bawling  there  was  to  be  sure,  what  a  kissing  and  crying 
and  consoling  !  "  Poor,  dear,  darling  little  Billy !  naughty,  naughty,  wicked 
kitty." 

I  had  run  with  all  my  might  and  got  into  the  cherry-tree.  I  used  to  run 
to  this  cherry-tree  very  often  before,  but  then  somebody  always  climbed 
it  after  me  and  got  me  down  because  dear  Billy  roared  and  kicked  and 
screamed  at  such  a  rate.  But  this  time  the  silly  old  mamma  was  frightened. 
"  That  vile  kitten ! "  she  said.  "  I  *11  have  it  drowned.  I  only  kept  it  because 
it  amused  Billy,  but  if  it  is  going  to  act  so,  I  '11  tell  Martin  to  drown  it  to- 
night." 

"  O  ho !  there  you  are,  are  you,  madam  ?  "  says  I.  "  I  guess  Martin  won't 
find  me " ;  and  so  down  the  cherry-tree  I  ran  and  up  the  apple-tree,  and 
jumped  on  the  wall  and  raced  along  till  I  came  to  your  garden  and  jumped 
down  in  it.  There  you  took  me  up,  dear  little  Lulu.  I  remember  what  a 
sweet,  clean,  nice-smelling  white  apron  that  was  that  you  had  on,  and  since 
I  have  been  with  you  I  have  had  pretty  good  times.    Not  that  things  are 
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perfect.  Some  days  you  give  me  a  great  deal  too  much  to  eat,  and  then 
again  you  forget  to  feed  me  at  all.  Sometimes  you  worry  me  with  your 
hugging  and  kissing,  and  then  again  you  turn  me  off  to  shift  for  myself. 
Then  you  don't  think  to  keep  water  for  me,  and  you  don't  know  how  thirsty 
kittens  are,  and  we  can't  speak  to  tell.  Sometimes  I  am  so  thirsty  I 
don't  really  know  what  to  do.  Now  if  you  will  keep  a  nice  little  cup  of 
water  for  me  somewhere,  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  1 

The  girls  in  the  kitchen  have  no  proper  ideas  how  to  feed  a  cat    Some- 
times they  set  a  great  plate,  bones  and  all,  before  me,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  are  washing  dishes  in  a  hurry,  they  say,  '^  What 's  that  cat  cry- 
ing for  ?    She  can't  be  hungry,  I  gave  her  ever  so  much  yesterday."    How 
''  would  they  like  to  be  treated  so  ? 

Dear  children,  do  let  me  have  my  meals  regularly,  of  good  meat  cut  up 
fine,  with  plenty  of  water  standing  where  I  can  find  it,  and  then  my  fur 
will  be  long  and  silky,  and  I  shall  grow  up  into  a  handsome  cat 

Finally,  please  always  think  how  you  would  like  to  be  treated  if  you  were 
a  kitten  yourself,  and  then  I  think  you  will  do  about  right 

Yours  affectionately. 

Puff. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    FRENCH    DOLL. 

Chapter  I. 

HERE  I  stand  turning  slowly  round  and  round  and  round,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  window  of  our 
feshionable  emporium  of  fancy  hair-work  and  ladies'  hair-dressing.  At  that 
hour,  thank  goodness !  the  shutters  are  put  up,  the  gas  is  turned  0%  and 
I  have  peace  and  rest  till  it  is  time  to  open  shop  again. 

It  is  humiliating  to  confess  that  my  hours  are  ticked  off  like  those  of 
any  common  kitchen  clock,  but  such  is  the  fact ;  I  am  wound  up  every 
morning,  and  I  turn  till  I  ''run  down."  This  expression  is  technical;  I 
am  sure  that  real  running  would  be  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  this 
monotonous  revolution.  If  you  don't  agree  with  me,  just  try  it  yourself  for 
fi-vt,  minutes  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  find  your  head  in  a  whirl ; 
the  four  walls  of  the  room  will  advance  and  threaten  to  crush  you ;  the 
chairs  and  tables  will  stand  for  a  few  seconds  with  their  legs  in  the  air, 
and  the  general  upside-downness  of  things  will  give  you  a  new  view  of 
their  instability.  But  prolong  that  experiment  without  the  possibility  of 
even  falling  down  for  twelve  mortal  hours  I 

Yet  this  is  what  I  suffer,  and  I  still  live  and  revolve,  and  am  rosy  and 
beautifid! 

If  it  were  not  for  my  nightly  rest, —  I  cannot  say  sleep,  because  the  artist 
has  painted  my  eyes  so  staring  wide  awake  as  to  make  that  quite  out  of 
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the  qdestion,  — and  for  my  talent  for  observing  everything  that  go^  on  about 
me,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  endure  such  an  absurd  mode  of  life. 

I  suppose'  it  does  not  occur  to  one  of  the  hundreds  who  see  me  every 
day  that  I  am  not  most  2^eeably  situated.  What  more  could  a  beautifid 
doU,  beautifully  dressed,  desire  than  to  stand  on  a  velvet  cushion  and  be 
admired  all  day  long  ?    That  might  do  for  a  mere  doll,  but  not  for  me ! 

Don't  you  think  it  may  become  tiresome  to  hear  forever  the  same  things  ? 
People  of  every  size  and  age, — and  I  might  add  of  every  color,  —  stop  to 
inspect  me,  and  yet  I  never  hear  anything  new.  It  is  always,  "O,  what 
lovely  hair  ! "  "  Do  look  at  those  dear  little  white  slippers  !  and  an  orai^e- 
bud  in  the  rosette  I"  <<  O  Sarah  Jane !  did  you  ever  see  such  a  sweet 
face?"  "Do  her  eyes  open  and  shut?"  «*What  are  her  teeth  made 
of  ?  "  "  Are  her  curb  real  hair  or  only  silk-floss  ? "  "  Look  a-here,  Ma*y 
Ann,  jest  wait  till  she  turns  round  ag'in  !  Blest  ef  I  Ve  seed  sech  a  splen- 
did dress  sence  my  young  missus  was  married  1 "  And  once  two  impudent, 
dirty-faced,  ragged  little  urchins  stood  gaping  at  me  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes, or  until  I  had  turned  round  for  the  third  time,  when,  judge  of  my 
mortification  at  hearing  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest  bawl  out  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  "  My  eye,  Sam  !  I  ie[\you  she 's  some  ! " 

Just  look,  too,  at  my  surroundings  I  On  each  side  of  me,  as  far  up  as  I 
can  see,  hang  long  "switches  "of  hair  of  every  color  and  texture.  Only 
to  think  of  the  heads  from  which  these  all  came  is  sufficiently  depressing, 
especially  on  a  rainy  day.  Pots  of  French  pomade,  pink  and  white,  stand 
all  round  the  edge  of  my  pedestal,  almost  within  reach  of  my  toes  ;  at  times, 
when  my  usually  genial  disposition  becomes  irritable,  I  should  love  to  give 
them  a  smart  kick  through  the  window  into  the  street  Combs  and  brushes, 
hair-tonics  and  washes,  boxes  of  puffs  and  braids  and  curls,  fancy  nets 
and  necklaces,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  show.  I  might  elaborate  this  descrip- 
tion;  but  what 's  the  use,  when  you  can  look  into  the  window  at  any  time  and 
see  for  yourself? 

My  first  recollection  dates  from  this  very  house,  though  I  am  foreign 
bom  and  came  over  the  great  Ocean ;  I  vividly  remember  having  my  hair 
curled  in  our  "  dressing-room,"  but  before  that  everything  is  a  blank. 

I  have  reason  to  be  impressed  with  that  circumstance,  for  the  young  lady 
who  was  using  the  tongs  melted  the  wax  tip  of  my  left  ear,  and  burnt  off 
one  entire  curl,  giving  me  great  pain  as  well  as  making  it  necessary  for  me 
to  wear  this  spray  of  orange-blossom  forever  dangling  over  my  mutilated 
member,  and  to  hide  the  i^tubby  end  of  my  burnt  curL  This  is  one  of  my 
trials,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Not  that  I  bear  any  malice  toward  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Aurore,  for  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  distress  at  her  blunder,  nor  could  she  be  comforted 
until  her  sister,  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  showed  her  how  it  could  be  prettily 
concealed. 

They  named  me  "Ztf  Petite  FiancieP  I  would  rather  not  give  the  trans- 
lation, for,  notwithstanding  my  public  career,  I  am  not  yet  too  old  nor  too 
bold  to  blush  at  such  a  title.    Af^r  my  hair  was  arranged,  the  next  thii^ 
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was  to  dress  me,  that  is,  to  prepare  the  outside  dress  of  white  satin,  for  I 
already  had  on  my  dainty  chemise,  pantalets,  and  petticoats  trimmed  with 
lace  by  the  young  ladies. 

As  they  sat  and  chatted  together,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  admire  their 
pretty  faces,  which  a  touching  sadness  made  still  more  engaging,  and  listen 
to  their  talk.  Every  now  and  then  an  elderly  mulatto-woman,  with  large 
gold  hoops  in  her  ears,  would  enter  the  room  and  speak  to  one  of  the 
sisters,  who  would  leave  her  work  and  go  into  the  front  shop  to  attend  a 
customer,  and  then  return  to  my  satin  dress.  I  was  very  impatient  at  these 
interruptions,  for  I  was  as  wild  to  have  my  dress  completed  and  put  on  as 
any  little  miss  who  is  going  to  her  first  party.  But  as  I  listened  I  grew  so 
much  interested  in  the  talk  of  the  sisters  that  I  waited  more  quietly. 

^  Shall  I  put  on  one  or  two  lace  flounces,  Aurore  ?  '^  said  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie,  holding  up  the  satin  skirt 

'Two,  by  all  means,''  answered  Mademoiselle  Aurore.  "Don't  you 
remember  the  bridal  dress  of  dear  Cousin  Marie  ?  Hers  had  two  flounces, 
headed  with  the  flowers,  only  her  flowers  were  of  wax  and  made  in  Paris. 
O,  how  lovely  they  were,  and  how  lovely  she  looked  1  Alas,  dear  Stephanie, 
those  were  happy,  happy  days  I  Little  did  we  think  on  that*  gay  night, 
in  our  own  satin  robes  and  flowers,  that  we  should  ever  dress  a  doll  for 
a  *'  sign,'  and  dress  hair  for  our  bread." 

C  Dress  a  doll  for  a  sign  1 "    Good  heavens  !  what  was  to  befall  me  ?) 

Mademoiselle  Stephanie  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  while  tears  filled  her  large, 
soft  black  eyes.  She  resolutely  forced  them  back  and  turned  her  head  toward 
me  to  hide  them  from  her  sister.  But  Mademoiselle  Aurore  was  too  quick 
for  her ;  she  let  my  satin  dress  fall  on  the  carpet,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her  sister's  neck. 

"  Pardon,  dear  Stephanie ;  I  was  a  little  goose  to  speak  of  those  times. 
I  wish  we  could  forget  that  we  were  once  rich  and  flattered,  and  utterly 
useless  on  the  earth.  How  many  better  things  to  think  of  I  What  kindness 
we  have  received  in  a  strange  land !  How  well  and  comfortable  we  have 
been  I  and  now  we  are  getting  along  famously,  — in  fact,  getting  rich.  Is  it 
not  ^y  Petite  f' 

This  last  idea  was  evidently  so  very  funny  that  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
could  not  restrain  a  little  sickly  smile.  She  wiped  her  eyes  and  went  on 
hemming  the  veil  which  was  part  of  my  costume. 

"  But  without  joking,"  continued  Mademoiselle  Aurore,  "  we  are  earning 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  think  La  Petite  FianUe  will  increase  our  cus- 
tom wonderfully."  (Again  a  mysterious  allusion  to  me ! )  "  Poor  Th^rdse 
was  very  cross  to-day  because  I  accepted  an  order  to  dress  a  young  lady's 
hair  at  her  own  house.  O,  it  was  too  comical  to  see  her  shake  her  head 
till  her  gold  rings  £iirly  bounced  with  rage.  '  What,  you,  Mademoiselle  1 ' 
she  screamed,  —  'you  to  go  trotting  out  like  a  lady's-maid  with  tongs  and 
hair-pins,  at  the  bid  of  some  upstart  of  a  miss,  —  and  you  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Governor-General  1  * " 

^  And  how  did  you  pacify  her  ?"  asked  Mademoiselle  Stephanie. 


.^  I 
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^*  Oy  first  I  laughed  at  her,  and  then  she  cried,  and  then  I  kissed  her, 
and  then  I  cried;  and  iinally  we  both  laughed  and  cried  together;  after 
which  we  felt  better.  I  told  her  she  was  a  '  dear,  foolish,  good-for-nothing 
old  thing.' " 

"  O,  for  shame ! "  interrupted  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  warmly.  "  Dear, 
faithful  old  Th^rdse  !  " 

"  What,"  continued  Mademoiselle  Aurore,  "  if  I  listened  to  her  ?  —  we 
might  all  shut  up  shop  and  go  to  the  poorhouse." 

'*  I  am  not  surprised  that  she  felt  it  so  keenly,"  answered  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie,  with  dignity.  'Ht  was  as  much  to  spare  her  feelings  as  to  save 
our  own  pride  that  I  consented  to  alter  our  family  name,  when  we  took  this 
place.  And  O,  what  a  mercy  that  our  poor  dear  mother  knows  nothing  of  all 
that  has  happened  to  us  ;  that  since  that  night  of  terror  she  has  been  almost 
like  an  infant  in  Th^rdse's  faithful  arms  ! " 

By  this  time  the  finishing  touches  were  placed  on  my  dress.  Mademoiselle 
Aurore  took  me  and  carefully  put  it  over  my  curly  head.  Having  fastened 
it  by  laying  me  in  a  very  undignified  attitude  across  her  lap,  she  picked  me 
up  and  held  me  with  one  hand  standing  on  her  knee,  while  she  adjusted  the 
folds  of  my  skirt,  and  the  lace  that  encircled  my  snowy  shoulders.  I  looked 
so  pretty  that  the  light-hearted  French  girl  kissed  me  with  ardor. 

"  Ahy  que  iu  es  belle^  Petite  Fiancie  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  how  beautiful  thou 
art !  Now  the  veil,  Stephanie ;  pin  it  so  !  Now  the  flowers,  one  spray  to 
hang  here  over  that  poor  little  ear !  " 

When  all  was  done  Thdr^se  was  called  in  to  see  me,  and  when  she  had 
exhausted  every  expression  of  admiration,  and  clasped  her  hands  and 
bobt>ed  her  head  till  the  rings  danced  with  delight,  and  at  last  ventured  to 
touch  me  with  the  tip-end  of  her  yellow  finger,  she  said,  "  I  will  go  bring 
Madame  to  see  her  ! "  and  went  off  at  once. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  opened  the  door  and  stepped  back  with 
great  respect,  while  an  elderly  lady  with  soft  white  hair  and  a  singularly  mild, 
sweet  face,  slowly  entered  the  room.  This  was  Madame,  the  mother  of  the 
two  young  ladies.  They  both  ran  to  her,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  led  her  up 
to  me.  Mademoiselle  Aurore  said,  "  See,  dearest  mother,  see  what  a  pretty 
bride  has  come  to  see  you !  " 

The  old  lady  smiled  childishly,  stroking  my  head  with  her  pale,  slender 
hand,  and  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  I  know.  Pretty,  pretty  poupie;  it  is 
Marie  ! " 

The  two  sisters  looked  at  each  other, — a  sad,  sweet,  expressive  glance  of 
tenderness  and  pity.  Mademoiselle  hastened  to  smile  again,  showing  her 
bright  little  teeth. 

"  And  now  for  our  great  *  card '  of  the  season  1  Th^rdse,  please  let  the 
workman  know  we  wish  him  to  come  at  once  and  set  her  up  in  the  win- 
dow."   Th^r^se  bustled  off. 

(The  workman  to  set  me  up  in  the  window!  my  very  hair  crinkled 
with  excitement!) 

Presently  the  man  came  with  a  box  of  tools  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to 
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arrange  a  heavy  stand  covered  with  scarlet  velvet  in  the  one  large  window 
of  the  front  room,  which  was  the  store.  He  looked  at  me  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  shy  sort  of  admiration,  as  if  he  felt  ashamed  of  looking  at  a  doll  at 
all,  much  more  of  liking  to  look  at  one.  After  cutting  and  sawing  and 
boring  away  for  quite  an  age  it  seemed  to  me,  he  said,  as  he  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  his  shirt-sleeve,  "  All  ready,  miss  !  fetch  along  your  doll-baby. 
And  will  you  please  hold  on  to  her,  miss,  while  I  puts  in  these  screws  ? 
My  hand  is  n't  fit  to  meddle  with  such  finery." 

So  Mademoiselle  Aurore,  as  usual  the  briskest  and  readiest,  picked  me 
up,  danced  through  the  room  to  the  window,  and  placed  my  satin-slippered 
feet  tenderly  upon  the  beautiful  cushion. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  firmly  secured  to  the  pedestal,  my  drapery 
gracefully  arranged,  and  the  pots  of  pomade  stationed  like  a  special  body- 
guard around  me.  Then  there  was  some  fumbling  under  the  pedestal,  and 
I  heard  a  peculiar  and  prolonged  sound  like  the  winding  up  of  a  clock,  — 
clickity-click,  clickity-click,  clickity-click !  In  the  mean  time  Thdrdse  had 
taken  down  the  outside  shutters,  and  I  began  to  turn  slowly  round  and 
round,  round  and  round  and  round 

I  became  giddy ;  my  senses  reeled ;  I  felt  like  fainting ;  I  wanted  my 
salts ;  —  all  in  vain  !  for  nine  dreadful  hours  I  spun  in  that  interminable 
waltz  I 

By  the  third  day  I  became  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  motion  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  persons  and  objects  about  me,  which  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  my  existence.  I  came  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
passers-by,  trying  to  read  the  story  of  each  face,  grave  or  gay,  severe  or 
careless.  The  school-children  I  knew,  and  loved  every  one  ;  for  they  were 
my  fast  friends.  They  never  neglected  me,  never  passsed  me  by ;  they 
would  stop  on  their  way  ta  school,  though  a  dripping  umbrella  warned  them 
to  hurry  on ;  they  stopped  bn  their  way  home,  though  a  smoking  dinner  and 
a  fond  mother  were  awaiting  them. 

It  was  not  often  that  lovers  had  a  moment  to  spare  from  each  other  to 
bestow  upon  me,  so  I  was  the  more  flattered  one  afternoon  near  sunset, 
when  I  was  treated  to  an  exceptional  attention  of  this  kind.  A  gentleman 
and  a  young  lady,  in  earnest  conversation,  had  already  passed,  when  the 
lady  caught  sight  of  my  revolving  figure.  She  stepped  back,  saying  to  her 
companion,  "  Don't  laugh  at  me  !  but  I  am  really  child  enough  yet  to  dote 
on  a  pretty  doll.  Besides,  she  is  dressed  so  charmingly,  I  might  copy  her 
costume  for  my  birthday  party  ! " 

The  young  lady,  who  was  as  dainty  as  a  doll  herself,  inspected  my  robe 
and  flowing  veil  for  a  moment. 

»*  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  «  does  it  please  you  ?    Will  it  do  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  no  I "  she  answered,  with  quite  unnecessary  emphasis,  while 
a  tell-tale  blush  colored  her  cheek,  "  don't  you  see  it  is  a  bridal  dress  ?  Of 
course  I  could  not  wear  it." 

"  But  why  not  ? "  persisted  the  young  man.  "  Dearest  Annabel,  if  I  might 
only  ask  you  to  wear  it  soon,  for  my  sake  and  for  me  ? '' 
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I  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  answer,  for  I  discreetl}^  turned  my  back,  with 
the  flowing  veil  towards  them  at  this  critical  point  of  the  discourse,  and 
when  I  again  presented  my  front  view,  I  caught  only  a  parting  glimpse  of 
their  happy  foces,  as  they  walked  away,  arm  in  arm,  into  the  rapidly  gath- 
ering twilight 

After  this  romantic  occnrrence,  which  quite  put  my  heart  in  a  flutter,  I 
observed  them  day  by  day,  as  they  walked  by  the  window,  and  they  never 
passed  ntt  without  a  smile  of  mutual  understanding,  with  perhaps  a  whis- 
pered word  or  two  that  would  bring  the  pretty  blush  again  and  again  to  the 
little  lady's  cheek. 

There  was  something  about  the  young  gentleman's  countenance,  his 
voice,  and  even  his  walk,  that  seemed  curiously  familiar  to  me,  yet  I  felt 
sure  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 

The  lady  now  came  very  often  to  our  shop,  I  think  chiefly  because  she 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  though  she  liked  to  chat  French  with  my  young 
mistresses.  She  bought  such  quantities  of  foolish  trifles  for  her  head,  her 
neck,  her  waist,  her  wrist,  that  I  am  sure  she  could  never  find  use  for  the 
half  of  them. 

She  drove  up  to  our  professional  door  one  morning,  wrapped  in  a  pretty 
blue  cashmere  dressing-gown  that  Ixcame  her  wonderfully  well,  to  have 
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her  yellow  hair  frizzed.  She  was  very  lively,  and  rattled  away  in  French 
with  Mademoiselle  Aurore,  who  was  dressing  her  hair,  and  laughed  heartily 
at  her  own  mistakes.  As  she  tripped  out  to  her  snug  little  carriage,  Mad- 
emoiselle Aurore  said  to  her  sister,  "  Dear  Stephanie,  did  you  hear  what 
Miss  Howard  said  to  me  ?  She  is  to  be  married  soon,  and  she  wishes  me 
to  come  to  her  house  every  day  to  arrange  her  hair,  till  we  see  which  is 
the  most  becoming  style  for  her  wedding-day.  She  seems  so  happy,  dear 
little  lady ! " 

^'  Why  should  she  not  be  happy  ? "  replied  Mademoiselle  St^hanie,  with 
great  "  tears  in  her  voice."  ^  With  youth  and  beauty  and  riches  and  the 
lover  of  her  choice,  it  would  be  strange  if  she  were  not  Was  not  I  happy, 
Aurore,  when  all  these  were  mine  ?" 

Chapter  IL 

Since  I  penned  the  above,  three  months  ago,  a  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  my  social  position  and  circumstances.  This  change  has  not  been 
confined  to  myself — but  I  must  not  anticipate.  Let  me  calmly  review 
the  exciting  events  through  which  I  have  recently  passed,  and  as  dispas- 
sionately record  them. 

If  I  remember,  I  left  Miss  Howard  entering  her  carriage  with  a  freshly 
frizzed  head,  and  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  with  a  broken  heart,  wiping  away 
her  tears  in  the  back  room  of  our  hair-dressing  shop. 

Now  Miss  Howard  is  Miss  Howard  no  more.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie's 
heart  is  effectually  mended.    As  for  me,  I  no  longer  revolve  ! 

I  think  it  was  about  a  week  after  Miss  Howard's  morning  call  that  I  saw 
iter,  with  the  gentleman  she  was  about  to  marry,  walking  toward  my  window. 
She  came  in  to  leave  an  order,  and  bade  her  companion,  in  her  own  pretty, 
peremptory  way,  to  follow  her,  saying,  "  I  want  you  to  see  a  lovely  little 
countrywoman  of  yours  ;  we  chatter  French  together  delightfully." 

My  back  was  turned  (as  I  have  noticed  invariably  happens,  when  any- 
thing occurs  that  I  particularly  desire  to  see),  but  I  heard  an  exclamation 
in  a  loud,  foreign  tongue,  and  then  two  simultaneous  screams  from  Made- 
moiselle Stephanie  and  Mademoiselle  Aurore.  The  next  moment  I  beheld 
both  of  them  in  the  strange  gentleman's  arms,  crying  and  sobbing  and  hug- 
ging him  till  I  thought  the  breath  would  surely  be  crushed  out  of  his  body. 

Then  old  Th^rdse  rushed  into  the  room,  her  red  and  yellow  bandanna 
all  on  one  side  of  her  head.  For  a  moment  she  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
there,  clapping  the  air  with  both  hands  and  staring  at  the  group  as  if  she 
had  just  waked  out  of  a  nightmare.  Then  down  she  went  on  her  knees, 
crying  and  praying  and  praising  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  her  young 
master  had  been  as  it  were  raised  from  the  dead.  All  four  surrounded  her 
(for  by  this  time  Miss  Howard  began  to  see  how  it  was),  lifted  her  up,  and 
such  crying  and  kissing  and  laughing  over  her  and  each  other  1  could 
never  describe  ! 

"  O,  what  joy  for  my  dear  old  mistress ! "  said  Th^rdse,  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  her  breath  ;  <<  O,  what  joy  for  Madame  this  day !  it 's  like  having 
him  born  over  again  I " 
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Then,  all  talking  at  once,  and  wiping  away  their  tears,  and  sobbing  and 
weeping  again  for  wonder  and  delight,  they  went  up  stairs  to  poor  old 
Madame  their  mother;  and  I — who  had  reaJly  been  the  means  of  ibis    - 
happy  meeting —  I  was  left  alone  to  patch  together,  as  best  I  could,  these 
tattered  bits  of  story. 

Since  then  I  have  learned  more  of  the  facts  of  my  romance.  I  know  very 
little  about  geography,  but  I  understand  that  there  is  a  large  group  of  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  between  North  and  South  America.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  islands  is  called  San  Domingo,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  France.  There  were  many  French  people  settled  in  this  rich,  fertile 
garden-spot ;  they  owned  fine  houses  and  splendid  plantations  which  were 
tilled  by  their  slaves,  the  native  blacks,  while  they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury. 
But  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  negroes  than  of  French  people 
living  in  San  Domingo ;  and  once  when  France  had  war  at  home,  and  could 
not  send  soldiers  to  help  their  citiiens  in  the  far-distant  island,  the  slaves 
rose  against  their  foreign  masters,  robbed  and  burned  their  elegant  houses, 
and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy. 

Thousands  perished  in  this  revolution,  while  a  few  families  escaped  to 
neighboring  countries,  saved  in  many  instances  by  their  own  servants,  who 
knew  what  was  to  take  place,  and  loved  them  too  well  to  leave  them  to  so 
dreadtui  a  fate. 
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In  this  way  Madame  and  her  two  young  daughters  had  been  rescued  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  faithful  Th^r^se,  who  loved  the  white  children  she 
had  nursed  as  if  they  were  her  own.  With  admirable  discretion  she  col- 
lected their  jewels  and  other  valuables,  and,  having  concealed  the  ladies, 
supplied  their  daily  wants  until  a  friendly  vessel  brought  them  to  this 
country.  But  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  such  a  flight  the  father  and 
only  son  were  separated  from  the  distracted  mother  and  daughters,  who 
could  not  indulge  the  faintest  hope  that  they  had  escaped  from  the  horrible 
massacre.  The  father  and  his  son  did  succeed  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety ; 
but  the  old  gentleman,  fearing  the  worst  for  his  beloved  family,  died  shortly 
afterward  of  a  broken  heart. 

Mademoiselle  Stephanie  will  be  married  in  the  Cathedral  to-morrow  to  the 
gentleman  she  had  loved  in  San  Domingo,  and  whom  she  has  mourned  for 
dead  these  five  years  past  Her  brother  knew  of  his  safe  arrival  and  estab- 
lishment in  business  in  a  neighboring  city  shortly  after  his  own  escape,  and 
one  flash  of  the  friendly  telegraph  brought  him  to  rejoice  with  them  all,  and 
especially  with  Mademoiselle  Stephanie. 

"  Henri  and  I  are  no  longer  rich,"  she  said  to  Mademoiselle  Aurore,  who 
would  have  advised  still  further  delay  of  their  marriage,  "  but  we  have  both 
learned  a  lesson  of  brave  poverty,  and  we  are  not  afraid.  Dear  little  sister, 
you  are  very  wise  and  practical,  but  poor  Henri  has  lost  all,  —  father,  mother, 
home,  and  friends, — all  but  us ;  would  you  have  me  send  him  away  without 
a  wife  to  comfort  his  loneliness  ?  " 

So  Mademoiselle  Aurore  dried  her  eyes,  and  set  about  preparing  her  dress 
to  act  as  bridesmaid  ;  upon  which  Henri  called  her  an  angel,  and  restored  at 
once  her  smiles  and  good-humor. 

Monsieur  £mile  was  married  a  week  ago  to  the  loveliest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  little  lady  in  the  land.  She  wore  at  last  the  dress  like  mine,  '^  for 
his  sake  and  for  him."  With  her  yellow  hair  curled  in  the  style  of  my  own, 
and  crowned  with  veil  and  orange-blossoms,  she  is  said  to  have  borne  a 
striking  resemblance  to  La  Petite  Fiancie  / 

<^Dear  sisters,"  she  said  to  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  and  Mademoiselle 
Aurore  on  her  wedding  night,  as  they  arranged  with  loving  fingers  the 
flowers  in  her  shining  hair, ''  I  am  going  to  beg  you  for  one  more  bridal 
gift.  Can  you  guess  ?  I  want  so  much  your  wax  doll !  I  was  ashamed  to 
ask  before,  but  you  cannot  think  how  I  love  her,  how  precious  she  is  to  me." 

And  so,  in  her  own  carriage,  like  a  pet  child,  I  was  brought  to  her  elegant 
home  and  placed  in  her  boudoir,  a  bright  little  room  full  of  pretty  pictures 
and  birds  and  flowers  and  all  gay  things  that  young  ladies  take  delight  in. 
I  stand  in  one  corner  on  a  beautiful  marble  bracket  covered  with  a  glass  shade 
lest  a  speck  of  dust  should  fall  on  me.  Th^rdse  takes  care  of  me  as 
if  I  were  the  finest  lady  in  the  city.  I  believe  she  secretly  regards  me  as  a 
kind  of  Patron  Saint  of  the  family,  for  she  keeps  a  vase  of  flowers  fresh 
from  the  greenhouse  every  morning  always  on  the  marble  stand  at  my  feet, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  she  would  like  to  bum  some  wax-candles  there  besides. 

The  dear  old  Madame,  in  a  beautiful  silk  gown,  with  a  lace  cap  over  her 
pufi^  of  white  hair,  is  as  placid,  as  gentle  as  ever. 
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They  say  that  her  memory  is  improving,  and  the  doctor  says  she  will  get 
well ;  but  when  they  show  me  to  her,  and  tell  her  how  this  dear  young  lady 
promised  to  be  her  son^s  wife  when  they  both  were  looking  at  me  in  the 
shop-window,  she  says  so  sweetly,  with  a  tender  smile,  *'  Ah  yes,  I  know,  I 
know  ;  it  is  Marie  !  " 

H,  L,  Palmer^ 


THE    FAIRIES. 

KNEW  when  I  woke  in  the  morning, 
And  saw  through  my  frost-garnished  pane 
The  valley,  —  a  broad  sea  of  crystal,  — 
That  the  Curies  were  busy  again. 


I 


I 


Their  magic  transformed  the  wide  meadow. 

Each  grass-blade  with  jewels  was  strung, 
And  willow  boughs  drooped  to  the  water. 

All  heavy  with  diamonds  hung. 

The  hemlocks,  cone-shaped,  in  the  forest 

Sported  icicles  tier  above  tier; 
And  each  maple  that  swayed  on  the  mountain 

Was  ablaze  like  a  huge  chandelier. 

The  stray  weeds  were  rich  as  queens'  garlands. 

The  pebbles  were  Koh-i-noors  grand; 
Tray's  kennel,  a  Chinese  pagoda, — 

Just  touched  by  a  mystical  wand. 

Little  Fanny  stood  watching  beside  me, — 

Such  light  in  her  great,  wondering  eyes 
When  she  said,  "  Ah,  I  know  't  is  good  fairies 

That  gave  us  this  splendid  surprise. 

"When  Santa  Claus  came  down  our  chimney 

He  brought  no  such  presents  as  these ; 
O,  the  fairies  are  better  than  Santa, 

For  their  trees  are  all  Christmas-trees." 

Blest  childhood's  sweet  follies  and  fancies ! 

Who  would  its  dear  fables  unlearn? 
Dispel  not  such  dreams  and  delusions; 

Once  vanished,  they  never  return. 

Ellen  Porter  Champion, 
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IT  was  near  the  middle  of  November.  We  had  been  having  an  Indian 
summer, — three  warm,  buy  days,  mild  and  summer-like,  and  O,  so  still! 
But  we  missed  the  birds ;  every  green  thing  lay  dead.  Yes,  Nature  was 
dead ;  and  the  warm  breath  of  the  southwrest  wind  could  not  revive  the 
frost-stricken  flowers.  (The  Indians  thought  this  gentle  wind  to  be  the 
breath  of  their  kind  god,  Cautanlow-wit,  the  Southwestern  God.)  But 
toward  night  our  truant  summer  fled.     It  came  on  cold  and  cloudy. 

"  It  will  snow  before  morning,"  said  grandfather. 

There  was  an  "  apple-bee  "  over  at  Mr.  Edwards's  in  the  evening ;  Will 
and  I  went.  There  had  been  an  "apple-bee,"  or  a  "husking,"  somewhere 
in  the  neigiiborhood  nearly  every  evening  for  a  fortnight.  It  was  about 
twelve  o'clock  when  we  came  away,  and  dark  enough  too.  The  ground, 
which  had  thawed  during  the  day,  had  frozen  again.  It  had  just  begun 
to  snow  ;  we  could  feel  the  flakes  coming  in  our  faces,  —  cold  kisses  in  the 
dark,  and  not  so  bad  a  change  either,  after  five  hours  at  an  apple-bee. 
We  went  round  by  Mr,  Clives's,  with  Nell  and  Jennie  ;  and  alter  seeing 
them  safely  over  the  parental  door-step,  turned  homeward.  Things  were 
beginning  to  look  a  little  ghostly  under  the  snowy  film  which  was  collecting, 
as  we  stumbled  on  over  the  frozen  ruts.  Will  in  firont  and  1  a  few  steps 
behind.    Suddenly  Will  stopped,  so  quickly  I  ran  against  bim. 

"What's  that?"  wbbpeivd  he.  "Ain't  there  something  in  the  road 
there  ?    Look  I  " 
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We  peered  through  the  darkness  and  blinding  flakes.  "Sitting  in  the 
road  there  1  Don't  you  see  it  ?  "  said  Will.   "  There  's  certainly  something !  " 

There  was  a  dark  object  in  the  road,  two  or  three  rods  ahead  ;  but  what 
it  was  neither  of  us  could  make  out.     It  seemed  to  me  I  could  see  its  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  it  *s  a  dog  ! "  said  Will.  "  But  a  dog  would  n't  be  sitting  there 
like  that.  Feel  round  for  a  stone,  or  a  lump  of  frozen  mud.  I  '11  throw 
it  at  him." 

Getting  off  my  mitten,  I  fumbled  about  on  the  ground,  and  got  hold  of 
something. 

"  Let  me  take  it,"  said  Will. 

I  heard  his  arm  jerk,  and  with  that  there  came  a  harsh,  quavering  screech 
which  made  our  hearts  jump. 

"  Gracious  ! "  cried  Will,  backing  against  me.  "  That 's  no  dog !  •  Look 
there  ! "  The  creature  must  have  been  crouched  down  before.  He  now 
stood  up,  with  his  back  raised  like  a  cat,  making  a  queer  snufting  noise. 

"  Don't  run  !  "  whispered  Will.  "  He  '11  come  after  us  if  you  do.  Can't 
you  find  another  stone,  —  a  big  one  ?    Hunt  round  !     I  '11  face  him." 

I  managed  to  find  another  big  lump  of  something,  which  Will  threw. 
With  a  snarling  growl,  the  animal  sprang  aside,  and  stood  glaring  at  us, 
just  across  the  ditch  by  the  roadside. 

"Get  out  your  jack-knife,"  exclaimed  Will,  "and  let's  go  by."  We 
opened  our  knives,  and  edged  by  on  the  farther  side  of  the  road.  The  crea- 
ture kept  snarling  and  purring,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  by  began  to  follow 
us.  There  were  bushes  on  both  sides  of  the  road  at  that  place  ;  but,  coming 
out  pretty  soon  to  a  high  log  fence,  between  the  road  and  a  newly  cleared 
field,  the  beast  leaped  upon  it,  and  ran  along  after  us  on  the  top-log.  It 
was  no  use  trying  to  outrun  him,  he  had  too  long  legs  for  that  Now  that 
he  had  got  on  the  fence,  we  could  see  him  more  plainly ;  and  a  wicked-look- 
ing chap  he  was. 

"  O,  if  we  only  had  the  gun,"  said  Will,  "  I  'd  learn  him  to  follow  us  in 
that  way  ;  just  ^^  '^  ^e  meant  us  for  his  supper ! " 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  n't  help  feeling  very  thankful  that  he  had  con- 
descended to  delay  the  meal.  I  shall  never  forget  the  great  dusky  form, 
with  feet  pattering  along  the  top-log,  which  creaked  and  cracked  under  him  ; 
nor  the  starved  eagerness  expressed  in  his  snarling  cries.  It  was  fully 
half  a  mile,  from  the  place  where  we  met  him,  to  the  house.  And  the 
creature  kept  after  us  all  the  way,  sometimes  almost  abreast  of  us,  then 
lagging  a  little  for  a  few  rods.  He  was  loath  to  give  us  up,  but  afraid 
to  attack.  W-  did  n't  run,  —  did  n't  dare  to ;  but  walked  along  pretty  fast, 
with  our  jack-knives  out,  ready  for  him. 

"  They  're  all  abed,  I  suppose,"  said  Will,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
house.    "  No,  there 's  a  light  in  the  sitting-room." 

"  Hullo  !  hullo  !  "  we  both  shouted. 

"  Now  if  they  'd  only  bring  out  the  gun  ! "  exclaimed  Will. 

We  heard  the  door  open,  and  mother's  voice  said,  "  What 's  the  matter  ? 
Who  is  it?'' 
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"  Bring  the  gun  !  "  cried  WUl. 

Mother  had  been  sitting  up  waiting  for  us.  '<  Is  it  3rou,  Will  and  Jed  ? '' 
said  she,  coming  down  through  the  yard  with  something  in  her  hands. 
«  I  've  got  the  gun.  It 's  loaded,  I  guess.  They  're  all  asleep  but  me.  Dear 
me!    What  is  it?" 

The  creature  had  stopped.  Seeing  mother  coming  toward  us,  he  gave 
another  of  his  peculiar  shrieks,  and  sprang  over  into  the  field. 

"  Quick  with  the  gun ! "  cried  Will ;  but  he  had  gone. 

"  What  a  terrible  cry !  "  exclaimed  mother.    "  Why,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  A  catamount,  I  guess,"  replied  Will.  "  He  came  home  with  us.  That 
was  his  *  good  night '  which  you  heard." 

We  waited  a  few  minutes,  but  the  animal  was  nowhere  to  be  heard  or 
seen ;  and  we  did  n't  feel  much  inclined  to  chase  him. 

"O  no,  not  a  catamount,  boys,"  said  grandfather,  when  he  heard  our 
account  the  next  morning.  *'  A  catamount  would  have  grabbed  you  up  in 
no  time.  Besides,  they  rarely  come  into  the  township  now.  But  I  've  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  lucivee.  I  heard  one  a  few  evenings  ago  over  on  the 
mountain." 

'^  Lucivee  is  rather  an  odd  name,  is  n't  it  ?  "  asked  WilL 

"  Yes,  that 's  what  the  French  called  the  animal  when  they  first  settled 
in  Canada  and-  saw  it  there.  They  spell  it  out,  Loup  Cervier^  which  means 
wolf-stag,  or  rather  stag-wolf.  They  called  it  the  stag-wolf,  because  they 
used  to  see  it  catch  moose  and  deer.  But  if  you  want  to  look  it  up  in 
your  natural  history,  you  must  find  the  word  *  L3mx.'  The  lucivee  is  the 
Lynx  Canadensis  of  the  books.  Naturalists  think  it  is  the  same  with  the 
'Boreal  Lynx'  of  Northern  Europe.  People  often  confound  it  with  the 
wild-cat ;  but  it  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  wild-cat  or  the  fisher-cat" 

"  I  suppose  there  used  to  be  lots  of  them  about  here,"  said  WilL 

"  O  yes,  years  ago,  when  we  first  moved  in,  these  lucivees  were  common 
as  squirrels.  We  used  to  hear  them  screeching  almost  every  night,  and 
moonlight  evenings  we  could  see  them  crossing  our  clearing.*  In  the  winter- 
time their  tracks  were  everywhere.  I  used  to  see  where  they  had  crept 
along  to  catch  rabbits,  taking  short  steps,  not  three  inches  apart,  but  as 
large  as  your  hand." 

"  But  this  fellow  took  some  prodigious  leaps,"  said  WilL 

"  No  doubt.  They  either  walk,  or  leap,  striking  all  their  feet  together. 
When  they  walk  their  usual  step  is  quite  short,  cat-like,  not  more  than  six 
inches ;  but  in  leaping  they  clear  from  eight  to  ten  feet  at  a  bound.  We 
used  to  see  where  they  had  jumped  into  trees,  or  upon  stumps,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are  unlike  cats  in  one  respect,  —  they 
love  water  as  well  as  a  dog.  I  've  frequently  seen  them  swimming  in  the 
lake  down  here ;  and  have  known  them  to  swim  across  it,  as  much  as  two 
miles,  as  last  as  one  could  paddle  a  boat.  Father  once  saw  one  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  directly  over  his  head ;  but  as  he  moved 
quietly  along,  the  creature  did  not  seem  inclined  to  attack  him.  Indeed, 
it 's  my  impression  that  a  lucivee  seldom  if  ever  attacks  a  man,  unless 
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cornered  or  surprised  while  devouring  his  prey.  He  will  fight,  or  attack 
anything  then.  He  watches  the  deer  from  the  trees,  lying  hidden  among 
the  leaves  along  the  limbs;  and  drops  upon  their  backs  as  they  pass 
under.  I  once  saw  a  deer  bound  into  our  clearing,  with  one  &stened  upon 
his  back.  They  sometimes  go  in  gangs  or  packs  of  from  three  to  ten 
together.  They  are  a  little  like  wolves  in  this  respect  But  more  com- 
monly they  are  found  alone,  like  the  one  you  met  last  night.  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  he  hung  round  here  some  time.  Keep  watch,  and  perhaps  you  '11 
get  a  shot  at  him.  But  you  must  look  out  -  You  'U  find  him  a  pretty  ugly 
customer.    They  're  savage  fellows  when  cornered  or  wounded." 

It  was  snowing  heavily  that  morning.  I  well  remember  how  odd  and 
wintry  it  looked.  But  toward  evening  it  moderated,  and  set  in  rainy.  The 
maples  up  in  the  sugar-orchard  turned  red  as  they  do  in  March. 

'*  Too  wet  for  him  to-night,"  said  grandfia.ther.  '<  They  don't  like  these 
soppy  nights." 

But  the  next  night  was  cold  and  clear.  It  was  near  the  full  moon ;  and 
the  light  shone  on  the  bright  crust  in  a  long  glittering  line,  as  it  does  on 
water. 

'<  If  he 's  in  the  neighborhood,  he  'U  be  round  to-night,"  said  grandfather. 
''It's  a  grand  night!  You'd  better  watch.  Up  at  the  sugar-house  is  a 
good  place.    You  can  see  all  over  the  farm  from  there." 

So  about  eight  o'clock  we  called  ''Jip,"  and  taking  the  ''buffaloes"  to 
wrap  up  in,  went  to  the  sugar-house,  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
maple  woods,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Closing  the  door  to  keep  the 
dog  in,  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  at  the  window.  All  the  fields  lay 
spread  out  below  us.  Will  watched  one  side,  and  I  the  other,  letting  our 
eyes  follow  up  and  down  the  long  line  of  forest,  which  enclosed  the  cleared 
land.  All  was  quiet  and  bright  After  a  while  an  owl  began  to  hoot  over 
in  the  pines,  —  rather  dull  music.  But  about  ten  o'clock  we  heard  the 
same  lonely  cry  near  the  old  mill,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  saw  a  large 
animal  emerge  trom  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  come  toward  the  buildings. 
He  was  a  long  way  below  us  ;  yet  we  could  see  his  movements  quite  plainly. 
The  crust  was  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  him ;  and  every  few  steps  we 
could  hear  it  breaking  under  his  feet,  as  he  came  leisurely  up  the  slope. 
When  within  a  few  rods  of  the  bam  he  stopped,  and,  after  listening  a 
moment,  sat  down  like  a  cat,  and  watched  a  long  while.  He  was  still  much 
too  far  off  for  us  to  fire  at  him.  By  and  by  he  went  round  below  the  house, 
where  he  waited  awhile. 

"  He 's  hoping  to  catch  us  out  again,"  said  Will.  "  But  we  've  got  the 
inside  track  of  him  to-night" 

Then  he  came  round  on  the  side  next  to  us,  and  presently  started  up 
toward  the  sugar-house. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  whispered  Will    "  Be  still,  Jip  1 " 

We  had  kept  Jip  away  from  the  window ;  but  he  now  heard  the  crust 
breaking,  I  suppose,  and  gave  a  growl.  The  creature  was  still  eight  or 
ten  rods  off,  but  he  heard  it  and  stopped,  with  his  keen  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  the  open  window. 
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Will  blazed  away.  The  report  nearly  stunned  us.  We  had  in  a  tremen- 
dous charge,  and  the  smoke  flew  back  into  the  window.  But  I  heard  a 
yell.  Throwing  open  the  door,  we  rushed  out,  and  saw  the  lucivee  bound- 
ing down  through  the  field.  Jip  took  after  him.  And  just  then  father  and 
grandfather  came  out,  to  see  what  had  been  done.  There  was  a  blood-drop 
on  the  crust,  where  the  animal  had  stood ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  red  blotch 
as  we  hurried  on  after  him  and  Jip.  On  we  went  through  the  woods,  and 
down  into  the  swamp,  father  and  grandfather  coming  on  behind  as  fast 
as  they  could.  The  swamp  was  full  of  cedar,  and  it  was  pretty  dark  in 
there.  All  at  once  Jip  yelled  out  as  if  attacked  ;  and  a  moment  after  we 
met  him  coming  back  to  us,  and  a  little  behind  him,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cedars,  we  saw  the  silvery  eyes  of  the  lucivee,  flashing  out  sparks,  he  was 
so  mad.  Seeing  us,  he  halted,  and,  leaping  up  into  a  large  fir,  went  out  of 
sight  among  the  thick  boughs.  But  we  could  hear  him  growling  and  snarl- 
ing. And,  going  back  a  little,  we  could  see  him  over  the  tops  of  the  cedars, 
crouching  amid  the  dark  green  branches,  which  were  swaying  and  rustling 
under  him.  Will  again  fired  at  him.  The  heavy  buckshot  must  have 
riddled  him ;  but  he  held  on  a  long  while,  wriggling  and  making  a  queer 
wheezing  noise.    Father  and  grandfather  came  up. 

<'  Let  me  load  it,"  said  grandfather,  taking  the  gun.  <'  I  '11  bring  him  out 
of  that." 

But  just  as  he  finished  loading  the  creature  dropped  ''  Keep  back  from 
him,"  said  father  ;  but  he  was  dead. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  shot-holes  in  his  now  lifeless  carcass. 
We  got  a  couple  of  poles  for  his  bier,  and  la3ring  him  across  them  started 
home.  He  gave  us  quite  a  lug  too,  for  he  weighed  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
pounds.  Yet  the  weight  in  pounds  don't  give  any  idea  of  an  animal  of  the 
cat  kind,  they  are  so  lathy  and  muscular.  We  didn't  hold  his  ^^fost 
mortem  "  till  next  morning.  He  was  a  very  odd-looking  beast,  to  say  the 
least,  and  had  a  fierce  expression  even  in  death.  The  head  was  large  and 
very  round,  with  erect  pointed  ears,  each  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  black  hairs. 
The  eyes  were  yellow  now,  but  in  life  they  have  the  color  of  bright  silver. 
The  body  was  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  legs  long  and  powerful, 
with  large  feet  and  long  curved  claws.  The  tail  was  very  short,  not  more 
than  four  inches  long,  and  also  tipped  with  black.  The  back  and  sides  were 
clad  with  fur  of  a  beautiful  stone-gray  color ;  while  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  and  breast  were  white,  mottled  with  black  spots.  Grandfather  thought 
that  this  one  was  considerably  above  the  average  size. 

We  afterwards  stuffed  his  skin,  putting  in  some  big  army  buttons  for  eyes, 
and  set  him  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  sugar-house.  And  it  might  be  amusing 
to  know  the  exact  number  of  persons  who,  in  visiting  our  maple  grove, 
have  placidly  walked  in  there,  and  suddenly  run  out.  He  is  still  sitting 
up  there  in  his  dark  comer ;  and  perhaps  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  may  be 
willing  to  adopt  him  into  their  "menagerie."  He's  "perfectly  harmless" 
now ;  "  any  child  can  handle  him." 

C  A>  Stephens. 
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DEB. 

«  T  WONDER,"  said  Deb.    And  she  did  wonder,  very  much.    What 

•L  about  ?  I  think  that  she  hardly  knew  herself.  She  only  knew  that 
she  wondered  —  and  wondered. 

All  the  world  was  a  wonder,  —  the  great,  soft,  shining  snow-drift  that  curled 
up  against  the  fence  opposite  her  window ;  the  beautiful  whirlpool  that  the 
snow  made  when  the  wind  was  up ;  the  ice  in  the  streets,  and  the  little  girls 
that  tripped  on  it,  and  the  little  boys  that  did  n't ;  the  cross  grocer  who 
brought  flour  and  beans  into  Brick  Alley  every  morning;  the  pleasant 
baker  who  sometimes  tossed  her  up  a  seed-cake  through  the  window  ;  the 
factory-girls  with  the  little  pink  bows  on  their  nets,  who  strolled  by  in  the 
evening  after  mills  were  out,  and  laughed  so  that  she  could  hear  them 
quite  plainly,  or  sang  a  little,  —  and  she  could  hear  that  quite  plainly  too ; 
the  skies  when  they  made  faces  at  her  through  the  square  top  of  the  aUey, 
— gray  and  silver  and  blue  faces,  or  flame-colored  and  gold  faces,  or  black 
^ces,  or  faces  crowned  all  about  with  stars ;  the  river  too,  all  that  she 
could  see  of  it,  and  that  was  just  a  crack  away  between  two  houses,  and 
a  crack  of  slope  that  banked  it  in.  In  winter  the  slope  was  shining  white, 
and  in  summer  it  was  shining  green ;  and  as  for  the  crack  of  a  river,  some- 
times that  was  white,  too,  and  sometimes  it  was  green  or  purple  or  gray 
or  blue ;  and  sometimes  it  tossed  about,  and  sometimes  it  was  as  still  as 
Deb  herselfl  That  was  all  she  knew  about  the  river.  And  so  she  won- 
dered. 

But  most  of  all  she  wondered  about  the  bells.  The  town  was  full  of 
bells.  There  were  bells  in  the  streets,  and  bells,  she  had  heard,  to  the 
mills,  and  bells,  she  thought,  to  the  river  too ;  but  all  the  bells  that  she 
knew  about  belonged  to  the  grocer  and  the  baker,  and  these  she  had  never 
done  very  much  more  than  wonder  at,  after  all,  for  they  were  two  stories 
down  in  the  yard,  and  she  was  in  her  high  chair  by  the  window. 

Now  this,  you  see,  was  why  Deb  wondered.  She  never  got  out  of  that 
high  chair  by  the  window,  except  to  get  into  her  bed.  And  she  never  had 
been  anywhere  in  all  her  life  except  into  that  chair  and  into  bed.  And  she 
was  fifteen  years  old. 

The  bed  and  the  chair  and  the  window  were  all  that  Deb  had,  except  a 
mother,  and  she  did  n't  amount  to  much,  for  she  was  busy  and  worried 
and  humed  and  sick  and  anxious  and  poor,  —  very  poor,  and  the  room  was 
full  of  children  who  could  run  out  to  see  the  bells  and  knew  all  about  the 
river,  and  who  never  wondered  ;  so,  when  she  had  put  Deb  out  of  her  bed 
into  her  chair,  or  out  of  her  chair  into  her  bed,  she  thought  no  more  about 
her  ;  so,  as  I  say,  she  did  n't  amount  to  much. 

Deb  was  not  ugly  to  see, — except  for  the  curve  in  her  poor  shoulders, 
and  her  little  soft,  white,  withered  feet  that  hung  down  useless  from  her 
high  chair.    In  the  face,  Deb  was  not  ugly  at  all  to  see.    She  had  soft  hair, 
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and  her  cheeks  were  white  and  clean,  and  her  eyes  had  grown  so  large 
and  blue  with  fifteen  years'  full  of  wonder,  that  if  you  were  once  to  see 
them  you  would  never  forget  them  as  long  as  you  lived. 

A  young  lady  that  I  heard  of  will  never  forget  them  as  long  as  she  lives, 
and  you  shall  hear  about  her  presently. 

In  the  daytime  Deb  shut  her  eyes  and  tried  to  think  what  it  would  be 
like  to  run  about  with  the  children  who  did  not  wonder ;  to  see  streets,  or  a 
crowd,  or  a  church-spire,  or  a  funeral,  or  people  going  to  a  wedding,  and 
other  strange  things  of  which  the  children  who  did  not  wonder  talked  to 
each  other  ;  and  which,  because  her  eyes  were  shut,  she  saw  or  seemed  to 
see,  and  yet  always  knew  that  she  never  saw  them  all. 

At  night  she  Uked  to  open  her  eyes,  and  to  lie  with  them  open  a  long, 
late  time,  after  the  children  who  did  not  wonder  were  asleep.  She  liked 
to  open  her  eyes  at  night,  because  then  the  two  things  that  she  liked  best 
happened,  —  the  dark  and  the  bells.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  the  darker  it 
¥ras,  the  more  bells  there  were  always.  First,  there  were  the  mill-bells, 
in  the  early  winter  dusk  ;  they  rang  very  hard  and  very  merrily,  to  let  the 
Bactory-girls  go  home  to  put  the  little  pink  bows  upon  their  nets.  Then 
there  were  church-beUs,  they  rang  very  heavily  and  respectably  to  call 
people  to  the  weekly  prayer-meetings,  but  they  did  not  call  the  girls  in  the 
little  pink  bows.  Sometimes  there  were  fire-bells,  that  shrieked  at  Deb 
out  of  a  yellow  sky  and  frightened  her.  At  nine  o'clock  when  it  was  darkest, 
Deb  heard  the  closest,  pleasantest,  awfulest  bell  of  all.  This  was  the 
great  Androscoggin  bell,  the  largest  in  New  England.  Deb  held  her 
breath  —  every  night  she  held  her  breath  —  to  listen  to  this  bell.  It  was 
more  like  a  voice  than  a  bell.  Sometimes  the  little  cripple  thought  it  cried. 
Sometimes  she  thought  it  prayed.  But  she  never  heard  it  laugh.  The 
streets,  the  river,  the  crowd,  weddings,  funerals,  church-spires,  all  the  strange 
things  that  Deb  in  the  daytime  saw  with  her  eyes  shut,  came,  or  seemed 
to  come,  at  night,  when  her  eyes  were  open,  and  talk  to  her  —  but  always 
prayed  or  cried  and  never  smiled  —  out  of  the  solemn  Androscoggin  bell. 

The  solemn  Androscoggin  bell  was  ringing  the  mill-girls  in  by  broad 
sunlight  one  noon,  a  little  testily,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
behind  it  the  young  lady  of  whom  I  heard.  Deb  was  startied  by  the  knock, 
and  frightened  by  the  young  lady.  It  was  not  often  that  visitors  came  to 
Brick  Alley,  and  it  was  still  less  often  that  Brick  Alley  had  a  visitor  who 
knocked. 

This  was  a  young  lady  for  whom  Deb's  mother  did  fine  washing.  Deb's 
mother  wiped  her  hands  and  a  chair,  and  the  young  lady  sat  down.  She 
was  a  straight  young  lady  with  strong  feet,  and  long  brown  feathers  in  her 
hat,  and  soft  brown  gloves  upon  her  hands.  She  had  come,  she  said,  with 
that  Cluny  set  which  she  found  that  she  should  need  for  a  party  this  very 
night ;  indeed,  she  was  in  so  much  haste  for  it  that  she  had  hunted  Deb's 
mother  up ;  which  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  she  had  never  had 
the  least  idea  where  she  lived  before,  and  how  crooked  the  stairs  were  ; 
but  the  lace  was  very  yellow,  —  as  she  saw,  —  and  would  she  be  sure  to 
have  it  done  by  nine  o'clock  to-night  ?  and  — 
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And  there,  taming  her  head  suddenly,  the  straight  young  lady  saw  poor 
crooked  Deb  in  her  high-chair,  with  the  wonder  in  her  ejres. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  straight  young  lady. 

'*  I  wonder  if  I  frighten  her,"  thought  Deb.  But  she  only  wondered,  and 
did  not  speak. 

"  Is  this  your  —  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Deb*s  mother,  "  the  oldest.  Fifteen.  I  *11  try  my  best,  ma'am, 
but  1  don't  know  as  I  'd  ought  to  promise."  She  spoke  in  a  business-like 
tone,  and  turned  the  Guny  lace  —  a  dainty  collar  and  a  pair  of  soft  cuf&  — 
about  in  her  hands,  in  a  business-like  way.  A  breath  of  some  kind  of  scented 
wood  struck,  in  a  litde  gust,  against  Deb's  face.  She  wondered  how  people 
could  weave  sweet  smells  into  a  piece  of  lace,  and  if  the  young  lady  knew  ; 
or  if  she  knew  how  much  pleasanter  it  was  than  the  onions  that  Mrs. 
McMahoney  cooked  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  but  Sunday,  upon  the 
first  floor.    But  it  gave  her  quite  enough  to  do,  to  wonder,  without  speaking. 

"  Fifteen ! "  repeated  the  young  lady,  standing  up  very  straight,  and 
looking  very  sorry.    "  How  long  has  she  been  —  like  —  that  ?  " 

"  Born  so,"  said  Deb's  mother.  "  She 's  jest  set  in  that  chair  ever  sence 
she 's  ben  big  enough  to  set  at  alL    Would  you  try  gum  on  these.  Miss  ?  " 

"  But  you  never  told  me  that  you  had  a  crippled  child ! "  The  young  lady 
said  this  quickly.  ^  You  have  washed  for  me  three  years,  and  never  told 
me  that  you  had  a  crippled  child ! " 

"  You  never  asked  me.  Miss,"  said  Deb's  mother. 

The  young  lady  made  no  reply.  She  came  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  Deb's  bed,  close  beside  Deb's  chair.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  her  Cluny  lace.  She  took  Deb's  hand  up  between  her  two  soft 
brown  gloves,  and  her  long  brown  feathers  drooped  and  touched  Deb's 
cheek.  Deb  hardly  breathed,  the  feathers  and  the  gloves,  and  the  sweet 
smells  of  scented  woods,  and  the  young  lady's  sorry  eyes  —  such  very  sorry 
eyes  1  —  were  so  close  to  the  high-chair. 

"  Fifteen  years ! "  repeated  the  young  lady,  very  low.  "  In  that  chair  — 
and  nobody  ever  —  poor  little  girl,  poor  little  girl !  " 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  straight  young  lady?  All  at  once  her 
bright  brown  feathers  and  her  soft  brown  gloves  grew  damp  in  little  spots. 
Deb  wondered  very  much  over  the  damp  little  spots. 

*'  But  you  could  ride  ! "  said  the  young  lady,  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Deb.  "  I  never  saw  anybody  ride  but  the 
grocer  and  the  baker.     I  ain't  like  the  grocer  and  the  baker." 

"You  could  be  lifted,  I  mean,"  said  the  young  lady,  eagerly.  ** There 
is  somebody  who  lifts  you  ?" 

"  Mother  sets  me  gener'lly,"  said  Deb.  "  Once  when  she  was  very  bad 
with  a  lame  ankle  Jim  McMahoney  set  me.  He 's  first  floor  —  Jim  McMa- 
honey." 

''  I  shall  be  back  here,"  said  the  young  lady,  still  speaking  very  quickly, 
but  speaking  to  Deb's  mother  now,  "  in  just  an  hour.  I  shall  come  in  an 
easy  sleigh  with  warm  robes.  If  you  will  have  your  daughter  ready  to  take 
a  ride  with  me,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 
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The  young  lady  finished  her  sentence  as  if  she  did  nH  know  what  to  say, 
and  so  said  the  truest  thing  she  could  think^  of;  which  is  what  we  are  all 
in  danger  of  doing  at  times. 

"  Well,  I  *m  sure  ! "  said  Deb's  mother.    «  Dabittra,  tell  the  lady—" 

But  Dabittra  could  not  tell  the  lady,  for  she  was  already  out  of  the  door, 
and  down  stairs  and  away  into  the  street  And  indeed  Deb  could  not  have 
told  the  lady  —  has  never  told  the  lady  —  can  never  tell  the  lady. 

If  all  the  blue  of  summer  skies  and  the  gold  of  summer  sunlight  and  the 
shine  of  summer  stars  fell  down  into  your  hands  at  once,  for  you  to  paint 
scrap-books  with,  should  3rou  know  what  to  say  ? 

Into  the  poor  little  scrap-book  of  Deb's  life  the  colors  of  Heaven  dropped 
and  blinded  her,  on  that  bewildering,  beautiful,  blessed  ride. 

In  just  an  hour  the  sleigh  was  there,  with  the  easiest  cushions,  and  the 
warmest  robes,  and  bells, — the  merriest  bells  ! — and  the  straight  young 
lady.  And  Jim  McMahoney  was  there,  and  he  carried  her  down  stairs  to 
" set"  her.  And  her  mother  was  there,  and  wrapped  her  all  about  in  an  old 
red  shawl,  for  Deb  had  no  "things,"  like  other  little  girls.  The  young 
lady  had  remembered  that,  and  she  had  brought  the  prettiest  little  white 
hood  that  Deb  ever  saw,  and  Deb's  face  looked  like  a  bruised  day-lily  bud 
between  the  shining  wool,  but  Deb  could  not  see  that ;  and  Mrs.  McMa- 
honey was  there,  paring  onions  at  the  door,  to  wish  her  good  luck ;  and 
all  the  little  McMahoneys  were  there,  and  all  the  children  who  did  not 
wonder,  and  the  grocer  turned  in  at  the  Alley  comer,  and  the  baker  stopped 
as  he  turned  out,  and  everybody  stood  and  smiled  to  see  her  start.  The 
white  horse  pawed  the  snow  and  held  up  his  head,  —  Deb  had  never  seen 
such  a  horse,  — and  the  young  lady  gathered  the  reins  into  her  brown  gloves, 
and  the  sleigh-bells  cried  for  joy, — how  they  cried ! "  —  and  away  they  went, 
and  Deb  was  out  of  the  alley  in  a  minute,  and  the  people  in  the  alley  hur- 
rahed, and  hurrahed,  and  hurrahed  to  see  her  go. 

That  bewildering,  beautiful,  blessed  ride!  How  warm  the  little  white 
hood  was !  how  the  cushions  sank  beneath  her,  and  the  fiir  robes  opened 
like  feathers  to  the  touch  of  her  poor  thin  hands  !  How  the  bells  sang  to 
her,  and  the  snow-drifts  blinked  at  her,  and  the  icicles  and  the  slated  roofs, 
and  sky,  and  people's  faces  smiled  at  her  ! 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  the  young  lady ;  for  Deb  drew  the  great 
gray  wolf  s-robe  over  her  face  and  head  ;  and  sat  so,  for  a  minute,  still  and 
hidden.    The  young  lady  thought  that  she  was  frightened. 

"  But  I  only  want  to  cry  a  little  1 "  said  Deb's  little  smothered  voice.  "  I 
must  cry  a  little  first ! " 

When  she  had  cried  a  little,  she  held  up  her  head,  and  the  shine  of 
her  pretty  white  hood  grew  faint  beside  the  shine  of  her  eyes  and  cheeks. 
That  bewildering,  beautiful,  blessed  ride  I 

Streets  and  a  crowd  and  church-spires,  were  in  it,  —  yes,  and  a  wedding  and 
a  funeral  too  ;  all  that  Deb  had  seen  in  her  high  chair  in  the  daytime,  with  her 
eyes  shut,  she  saw  in  the  sleigh  on  that  ride,  with  her  happy  eyes  open  wide. 

She  sat  very  still.  The  young  lady  did  not  talk  to  her,  and  she  did  not 
talk  to  the  young  lady.    They  rode  and  rode.    The  horse  held  up  his  head. 
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It  seemed  to  Deb  that  he  was  flying.  She  thought  that  he  must  be  like 
the  awful,  beautiful  white  horse  in  Revelation.  She  felt  as  if  he  could  take 
her  to  heaven  just  as  well  as  not,  if  the  young  lady's  brown  gloves  should 
only  pull  the  rein  that  way. 

They  rode  and  rode.  In  and  out  of  the  merry  streets,  through  and 
through  the  singing  bells,  about  and  about  the  great  church-spires, — all 
over  and  over  and  over  the  laughing  town.  They  rode  to  the  river,  and 
the  young  lady  stopped  the  white  horse,  so  that  Deb  could  look  across, 
and  up  and  down,  at  the  shining  stream  and  the  shining  bank. 

"  There  's  so  much  of  it !  '*  said  Deb,  softly,  thinking  of  the  crack  of  it 
that  she  had  seen  between  two  houses  for  fifteen  years.  For  the  crack 
seemed  to  her  very  much  like  fifteen  years  in  a  high  chair ;  and  the  long, 
broad-shouldered,  silvered  river  seemed  to  her  very  much  like  this  world 
about  which  she  had  wondered. 

They  rode  to  the  mills,  and  Deb  trembled  to  look  up  at  their  frowning 
walls,  and  to  meet  their  hundred  eyes,  for  the  windows  stared  like  eyes ; 
but  some  of  the  girls  who  wore  the  little  pink  bows,  and  who  knew  her, 
came  nodding  to  look  down  out  of  them,  and  she  left  off  trembling  to  laugh  ; 
then  in  a  minute  she  trembled  again,  for  all  at  once,  without  any  warning, 
great  Androscoggin  pealed  the  time  just  over  her  head,  and  swallowed  her 
up  in  sound.  She  turned  pale  with  delighted  terror,  and  then  she  flushed 
with  terrified  delight. 

Did  it  pray  ?  or  cry  ?  or  laugh  ?  Deb  did  not  know.  It  seemed  to  her 
that,  if  the  white  horse  would  carry  her  into  the  sound  of  that  bell,  she 
need  never  sit  in  a  high  chair  at  a  window  again,  but  ride  and  ride  with 
the  young  lady.     It  seemed  to  her  like  forever  and  forever. 

They  turned  away  from  Androscoggin  without  speaking,  and  rode  and 
rode.  Daylight  dimmed  and  dusk  dropped,  and  see!  all  the  town  blazed 
with  lights.  They  rode  and  rode  to  see  the  lights.  Deb  could  not  speak  — 
there  were  so  many  lights. 

And  still  she  could  not  speak  when  they  rode  into  Brick  Alley,  and  Jim 
McMahon^y  and  her  mother  and  the  children  who  did  not  wonder  came 
out  to  meet  her,  and  take  her  back  to  her  high  chair. 

She  was  too  happy  to  speak.  She  need  never  wonder  any  more.  She 
could  remember. 

But  the  young  lady  did  not  want  her  to  speak.  She  touched  her  white 
horse,  and  was  gone  in  a  minute  ;  and  when  Androscoggin  rung  them  both 
to  sleep  that  night  —  for  the  young  lady  forgot  to  ask  for  her  Cluny,  and 
was  too  tired  to  go  to  the  party  —  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  which  was  the 
happier,  she  or  Deb.  Androscoggin  did  not  trouble  himself  to  find  out. 
All  he  said  was.  Forever  and  forever.  Deb  knows.  She  heard  him.  She 
had  no  need  to  wonder  about  him  any  more.     She  understood. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  Whether  the  young  lady  took  Deb  to  ride 
again  or  whether  she  didn't  —  this  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  It  is  a  very  little 
thing  to  have  to  tell,  but  when  it  was  told  to  me,  I  thought  it  was  the  sweet- 
est, saddest,  tenderest  little  thing  in  the  world. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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THE    CHILDREN'S    CHOICE. 

Robert. 

OF  all  the  trees  that  grow  in  the  wood. 
The  oak  seems  the  king  to  me ; 
How  proudly  he  stretches  his  boughs  abroad ! 

What  a  sturdy  trunk  has  he  ! 
Of  his  tough,  clean  wood  brave  ships  are  made, 

To  sail  o'er  the  ocean  wide ; 
As  once  they  wrestled  with  storms  on  land, 
So  they  now  defy  wind  and  tide. 

Laura. 

The  oak  is  strong,  but  the  pine  is  sweet, 

And  softly  he  singeth  to  me 
Through  the  midsummer  hours,  when  I  lie  at  his  feet, 

And  dream  what  my  future  shall  be. 
His  spicy  wood  in  a  hundred  ways 

Is  useful  all  over  the  land ; 
It  yieldeth  quickly  (as  glad  to  serve) 

To  the  flame,  or  the  carver's  hand. 

Ned. 

The  oak  and  the  pine  may  be  strong  and  sweet, 

But  /  shall  the  apple-tree  sing, 
For  the  juicy  red  fruit  he  drops  at  our  feet, 

And  his  rose-and-white  bloom  in  the  spring. 
What  puddings  and  pies  and  cider  clear 

To  this  dear  old  tree  we  owe  ! 
What  paring  frolics.  Thanksgiving  cheer ! 

Long,  long  may  it  live  and  grow! 

Bessy. 

Afy  favolit  twee  is  the  Cwismas-twee  I 

It  gwows  in  a  tub  of  moss, 
It  bwought  your  Bessy  dis  darlin'  doll 

And  a  bootifiil  wockin'-hoss. 
It  gwowed  in  our  parlor,  all  in  one  night, 

'Most  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
All  covered  with  pwesents  and  candles  bwight ; 

Bessy  finks  It 's  the  best  twee  of  all ! 

L,  D,  Nichols, 
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WEEDS   AND   WORDS. 

LAST  summer  a  friend  of  ours  brought  into  his  house  a  handful  of  weeds 
plucked  from  his  side-yard,  and  turned  to  the  different  members  of  his 
&mily  with  the  question,  <*  What  is  this  ?  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
that  plant."  It  was  pronounced  to  be  a  sort  of  grass.  ''  But  what  kind  is 
it  ?    How  is  it  classed  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  O,  I  don't  know ;  it  is  something  very  common." 

"  What  is  this  plant  ?  "  he  said,  pulling  another  from  his  handful.  "  You 
can  tell  me  something  about  this  one,  for  I  have  seen  it  at  almost  every 
roadside." 

**  Yes,  so  have  I,  but  I  never  minded  what  it  was.  All  those  things  in 
your  hand  are  worthless  weeds,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should  care 
anything  about  them." 

"  I  do  care,  for  this  reason.  I  am  determined  to  have  no  more  guests 
whom  I  cannot  call  by  name.  These  "  worthless  weeds,"  as  you  style  them, 
are  all  over  my  premises,  and  they  shall  no  longer  be  entire  strangers  to 
me.  So  I  am  going  to  consult  Gray  and  other  botanical  authorities,  and 
make  these  weeds  my  summer's  study." 

And  so  he  did ;  and  he  was  amply  repaid  for  the  time  g^ven  to  such 
investigations. 

There  are  many  weeds  which  overrun  our  common  conversation,  and 
make  themselves  familiar  in  our  homes,  which  we  had  better  recognize  and 
classify  a  little.    Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  them. 

The  preposition  "  without "  is  sometimes  substituted  for  "  unless."  With- 
out may  be  used  before  nouns,  but  it  should  not  be  used  to  connect  verbs. 
We  ought  not  to  say,  ''I  cannot  tell  without  I  go,"  &c.,  but  ^^ unless  I 

go,"  &c. 

"  Good  "  is  never  an  adverb ;  hence  it  is  not  right  to  say,  "  My  dress 
fits  good,"  but  "  My  dress  fits  well." 

**  Real "  is  not  to  be  forced  into  the  rank  of  adverbs,  although  school-girls 
have  conspired  to  make  it  one.  Such  expressions  as  "  real  pretty,"  "  real 
ugly,"  and  "  real  good  "  are  not  really  correct. 

"Had  ought"  is  a  wrong  combination  heard  oftener  in  New  England 
than  in  other  sections  of  our  country.  Even  those  who  would  not  use  the 
entire  phrase  sometimes  carelessly  leave  it  to  be  understood ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, "  She  ought  to  tell  him  frankly  what  she  thinks."  "  Yes,  so  she 
had?' 

"  Got "  is  a  poor,  ill-used  servant  made  to  do  the  work  of  other  words. 
*^  I  have  got  to  do  it "  persons  say,  instead  of  "  I  ought  to  do  it,"  or  "  I 
must  do  it"  "  He  has  got  his  lesson  "  they  say  when  they  mean  "  learned 
his  lesson."  In  moat  cases  when  "  I  have  got "  is  used,  the  simple  "  I 
have"  would  better  answer  the  purpose.  We  advise  our  young  friends 
to  weed  out  this  word  "  got "  as  much  as  possible  from  conversation,  and 
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see  how  much  more  clearness  and  force  this  process  adds  to  their  expres- 
sion. 

''Well"  is  an  inelegant  and  useless  expletive  when  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  question  or  remark. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  » 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it." 

This  is  a  weed  universally  found  in  New  England,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
expelled  the  better.  A  Yankee  may  be  known  the  world  over  by  passing 
through  this  gate  "  Well  "  before  he  enters  on  what  he  wishes  to  say.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  "  pure  well  of  English  undefiled,"  of  which  we  read  ; 
but  rather  we  should  beware  of 

"  Dropping  buckets  into  empty  mtelh^ 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up.** 

In  some  of  our  Southern  States,  "  indeed  "  is  heard  so  frequently  that 
it  loses  all  its  force.  "  I  do,  indeed,"  or  "  Indeed,  I  do,"  salutes  the  ear 
at  every  turn,  until  the  otherwi,<5^  emphatic  word  becomes  utterly  insignifi- 
cant. 

\n  the  Southern  States  "  like  "  is  often  substituted  for  "  as."  «  Like  " 
should  be  used  before  nouns,  but  not  before  verbs.  ^*'  Like  we  do,"  and 
similar  expressions,  have  no  good  sanction. 

"  As  "  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  "  that "  as  a  connective.  "  Do 
you  remember  him  ?  "    "  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  do." 

The  adjective  "  some  "  is  occasionally  put  in  the  place  of  the  adverb 
somewhat    "  They  criticised  the  book  someP 

The  verb  "want"  has  a  provincial  use  which  is  hardly  sanctioned.  It 
is  made  a  constant  synonyme  for  "  wish."  "  I  want  to  see  you,"  &c.  We 
should  try  to  limit  such  wants  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  contractions  are  very  carelessly  used.  "  Don't " 
is  a  contraction  for  "  do  not,"  and  not  for  "  does  not "  (does  n't),  hence  it 
requires  a  plural  nominative.  "  Were  not "  and  "  was  not "  should  never 
be  contracted  into  "  wa'  n*t,"  but  into  "  were  n't "  and  "  was  n't"  "  Ain't," 
for  "  are  n't "  or  "  is  n't,"  and  «  hain't,"  for  "  have  n't "  or  "  has  n't,"  are 
of  course  never  found  in  good  society.  It  should  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
the  contraction  "  won't "  has  the  sound  of  o  in  "  don't" 

As  the  beauty  of  a  garden  depends  not  so  much  on  its  few  rare  plants, 
scattered  here  and  there,  as  on  its  neat  borders  and  common  groups  and 
grass-plots,  so  conversation  owes  its  merit  not  so  much  to  the  selection 
of  especial  words  as  to  the  correct  use  of  connectives,  and  of  those  insig- 
nificant words  which  are  of  common  use. 

A*  Newbury. 
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CENTRAL   PARK. 

THE  pleassnlest  place  in  New  York  to  spend  Saturday  is  certainir  ihe  Central 
Park.  The  part  I  like  the  best  is  the  Ramble.  There  Ihe  paths  are  narroM  and 
grinding,  the  trees  large  and  shady,  and  [he  rustic -benches  beneath  them  so  inviting 
that  we  are  obliged  to  sit  down  even  if  we  are  in  a  hurry.  In  summer  the  birds  are 
singing  merrily  in  the  branches,  but  at  this  tim^.af  yciir  Ihe  Ramble  is  silence  ilsel£ 
It  is  very  difficult  to  lind  our  way  out ;  there  are  so  many  paths  branching  off  in 
various  directions,  thai  we  hardly  know  which  to  take.  When  at  last  we  come  into 
open  space  again  we  see  a  great  many  carriages,  all  of  which,  from  the  handsome 
Ibar-in-hand  to  the  little  one-horse  buggy,  hasten  along  at  a  speed  that  would  frighten 
some  people  out  of  their  senses. 

At  a  little  distance  there  is  a  large  field  of  grass,  and  in  the  middle  a  crowd  of 
people  looking  at  the  camel,  who  is  walking  sedately  round  with  his  head  in  the 
air,  and  three  or  four  little  children  seated  on  his  back.  His  master,  dressed  as  an 
Arab,  in  loose  trousers  and  tasselled  hat,  leads  bim  by  a  rope,  and  bids  him  lie  down  . 
and  stand  up,  all  which  the  obedient  animal  does  vritb  as  much  speed  as  possible. 
After  we  have  stroked  his  big  nose,  and  wondered  at  the  siic  of  his  feet,  we  continue 
our  walk  until  we  reach  the  Lake-  We  seat  ourselves  in  a  little  summer-house  built 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  as  it  is  not  the  season  for  the  boats,  we  content  our- 
selves with  watching  the  beautiful  white  swans  that  float  so  gracefully  by,  eating  the 
crnmba  that  we  have  brought  expressly  for  them.  Some  of  them  are  so  tame  that 
they  will  eat  out  of  our  hands,  and  let  us  stroke  their  pretty  heads,  while  the  more 
timid  ones  keep  at  a  safe  distance. 

At  last  we  rise,  and  feeling  rather  hungry  make  straight  for  a  building  called  the 
Hotel,  that  is  arranged  inside  just  like  a  confectioner's  shop.  Here  we  take  a,  nice 
Innch,  and  then  go  to  the  self- operating  swings.  There  are  three  very  large  ones  and 
we  think  we  are  not  too  old  to  answer  "yes"  when  the  keeper  asks,  "  Would  you 
like  to  swing?"  We  spend  but  a  short  lime  here,  however,  for  we  are  all  impatience 
to  see  the  menagerie,  which  is  but  a  little  way  off.  It  looks  just  like  a  castle,  and  was 
once  the  city  arsenal.  In  Ihe  court-yard  outside  there  are  cages  filled  with  such 
animals  as  can  bear  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Foxes  with  sharp  noses,  rabbits 
with  pink  ones,  sqnirrels  with  bushy  tails,  and  a  queer  kind  of  animal  that  has  no 
tail  at  alL  In  the  main  building  are  elephants,  giraffes,  leopards,  bean,,  and  a  great 
hippopotamus.  We  pat  the  sides  of  the  giraffe,  admire  the  beautiful  spots  of  the 
leopard,  and  wish  we  could  stay  a  little  while  longer.  Bat  no,  it  is  almost  dark,  and 
we  have  a  long  ride  to  lake.  We  are  soon  sealed  in  the  crowded  can;,  but  before 
we  are  half-way  home  our  eyelids  close,  onr  heads  droop,  and  in  our  dreams  we  are 
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swinging  once  more,  or  feeding  the  beautiful  swans.  We  are  soon  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  the  stopping  of  the  cars ;  but  had  our  dream  continued  it  would  certainly 
have  led  us  back  to  a  beautiful  afternoon  spent  there  last  summer,  when  the  Park 
was  even  more  pleasant  than  it  is  now.     How  well  I  remember  it ! 

The  flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  the  grass  like  velvet,  so  green  and  smooth,  and  all 
the  summer-houses  covered  with  creeping  vines.  The  fountains  were  sparkling  in 
the  setting  sun  and  a  flock  of  sheep  were  playing  in  the  meadow.  We  took  a  boat 
and  rowed  round  the  Lake,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  band.  In  a  short  time  the 
moon  came  out  so  beautifully,  and  the  breeze  made  little  waves  on  the  water.  We 
had  with  us  a  lovely  white  Spanish  poodle,  named  Dash,  that  seemed  so  oppressed 
with  the  heat  when  we  went  ashore  that  we  thought  he  would  like  a  nice  cool  bath« 
So  we  threw  him  into  the  Lake,  expecting  him  to  swim  back.  He  was  in  such  delicate 
health,  however,  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  approach  of  two  gentlemen  in  a 
boat  They  made  such  a  current  with  their  rudder,  that  the  dear  dog  was  borne 
safely  ashore,  just  as  we  were  nearly  beside  ourselves  with  fear.  Poor  Dash  !  he  was 
the  most  loving  and  faithful  of  dogs,  but  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  died  in  one 
soon  after,  to  our  great  grief.  We  buned  him  in  our  garden,  and  expect  him  to 
bloom  again  next  summer,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  white  rose,  for  we  planted  a 

rose-bush  on  his  grave. 

DoUie  Smithson^  age  13. 
31  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 


CATCHING  THE   PRAIRIE  NYMPH. 

I'm  a  prairie  girl.  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  I  got  mistaken  for  a  prairie 
fiymph  ?  Does  that  sound  vain  ?  I  think  it  won't  when  you  come  to  hear  about 
it 

I  was  tending  sheep  over  on  Sac  Prairie.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  prairie  shep- 
herdess ?  **  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  "  —  you  know  the  rest  I 
heard  pa  quote  that  yesterday,  and  I  put  it  in  right  here  because  it  sounds  so 
learned. 

Toy's  a  "smart"  Indian.  He's  been  our  shepherd  ever  so  long.  One  night 
after  the  sheep  were  in  the  fold,  I  found  Toy  under  a  tree  looking  very  dejected. 
"  Ugh  1  me  poor  Injun,"  he  groaned. 

"  What 's  the  matter.  Toy  ?  "  I  asked 

"  Squaw  mother,  she  sick  ;  goin'  dead  ;  live  far  off." 

**  Are  n't  you  going  to  see  her  ?  " 

"Take  long.  Spend  day  goin',  night  comin'  back.  Sheep  scamper  —  get 
lost" 

Toy  will  tell  fids.  I  knew  right  well  't  was  he  that  was  (love)  sick.  Had  n't  I 
seen  him  on  several  occasions  **  making  up  "  to  a  coquettish  little  squaw?  And  did  n't 
I  know  there  was  going  to  be  a  circus  the  next  day  over  at  Ottawa?  However,  I 
did  n't  tell  him  so,  remembering  that  "All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  but  said,  "  1 11 
tend  the  sheep,  Toy." 

"  Miss  Do  tend  sheep  ?  Watch  all  day  long  ?  Good  I  Me  happy  Injun.  Bring 
Miss  Do  somethin'  pretty. " 

Toy  did  n't  groan  any  more  that  night 
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The  next  moming  I  let  my  hair  down  long,  and  put  oo  my  scarlet  jacket  and 
short  riding-skirt  of  "  hunter's  green,"  —  thought  I  'd  better  look  as  picturesque  as 
possible,  seeing  I  was  going  to  be  a  shepherdess,  you  know.  I  rode  on  Hi,  my  bkck 
Mustang  pony.  Hiawatha 's  his  name,  but  I  call  him  Hi  for  short  Toy  helped 
me  drive  the  sheep  over  to  Sac  Prairie,  and  then  went  off  and  left  me  to  vratch 
alone. 

I  think  it 's  the  nicest  thing  in  the  world  to  tend  sheep  ;  especially  in  early  autumn, 
when  the  sun  showers  the  prairie  with  golden  haze,  and  the  air  is  so  soft  you  have 
to  listen  to  hear  the  breezes  whisper  in  the  grass.  It 's  such  fiin  to  let  the  sheep 
get  almost  out  of  sight,  and  then  call  them  back.  They  come  scampering  toward 
you,  looking  (if  they  Ve  been  lately  washed)  like  foam-crests  rising  and  falling  amid 
the  billowy  green  of  the  prairie. 

Maybe  you  don't  know  how  to  call  sheep.  You  open  your  mouth  very  wide,  and 
cry  as  loud  as  you  can,  **  0-o-o-u-y !  o-o-o-u-y  !  o-o-o-o-u-y ! "  Try  it,  and  see  if  it 
is  n't  the  queerest  noise.  Only  you  must  go  ever  so  lar  away,  or  you  '11  frighten  some 
nervous  person.  If  you  live  in  New  England,  I  should  think  the  top  of  the  highest 
mount2un  would  be  a  good  place  to  practise. 

I  spent  the  moming  riding  round  on  Hi,  scaring  up  flocks  of  quails,  and  watching 
them  as  they  whirred  away.  I  ate  my  lunch  at  noon  in  my  bower,  a  shady  place 
among  the  trees  down  by  Silver  Creek,  that  runs  through  Sac  Prairie.  In  the  after- 
noon I  gave  a  party  in  my  bower,  and  invited  all  the  tame  lambs  of  the  flock. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  I  rode  Hi  into  the  ford  at  Silver  Creek.  I  'd  been  decking 
myself  just  for  fun  ;  I  had  strings  of  yellow  rosin  flowers  round  my  neck  and  arms, 
and  clusters  of  wild  grapes  in  my  hair.  Silver  Creek  made  a  nice  mirror,  so  I  bent 
over  to  look  at  myself.  When  one  decks  herself  with  rosin  flowers  and  wild  grapes 
she  naturally  wants  to  see  how  she  looks,  does  n't  she  ? 

I  sat  for  some  time  watching  the  curious  shadows  made  by  the  willows  in  the 
water.  A  sound  on  the  bank  attracted  my  attention ;  I  looked  up,  and  there  was 
the  coolest-looking  youngster  sitting  on  a  horse  stealing  my  picture  ! 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  my  chagrin,  for  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Is  the  prairie  nymph 
holding  communion  with  the  naiads,  or  is  she  admiring  herself  in  the  water  ?  " 

Was  n't  that  impudent  ?  He  thought 't  vms  poetical,  I  suppose.  I  sat  and  looked 
straight  at  him  a  moment,  then  opened  my  mouth  and  cried,  "  0-o-o-uy  !  O-o-o-o-uy  J 
O-o-o-o-o-uy ! " 

**  My  boots !  what  an  unearthly  yell ! "  he  muttered,  jumpii^  almost  out  of  the 
saddle  and  dropping  his  sketch-book  into  the  water. 

I  suppose  it  was.  I  meant  it  should  be,  at  least  The  sheep  were  not  far  away. 
They  came  crowding  down  to  the  creek  when  they  heard  my  call. 

**  What  are  these,  Pan's 'goats  ?  No,  Pandora's  sheep  I "  (Got  it  pretty  near  right, 
didn't  he?)  "Would  the  prairie  nymph  vanish,  if  an  impudent  mortal  should  ap- 
proach ?  " 

**  Try  it  and seeJ" 

Hi  bounded  up  the  opposite  bank  ;  the  "  impudent  mortal "  dashed  through  Silver 
Creek  and  was  "  in  at  the  chase."  What  could  be  freer  than  a  miistang  pony  on  a 
prairie  ?  Hi  did  enjoy  that  race !  The  wild  grapes  did  n't  stay  in  my  hair,  and 
the  **  impudent  mortal "  lost  his  hat  I  don't  know  which  would  have  won  the  race, 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  a  thought  of  mine.  I  shall  always  congratulate  myself  on  that 
thought  A  piece  away  over  the  prairie  was  a  pigmire,  —  a  deep  slough  where  pigs 
wallow.     I  knew  what  Hi  could  do,  and  led  the  chase  right  on  toward  that  slough. 
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It  was  pretty  wide,  but  Hi  just  gathered  up  his  nimbte  little  legs  and  jumped  across ; 
and  the  "impudent  mortal's"  horse  jumped  in. 

Thai  was  tpo  bod,  of  course.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  "spandy  clothes,"  but  when 
one  '5  trying  a  race  she 's  going  to  win  if  she  can.  1  did  want  to  stop  and  laugh  a 
little  ;  but  that  would  have  been  ui^enerous  ;  beudes,  the  boy  needed  help.  So  I 
hurried  on  to  where  a  man  was  picking  com,  told  him  a  boy  and  hone  were  in  the 
pigmire,  and  then  went  back  to  my  sheep. 

Preliy  soon  one  of  the  workmen  came  and  helped  me  drive  them  home  to  Prairie 
Grove.  I  was  tired  and  hungry,  but  had  had  a  nice  day,  and  the  race  was  such  a 
^lendid  adveniurel  They  were  eating  supper  when  I  went  in,  and  —  doesn't  this 
sound  like  a  made-up  story  T  —  there  at  the  table  with  pa  and  ma  tat  the  "impiidfnl 

I  stopped  at  the  door  and  heard  pa  say,  "  Whatever  led  you  olT  into  that  pigmire  ? 
It 's  a  mile  out  of  the  way." 

"  Well,  Uncle  John,  I  'm  a  stranger,  and  don't  understand  the  lay  of  the  land,"  — 
an  extra  swallow  of  tea  just  there.     "  Have  n't  I  a  cousin  Doia,  —  or  some  such 

"Vet,  she's  been  tending  sheep  tO'day." 

Ha  does  dislike  to  have  tea  spilt  on  a  clean  table-clolh,  but  an  accident  happened 
to  a  certain  tea-cup  just  then ;  and  directly  after  I  slipped  up  behind  some  one's  ch^r 
and  aaid,  not  finCc  so  loudly  as  down  at  Silver  Creek,  "0-O-o-o-uyI  0-0-0-o-ujf  I 
0-0-0-0-o-uy  [ " 

I  got  B  big  cousinly  hug  for  my  pay. 

"  Ab  ha  !  I  've  caught  the  prairie  nymph  ["  cried  Cousin  Dick. 

It  was  only  be,  after  all,  whom  we'd  been  expecting  out  from  Boston  so  long; 
'T  was  strange  I  did  n't  know  him  before,  for  I  had  a  picture  that  looked  just  like 

VOL.  vn.  —  NO.  IL  8 
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I  liked  Cousin  Dick  ''first-rate";  only  he  was  sancj  and — 't won't  do  to  call 

one's  cousin  soft,  so  I  '11  say  he  was  —  romantic.     If  he  had  n't  been  he  never  would 

have  mistaken  me  for  a  prairie  nymph.    Now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder  if  all  Boston 

boys  are  not  saucy  and  —  romantic  ? 

T^heodora, 
Praisib  Grovb,  Kansas. 

P.  S.  Toy  brought  me  home  the  prettiest  cap  made  out  of  wild  birds'  feathers. 
There  were  ever  so  many  colors.  I  do  believe  diat  little  squaw  of  his  made  it, 
don't  you?  If  the  editor  will  let  me,  I  '11  teU  you  something  fiaamy  that  happened  to 
that  cap. 

T. 


THE  RACKET  ON  THE  ROOF.  \ 

i 
Patter,  patter,  patter. 

Clatter,  clatter,  clatter, 

On  my  attic  chamber  roof,  — 

What  can  be  the  matter? 

•"Tis  surely  blowing  up  a  rain,** 

I  said  with  sudden  dread. 
As  I  nibbed  my  eyelids  open. 

And  sprang  up  out  of  bed. 

While  I  made  my  morning  toilet, 

The  racket  did  not  stop ; 
I  thought  I  heard  the  rain  come  down,  j 

A  tiny  drop,  drop,  drop.  ' 

I  threw  open  the  window  blinds, 

The  sky  was  clear  and  bare 
Of  clouds ;  't  was  not  the  rain-drops,  then. 

That  made  the  racket  there. 

The  trees  were  clothed  in  freshest  green. 

And  balmy  was  the  air; 
It  could  not  be  the  falling  leaves 

That  made  the  racket  there. 

I  looked  above  me  towards  the  roof, — 

••What  can  that  clatt'ring  be? 
Who 's  making  so  much  fuss  ? "  I  cried. 

An  answer  came  to  me: 

My  frolicsome  pet  squirrel,  Rob, 

Just  then  lit  in  my  hair. 
*•  Ah !  it  was  you^  you  little  rogue, 

Who  made  the  racket  there  1 " 

He  hopped  down  on  my  shoulder,  then 

He  nestled  in  my  breast ; 
Of  all  the  pets  that  ever  breathed, 

I  think  he  is  the  best 
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Sometimes  he  '11  climb  a  neighboring  tree, 

And  sit  awhile  aloof; 

Then  he  will  jump  from  there,  and  make 

A  racket  on  the  roof. 

S. 


MY  SLEIGH-RIDE. 

Last  winter  a  little  friend  came  to  visit  us  whose  name  was  Edith  Starr.  She 
came  with  her  parents,  and  they  were  going  to  stay  a  week. 

One  pleasant  day,  when  the  sleighing  was  very  good,  ma  proposed  a  ride  to  a 
neighbor's,  who  lived  about  three  miles  distant ;  we  were  to  go  the  next  day. 

You  may  be  sure  we  children  were  up  with  the  sun,  in  anticipation  of  our  ride. 
But  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 
the  servant  brought  in  the  mail  Papa  opened  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  first 
thing  he  saw  he  read  aloud.     It  was  this  :  — 

"  A  convict  escaped  from  the  jail  in  this  city  yesterday.  He  is  a  dangerous  man  ; 
not  long  ago  he  killed  a  woman  and  an  infant  He  is  also  believed  to  be  half  crazy. 
A  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  is  offered  to  any  one  who  will  bring  him  back.  He 
Is  dressed  in  brown  pants  and  coat,  and  has  a  scar  across  his  forehead,  and  is  about 
six  feet  in  height" 

"  That  will  not  prevent  our  sleigh-ride,  will  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Starr,  laughing. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  papa.     " I  '11  call  Jim  to  harness  up  immediately." 

We  were  soon  all  in  the  sleigh.  My  brother  fastened  his  sled  Rocket  on  behind, 
then  got  in  himself ;  and  we  were  soon  hurrying  along  at  a  fast  trot  But  directly 
an  idea  popped  into  my  head,  and  I  thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  take  a  ride 
on  Rocket !  So  I  asked  the  driver  to  please  stop  the  horses  a  few  moments,  when  I 
sprang  out  and  climbed  on  Rocket  in  great  glee.  We  soon  came  to  a  large  snow- 
bank ;  I  tried  to  Hold  on,  but  the  horses  gave  a  jump,  and  over  I  went.  I  lay  for  a 
moment  half  stunned  by  the  fall,  for  my  head,  when  the  sled  turned  over,  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  sleigh.  I  soon  picked  myself  up,  and  looked  around.  Hardly 
bad  I  done  so  when  I  heard  a  step  on  the  snow.  I  turned  and  saw  the  form  of  a 
man  coming  toward  me. 

The  snow  half  blinded  me,  and  in  a  moment  the  thought  came  into  my  head, 
"  What  if  that  should  be  the  man  papa  read  about  this  morning ! "  I  was  terrified, 
and  seeing  some  straw  by  the  fence  I  climbed  behind  it  Hardly  had  I  established 
myself  in  my  rather  freezing  quarters,  when  he  came  along  at  a  rapid  pace ;  then 
paused,  looked  around  him,  and  walked  straight  up  to  where  I  was.  I  screamed, 
and  the  next  minute  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  I  was  on  the  lounge  at  home.  Then  Sarah,  the  cook,  told  me 
that  Jim  was  doing  an  errand,  when  he  saw  me  sitting  behind  some  straw,  and  that 
when  he  came  up  to  me  I  fainted.     Then,  of  course,  I  told  them  all  about  it 

Soon  the  sleigh  drove  up  to  the  door,  with  what  would  have  been  a  merry  party 

but  for  my  sudden  disappeamnce.    When  I  told  them  about  it,  they  had  a  good  latigh 

at  me  for  mistaking  Jim  for  a  man  who  had  escaped  from  jail 

Fannie  Skinner^  age  iz. 
Caxthagb,  Hancock  Ca,  Illinois. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A   PICTURE. 

Once  upon  a  time  two  little  children  went  out  into  the  fields  to  play.  They  wan- 
dered along  until  they  found  themselves  in  a  thick  forest,  then  they  started  to  go 
home ;  but  they  had  lost  themselves  in  the  wood.  They  tried  bravely  for  a  while 
to  find  the  way  home ;  but  at  length,  weary  and  tired,  they  sat  down  and  cried 
bitterly. 

**  Sister,"  said  one,  "  let  us  make  a  bed  of  the  beautiful  leaves,  and  our  father  will 
come  to  us."  So  they  gathered  the  leaves  together,  and  lay  down  side  by  side. 
And  the  moon  shed  her  soft  light  on  them  through  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees 
above. 

Whilst  they  lay  there,  dreaming  of  their  home,  a  benighted  traveller  came  along. 
His  dog  ran  away  from  the  road  into  the  forest,  and  came  back  again  leaping  and 
barking,  evidently  wishing  him  to  follow.  So  the  traveller  went  after  the  dog  and 
was  soon  much  astonished  at  seeing  two  little  children  lying  asleep  in  the  mooi^ight. 
He  stood  and  looked  at  them  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  dog  gave  a  bark  which 
awakened  them.  He  took  them  to  their  home,  which  was  near  by,  for  they  had 
got  almost  out  of  the  forest  when  they  stopped. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  that  home,  and  the  traveller  went  on  his  way.     He 

never  forgot  the  children  whom  he  had  found.     He  was  an  artist,  and  a  long  time 

after,  in  a  distant  country,  he  painted  a  beautiful  picture  of  two  children  asleep  in  a 

wood.     The  picture  made  him  famous  ;  but  the  little  children  never  saw  it  nor  knew 

that  they  were  the  cause  of  a  great  artist's  fame. 

Alice  M*  Benedict^  age  14. 
Makibtta,  Ohio. 


MY  VISIT  TO  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

I  STARTED  from  New  York  Thursday,  the  25th  of  February,  1869,  ^J^^  ™y  parents 
and  little  sister  for  Nassau,  the  chief  town  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  voyage  out  I 
cannot  tell  much  about,  as  I  was  sea-sick  all  the  way.  We  had  a  very  stormy  passage ; 
the  waves  dashed  quite  over  the  upper  deck.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  them,  but  I 
could  not  leave  my  berth. 

After  four  days'  sailing  we  anchored  some  distance  from  Nassau.  We  could  not 
enter  the  harbor  on  account  of  the  coral-reefs.  A  very  pretty  little  schooner  came  to 
take  us  oflf ;  we  had  to  go  to  it  in  a  row-boat,  and  we  came  down  the  side  of  the  ship 
by  a  kind  of  ladder ;  it  was  very  uncomfortable,  — we  had  to  jump  from  the  ladder 
into  the  boat,  which  swayed  back  and  forth  with  the  motion  of  the  waves.  At  last, 
after  much  trouble,  we  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  schooner.  I  never  had  such  a  de- 
lightful sail  in  all  my  life.  The  water  was  of  many  lovely  colors,  — blue,  green,  and 
purple  all  shaded  together ;  and  with' the  summer-like  air  it  was  perfect  It  was  about 
an  hour's  sail. 

As  we  drew  near  the  landing  and  saw  the  cocoanut  palms  with  their  graceful  tufts  of 
green,  I  could  see  the  dock  was  crowded  with  negroes.  When  we  reached  the  shore 
they  all  rushed  forward,  eager  for  a  "job"  ;  one  of  them  seized  my  little  sister  Nellie, 
and  ran  off  with  her  to  the  hotel,  we  following  as  fast  as  we  could.  It  was  a  very 
odd-looking  place  ;  all  the  roads  and  walks  were  of  white  limestone,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  tree  that  I  had  ever  seen  before.     As  there  is  no  grass  on  the  island,  the  in- 
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habitants  have  but  few  horses,  and  those  are  miserable-looking  creatures.  The 
negroes  carry  loads  on  their  heads  or  use  small  donkeys.  After  a  short  walk  by 
houses  of  pale  yellow  with  a  great  many  green  blinds  and  high  stone  walls,  over 
which  we  saw  the  orange-blossoms  which  made  the  air  delicious,  we  arrived  at  the 
hoteL  That  was  a  good  deal  like  our  Northern  hotels,  only  it  was  not  so  nicely  kept ; 
all  the  servants  were  negroes. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  market  It  was  in  a  wooden  building  near  the 
water,  where  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  sold.  All  the  fruit  was  very  cheap. 
We  found  a  great  many  different  kinds  that  we  had  never  seen  before.  There  were 
sappadillos,  which  taste  very  insipidly  to  Northerners  at  first,  but  one  soon  learns  to 
like  them ;  they  looked  very  much  like  a  russet  apple,  and  the  trees  on  which  they 
grew  were  like  our  pear-trees.  There  was  grape-fruit  which  has  the  shape  of  an 
orange  and  the  color  of  a  lemon,  and  is  very  delicious  eating.  The  papaw's  star- 
apples  and  Jamaica-apples  we  did  not  like.  Besides  these,  we  had  tamarinds,  limes, 
shaddocks,  pineapples,  oranges,  cocoanuts,  and  lemons.  Sitting  about  the  street 
were  n^roes  selling  various  things.  The  men  were  dressed  in  linen  with  great  straw 
hats,  and  the  women  in  muslin  with  gay  turbans.  Half  the  n^roes  in  the  street  were 
eating  stalks  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  contrast  of  their  strong  white  teeth  with  their 
black  (aces  was  very  amusing.  They  had  the  happiest  faces  I  ever  saw.  Nassau  is 
fiunous  for  its  excellent  and  curious  fish.  The  way  they  were  sold  was  very  queer. 
Each  negro  had  a  laige  tub  full  of  water,  and  put  the  fish  in  there  as  they  were  caught 
Whenever  any  one  wanted  to  buy,  he  chose  the  one  he  wanted.  Then  the  negro  took 
out  the  fish  and  with  a  club  that  he  kept  for  the  purpose,  gave  it  a  knock  on  the  head 
which  killed  it  immediately.  In  the  market  were  large  pens  of  turtles,  and  in  the 
tubs  were  fish  of  almost  every  color.  There  was  one  fish  called  the  angel -fish,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  a  rainbow  wound  around  it  There  was  a  devil-fish,  a  pigeon-fish, 
and  a  fish  with  crimson  and  yellow  spots  all  over  it 

There  were  the  most  beautiful  shells  and  corals  I  ever  saw,  in  Nassau  ;  you  could 
find  a  great  many  kinds  on  the  beaches.  The  Western  beach  was  the  prettiest  there ; 
it  had  beautiful  white  sand,  and  the  nicest  shells  were  to  be  found  there.  Part  of  the 
beach  was  covered  with  rocks,  and  the  foamy  white  breakers  dashing  against  them 
made  a  very  beautifiil  sight.  On  the  reef  that  enclosed  the  harbor  was  a  lighthouse ; 
it  was  built  of  white  stone,  and  it  looked  very  pretty  at  a  distance.  The  name  of 
the  reef  was  Hogg  Island.  There  was  only  one  house  on  it  besides  that  of  the  light- 
keeper.  The  foliage  on  the  trees  was  not  at  all  luxuriant,  and  the  pines  were  a  great 
contrast  to  ours.  Growing  on  a  tree  called  the  pigeon-plum  were  air-plants  ;  we  used 
to  break  them  off  and  take  them  to  the  hotel,  and  there  they  would  grow  quite  nicely. 
We  used  to  ride  to  see  two  lakes  quite  often  ;  they  were  very  pretty,  but  they  were 
salt-water  lakes.  We  took  delightful  boat-rides  inside  the  reef,  and  the  water  was 
so  clear  we  could  see  the  sponges  growing  on  the  bottom.  We  used  to  walk  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  back  of  the  hotel,  to  see  an  old  fort  It  was  built  by  the  old  Spaniards 
in  the  shape  of  a  steamer. 

■  There  were  long  piazzas  all  around  the  hotel,  and  we  children  used  to  play  and 
enjoy  the  sea  view.  An  English  regiment  of  colored  men  was  stationed  at  Nassau  at 
that  time,  and  we  used  to  go  and  hear  the  band  play  at  the  ofiEicers'  mess  Friday  even- 
ings. The  moonlight  on  the  water  was  beautiful,  and  the  streets  looked  as  if  there 
had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow,  they  were  so  white. 

I  think  I  have  told  all  I  remember  about  Nassau  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  for- 
get my  visit  there. 

Cora  Emerson^  agt  13. 

PlTTSriSLD,  MaHL 


THE  LITTLE  VISITORS.  — A  PLAY  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


CHARA 

CTERS. 

IS. 

Dak. 

u. 

Bennv. 

SCSHE,  a  eommon  ream.  Aokes  till  Kilh  many  Mh  and  tther  fiaylkingt  aieut  her. 
BenUY  it  riading  tki  ether  lide  ef  the  roam.  Dan  litt  nesr  Aim,  eatcMngJUa  en 
the  table. 

{Enter  l-xslM  and 'Stl.vrHJiJalh  ailiKeui-Jeor  rig.) 

Agnes  {jumping  up  aitd  flapping  hands).  O,  goody,  goodj"  1  Did  jfonr  motberj 
ttjr  yoQ  might  come  ? 

LtiLU  (ipeaking  quiekly\.  Yes,  my  mother  said  I  might,  and  Ihen  I  teased  Bel'i 
mother,  and  lirsi  she  &iid  do. 

Acnes.   That 's  just  the  way  my  mother  docs  t 

Lulu.  Then  I  teased  more,  and  she  said  she  guessed  she  better  not,  end  then  we 
kept  tcating,  and  pretty  soon  she  let  her. 

Agnes  [flapping  hands).  That 's  jast  the  way  my  mother  does  T  O,  I  'm  so 
glad !  {helping  lake  off  thtir  things. )     How  long  can  you  stay  t     Can  you  slay  to 

Lulu.    I  can't  stay  without  I  'm  invited,  mother  said. 

Bel.    My  mother  said  to  come  home  when  the  table  bad  begun  to  be  set     I '«  got 
my  new  boots  on  {looking  down).     And  I  stepped  in  the  mud  with  'em. 
(Dan,  in  catehingafiy,  knocks  damn  Benny's  boat.) 

Benny  {picking  it  up).    Come,  mind  what  you  're  abont  I 

Lulu.  We  saw  a  cow  and  ran  across  the  street,  and  Bel  stepped  in  the  mud 
{wiping  it  off  Bel 's  boots). 

BEt.    T  was  a  hooking  cow. 

BennV.    Ho  I    Run  for  a  cow  t    'Fore  I  'd  run  for  a  cow  I 

D/iX  {swiKping  off  a  ^y).   Don't  take  much  lo  scare  girls. 

Beshv  i/inding  his  place).   I  know  it.     Anybody  could  do  that. 

AoNES.   ^f  couldn't  scare  us,  could  he,  Lulu t 

Behny.    Don't  you  believe  I  could  make  you  runt    Boo!    Boo!  {Jumps  at  that.) 

Lulu.    O,  we  slii'  n't  run  for  thai ! 

Brnny.   Just  wait  a  little  whQe,  and  if  I  can't  scare  you  then  1 11  treat 

Agnes  (indignantly).    Do  you  believe  he  could,  LuT 
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Lulu.   I  know  he  could  n't     What  will  you  treat  as  to  ? 

Benny.   O,  anything.    Take  your  choice. 

Agnes  {clapping  hands),    O,  goody,  goody !    Ice-cream !    Ice-cream  I 

Lulu.   Cream-cakes  I    Cream-cakes  1 

Dan.  I've  got  him  I  {fooks  carefully  in  his  hand,)  Why,  I  haven't  got  him! 
Where  is  he  ?     O,  I  see  !    [hits  Benny's  shoulder.) 

Benny  (looking  up).  Come,  quit  1  (Dan  giw  on^  swooping  flies  off  of  table  ;  girls 
step  Aach  to  where  the  dolls  are, ) 

Agnes.  Now  let 's  play  something. 

Lulu.   So  I  say.     Let 's  play  schooL 

Bel.    But  there  would  n't  be  enougli  scholars. 

Dan  {coming  forward  with  ruler),  I  '11  be  the  sdioolmaster.  Silence  1  Take 
your  seats !  Study  your  books  I  Can't  have  any  recess  I  You  must  all  stay  after 
sdiool  1    {Girls  laugh,     Dan  goes  back  to  his  flies,) 

Lulu.   Let 's  play  mother,  I  say. 

Agnes.   Well,  you  be  the  mother. 

Lulu.  No,  you  be  the  mother,  and  I  '11  be  your  Uttle  girl,  and  Bel  be  my  little 
sister. 

Agnes.  Well,  1 11  nm  up  and  get  some  of  my  mother's  things  to  put  on,  and  you 
two  can  be  seeing  my  dollies.     (Agnes  goes  out. ) 

Dan  {stepping forward),  I  '11  be  the  one  to  introduce.  ( Takes  up  each  doll  cu  it  is 
named,)  This  is  Miss  Chenydrop,  named  for  her  red  cheeks.  But  some  say  they  're 
painted,  and  not  real.     She 's  got  a  new  round  comb,  and  a  —  a  sontag. 

Bel.  O,  that  is  n't  a  sontag.     'T  is  a  breakfast-shawL 

Dan.  Well,  never  mind.  Here  is  Miss  Patty  Troodledum,  — very  proud,  so  they 
say,  because  her  dress  is  spangled.  When  Aggy  thinks  too  much  of  her  new  clothes 
mother  says,  **Ah,  who  have  we  here?  Miss  Patty  Troodledum?"  —  Sit  down 
there,  Miss  Patty.  And  this  b  the  young  Sailor  Boy,  just  got  home  from  sea. 
There  's  the  star  on  his  collar,  and  his  Scotch  cap.  Jack,  take  off  your  c^  and 
make  a  bow  to  the  ladies  1  His  mother  £iinted  away  with  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  has 
n't  come  to  yet  Here  she  is.  (Takes  up  old  faded  shabby  doll,)  But  here  is  some- 
body very  giand.    Now  whom  do  you  think  came  over  in  the  ship  with  the  Sailor  Boy  ? 

Lulu.   The  captain  ? 

Dan.  Of  course.     But  I  mean  passenger. 

Lulu.   Who  was  it  ? 

Dan.   Mademoiselle  De  Waxy,  right  from  Paris  I 

Lulu.   O,  she  's  a  beauty.     Don't  touch  her,  BeL 

Dan.  O  na  Miss  De  Waxy  must  n't  be  touched.  Miss  De  Waxy  keeps  by 
heiself  and  never  speaks  a  word  to  the  others,  because  they  can't  talk  French.  Miss 
De  Waxy,  before  she  came  over,  thought  all  the  American  dolls  were  dressed  in  wild 
beasts'  skins.  See,  this  is  her  fan,  bought  in  Paris.  And  this  is  her  gold  chain. 
{Lays  her  carefully  by, ) 

Bel.    And  who  are  all  these  little  ones  ?  {pointing  to  row  of  small  dolls,) 

Dan.  Those  are  the  children  just  come  from  school,  waiting  for  their  lunch.  See 
this  cunning  one.     She  don't  know  O  yet     She 's  in  the  tenth  class. 

Lulu.   And  who  is  that  old  one  with  that  funny  cap  on  ? 

Dan.  O,  this?  (taking  up  large  old  rag-doll,)  Why,  this  is ^ this  is  old  Nurse 
Trot  Poor  old  woman  1  She 's  got  a  lame  back,  and  she 's  all  broke  down,  tending 
so  many  children.    But  she  never  complains  nor  sheds  a  tear. 
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Bel.    O,  she 's  got  a  bag  on  her  ami ! 

Dan.  Her  snufT-box  is  in  that  The  Sailor  Boy  brought  it  home  from  sea  to  her. 
[Takes  out  t?u  box,  opens  it,  takes  pinch  of  snuff,  sneates.)  Best  of  snufTl  And  he 
brought  her  these  new  spectacles.  {Tries  them  oh  her,)  Now  she  can  see  as  well  al 
ever  she  could. 

Lulu.    How  came  this  one's  arm  off! 

Dan.  Why,  that  is  poor  Tabitha.  She  broke  her  arm,  sweeping  out  the  baby- 
house,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  off  at  the  shoulder. 

Bbu    Where  did  she  get  that  clean  apron  ? 

Dan.  That  checked  apron  ?  Let  me  see.  That  came,  I  think,  —  O,  that  was 
made  at  the  doll's  sewing-schooL 

Lulu.   Look,  Bel*     Here 's  a  blind  one  !    {Takes  up  doll  imtk  eyes  gone.) 

Bel.    O,  is  n't  that  too  bad  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  she 's  blind,  totally  blind.  Came  so  by  trying  to  sleep  with  her  eyes 
open.  Dolls  know  better  now.  They  shut  their  eyes  when  they  lie  down,  and  go 
off  to  sleep  like  live  ones. 

Lulu.   O,  see  this  one !    She  *s  all  spoiled  I 

Dan.  Yes,  she  was  spoiled,  having  her  own  way.  Fell  down  when  she  was  tqld 
to  stand  up,  and  broke  her  cheek.  Sent  for  the  doctors,  but  they  could  n't  do  any- 
thing. She  ought  to  have  that  face  tied  up.  Where's  her  pocket-handkerchief T 
Here  it  is.  Now  is  n't  that  a  beauty  ?  Aggy  says  the  Sailor  Boy  brought  it  home  to 
her  from  China.  There,  now  her  face  is  tied  up  she  won't  get  cold.  But  here 's  the 
best  of  all !  Here 's  the  gallant  Soldier  Boy !  Here  's  the  boy  in  blue  !  See  his 
feather  ?  See  him  holding  his  little  flag  ?  I  will  tell  you  how  brave  he  was,  when  he 
went  to  the  wars.  Do  you  see  this  pretty  girl  with  the  pink  dress  and  curly  hair? 
He  saved  her  from  the  enemy  !  Just  as  they  were  carrying  her  off,  he  stepped 
forward,  this  way  {holding  up  ruler),  and  cried,  "  Yield,  or  I  '11  fire  I  Yield  up  the 
girl ! "  And  they  did.  Now  these  two  sit  close  together  all  the  time,  and  will  soon 
be  married.  The  wedding-cake  is  ordered*  See  how  smiling  they  look.  And  no 
wonder.  I  will  tell  you  who  is  invite^  to  the  wedding.  But  you  must  n't  teU.  First, 
all  the  —  O,  here  comes  Aggy.     Wait  till  by  and  by. 

{Enter  Agnes,  dressed  up  in  her  mother's  clothes,  with  gay  head-^ress,) 

Lulu  {laughing).   O,  what  a  good  mother  I    What  '11  your  name  be  T 
Agnes.    Mrs.  White.     ( Tiptoes  up  at  the  glass,  twists  and  turns,  arranges  bows, 
strings,  collar,  etc, )    This  is  the  way  mother  does. 

Dan.    Want  me  to  be  the  father  and  do  the  way  father  does  ? 
All  the  Girls.   O  yes,  yes  !    Do ! 

(Dan  goes  out,     Agnes  walks  stiffly  to  a  chair,  speaks  to  the  children  very  soberly. 

Benny  looks  on,  smiling.) 

Agnes.   Children  {unfolding  aprons),  come  and  let  me  put  on  yonr  sleeved  aprons. 

Lulu  and  Bel  {whining).    I  don't  want  to. 

Agnes  {stiffly).  Little  girls  must  think  mother  knows  best  Come,  mind  mother ! 
{Sleet/ed  aprons  are  put  on. )  Now,  children  {speaking  slowly),  I  am  going  to  have  com- 
pany this  afternoon,  and  you  must  be  very  good  children.  What  do  you  say  when  a 
gentleman  speaks  to  you  T    ( Children  stand  with  folded  hands. ) 

Lulu  and  Bel.    Yes,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Agnes.    What  do  yon  say  when  a  lady  speaks  to  you  ? 

Lulu  and  Bel.    Yes,  ma'am ;  no,  ma'am. 
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Agnes.  And  if  they  ask  you  how  you  do,  don*t  hang  3rour  head  down  and  sack 
yoor  thumbs,  —  so,  —  but  speak  this  way  {with  slight  bow  and  simper)^  —  Veiy  well 
I  thank  you.     Now  let  me  hear  you  say  it 

Children  {imitating).    Very  well  I  thank  you. 
^      Benny.    I  '11  go  and  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  coming  to  see  yoo.     (Goa  out) 

Agnes.   And  what  do  you  say  at  the  table  ? 

Bel.   Please  give  me  some  more  jelly. 

Lulu.    Please  may  I  be  excused^  when  we  get  up. 

Agnes.  That  is  right  And  if  anybody  asks  you  to  sing,  you  must  be  willing,  and 
sing  them  one  of  your  little  songs.     What  one  do  you  like  the  best  T 

Lulu.    *  •  Gone  away, " 

Agnes.  I  think  you  had  better  sing  it  over  with  me,  to  be  sure  you  know  it  {All 
three  sing  a  song^  Agnes  beginning,) 

GONE  AWAY. 

ToKB,  "NtByBfy" 

I  know  a  pretty  little  maid, 
^  And  Sally  is  her  name ; 

And  though  she 's  £ur  away  from  me, 
I  love  her  just  the  same. 
Sally  is  a  darling  girl, 

A  dariing  girl  is  she  ; 
Her  smile  so  bright  is  a  happy  sight 
I  'd  give  the  world  to 


Upon  my  lovely  Sally's  lips 

The  sweetest  kisses  grow. 

O,  if  I  had  her  by  my  side. 

She  M  give  me  some,  I  know. 

Sally  is  a  darling  girl, 

A  darling  girl  is  she ; 
Her  smile  so  bright  it  the  happiest  tight 
In  all  the  world  to  me. 

I  have  not  seen  my  little  girl 

This  many  and  many  a  day ; 
I  hope  she  *11  not  forget  me  in 
That  land  so  fiur  away. 
Sally  is  a  darling  girl, 

A  darling  girl  is  she  ; 
Her  smile  so  bright  is  a  happy  sight 
I  'd  give  the  world  to  see. 

Agnes  {sloitdy).  Very  well.  Now  sit  down,  dears,  and  play  witih  your  playthings, 
and  don't  disturb  mother.  Mother's  going  to  make  a  new  head-dress.  ( Takes  lace, 
flowers^  ribbons  from  work-basket.    Children  sit  down  and  play  with  blocks^  dishesy  etc,) 

(Dan  enters,  dressed  as  father,  with  tall  hoi,  dickey,  black  whiskers,  cane,  etc,) 

Agnes.  Children,  be  quiet  Your  father 's  coming.  (Dan  toalhs  in  with  statdy 
air,  seats  himself,  crosses  foot  over  the  other  knee,  tips  back  a  little,  takes  out  pipe^  pre- 
tends  to  smoke,) 

Dan.   That 's  the  way  father  does. 

{Children  get  each  other's  things,  and  quarrel, ) 

Lulu.   That 's  mine  I 
Bkl.    Isay'tisn't 
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Lulu.   I  say  't  is. 
Bel.    I  guess  I  know. 
Lulu.    And  I  guess  I  know. 

Bel.   Mother,  see  Lu  !      \  ^Bath  together,) 

Lulu.   Mother,  see  Bel ! ) 

Dan  {sternly).  Silence  I  {To  Mrs,  W,)  Mrs.  White,  I  should  like  to  know  why 
the  house  is  not  kept  in  order.  I  saw  dust,  Mrs.  White !  Dust  on  the  stairs,  Mrs. 
White  !    Between  the  spokes,  Mrs.  White  ! 

Agnbs  {very  frim).  That  is  because,  Mr.  White,  because  you  have  eyes,  Mr. 
White. 

Dan  {unfolding  newspaper).  And  why,  Mrs.  White,  I  ask,  should  there  be  a 
smell  of  cooking  in  the  house,  Mrs.  White  ?  I  smell  the  dinner  very  pl^n,  Mrs. 
White. 

Agnes  {very  prim).   That  is  because,  Mr.  White,  you  have  a  nose,  Mr.  White. 

{Children^ s  blocks  tumble  down  with  great  noise.     They  get  each  other's, ) 

Lulu.   Mother,  won't  you  speak  to  Bel  ? 
Bel.    Mother,  Lu  keeps  plaguing. 

{Noise  heard  outside  of  pans  rattling^  servants  quarrelling^  etc,) 

Dan  {sternly).  Silence,  children  !  There  is  never  any  peace  in  this  house.  Mrs. 
White,  I  never  have  any  peace.  I  sit  down  to  read,  and  then  what  do  I  hear  ?  —  Baby 
crying,  children  quarrdling,  dishes  rattling,  piano  jingling,  Mrs.  White,  from  morn- 
ing to  night 

Agnes.  That  is  because,  Mr.  White,  you  have  ears,  Mr.  White.  {HTnoch  heard 
at  the  door,)    Bel,  go  to  the  door. 

(Bel  goes  to  the  door  and  runs  back  really  frightened,) 

Bel.    O,  there  *s  an  old  beggar-man  there  !    I  'm  scared  of  him !  {begins  to  cry,) 

{Enter  old  beggar-man^  very  slowly.  He  is  shockingly  dressed^  stoops^  is  humpbacked, 
carries  a  cane,  hcugray  whiskers  and  hair,  and  a  black  patch  on  his  face.  Girls  are 
really  frightened,  and  huddling  close  together  whisper,) 

All  the  Girls.   Who  is  it?    I'm  scared!    Let's  run!    Come  quick  I    (Girls 

run  out,) 

Dan  {jumping  up).   Bully  for  you,  Ben  !    I  knew  they  'd  be  scared. 

Benny.   Lost  their  treat  I    Hurrah  !    Let  *s  chase  I 

Dan.   Come  on  I    Come  on  I    ( They  run  out, ) 

Mrs,  A,  M,  Diaz, 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ENIGMA.— No.  7. 


I  am  composed  of  29  letters. 
My  24,  12,  15,  10,  29,  28,  2, 4, 15, 8, 1,  21, 

10 19  one  of  the  United  States. 
My  23,  4,  10,  7,  20,  27,  12  is  a  country  of 

Europe. 
My  24,  3, 18, 15,4. 26,  23,  9,  16  is  aCape 

c^  Africa. 


My  13,  22,  6,  12,  5,  28,  2,  29,  18  is  a 
mountain  range  of  Asia. 

My  II,  14,  17,  17,  25  is  a  river  of  South 
America. 

My  19, 2, 6, 16  is  a  river  of  North  America. 

My  whole  is  the  home  of  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous people. 
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The  Evening  Lamp. 
ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.— No.8. 


WORD  SQUARE.— No.  9. 
My  first  a  month  when  leives  arc  greeo. 
Hy  Kcond  tnoutttmni  high  are  seen. 
Hy  third  may  chance  to  scratch  your  &ce. 
My  fourth  may  stretch  o'er  miles  of  space. 
E. 

CONUNDRUMS.  — No.  to. 

1.  What  word  may  be  made  shorter  by 
adding  a  syllable  'i 

2.  What  word  is  there  of  five  letters, 
from  which  if  two  be  taken  ten  will  re- 


3.  When  is 
hand? 


4.  Which  male  name  is  the  most  mu^- 
«al? 

5.  Ofwhat  general  in  the  rebellion  does 
the  Cardiff  giant  remind  one  P 

6.  Why  is  a  silly  person  like  a  broken 
looking-glass  ? 

7.  Why  ie  the  Czar  a  very  fast  man  ? 

"  BUiogua.'" 

S.  What  two  kin^  bear  away  over  the 
Toot  of  cirilitation  ? 

yayZiU. 


ENIGMAS.— No.  11. 
n  composed  of  13  letters 
linb  was  a  9,  10,  ft,  11,  13,  9,  6,  t 

6,  10,  II,  z  during  the  war,  and  ni 
a  I,  4,6,  a,  6,  8.  7  either  I 


ray  13.  "o 
At  school 

I,  H,  12,  131a 

wc  should  13,  1 

0,3  to  3,6,  II, 

Is  my  enigma  hard  to  9, 

6.5.5T 

L.  B.  H. 

No.  (2. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letter*. 

My  ISC  is 

n  cold,  but  not 

in  heat 

My  2d  is  i 

hiul,  but  not 

n  sleet. 

My  3d  is  i 

ray,  but  not  i 

light. 

My  4th  is 

m  fray,  but  not 

m  fight 

My  5th  is 

n  gaih,  but  no 

in  wound. 

My  6th  is 

n  grave,  but  n« 

t  in  mound 

My  7th  is 

n  knell,  but  no 

in  chime. 

My  8th  is 

n  rhythm,  but 

ot  in  rhyme. 

My  9th  is 

n  heath,  but  n 

»  in  moor. 

My  loth  is 

in  step,  but  no 

t  in  door. 

My  nth  is 

in  mind,  but  n 

Dt  in  soul. 

My  I3th  is 

in  cup,  but  not 

in  bowl. 

My  13th  U 

in  tempest,  but  not  in  shower. 

My  vihoU 

U  the  name  of  a  hardy  Gdl 

flower. 

EliieMcG. 
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ILLUSTRATED    CHARADE. - 

I  st^^ring  in  (he  street 


With  bloodshot  eyes  and  haggard  lice ; 

His  ribald  jest  my  ears  did  greet, 
And  in  his  loot  there  was  a  trace 

Of  all  that  '9  mean,  degrading,  low- 
Now  would  you  know  the  cause  accurst 

Of  all  his  shame  and  sin  and  woe  t 
It  was  because  he  took  myfinl. 

His  name  disgraced,  his  manhood  gone, 

He  sought  his  room  in  shame  and  pain  j 
His  cot  he  threw  himseir  upon, 

While  bitter  tears  he  shed  like  rain. 
At  length  he  rose  and  searched  around 

On  shelfand  mantel,  step  and  stair. 
My  second  finally  he  found. 

Which  gave  him  respite  from  despair. 

He  sat,  and  resolution  made 

To  shun  the  cup  forcvermore. 
Again  upon  his  lace  there  played 

The  looli  of  manhood  as  before. 
He  rose,  and  smilingly  did  say, 

'■  1 11  gladden  heart  as  well  as  soul." 
And  whistling  music  quick  and  gay. 

Upon  the  floor  he  danced  my  vihalt. 
L.  C. 


•ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.  — No.  14.  —  A  Noted  Work  of  Fiction. 


ANSWERS. 


POLES 


3-  i"T  (ivy 

&  GilliOcwcr  irUI  o'  donr). 
9.  UUme  iloDc  ("  In  u  aloM  "). 
II.  Ponulua  (Pen  ;«  bck,  ih !). 


.J  Ajxrfin 
CplumbL. 


T-  E  D)  (,( 


7K.)I 


[(Coluni 


''crdt ;  —  Napolron,  Empeirur. 

-ViobE.     kmialA  (fitW  of 

Miriim}.   FonP.  OrigummE.  LiuidcR.  EaglE. 
Oba-AmuciiiU.    NadiR. 

KO  h«.V«  .firej  (can)  (.«Xi  pc>k) 
COrX-  «ndX.  omi  tfbnn  E  «X«1»  TA  le*)! 


HERE 


ERE  ia  Hrnr  Miftnn'i  uiicle  i 


alli:- 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  "WORD  SQUARE." 
This  u  one  of  tbe  neatat  of  mrd  piuxle^  pot- 
MuiDEtlilsidTuiMia  ovcrume  olhcn,  Ihil  it  u 
idipicd  lo  <Tci7  ftidg  of  apiciQ  ud  eipnicnce. 
It  u  a]reAd]r  CkraiLiu  lo  '^Our  Young  FoUu*"  but 
B  word  or  two  Aboot  U  may  not  be  u&ul 

The  Itam-woid  Kiuan  ii  very  eu).  OuldnD 
who  tHTC  DUAlcrcd  the  ipellinE-book  fiod  a  good 
deal  oT  imuienui  in  it.  UHJ  aa  emplo:r  ilmcM 
*aj  wordi  of  Ihne  lelten.    Wordi  of  rout 


■irvii  ap  without  ■ocoediog  in 


mm' St, 


There  it  no  plin  fcr  Hinpli^nf  ihcH  pi 

odI J  quilification  iot  which  ia  a  food  aiock  d 
■eteraoce  uad  id  equally  good  stock  of  i 
Gcnenll;  the  wordt  mou  eaailr  managed  are  thoee 
kavinf  Toweli  and  consonanu  pretiy  reEularljr  aJ- 
(•rnalini.  and  contunini  none  of  lh<  leis  una] 
letten.  For  instance,  tile  wncd  "  total  "  Jooka  liki 
1  food  one  ;  let  ui  try  it.  Wiiie  it  down  horiaon. 
(■Dt  and  perpcDdicultriy,  Ihui :  — 
TOTAL 


bef. 

nwilhO 

Of 

he 

follow 

O;  the  third,  one  that  cao 

be 

led 

after  T. 

ndu 

ids  i>a 

or 

n.u„ce  "Orfan," 

which,  ao  £u  a. 

he   inil 

1 

nd 

otth,  ho 

the 

third  a.. 

snh 

wholly  ».     Try  afain  ;  y 

ou 

wiU 

find  the 

irery 

leaat 

eapeclit.     Here  it 

ea> 

a  word 

*Tiiy 

letter  of  which  fit! 

o  its  place. 

-■■Ochre"; 

put  it 

d«n.tbu:- 

T 

0    T 

L 

0 

C    H 

R 

E 

T 

H 

befinl 


3f  the  I 


HI  br,  the  two  laHert  belbra  yi 


,  and  1  le 


c  Ihei 


ifenuity.    Vou 

will  get  the  lame  result  I  hare. 

But  if  the  fin-word  aquare  is  difficult,  the  diffi- 
culty ia  in6niidy  InbiDced  when  we  come  lo  a 
six-word  aquare.  There  is  no  reuoo  ia  the  nature 
of  words  why  it  cunM  be  made,  but  after  a  faun- 


live  eSjrts,  many  of  ihem  only  lacking  a  linfla 
word  of  completeness.  Someiimes  I  have  con- 
atnicted  a  word,  and  have  vainly  groped  in  dic- 


1  scnleuce ii not  aa  hard,  (or  instance  this: 
:  idea  sets  eaal."  in  which  Ihe  worda  fom  a 
.    Try  this,  loo,  Young  Folk* 
e  publisheis  will  accept  a  tufgestion,  *-  whan 
St  word-aquate  might 


n  of  iheit 


F.  H.  W.  —  If  you  were  lo  f  o  into  a  pawnbrok- 
r't  shop  and  aik  the  praprietor  why  he  keepa 
bree  fill  balla  auapended  over  hia  door  as  an  in- 

re  at  least  ten  Lo  one  that  he  cnuld  give  you  no 
cCter  Raton  ihac  that  all  pawnbroken  in  all 
Dunlries  have  always  done  ao.     It  has  been  con- 
ed that  this  sign  is  derived  from  il 


>r  bolus- 


re  Ihe  I 


oiial  bean 


'  Ulutiiiooa  Italian  bmily  of  Ihe  Hedici. 
who,  though  oiiginally  physicians  (as  Ihe  name 
ignifies),  alierwardi  became  noted  as  money-lend- 
eft,  and  acquired  great  wealth  and  power  by  their 
cceatfiil  t^xraEions.  But  (he  arms  of  the  Medi- 
bore  six  pilla  and  not  three,  which  is  rather  un- 
Ibnnule  lor  Ihia  theory.  The  true  origin  of  the 
'  '  in  it  pnbubiy  to  be  Inuad  bidi  to  Saint 
la^  or  to  Ihe  traditions  which  ware  current 


fl6 


Our  Laur  Bmic 


iJtAM  *Ycc-»c  ¥'. 


iW  tpMI/*  wl^fMi  «f(«a>c.-»f  4^  acfhraf  tJnS  has 
tw»  VmI  Ut^'IaA  f«usw«rf,  like  pltvaac  w  ccrUW' 
If  M  «s|v*Mrr«  €m€f  tlMOfli  iti  Me  w  noc  to  be 

br'>l«y**  ftlMp*  an  to  wranced  Ukat  Uie  borrower 
MitlMf  tM*  iMT  m  tecD  bjr  the  proprietor.  The 
muti*  ivhith  be  <A»  aaaacurity  <»r  lepajmeut  he 
dirnite  Kp  tkroc^  a  apr/'it  rjr  tube  into  the  office. 
Mid  f  he  mm  kaattd  oo  a  la  handed  down  to  him 
lhr/j«fh  the  Mme  chafinel  AbHu  thttr  poverty 
md  M»pr<yirideace  irhicb,  to  atoe  gmcs  oot  of  tea, 
•mda «  wan  to  the  pawr.broker  (vr**wj  oscle," 
aa  irtth  Am  w*my  he  calU  himj,  it  n  9n6teut  that 
the  chance  of  hie  redeeming  hU  property  b  fniall, 
—  M  toiaJl,  indeed,  that  a  thing  which  haa  ooce 
"  gone  tip  the  fpoot'*  it  tmaliy  ae  good  aalott 

Ot;K  correspondent,  O.  L.  F.,  haa  leen  a  book 
imllen  by  a  Mr.  £.  S.  Fibalhee  (pronounced 
/a^ki),  and  atfca  why  the  nan  does  n*t  spell  hie 
MMemthone/  U  he  were  to  do  to,  he  would 
oanalnly  do  a  teoatble  thing.  The  duplication  of 
the  initial  letter  in  aamea  of  thit  tort— other  ex- 
amplee  c4  which  are  FfollioCt,  Ffrench,  Ffinch. 
FAtch,  FArington,  Ffonnel  —  ia  a  ridiculoua  piece 
of  prdaniry  or  an  equally  ridiculous  afiectation  of 
•nttquity,  originating  in  a  mistaken  notion  raapsct- 
lag  Che  capital  F  of  old  manuscripta»  which  was 
written  with  two  strokes,  ^  thus,  ff,  Thia»  it  ia 
tfaa»  looked  like  a  doubling  of  the  ordinary  small 
/  but  it  was  not  so,  and  in  modem  writing  and 
printing  should  be  rspresented  by  ^  or  F. 

Hbiib  la  what  "a  tittle  wild  girl"  writaa  to  us 
from  the  (hr-off  prairies  of  Kansas :  •— 

KoiTORS  or  '*  Our  Youho  Folks  " :  — 

They  call  me  a  *Mittle  wild  giri/'but  I  hope 
I  *m  dyilited  enough  to  appreciate  your  beautiful 
msgar ine,  which  finds  its  way  to  my  prsirie  home. 
I  send  you  a  sketch,  —an  account  of  one  of  my 
adventures.  If  you  think  It  worthy,  I  hope  it  may 
And  a  place  In  "Our  Young  Contributors.**  I 
shstl  be  grateAU  fer  any  criticism  which  yen  may 
make  upon  It. 

ReepectiUUyi  Thbodora  R. 


to  contain,! 

of  the  naesof 
It 
cvataa  of  the  age^ 

With  all  Ttapttx  far  Mr.  HakTa 
abilities,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the 
in  qontioo  the  author  of  **  Tea  TiaMS  One  ia 
Tea**  has  come  off  second  beaL  He  cays,  **  Now 
a  man  of  gemos  may  banself  /uiaew,  ia  either  of 
these  naes  of  the  wmd ;  bat  Yooag  Ami 
noc."  Does  it  indeed  require  a  maa  of 
use  the  word /frjwinr  correctly? 

Webster's  definition  of  the  word  is  this:  ''To 
take  or  anppose  to  be  true,  or  entitled  to  belief 
without  examination,  or  positive  pioo^  or  mi  tkt 
tinmgtk  of  probahilitjf,'*  I  see  a  live  ftn'e  taU 
protruding  from  a  hole.  I  **  preiiimr  *'  a  fox  ia  in 
it,  because  a  fex  generally  carries  a  fine's  taiL  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  twelve  o*doc^  tnmi 
for  dinner.  Balbus  *'  presumee  '*  his  papa  win 
come  in  that  train  on  a  given  day.  He  "pre- 
sumes "  it  *'  on  the  strength  of  probability  ** :  and 
it  is  here  that  we  discover  the  delect  in  Mr.  Hale*s 
definition  of  the  word,  *'To  believe  previously 
without  examination."  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
"probability  '*  and  not  a  want  of  "examination  " 
that  the  brother  of  a  diildlem  king  is  ih^^ruumP' 
tivt  heir  of  the  crown. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  Balbus  wil 
continue  to  "  presume  '*  upon  my  arrival  in  the 
noon  train  uncorrected,  and  that  my  young  readen 
will  say  they  "  presume  "  their  firiends  may  come 
or  go,  and  still  be  assured  that  they  have  the  sanc' 
tion  of  the  best  authority  for  the  usage. 

I  furthermore  "presume"  that  many  of  my 
readers,  young  and  old,  are  continually  fincturing 
rules  of  grammar  and  pronunciation  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fire- 
quently  used  words,  juMt^  sticky  gtt^  goi^  skui^ 
wJkat,  —  which  I  fear  that  some  who  are  readiQg 
this  now  mispronounce  jest,  sickt  gii^  sktU  gtitt 
and  hnml,  —  the  large  class  of  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  ending  in  m^,  and  of  words  ending  in 
fut^  are  perpetually  suffering  torture  throughout  the 
land.    Don't  you  say  awfit  for  amful^  and  livitC 
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(op  Bt^9^y  if  not  a  New-Englaader,)  iottead  cSUo- 

ing  t    And  don't  you  wxf  **  I  done  it*'  for  "  I  did 

it,**  "thow  sort  of  things,'*  for  **that  sort  of 

thinsB,**  *'It  is  me '*  for  "  It  is  I/*  etc.,alc.?     1 

heartily  wish  the  attention  of  the  young  were 

mere  earnestly  called  to  these  essential  firahs. 

Your  philological  friend, 

Willy  Wisr. 
Maldbm;  Uam^  December  a.  i87o> 


Ltitie  M.  Morton  sends  ns  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y..  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  great 
schools  in  that  city.  We  have  room  for  only  an 
exuact  er  twa  The  school  oocupiea  seventeen 
rooms,  besides  recitation,  nkusic,  and  drawing 
rooms,  emplc^s  twenty-five  teachers,  and  numbers 
about  fifteen  hundred  pupils.  "  It  is  to  me,"  she 
says,  "  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  places " ; 
and  we  are  gratified  to  leam  that  our  magazine 
contributes  to  make  it  so. 

**  I  think  it  will  interest  yon  to  hear  about  onr 
leading  class  in  the  Higher  English  room,"  she 
goes  on  ;  **for  we  read  out  of  '  Our  Young  Folks.' 
We  are  now  just  banning  'Williara  Henry's 
Letters.*  ....  Would  yon  tike  to  know 
how  we  get  the  magazine?  The  scholars  who 
wish  to  take  it  hand  their  names  and  money  to  the 
Superintendent,  Professor  Howe.  Those  who  do 
not  lake  it  contribute  ten  cents  each  towards  a 
sum  which  pays  for  six  or  seven  copies*  In  this 
way  we  get  copiei  enough  for  the  class,  since  two 
can  look  over  the  same  book.    The  reauiing  half- 

hour  never  seems  half  long  enough I 

wish  that  all  'Our  Young  Folks'  had  such  t 
pleasant  school  as  we  *  Young  Folks'  in  Scheneo* 
tady." 

So  do  we,  dear  Lottie  I  What  a  paradise  wo 
should  have  thought  such  a  school  in  oitr  younger 
days  I  Not  that  we  are  extremely  aged  now, 
but  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  old- 
fiuhioned  harsh  and  tyrannical  s]rstem  of  teaching 
gradually  give  place  to  pleasanter  methods,  through 
the  good  sense  and  liberal-mindedness  of  such  men 
ae  your  Professor  Howe.  What  a  great  public 
benefiictor  is  he  who  knows  bow  to  make  the 
paths  of  learning  delightful  I 

*'  Our  Young  Folks  "  has  been  qnite  extensively 
introduced  into  the  better  dass  of  schools  through- 
out  the  country ;  and  the  testimony  in  its  fovor  is 
omversal  and  emphatic  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
The  principal  pf  one  of  the  great  New  York 
schools  told  us  lately  that  he  considered  it  invalu- 
able as  a  stimulus  to  cheerful  industry  and  good 
behavior,  and  that  he  believed  his  reading  classes 
nould  get  up  a  rebellkm  If  *Our  Young  Folks' 
•hoold  now  be  taken  from  them.  Another  ex- 
perienced educator  writes :  "  Our  reading  lesson, 
since  we  have  substituted  '  Our  Young  Folks  *  for 
,  is  looked  forward  to  with  joyful  antidpa- 
tioB  by  the  dass,  and  it  leaves  its  sunshine  over 


the  enlifft  feteaooo.**  Otbsts  do  not  dispense 
with  the  regttkr  readini^books,  but  use  the  i§^tg»- 
zine  as  an  additional  exercise  and  recreatioo,  with 
the  best  results. 

The  manner  in  which  the  school  in  Schenectady 
snppKes  ittelf  with  copiea  to  read  from  is  very 
simple,  and  we  advise  its  adoption  in  those  schools 
in  which  "Our  Young  Folks"  is  not  already  m- 
troduced. 


All  the  answers  we  have  received  to  Mary  & 
Case's  question  in  our  December  Letter  Box— - 
**  If  a  man  were  to  travel  northeast  as  long  as 
that  was  possible,  whera  would  he  come  to?"  — 
agree  that  be  would  "come  to  the  North  Pole." 
How  many  of  "Our  Young  Folks"  are  of  that 
opinion  ? 

It  is  our  opraion  that,  if  it  were  **  possible  "  for 
a  man  to  travel  so  hx  and  so  lon^  he  would  con- 
tinoe  forever  to  approach  the  Pole,  and  never, 
strictly  speaking,  reach  it,  — the  man  and  the 
Pole  being  considered  as  two  points ;  since,  no 
matter  how  near  he  might  at  last  come  to  it,  his 
cooree  would  still  run  diagonally,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  or  nearly  so,  from  a  direct  line 
drawn  from  him  to  the  Pole. 

And  now  here  is  another  curious  question  which 
we  will  leave  our  readers  to  consider.  **  Marion  " 
writes  from  O' Fallon,  St.  Qair  Co.,  Ill  :  — 

*'  Dear  Young  Folks,  —  I  have  received  most 
welcome  visits  from  you  for  four  years,  and  now  I 
do  not  thifak  I  could  possibly  get  along  without  yon 
if  fwa  price  was  double  what  it  is.  ....  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  the  School  Super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  counties  of  this  Slate 
asked  a  lady  whom  he  was  examining :  *  If  you 
stood  on  the  North  Pole,  which  way  would  be 
east?  *    What  do  the  boys  and  girls  say  about  it  ?  " 


«•  I 


Opa  YotTNG  CoNTitiBirross"*  department  is 
unusually  full  this  month,  and  we  have  a  large 
number  of  aooepled  artides  still  on  hand.  Some, 
perhaps  equally  well  written,  we  have  been  obliged* 
for  various  reasons,  to  dedine. 

Annio  G.  S  -^**  Em  "  is  too  long  for  our  pur- 
pose. Artides  designed  for  the  **  O.  Y.  C."  pages 
must  be  very  short,  or  very,  vory  good. 

Btssio  L.  J?.  —  "  Follies"  is  a  creditable  little 
essay :  but  why  choose  a  subject  which  has  been 
treated  so  often  in  pulpit  and  print  ?  One  hardly 
looks  for  a  moral  discourse  from  a  "  Young  Coo- 
txibtttor." 

AnnoL.M."** The  WatchoMtn  Bird "  contains 
a  pretty  thought :  but  such  rhymes  aa  sweot  and 
jiAm/,  song  and  gono^  etc ,  won't  do,  you  know.  — 
Yes,  two  persons  dubbing  together  to  take  our 
magazine  are  classed  as  subscribers. 

ff^innie  W,  L.  —  Your  comic  composition  on 
**  Tears  "  is  very  iiinny,  yet  it  will  hardly  do  to 
prinU 
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Marian  X.^Yaat  '*  Soliloquy  "  is  sprighUy 
and  qyite  well  written,  but  its  satire  would  hardly 
be  understood  by  some  of  our  readenk  Tiy  some 
other  subject. 

ItHOgtn  S.  —  **A  Night  in  the  Vatican  "  b  a 
remarkable  essay  for  a  girl  of  fifteen.  It  is  long, 
however,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  too  bookish,  for  "  Our 
Young  Contributors. "    We  put  it  aside  with  regret 

Annu  J*".  L.  —  Yomig  Contributors  should  keep 
copies  of  the  pieces  they  send  us,  —  as  we  have 
said  before.  The  authors  of  accepted  articles  will 
hear  from  them  in  due  time  ;  but  we  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  return  rejected  contributions,  or 
undertake  to  notice  them  in  the  Letter  Box. 

Robert  V.  N.  —  You  must  learn  to  spell  cor- 
rectly, to  punctuate  properly,  and  to  divide  your 
composition  into  paragraphs,  before  you  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  become  one  of  Our  Young  Con- 
tributors.    Is  n*t  that  fair? 

George  K.  —  Your  sketch  is  so  interesting  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  print  it ;  but  it  would  require 
so  great  an  outlay  of  editorial  eyesight  and  patience 
to  correct  its  bad  grammar  and  prepare  it  for  the 
printers,  tliat — well,  there  it  goes  into  the  waste- 
basket  !    Forgive  us  ? 

Mary  IV——',  one  of  our  young  contributors, 
writes :  — 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  I  hope 
neither  you  nor  Miss  Eytinge  will  think  imperti- 
nent Is  n*t  *  Pearl  Eytinge  *  the  same  *  Margaret 
Eytinge'  who  wrote  *  Going  Halves'  for  the 
*  Young  Folks'  a  year  or  two  ago?  Margcurt 
means  Pearl,  you  know.  And  is  n't  Miss  Pearl 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  her  last  essay  makes 
her?" 

Pearl  Eytinge  is  the  daughter  of  Margaret 
Eytinge,  who  wrote  "Going  Halves,"  and  of  S. 
Eytinge,  Jr.,  the  artist  to  whom  our  readers  are 
indebted  for  so  many  delightful  pictures.  She  is 
still  in  her  sixteenth  year.  * 

Charles  ytuld.  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey, 
asks :  *' Can  any  one  of  '  Our  Young  Folks'  give 
me  any  information  about  the  breeding  and  raising 
ofrabbiU?" 

Wb  have  all  along  thought  it  a  good  jrfan  for 
our  widely  scattered  fiunily  of  '*  Young  Folks  " 
to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  by  means  of 
correspondence,  though  when  we  promised  to 
fiivor  it  we  did  not  at  all  anticipate  the  small 
avalanche  of  letters  it  has  brought  down  upon 
us  I  Before  ns  lies  a  thick  pile  of  them,  which 
would  fill  two  or  three  "Letter  Boxes"  if  we 
should  undertake  to  print  them  all  That  would 
never  do,  would  it,  dear  friends  ? 

For  boys  in  Maine  to  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  boys  in  Texas ;  for  girls  in  New 
England  to  shake  hands  (figuratively  speaking) 
over  the  Rodcy  Mountains  with  girls  in  Califor* 


nia;  —  in  a  word,  for  our  "Young  Folks,"  boys 
and  girls,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  be- 
come firiends,  and  exchange  thoughts  and  experi- 
ences for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  — 
there  is  something  really  pleasing  in  the  idea,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  we  are  surprised  at  its  popu- 
larity. Carried  out  with  honest  intentions,  it  will 
no  doubt  result  in  a  great  deal  of  entertainment 
and  real  benefit.  We  have  accordmgly  given  it 
some  thought,  and  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
regarding  it 

It  will  be  impossible  to  print  lists  of  all  the 
qualifications  the  writers  of  these  letters  require 
in  their  correspondents.  We  therefore  propose, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  every  person  offering  or 
accepting  a  correspondence  shall  write  a  fair  hand 
and  a  correct  and  pleasing  style,  and  aim  at  mu- 
tual improvement,  through  a  cultivation  of  the 
mental,  social,  and  moral  qualities.  We  shall  give 
the  address  of  no  person  whose  letter  to  us  betrays 
a  deficiency  in  these  indispensable  requirements- 
The  names  (real  names  are  preferable  to  fictitious 
ones)  of  candidates  whose  letters  indicate  a  com- 
pliance with  the  above  conditions  will  be  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  what  we  shall  call  our 

jEtttttitl  Improvement  Comet. 

We  make  room  this  month  for  the  following :  — 

Nina  Stone  (care  E.  F.  Stone),  Newburyport,  Matt. 
(age  Z5.  wishes  a  correspondent  interested  in  Nanual 
History). 

Arthur  B.  PAiUi/s,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  (wishes  oer< 
respondent  about  z6,  living  out  of  Ohio). 

C.  X.  A.,  Box  0676,  New  York. 

C.  P.  H.,  St  Augustine  School.  Portland,  Me. 

BeUe  King  {qutc  G.  G.  King).  Calais.  Me. 

Eva  VemoHj  Box  63,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Ella  Hebart,  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Marie  H.,  Hanover.  N.  H. 

Ed.  IV.  H.,  Box  377,  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Lou  Parke.  Box  680.  New  York  P  O.  (age  15 ;  fond  of 
music,  boating,  skating,  and  dancing). 

Heky  Poky,  827  Delaware  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S.  B.,  Jackson,  Jackson  Co,,  Mich,  (girl  of  19;  wil 
correspond  with  children  or  "  Young  Folks "  of  her  own 
age. 

IdeUxe^  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  (girl  of  16). 

Eudora  Adams,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^ri  of  x6). 

Francis  yostpk,  646  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  IlL  (wishes 
corre5p<mdent  about  13,  Interested  in  geography  and 
foreign  countries). 

Annie  y.  Cook,  Box  sis  Goshen,  lad.  (fiivorite  author, 
Charles  Dickens). 

" Petite*'  Box  954.  Danbury,  Conn. 

"  Marion,"  75  Lock  Box,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Ernest  IV,  Thomhill,  Orange  Co.,  Va.  (wishes  corre- 
spondent about  x6). 

y.  H.  S.,  P.  O.  Sution  A.,  Boston,  Mass.  (wishes  cor^ 
respondent  not  over  15,  who  is  a  reader  of  Diduns  or 
Scott). 

Alite,  841  Washington  St,  Boston.  Mass.  (wishes  par- 
ticularly a  Cahfomia  correspondent). 

Fred  M.  Pennock,  Kennett  Square  Pa.  (Subject  Nat- 
ural History  in  general,  and  birds  in  particular). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  WOODCHUCK  HUNT. 

^T  was  broad  day  when  Jack  awoke  the  next  morning, 

and  sat  up  oh  the  straw,  and  nibbed  his  eyes  open. 

There  was  Lion  at  his  side,  and  one  collier  stretched 

upon  the  straw,  and  the  other  sitting  on  the  log  by 

the  fire  ;*  there,  too,  was  the  smoking  coal-pit     He 

remembered  everything,  except  a  blanket  which  bad 

been  spread  over  him  in  the  night 

But  he  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  his  friend  sitting 

by  the  fire,  but  the  other  collier ;  it  was  his  friend  lying 

on  the  straw.     Jack  had  a  good  view  of  his  face,  and 

was  surprised  to  see  how  old  he  looked  by  daylight.     He 

was  really  an  <^d  man.    His  eyes  were  shut,  but  certain 

odd  movements  of  his  hands  about  his  chin  showed  that 

he  was  not  asleep.    Now  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  carefully 

at  his  throat  for  something,  then  one  hand  was  withdrawn 

with  a  sudden  jerk.    Jack  wondered  for  a  long  time  what 

he  was  about ;  then  he  saw  that  the  jerking  hand  held 

a  pair  of  tweezers,  with  which  he  was  pulling  out  his  short 

beard,  hair  by  hair. 

Jack  made  a  rustling  movement,  and  the  man  opened 
his  eyes. 
"You *re  jest  in  time,"  he  said,  groping  at  his  chin.    "  Breakfast 's  about 
ready,"  —  fixing  the  tweezers.    "  Waiting,  I  thought  I  'd  "  — jerk !  —  "  take 
my  baird  off." 
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"  Have  n't  you  a  razor  ?  '*  said  Jack,  horrified. 

'^  What  do  I  want  of  a  razor  ?  If  I  have  that,  I  must  have  a  looking- 
glass,  and  a  strap,  and  a  lather-box,  and  a  lather-brush,  and "  — jerk !  —  ''all 
sich  things.  Besides,  a  razor  can't  smooth  the  face  off  like  a  pair  of 
tweezers ;  they  take  the  baird  out "  — jerk  I  —  "by  the  roots." 

"Why  don't  you  let  it  grow?"  said  Jack,  thinking  the  operation  must 
be  painful. 

"  And  go  about  looking  like  any  old  straggler  ?  "  said  the  collier,  turning 
his  eyes  on  Jack  in  a  sort  of  reproachful  astonishment.  "  I  'm  a  charcoal- 
burner,  and  a  miserable  dog  enough,  in  my  way,  but  I  ain't  so  low  down 
as  that !  "  and  he  went  on,  groping  at  his  chin,  and  jerking. 

As  this  was  before  beards  had  come  into  fashion  with  us,  and  few  besides 
tramps  and  foreigners  went  unshaven  (though  side-whiskers  were  orthodox), 
Jack  felt  that  he  had  insulted  his  friend  and  ought  to  beg  his  pardon. 
Before  he  could  think  what  to  say,  however,  the  collier  repeated,  still  busy 
at  his  toilet,  — 

"  No,  sir !  I  ain't  so  low  down  as  that !  I  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
half  the  time  in  the  woods,  and  I  may  be  as  black  as  the  coal  I  work  in, 
yet  no  Sunday  goes  over  this  head  and  sees  any  hair  about  it  that  don't 
belong  there.  As  reg'lar  as  the  day  comes  round,  jes'  so  reg'lar,"  and  he 
finished  the  sentence  with  a  jerk. 

"  Do  you  go  to  meeting  ?  "  Jack  respectfully  inquired. 
• "  I  can't  exactly  say  I  'm  a  meetin'-goin'  man.  Yet  a  man  may  have 
some  idee  of  decency,  for  all  that.  Sundays,  we  watch  the  pit  when  it 's 
necessary,  but  otherwise  we  have  a  sort  o'  kind  o'  day  o'  rest,  and  maybe 
supply  ourselves  with  a  little  fresh  meat  by  killin'  a  squirrel  or  a  woodchuck. 
Have  ye  seen  Grodson  ?  " 

"  Who  is  Grodson  ?  " 

"He  is  my  pardner.  His  name  is  Grodson,  and  my  name  is  Dan  vers. 
Grodson ! " 

The  "pardner"^ — a  tall,  lank  fellow,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  straight 
black  hair  that  gave  him  the  look  of  an  Indian  —  came  loungingly  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hut  Stooping  a  little,  he  looked  in  and  saw  Jack,  whom  Dan- 
vers  introduced  as  the  boy  that  wanted  to  hire  out  for  a  few  days. 

Grodson  turned  gloomily  away.  "  I  don't  want  no  boys  to  work  about 
a  pit  I  've  anything  to  do  with,"  he  said,  and  walked  loungingly  back  to 
the  fire. 

Jack  felt  quite  disheartened  at  this  reply;  but  Danvers  said,  "Never 
mind.  He 's  cross  'fore  breakfast  I  '11  try  and  talk  him  over  arterwards,  — 
though,"  he  added,  finishing  his  toilet,  and  putting  up  hi?  tweezers,  "  I  don't 
crack  up  the  business,  mind  1 " 

Breakfast  was  soon  ready,  consisting  of  black  coffee  from  the  kettle, 
pork  fried  in  a  spider,  and  potatoes  baked  in  the  ashes.  It  was  eaten  in 
primitive  fashion  by  the  colliers  and  their  guest,  sitting  on  logs  holding 
pewter  plates  on  their  knees.  Yet  everything  tasted  good  to  Jack,  who 
was  used  to  rough  life,  and  who  would  have  been  happy  could  he  have 
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won  from  Grodson  a  smile  for  himself  and  a  piece  of  meat  for  his  dog. 
As  it  was,  the  breakfast  prepared  for  two  was  consumed  to  the  last  morsel 
by  them,  and  nothing  was  left  for  Lion. 

**  I  'd  give  him  a  chunk/'  Danvers  whispered  to  Jack  while  Grodson  was 
putting  away  the  dishes,  "  but  I  don't  want  my  pardner  to  git  a  prejidice 
agin   ye  'fore  I  've  had  a  chance  to  talk  him  round.    The  best  thing  for 
you  is  to  go  out  and  see  if  you  and  your  dog  can  find  a  woddchuck." 
Of  course  !  where  ?  "  said  Jack,  eagerly. 

They're  plenty  over  on  Chatford's  side-hill  yender.  They  come  out 
of  their  holes  to  feed  on  the  young  clover.  Watch  till  you  see  one  a  good 
piece  from  his  hole,  then  rush  in ;  a  boy  can  outrun'  one,  say  nothing  of  a 
smart  dog." 

Elated  at  the  prospect  of  finding  game  for  Lion,  and  of  being  able  perhaps 
to  repay  the  colliers'  hospitality  by  bringing  in  a  woodchuck,  Jack  started 
ofE  The  morning  was  cloudy,  yet  not  unpleasant.  To  avoid  the  swamp, 
be  passed  through  the  borders  of  a  high  woodland,  under  branches  still  drip- 
ping with  the  last  night's  rain.  The  trees  were  in  the  tender  foliage  of  early 
summer,  the  air  Was  singularly  fresh  and  sweet,  a  few  birds  twittered  unseen 
among  the  boughs,  and  the  heart  of  the  homeless  boy  stirred  with  a  strange 
delight 

He  saw  two  or  three  woodchucks  run  into  the  ground  as  he  approached 
the  hillside.  One  came  out  again,  and  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  its  hole  with 
its  fore-feet  on  its  breast,  watching,  while  Jack,  keeping  Lion  behind,  crept 
stealthily  along  by  a  fence;  then  suddenly,  while  he  was  still  five  or  six 
rods  off,  it  gave  a  shrill  whistle  and  dived  once  more  into  the  earth. 

Between  this  hole  and  the  fence  there  was  a  stone-heap,  behind  which 
Jack  now  hid  himself  with  Lion,  and  waited  for  the  woodchuck  to  reappear. 
He  had  watched  but  a  few  minutes  when  he  saw  something  like  a  grayish- 
brown  nose  pushed  up  over  the  little  circular  ridge  of  yellow  dirt  about  the 
hole.  There  it  remained  for  a  long  time,  so  still  that  he  began  to  think 
he  was  mistaken  about  its  being  a  nose ;  then  suddenly,  almost  while  he 
was  winking  his  eyes,  the  nose  had  gone,  and  the  woodchuck  was  sitting 
erect  again  on  the  heap  of  dirt  over  his  hole. 

"  O,  if  I  only  had  a  gun  !  "  thought  Jack.  As  he  had  no  gun,  he  remained 
quiet  in  his  hiding-place.  In  a  few  minutes  his  patience  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  the  animal  get  down  upon  the  grass  and  begin  to  feed.  He  ate 
a  lit^tle  clover,  then  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  again  ;  then  he  ate  a  little  more, 
and  stopped  to  look  about  him  without  sitting  up  ;  and  so  kept  on,  gaining 
confidence  with  each  observation  he  took,  and  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  his  hole.  All  this  time  Jack  was  so  intent  watching  his  game  that 
he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  himself  watched  by  a  man  and  a  boy, 
creeping  down  over  the  hill  behind  the  fence. 

At  length  the  woodchuck  was  almost  as  far  from  the  hole  as  the  hole 
was  from  the  stone-heap.  "  Now 's  my  chance  I "  Jack  thought,  and  sprang 
forward  with  Lion.    *'  Sick,  Sick !  '*  he  shouted. 

The  dog  caught  sight  of  the  woodchuck ;  the  woodchuck  had  already 
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caught  sight  of  the  dog.  Jack  expected  to  see  it  run  for  the  hole  it  had 
left,  and  thought  he  was  sure  of  it,  when  it  Ijegan  to  ran  the  other  way. 
It  scampered  off  as  fast  as  it  could  on  its  stout  legs  j  Lion  followed  with 
swift  bounds,  but  was  still  some  yards  behind,  when  it  plunged  into  another 
hole,  which  Jack  had  not  seen. 

At  the  same  moment  the  man  and  the  boy,  who  had  been  watching  Jack, 
jumped  over  the  fence,  and  threw  themselves  down  in  his  place  behind 
the  stone-heap. 

Lion  sprang  at  the  hole,  and  into  it  as  far  as  his  shoulders,  in  a  great 
fiiry  ;  and  presently  backed  out  again,  growling  and  snarling,  and  tugging 
hard  at  something,  which  he  shook  with  all  his  savage  might.  Great  was 
Jack's  joy  and  astonishment,  on  reaching  the  spot,  to  see  that  it  was  the 
game  he  had  thought  lost.    The  woodchuck,  as  his  head  came  last  out 


of  the  ground,  turned  to  give  battle  ;  thereupon  Lion  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and,  shaking  him  again,  rattled  a  chain  that  held  a  trap  that  clasped 
a  leg  of  the  animal. 

The  chain  was  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  deep  Into  the  ground.  Stake 
and  chain  had  been  carefully  covered  with  earth,  like  the  trap  itself;  yet 
experienced  woodchucks  had  wisely  avoided  the  hidden  steel  jaws,  till  this 
unlucky  one  was  driven  into  them  by  a  danger  that  left  him  no  time  for 
reflection. 

As  soon  as  Jack  could  make  Lion  leave  off  shaking  the  game,  he  took 
it  from  the  trap,  turned  it  over,  lifted  it,  and  laid  it  down  again.  "  What  a 
Eat  one  ! "  said  he,  thinking  it  would  make  the  colliers,  himself  and  Lion, 
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aU  a  good  dinner.  But  was  it  his  ?  He  could  not  but  remember  —  though 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  forget  —  that  the  trap  had  it  first  Should 
he  disregard  the  trap's  claims  and  carry  off  the  prize  ?  He  was  rapidly 
making  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  —  lifting  the  woodchuck  again  to  see  how 
heavy  it  was,  and  at  the  same  time  glancing  around  to  make  sure  he  was 
not  observed,  —  when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  face  peering  at  him  over 
the  stone-heap.  ^ 

Jack  dropped  the  woodchuck  again,  and  began  to  .press  its  i^t  sides  with 
his  foot,  looking  down  at  it,  and  whistling,  with  an  air  of  exceeding  inno- 
cence.   Thereupon  the  man  and  boy  advanced  from  their  hiding-place. 

Jack,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  on  one  side,  stopped 
whistling,  and  awaited  their  approach.  Their  excited  faces  warned  him 
of  trouble  ;  they  came  with  no  friendly  intentions,  he  was  sure.  The  man 
—  a  farm-laborer,  bareheaded,  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoul- 
ders, a  retreating  chin,  and  a  little  narrow  mouth  open  (but  for  two  con- 
spicuous front  teeth  closing  on  the  nether  lip,  and  giving  to  the  orifice 
they  covered  an  expression  ludicrously  like  tliat  of  some  rodent  animal)  — 
marched  up  to  Jack,  fixing  upon  him  a  pair  of  small,  twinkling  gray  eyes, 
and  said,  '*  I  guess  you  're  jest  the  chap  I  want ! " 

"  What  do  ye  guess  ye  want  me  fer  ? "  said  Jack,  perceiving  in  the 
man's  &ce  and  tone  of  voice  certain  curious  signs  of  fright 

The  man  cast  an  anxious  look  at  Lion,  then  said,  —  enunciating  his  ^'s 
and/'s  and  le/'s  with  the  aid  of  the  said  front  teeth,  doing  service  in  place 
of  the  upper  lip,  which  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  its  companion, 
''Wal,  to  be  plain  about  it,  —  stealin'."  And  he  laid  a  hand  on  Jack's 
shoulder. 

^'  What  have  I  been  stealing  ?  "  said  Jack,  looking  almost  too  candid  and 
guileless  for  the  occasion.  "  If  you  mean  this  here  woodchuck  that  my 
dog  drove  into  the  trap  —  " 

"Come,  now!  there's  reason  in  all  things,"  said  the  man.  "It's  for 
stealin'  somethin'  'sides  woodchucks,  and  you  know  it!"  At  the  same 
time,  seeing  that  the  dog  remained  neutral,  he  tightened  his  grasp  of  Jack's 
collar. 

Jack  grew  pale,  remembering  his  theft  of  the  night  before,  and  taking 
all  at  once  into  his  soul  the  full  significance  of  the  man's  bare  head.  But 
he  was  not  cowed ;  he  thought,  "  I  '11  give  him  his  old  hat ;  then  if  he  won't 
let  me  go  I  '11  set  Lion  on  to  him."  He  had  actually  taken  off  the  hat, 
and  was  about  presenting  it,  with  a  reckless  laugh,  —  as  if  the  whole  aifair 
were  a  good  joke,  —  when  his  captor  said,  "In  the  fiist  place,  what  have  you 
done  with  the  stolen  prope'ty  ?  " 

"  With  the  —  what  ? "  said  Jack. 

"  The  things  you  've  stole ;  own  up  now  I " 

"The  things?  Oh !"  said  Jack.  He  scratched  his  head,  as  if  he  haid 
taken  off  the  hat  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  covered  himself  again. 
"  What  things  ?  " 

And  it  may  be  observed  that  now,  knowing  himself  to  be  really  guiltless 
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of  the  theft  he  was  charged  with,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  so  veiy 
innocent,  and  that  his  reckless  air  had  vanished. 

"  What  things  !  As  if  you  did  n*t  know  better  'n  anybody !  Come !  if 
ye  won't  own  up,  you  must  walk  along  with  me." 

'*  I  can  walk  along  with  ye,"  said  Jack,  having  given  up  all  idea  of  calling 
Lion  to  his  aid.  "  But  a  feller  can't  own  up  to  taking  things  he  hain't  took, 
can  he  ? " 

'^  Bring  my  hat,  Phin ! "  said  his  captor ;  and  it  was  brought  from  behind 
the  stone-heap.  '*  Now  come  along ;  I  guess  we  'U  make  ye  hear  to  rea- 
son!" 

'<  But  what 's  to  be  done  with  the  woodchuck  ? "  said  Jack,  anxiously. 

'*  Woodchuck  belongs  to  me  ;  it 's  ray  trap ! "  said  the  boy  called  Phin. 

"  Your  trap  would  n't  have  ketched  him  if  it  had  n't  been  for  my  dog," 
said  Jack. 

**  Your  dog  would  n't  have  got  him  if  it  had  n't  been  for  my  trap,"  ssdd 
the  boy. 

"  Then  le's  divide,"  said  Jack,  as  he  was  led  off  by  the  hand  on  his  collar. 

"  See  about  that ! "  grinned  the  boy,  following,  and  dragging  the  wood- 
chuck. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ALARM  AT  PEACH  HILL  FARM. 

The  man  who  had  thus  taken  Jack  into  custody  was  Mr.  Philander  Pip- 
kin, of  Peach  Hill  Farm.  Peach  Hill  Farm  was  owned  by  the  Chatfords, 
and  •*  P.  Pipkin,  Esq.  "  (as  his  name  appeared  carved  by  his  own  jack-knife 
on  the  stable  door)  was  their  hired  man. 

Early  that  Sunday  morning  he  had  started,  milk-pail  in  hand,  for  the 
barn-yard  ;  but  had  dropped  his  pail  in  consternation  as  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  said  stable  door.  A  minute  later  he  was  back  in  the  Chatford  kitch- 
en, calling  loudly,  "  Mr.  Chatford !  Mis'  Chatford  !  Boys  !  Heavens  an' 
airth  !  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Pipkin  !  Who 's  killed  now,  Mr.  Pipkin  ?  "  said  a  sarcastic 
female  voice  from  the  pantry,  and  a  tart  female  face  peered  out  at  him  from 
the  pantry  door. 

"  Miss  Wansey,"  replied  Mr.  Pipkin,  sternly,  "  I  've  nothin'  to  say  to  you, 
understand ! " 

"  O,  have  n't  you !  very  glad  to  hear  it ! "  said  Miss  Wansey.  "  Then 
mabby  you  '11  be  so  good  as  not  to  make  a  person  deaf  screaming  out  so 
in  a  person's  kitchen  ! " 

"  A  person's  kitchen  ! "  retorted  Mr,  Pipkin.  "  It  *s  as  much  my  kitchen 
as  it  is  your  kitchen,  I  guess  !    Where 's  Mr.  Chatford  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Pipkin,"  replied  Miss  Wansey,  from  the  depths  of  the  pantry, 
''  I  've  nothing  to  say  to  you !  "  and  she  rattled  the  breakfast  knives  and  forks. 

One  would  naturally  infer,  from  this  slight  altercation,  that  these  two 
members  of  the  Chatford  household  were  not  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with 
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each  other.  Miss  Wansey  was  to  the  kitchen  what  Mr.  Pipkin  was  to  the 
&nn  ;  and  their  mutual  functions  bringing  them  into  frequent  collision,  each 
had  grown  jealous  of  the  other's  dictation,  —  Miss  Wansey  accused  Mr. 
Pipkin  of  assuming  too  much  authority,  and  Mr.  Pipkin  charged  Miss 
Wansey  with  putting  on  airs.  It  was  now  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  since 
they  had  consequently  had  *^ nothing  to  say"  to  each  other,  and  had  said 
it  severely. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Philander  ?  "  said  a  mild,  motherly  woman,  hooking 
her  gown  as  she  came  into  the  kitchen. 

*<  Matter,  Mis'  Chatford !  Matter  enough ! "  said  Mr.  Pipkin.  «  Deacon 
up  yit  ?  " 

"He  is  getting  up,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  her  calm  voice  and  serene 
demeanor  in  beautiful  contrast  with  Miss  Wansey's  tartness  and  Mr.  Pip- 
kin's excitement    "  Are  any  of  the  creatures  sick,  Philander  ?  " 

"  Wuss  'n  that ! "  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  pressing  forward  through  the  door 
by  which  she  had  come  in.  There  was  a  sitting-room  beyond,  and  a  bed- 
room beyond  that,  in  the  door  of  which  appeared  Deacon  Chatford  himself, 
half-dressed,  with  one  boot  on  and  the  other  in  his  hand. 

"  What 's  woke  ye  up,  Pippy  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  half-amused,  half-anx- 
ious &ce,  as  he  stooped  to  pull  on  the  other  boot 

"  You  '11  say  woke  up  !  "  Mr.  Pipkin  exclaimed  "  Jes'  come  out  and  see ! 
Stable  door  wide  open,  and  Old  Maje  gone  ! " 

Mr.  Chatford  looked  somewhat  less  amused,  and  somewhat  more  anxious  ; 
and  he  began  to  button  his  suspenders  with  awkward  haste. 

"  Gone  ?  Not  stolen  I  He  has  probably  slipped  his  halter,  pushed  the 
door  open,  and  got  out.    I  don't  believe  you  hooked  the  door  last  night" 

«  Yes,  I  did !  No,  I  did  n't !  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  confusedly,  —  "  I 
either  hooked  it,  or  I  did  n't  hook  it,  I  forgit  which,  but  it  makes  no  odds,  — 
you  'd  gone  over  to  the  Basin  with  Old  Maje,  and  I  went  to  bed  'fore  you 
got  home." 

Mr.  Chatford  ran  his  fingers  through  his  uncombed  hair:  He  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Basin,  and  sometimes  rode,  and  sometimes  walked ; 
he  now  remembered  that  he  rode  last  night,  and  wondered  if  he  bad  been 
so  careless,  when  he  put  up  the  horse,  as  to  leave  the  stable  door  unfas- 
tened. '*  Most  likely  I  did.  Thinking  of  something  else,  probably."  (He 
was  a  "  terrible  absent-minded  man,"  as  Miss  Wansey  said.)  "  You  '11  find 
the  old  rogue  about  the  place  somewhere,  Pippy." 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  he  might  slip  his  halter  and  push  the  door  open," 
argued  Mr.  Pipkin;  **but  how  could  he  git  into  the  harness  and  hitch 
himself  to  the  buggy  ? " 

^  Harness  an'  buggy  missin'  too,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin's  front  teeth  and  under 
lip. 

This  was  certainly  a  strong  point ;  and  Mr.  Chatford,  his  hair  erect,  one 
trousers-leg  lodged  on  the  top  of  his  boot,  and  one  suspender  hanging, 
looked  to  Mr.  Pipkin  for  an  explanation. 

"  That  alters  the  case  !    I  'U  be  right  out  there !    Call  the  boys,  mother  I " 
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Mrs.  Chatford  stepped  quickly  to  the  chamber  door,  and,  opening  it, 
called  up  the  stairs,  '*  Moses !  Phineas  !  are  you  awake  ?  " 

Moses  and  Phineas,  enjoying  their  Sunday  morning  slumbers,  murmured 
something  indistinctly,  and  turned  upon  their  pillows. 

'*  Wake  up ! "  said  their  mother.  <<  Old  Maje  has  been  stolen ;  and  you 
must  help  hunt  him  up  I " 

Moses  and  Phineas  bounded  to  the  floor  in  an  instauxt,  leaped  into  their 
clothes,  and  came  scampering  down  the  stairs.  They  reached  the  stable 
in  a  half-buttoned  state,  and  found  their  father  gazing  ruefully  at  the  vacant 
stall  and  harness-pegs. 

"  Well,  boys,''  said  he,  '^  it  looks  as  if  we  should  n't  do  much  ploughing 
to-day." 

"  Ploughing  ?  Sunday  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pipkin.    "  I  guess  not ! " 

'^  I  declare,  I  'm  getting  more  absent-minded  than  ever  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chat- 
ford. 

"  Now  you  believe  what  I  told  you,  don't  you?"  said  Moses,  the  elder 
son.  "If  you  had  put  a  lock  on  the  door  when  I  wanted  you  to,  this 
wouldn't  have  happened." 

''We'll  have  a  lock  now,"  said  Phineas,  the  younger,  sarcastically. 
"That's  the  way,  —  after  the  horse  is  stolen." 

"  I  meant  to  have  got  a  lock,  but  never  could  think  on 't, —  I  'm  so  plaguy 
forgetful !  Though  I  never  thought  before  there  was  any  danger  from  horse- 
thieves  hereabouts." 

"  Padlocks  ain't  o'  no  great  use,  where  any  one's  bent  on  breakin'  in," 
observed  Mr.  Pipkin,  looking  carefully  to  see  if  anything  else  had  been 
stolen. 

"  What  we  want  is  a  big  dog,"  said  Phineas,  who  had  long  been  teasing 
for  one.    "  But  you  are  so  afraid  a  dog  will  kill  sheep ! " 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  take  it  from  old  and  young  now,  I  suppose ! "  said 
Mr.  Chatford,  good-naturedly.    "  What  discoveries,  Moses  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  any  wagon-tracks,"  said  Moses,  who  had  been  to  the  street 
and  returned. 

"  Of  course  not ;  it  rained  till  four  o'clock  this  moi-mng.  What  shall  we 
do,  boys?  —  have  a  hunt  for  the  thieves?"  The  boys  were  eager  for  the 
chase.  "  Well,  run  to  the  neighbors  and  stir  them  up.  Put  the  old  harness 
on  the  mare,  Pippy,  and  I  '11  back  out  the  okl  wagon.  If  the  scamps  had 
only  taken  that,  I  should  n't  care." 

While  Moses  ran  one  way  and  Phineas  the  other,  and  Mr.  Pipkin  har- 
nessed the  mare,  Mr.  Chatford  walked  back  to  the  house,  wh«re  he  ate  a 
hasty  breakfast  and  put  on  his  coat  Then  he  went  out  and  climbed  up 
into  the  old,  faded,  green-striped,  one-horse  wagon,  which  had  "Scarcely 
been  on  the  road  for  a  year.  "  Shackling  old  thing  !  I  hope  it  won't  break 
down  before  I  get  out  of  the  yard.  I  declare,  Pippy !  you  must  dash  a  few 
pails  of  vrater  over  these  wheels,  or  the  tires  will  be  tumbling  off.  Lucky 
the  roads  are  wet  this  morning  ;  they  '11  swell  the  wheels  as  soon  as  I  get 
started.    Ha  1  there  comes  Phin  with  Jason  Welby !    Any  news,  Phineas  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  lots  !  Let  me  tell,  Jase  ! "  said  Phin,  liolding  his  companion  back 
as  they  came  running. 

<<  Let  go,  Phineas  t ''  said  Mr.  Chatford.  ""  If  it 's  good  news,  no  matter 
which  tells  it." 

'*  He  may  tell ;  I  don't  care,"  said  Jason,  in  a  manly  sort  of  way. 

"  O,  tell  if  you  want  to !     I  won't !  *'  said  Phin,  sulkily. 

^  Well,"  said  Jason,  stepping  forward.  <<  The  thief  paid  us  a  visit  last 
night,  and  we  saw  him." 

"  Who  saw  him  ?  " 

**Ab  and  L  Something  has  been  killing  our  chickens  lately,  and  last 
night  we  thought  we  'd  watch.  So  we  hid  in  the  trough  under  the  shed, 
and  by  and  by  somebody  come  into  the  yard  and  went  up  to  the  stable 
door,  and  was  opening  it,  when  we  stirred  a  little,  to  see  what  he  was  up 
to ;  then  a  dog  growled  at  us ;  then  Ab  said,  '  Show  your  light  1 '  for  we 
had  the  old  tin  lantern  under  a  kag.  We  rushed  out ;  and  there  was  a 
boy  about  as  big  as  Phin  or  me,  and  a  dog  'most  as  big  as  he  was." 

*♦  A  boy ! "  said  Mr.  Chatford.  "  What  sort  of  a  boy  ? "  Thereupon 
followed  a  pretty  correct  description  of  our  unhappy  friend  Jack  as  he 
appeared  to  Jase  and  Ab. 

Meanwhile  a  neighbor  from  the  other  direction  arrived  on  the  spot,  and 
stood  listening  to  the  boy's  story.  He  was  a  somewhat  grim-looking,  stiff 
old  man ;  and  at  every  pause  in  the  narrative  he  nodded  his  grizzled  head 
and  compressed  his  lips  and  scowled  at  Jason.  He  did  not  speak  till  Jason 
had  finished  ;  then  he  said,  '^  Good  morning,  Neighbor  Chatford." 

"  Good  morning.  Squire  Petemot    You  've  heard  of  our  misfortune  ? " 

'*  Yes,  Moses  stopped  at  my  house.  You  say,"  the  squire  turned  to 
Jason,  « that  that  boy  was  a  driver  on  the  canal,  smd  had  been  flung  into 
the  water,  and  had  n't  got  dry  when  you  saw  him  ?  " 

"  That 's  what  he  told  us." 

''  Weil !  that  same  boy  came  to  my  house  with  the  same  dog,  but  with  a 
very  different  story.  I  'd  just  got  into  bed,  but  wife  had  n't  bio  wed  out  the 
light,  when  he  knocked^  and  I  got  up  and  opened  the  door."  Here  followed 
a  circumstantial  account  of  Jack's  interview  with  the  squire,  —  sufficientiy 
accurate,  but  not  flattering  to  our  young  fnend's  character  and  appearance. 
"  He  did  n't  talk  canal  to  me;  he  told  me  he  had  come  out  from  the  city 
in  the  morning  and  had  been  looking  for  work  all  day.  I  knowed  he  was 
a  liar  and  a  thief,"  said  the  stem  old  squire,  whose  harsh  opinion  of  poor 
Jack  seemed  now  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Jason's  story.  "  Why,  the  little 
heathen  did  n't  even  think  of  its  being  Saturday  night,  and  that  to^ay  was 
Sunday \ " 

<'0,  Weill"  said  Mr.  Chatford,  with  a  droll  twist  of  his  cheek  and  a 
humorous  glance  of  the  eye  towards  Mr.  Pipkin,  ^'some  who  I  hope  are 
not  heathens  are  liable  to  forget  that  fact  now  and  then,  —  hey,  Pippy  ?  " 

*<  That 's  a  fact ! "  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  with  a  responsive  pucker  and  twinkle, 
"^here  's  Elder  Corey,  —  as  good  a  church-member  as  any  on  ye,  —  he 
thrashed  oats  in  his  bam  all  one  stormy  Sunday,  four  year*  ago»  and  the 
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women-folks,  they  made  quince  presarves ;  and  they  never  knowed  their 
mistake  till  they  was  drivin*  to  meetin*  in  the  big  wagon  next  day,  and 
seen  the  neighbors  a  ploughin'  and  puttin'  out  their  washin's.  '  What,  to 
work  Sunday,  Brother  Jones ! '  says  the  elder,  thinkin'  he  ought  to  stop 
and  rebuke  the  inickity.  *  Sunday  ? ' .  says  Brother  Jones.  *  Then  the  min- 
ister and  all  on  us  have  blundered,  for  we  had  reg'lar  sarvices  yisterday, 
and  wondered  how  a  little  rain  could  keep^^v  to  hum.'  The  upshot  on 't 
was,  the  elder  wheeled  about,  and  druv  hum,  and  him  and  his  folks  kep' 
Monday,  —  had  prayers,  read  the  Bible,  and. sung  hymns  till  sundown,  by 
hokey !  I  could  name  another  sarcumstance,  'thout  goin'  so  fur  off,  nuther," 
added  Mr.  Pipkin,  slyly,  turning  up  his  eye  again  at  Mr.  Chatford  in  the 
wagon. 

Jack  was  believed  to  be  a  heathen  and  a  thief,  for  all  that,  —  the  untimely 
telling  of  the  story  resulting  in  no  way  to  his  advantage,  except  perhaps 
as  it  delayed  for  a  few  moments  Mr.  Chatford's  departure  in  pursuit  of  him. 

Moses  had  by  this  time  returned,  and  other  neighbors  were  arriving, 
some  on  foot,  one  or  two  on  horseback,  and  Mr.  Welby  and  Ab  in  a  wagon. 
The  whole  neighborhood  seemed  to  be  turning  out  in  great  excitement  to 
aid  in  capturing  the  thief.  Some  thought  he  had  gone  one  way,  some 
another;  and  so  it  happened  that,  within  an  hour  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Pipkin  found  the  stable  door  open,  a  dozen  men  and  boys  were  zealously 
scouring  the  principal  roads  in  that  region,  in  search  of  poor  Jack,  and 
the  horse  and  buggy  he  had  not  taken,  while  all  the  time  he  was  innocently 
enjoying  the  colliers*  hospitality  within  half  a  mile  of  Peach  Hill  Farm. 

"  Huh  !  you  feel  mighty  big  'cause  you  told  the  news,  and  would  n't  let 
me  !  '*  said  Phineas  to  Jason,  with  a  sneer,  as  they  parted  at  the  gate. 

"  Well,  if  that  ain't  the  meanest  fling  I  As  if  I  cared  to  tell  it !  I  ain't 
so  silly  as  all  that  Be  mad,  if  you  want  to."  And  with  a  highly  indepen- 
dent air  Jason  walked  oflfl 

Thereupon  Phineas  relented.  ''  See  here,  Jase !  I  ain't  mad.  Come 
back,  and  le's  talk  about  the  robbery.    Say !  going  to  meeting  to-day  ?  " 

But  Jase,  instead  of  turning  back,  kept  on  down  the  road,  singing  care- 
lessly, 

"  Phin  is  mad,  and  I  am  glad, 

And  I  know  what  will  please  him  ; 
Take  a  stick  and  give  him  a  lick, 
And  see  if  that  will  please  him  I  ** 

He  was  gratified  to  hear  a  stone  come  humming  and  bounding  after  him, 
for  then  he  knew  that  he  had  succeeded  in  exasperating  Phineas.  Thus 
encouraged,  he  repeated  the  pleasant  quatrain. 

Moses  had  taken  a  piece  of  pie  in  his  hand  and  gone  with  his  father  in 
the  one-horse  wagon,  while  Mr.  Pipkin  and  Phineas  stayed  to  do  up  the 
Sunday  "^  morning  chores.  This  arrangement,  though  highly  approved  by 
the  elder  brother,  was  not  popular  with  the  two  who  remained  behind ; 
Phin  complaining  because  he  was  deprived  of  the  ride  and  the  fun,  and  Mr- 
Pipkin  basing  his  objection  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  "  needed  a  good. 
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stont,  courageous  man  to  ketch  a  thief,"  —  that  is  to  say,  a  man  like  P. 
Pipkin,  Esquire.  They  who  stayed  were  destined,  however,  to  reap  qiule 
as  much  glory  from  the  afiair  as  they  who  went 

Having  milked  the  cows,  given  the  pigs  and  calves  their  break^t,  and 
eaten  his  own,  Mr.  Pipkin  started  to  drive  the  catde  to  the  back  pasture. 
Phin  went  trith  him,  partly  for  company,  and  partly  because  he  wanted  to 
look  at  his  woodchuck  trap  over  on  that  part  of  the  farm. 

They  had  not  been  gone  a  great  while  when  Phin  came  rushing  into  the 
house  all  breathless  and  aglow  with  excitement,  shouting,  "Got  the  thief! 
got  the  thief!" 

"  Who  has  ?    Where  ? "  cried  three  or  four  voices  at  once. 

"  We  have  !  Phi 's  coming  with  him  !  "    And  all  ran  to  the  door  to  see. 

There  indeed  was  Mr.  Philander  Pipkin  marching  triumphantly  by  the 
comer  of  the  bam  with  his  hand  on  the  collar  of  the  dirtiest,  raggedest  boy 


they  bad  ever  beheld.  Mr.  Pipkin's  -other  hand  dragged  a  dead  woodchuck 
by  the  hind  leg  ;  while  Lion  walked  meeUy  behind,  as  if  sorrowfully  aware 
that  hia'j-oung  master  had  come  to  grief. 

"  He   was   trying  to  steal   that  woodchuck  out  of  my  trap,"  said  Phin. 
"That 's  his  dog,  and  I  'ra  going  to  have  him  for  mine,  when  he 's  sent  to 

J.  r.  TrowMdge. 
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THE    FAMOUS    VOYAGES    OF    CADAMOSTO. 

HOW  slowly  news  must  have  travelled  before  the  day  of  nevspapen 
and  the  poat-officc  I  After  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  had  been  for 
forty  years  exploring  the  coast  of  Africa,  nothing  was  known  of  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  Venice,  then  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Europe,     Plaiu  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  story  1  am  about  to 

In  the  summer  of  1454,  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian  gentleman  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  who  had  already  made  a  commercial  voyage  to  Flanders,  was 
at  home  in  Venice,  his  cargo  all  sold,  looking  out  for  another  chance  to 
gain  money  in  trade ;  his  intention  being,  as  he  said,  first  to  get  rich  and 
afterwards  to  become  famous.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  length  to  take 
passage  on  board  of  one  of  a  fleet  of  galleys  bound  for  Flanders,  and  carry 
with  him  a  stock  of  goods  suitable  for  that  market.  In  a  straight  line 
Venice  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  miles  from  Amsterdam;  but  in  order 
to  reach  it  by  sea  these  galleys  had  to  sail  nearly  three  thousand  miles, 
keeping  close  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  Early 
in  August  the  galleys  sailed;  and  all  went  well  until  they  were  off  Cape 
Sl  Vincent,  near  the  residence  of  Prince  Henry,  where  they  were  detained 
some  days  by  contrary  winds.  While  the  galleys  were  lying  at  anchor  they 
were  visited  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Antonio  Gonzales 
(one  of  Prince  Henry's  noted  captains)  and  the  Venetian  Consul  for  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  Prince  Henry,  it  seems,  had  requested  these  gen- 
tlemen to  call,  and  give  the  captains  and  passengers  some  account  of  his 
discoveries,  and  show  them  specimens  of  sugar  from  Madeira,  precious 
dye-woods  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  many  other  curiosities  from  the 
newly  discovered  lands. 

Now,  Cadamosto,  a  man  of  education  and  of  noble  birth,  as  many  of  the 
Venetian  merchants  then  were,  and  who  had  passed  much  of  his  life  among 
mariners  and  merchants,  speaks  of  these  discoveries  as  though  he  had 
then  heard  of  them  for  the  first  time !     We  should  gather  from  his  story 
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one  or  two  conditions.    If  a  merchant  or  captain  fitted  up  a  vessel  at  his 
own  expease,  and  loaded  her  with  his  own  merchandise,  then  he  had  to 
pay  the  Prince  one  fifth  of  all  he  might  make  on  the  voyage ;  but  if  the 
Prince  furnished  the  vessel  and  goods,  then  he  had  half  the  profit    In 
either  case,  however,  the  voyager  had  to  bear  the  loss,  if  any  loss  there 
were.    But  it  was  said  that  nobody  returned  from  the  coast  of  Africa  with- 
out a  profitable  cargo.    All  this  and  much  more  the  ambitious  Cadamosto 
drank  in  with  greedy  ears  ;  and  he  was  particularly  well  pleased  to  be  told 
that  there  was  no  man  whom  Prince  Henry  would  receive  with  more  £Eivor 
than  a  Venetian,  because  the  Prince  was  sure  that  there  were  some  spice- 
bearing  countries  in  Afiica,  and  the  Venetians,  he  knew,  were  the  best 
judges  of  spices  in  the  world. 

Elated  by  this  information,  he  went  ashore  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Prince's  residence.  He  was  promptly  admitted  to  converse  with  Prince 
Henry,  who  confirmed  all  that  his  gentlemen  had  said,  and  gave  Cadamosto 
a  full  account  of  the  African  expeditions,  and  of  what  they  had  discovered 
and  brought  home.  Perceiving  that  he  was  intensely  interested,  the  Prince 
assured  him  that  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  try  a  voyage  of  trade  and 
discovery,  he  would  not  fail  to  bestow  upon  him  all  suitable  honor  and 
reward.  The  young  Venetian  needed  no  persuasion.  He  was  on  fire  to 
be  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  see  those  strange  regions,  and  to  come 
back  laden  with  valuable  merchandise,  and  receive  thanks  and  honors  from 
so  illustrious  a  prince.  Returning  to  the  galley,  he  intrusted  all  his  Flanders 
business  to  a  relation,  bought  from  the  galleys  some  things  which  he  thought 
he  should  want  for  an  African  voyage,  and  then  returned  to  Prince  Henry, 
who  was  delighted  to  have  so  spirited  and  competent  a  recruit. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  September,  1454,  when  Cadamosto  left  the  galley. 
It  was  too  late  to  sail  that  year ;  and  he  therefore  took  up  his  abode  near 
the  Prince's  house,  and  spent  the  winter  in  acquiring  further  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  by  other  voyagers,  and  in  fitting  up  his  vessel 
Prince  Henry  hired  for  him  a  stout  caravel  of  ninety  tons,  and  equipped 
it  at  his  own  expense,  being  much  more  desirous  that  Cadamosto  should 
return  with  plenty  of  new  information  than  with  slaves  and  merchandise. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  1455,  records  the  joyous  Cadamosto,  "we  sailed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Almighty,  full  of  hopes,  with  the  wind  northeast 
and  by  north,  directing  our  course  towards  Madeira." 

This  was  a  fair  wind  for  the  voyagers,  and  in  six  days  they  cast  their 
anchor  in  the  road  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira  group,  six  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  firom  Portugal.  There  Cadamosto  found  Prince  Henry's 
colony  flourishing  under  Governor  Perestello.  I  wonder  if  the  Venetian 
merchant  noticed,  toddling  about  the  governor's  house,  his  little  daughter 
Felipa,  then  only  two  or  three  years  old,  who  was  destined  fifteen  years 
later  to  marry  a  certain  map-maker  and  mariner  named  Christopher  Colum- 
bus ?  Columbus  was  then  a  sailor  lad  of  nineteen,  cruising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  bufieting  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  in  vessels  that  coasted 
round  Spain  and  France.    This  little  girl  was  by  and  by  to  be  sent  to 
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Lisbon  to  a  convent-school ;  and  there,  as  she  knelt  to  say  her  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  the  pious  Columbus,  who  attended  mass  every  morning, 
was  to  see  her  and  fall  in  love  with  her.  But  all  this  was  hidden  in.  the 
future.  Cadamosto  could  only .  remark  that  Governor  Perestello  had  a 
sweet  little  child  to  console  him  in  his  long  exile  from  his  native  land. 

After  rambling  a  few  hours  about  this  island,  Cadamosto  went  on  board 
again  and  sailed  for  Madeira,  twenty-six  miles  distant,  and  dropped  anchor 
the  same  evening  off  Machico,  one  of  its  principal  harbors.  Here  he  made 
a  considerable  stay,  and  visited  the  colonies  planted  by  Prince  Heniy 
seVieral  years  before,  now  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  He 
saw  those  famous  fields  of  sugar-cane  which  were  beginning  to  furnish  the 
mother  country  with  an  abundance  of  sugar  ;  and  he  saw  many  Portuguese 
mechanics  making  the  beautiful  woods  of  Madeira  into  tables  of  all^  sorts 
and  sizes,  which  they  sent  to  Portugal  for  sale.  But  nothing  excited  his 
astonishment  so  much  as  the  grapes,  the  bunches  of  which,  he  reports, 
were  three  and  four  spans  in  length,  glorious  to  behold,  of  which  the  colo- 
nists made  wine  that  was  beginning  to  be  famous  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
It  was  only  twenty  years  before  that  Prince  Henry  had  sent  from  Candia 
some  settings  of  vines ;  but  such  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
geniality  of  the  climate,  that  they  had  flourished  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  filled  with  amazement  the  Europeans  who  saw  them.  Cadamosto  was 
evidently  delighted  with  Madeira  ;  it  produced  abundandy  everything  need- 
ful for  man,  and  the  climate  was  so  tempered  by  the  ocean  winds  as  to  be 
almost  always  agreeable.  The- settlements  presented  scenes  of  peace  and 
plenty,  being  a  succession  of  gardens  with  pleasant  cottages  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Already  there  were  two  convents  on  the  island,  which  Cadamosto 
was  informed  were  inhabited  by  monks  *'  of  great  sanctity." 

Continuing  his  -voyage,  he  made  for  the  Canaries,  a  group  of  seven  prin- 
cipal islands,  lying  more  than  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Madeira.  At 
this  group  he  began  to  see  things  strange  and  marvellous.  Four  of  the 
islands  were  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  and  the  other  three  by  a  vigorous 
and  valiant  race  of  natives.  Of  course  there  was  continual  warfare  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Pagans;  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniards  frequently 
landed  upon  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  natives,  surprised  a  village  or  two, 
and  carried  off  into  slavery  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  could  catch 
and  hold.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  brave  natives  defended  them- 
selves, captured  the  Spaniards,  and  made  slaves  of  them,  condemning  them 
to  serve  as  butchers,  —  an  occupation  which  those  poor  people  regarded 
with  peculiar  horror.  Many  a  noble  Spaniard  was  condemned  by  them 
to  pass  his  time  in  killing  and  dressing  goats ;  but  the  Spaniards  in  their 
turn  sent  many  a  cargo  of  the  native  Canarians  to  toil  on  the  farms  of 
Spain. 

Everything  in  these  islands  was  interesting  or  wonderful  to  this  intelli- 
gent Venetian.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  he  thought,  was  sixty  miles  high, 
and  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  !  He  was 
astonished  to  see  the  natives  going  naked,  their  skin  shining  with  goats' 
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grease,  which  they  used  as  a  protection  against  cold.  Besides  being  idol- 
aters, they  had  many  fantastical  customs.  When  a  new  chief  came  into 
power  he  would  give  a  great  feast  to  his  subjects,  which  used  to  conclude 
with  a  horrid  ceremony.  One  of  his  people  offering  to  crown  this  festi- 
val by  killing  himself  the  whole  tribe  would  gather  in  a  certain  valley; 
there,  after  some  ceremonies  had  been  performed,  the  victim  would  make 
his  appearance  upon  a  commanding  height,  when,  after  speaking  some 
words,  he  would  throw  himself  down  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
The  chief  was  then  bound  to  bestow  riches  and  honors  upon  the  victim's 
family  and  relations.  These  people  were  wonderfully  swift  in  running ;  and 
having  often  to  jump  over  the  fissures  in  those  volcanic  isles,  they  could 
leap  from  stone  to  stone  like  bucks,  and  to  distances  which,  said  Cadamosto, 
**  could  hardly  be  believed."  They  could  throw  stones  also  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  dead  shot,  and  with  such  force  as  to  dash  a  shield  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  a  few  throws. 

'<  I  recollect,"  says  Cadamosto,  *'  that  I  saw  myself  a  Canarian  Christian 
who  offered  to  give  to  three  men  twelve  oranges  each,  and  only  to  take 
twelve  himself;  and  who  proposed  a  bet  that  he  would  hit  one  of  the  men 
every  time  he  threw  an  orange,  and  that  he  would  catch  in  his  hand  every 
one  of  their  thirty-six  oranges,  which  they  might  throw  as  hard  as  they 
could  from  a  distance  of  ten  paces.  No  one  would  take  the  bet,  as  the 
bystanders  were  well  aware  that  they  had  no  chance  of  winning." 

Hoisting  his  anchor  and  spreading  his  sails,  Cadamosto  kept  due  south 
for  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Cape  Blanco.  This 
cape,  I  should  think,  is  something  like  our  Cape  Cod,  except  that  the  sand 
is  as  white  as  snow.  It  curves  fifty  miles  out  into  the  ocean,  forming  a 
large  shallow  bay,  called  the  Bay  of  Arguin,  with  islands  and  sand-banks 
and  shallow  places,  dangerous  to  shipping.  At  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
this  bay,  then  and  now  called  Arguin,  Cadamosto  made  some  stay;  for 
there  Prince  Henry  had  begun  to  build  a  castle,  and  there  was  the  depot 
of  the  company  of  merchants,  to  whom  the  Prince  had  granted  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  natives  on  all  that  coast.  A  brisk  commerce  was  going 
on  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  people  of  the  Desert  To  this  island 
the  Desert  chiefs  brought  negroes  and  gold-dust ;  for  which  the  Portuguese 
gave  them  cloth,  linen,  silver,  ready-made  clothes,  and  wheat.  The  Desert 
merchants  bought  the  negroes  from  negro  chiefs  in  Guinea,  paying  for 
them  in  horses,  one  good  Barbary  horse  being  worth  fifteen  negroes. 
Every  summer  ships  came  from  Portugal  to  this  island  bringing  new 
supplies  of  goods,  and  carrying  home  all  the  negroes  and  gold  that  had 
been  gathered  during  the  season.  There  was  then,  Cadamosto  tells  us,  no 
more  landing  in  boats,  and  swooping  off  a  whole  village  fuU  of  people  into 
sudden  and  eternal  slavery.  The  business  had  been  systematized,  and  all 
went  on  by  fair  and  regular  purchase. 

"Violence  has  been  put  an  end  to,"  he  says,  "by  order  of  Don  Henry, 
and  it  is  his  earnest  desire  that  the  Afiicans  should  be  treated  with  becom- 
ing humanity,  as  he  hopes  mild  proceedings  may  induce  them  to  embrace 
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our  faith.''  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  natives,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  had  the  desired  effect  Whole  tribes  of  the  people  along  that  coast 
received  baptism ;  and  to  this  hour  mass  is  daily  said  among  them  by 
Portuguese  priests. 

Cadamosto  was  by  fax  the  most  intelligent  and  inquisitive  voyager  that 
ever  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Henry.  Not  confining  his  Inquiries 
to  the  coast,  he  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  get  information  respect- 
ing the  interior  of  the  country.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  swallowed  every 
story  that  was  told  him,  but  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find 
out  the  truth.  He  learned  that  at  a  distance  of  six  days'  journey  from  the 
ocean  there  was  a  great  depot,  market,  and  rendezvous  of  caravans,  called 
Hoden ;  and  six  days'  journey  beyond  that,  another  great  mart,  called 
Tegazza,  which  means  *<  a  chest  of  gold."  Tegazza  was  noted  for  its  mines 
of  rock-salt.  He  relates  a  curious  story  of  the  manner  in  which  this  salt 
was  purchased  from  the  Desert-traders  by  the  negroes,  whose  country  is 
destitute  of  this  precious  article. 

.^'The  salt  is  carried  in  blocks  upon  the  shoulders  of  negroes  to  the 
banks  of  a  river  which  divides  the  negro  country  from  the  Desert  There 
each  salt-trader  places  his  salt  in  a  heap  and  marks  it  When  all  the  salt 
IS  thus  arranged  in  a  long  row  of  heaps  the  whole  caravan  goes  back  a 
half-day's  joumeLy  into  the  Desert  As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  sight 
the  negroes  ^o  wish  to  buy  the  salt  cross  the  river  in  canoes,  and  place 
near  each  heap  as  much  gold  as  they  are  willing  to  give  for  it ;  after  which 
they  recross  the  river  and  disappear.  Then  the  owners  of  the  salt  return, 
and  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  gold,  they  take  it  and  leave 
the  salt  If  they  do  not  think  the  price  sufficient,  they  go  away  again, 
leaving  both  salt  and  gold  untouched,  unless  perchance  enough  gold  has 
been  left  at  some  of  the  heaps.  In  that  case,  they  take  the  gold  which 
they  consider  a  fair  price,  but  leave  the  gold  which  they  think  insufficient 
Then  the  buyers  return,  and  carry  off  with  them  the  heaps  of  salt  from 
which  the  gold  has  been  taken;  and  as  to  the  other  heaps,  they  either 
put  a  little  more  gold  near  them  and  again  retire,  or  else  take  all  the  gold 
away,  and  thus  decline  to  buy  the  salt"  In  this  strange  manner,  our 
voyager  tells  us,  the  salt  trade  had  been  carried  on  longer  than  the  oldest 
merchant  could  remember ;  and  he  adds  that  he  would  not  have  reported 
so  improbable  a  tale  if  he  had  not  been  positively  assured  of  its  truth  by  a 
great  number  of  natives  entitled  to  belief. 

From  the  Isle  of  Arguin  our  voyagers  directed  their  course  to  the  river 
Senegal,  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  which  divides  the  negroes'  country  fi'om 
the  Desert.  Cadamosto  was  astonished  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
two  banks  of  this  river.  From  its  northern  bank,  for  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  north,  the  Great  Desert  stretched  away,  an  ocean  of  sand,  except 
that,  along  the  coast  and  near  this  river,  there  was  a  light  soil  and  a  scanty 
herbage.  The  inhabitants,  too,  north  of  the  Senegal,  were  of  the  Moorish 
race,  showing  by  theu*  leanness  and  want  of  strength  the  poor  quality  of 
their  food.    But  the  southern  shore  of  the  Senegal  he  found  thickly  cov- 
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ered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation,  while  the  people  were  jet  black,  tall, 

well-formedy  agile,  and  strong.  He  was  full  of  curiosity  respecting  the  negroes> 

and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  shore  among  them.    Stout  and  vigorous 

as  they  were,  they  seemed  to  be  only  the  timid  slaves  of  tyrannical  and 

cruel  kings.    One  king  whom  he  visited  had  a  wife  in  almost  every  village 

of  his  dominions,  each  of  whom  he  had  provided  with  cows,  goats,  and 

other  animals.    When  he  travelled  he  and  all  his  servants  were  entertained 

every  night  at  the  expense  of  one  of  these  wives,  who  had  to  cook  for 

them  a  great  many  dainty  dishes, — glad  enough,  no  doubt,  when  the  king  and 

his  retinue  went  off  to  the  next  village  and  the  habitation  of  another  wife. 

Although  most  of  the  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa  went  about  naked, 
or  nearly  so,  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  yet  a  few  of  the  richer  ones  wore 
a  curious  kind  of  petticoat,  an  apron  in  front  and  another  apron  behind ; 
the  latter  so  long  that  it  swept  the  ground  and  formed  a  kind  of  tail.  No 
belle  of  a  modern  court  was  ever  prouder  of  her  train  than  these  poor 
Africans  were  of  their  long  tails  of  cotton  cloth.  They  would  strut  about, 
looking  round  at  the  tail,  and  proudly  ask  Cadamosto  and  his  comrades 
whether  they  had  ever  seen  any  dress  equal  to  this.  Another  curious  thing 
the  voyagers  observed.  While  the  negroes  were  the  greatest  liars  and 
thieves  that  could  be  found  anywhere,  they  were  exceedingly  kind  and 
generous,  and  would  never  permit  a  stranger  to  go  by  their  houses  witftout 
offering  him  the  best  they  had,  for  which  they  never  would  receive  any 
payment 

Continuing  his  course  southward  eight  hundred  miles  farther,  keeping 
always  close  to  the  shore,  and  sailing  only  by  day,  Cadamosto  came  at 
length  to  the  country  of  the  negro  King  Budomel,  where,  finding  conven- 
ient anchorage,  he  remained  for  some  time.  He  sent  word  to  the  king, 
by  a  negro  interpreter,  that  he  had  arrived  in  his  kingdom  with  horses, 
woollen  cloth,  Moorish  silk,  and  other  goods,  which  were  very  much  at 
his  majesty's  service,  if  he  wished  to  buy  any  of  them.  On  receiving  this 
message  the  king  came  down  near  the  coast  with  a  train  of  fifteen  horse- 
men, and  sent  word  to  Cadamosto,  that  if  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  he 
should  have  an  honorable  reception. 

Cadamosto  went  to  his  majesty,  who  seemed  delighted  to  welcome  the 
strangers,  and  at  once  opened  trade  with  them.  The  king  selected  seven 
Barbary  horses,  with  saddles  and  bridles  complete,  and  told  the  merchant 
that  if  he  would  come  to  his  town,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  he  would  pay 
him  handsomely  for  them.  In  the  mean  time,  to  show  his  good-will,  the 
king  made  Cadamosto  a  present  of  a  little  girl  of  a  "  beautiful  black  color," 
to  wait  upon  him  in  his  cabin  on  board  the  ship.  Cadamosto  accepted  this 
curious  gifl,  and  sent  the  girl  on  board,  while  he  prepared  for  his  journey 
into  the  interior.  The  king  having  provided  him  with  horses,  Cadamosto 
and  a  few  of  his  comrades  had  a  pleasant  ride  to  the  king's  town,  where 
they  were  royally  received,  and  bountifully  entertained  for  the  space  of 
twenty-eight  days.  The  king  paid  him  very  liberally  for  his  horses,  and 
admitted  him  every  day  to  his  presence. 
VOL.  VII.  —  NO.*iii.  10 
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Admission  to  the  presence  of  such  a  potentate,  with  his  body-guard  of 
two  hundred  negroes,  you  hiay  think  was  no  great  privilege.  But  the 
Africans  thought  otherwise ;  for  these  black  kings  were  as  proud  as  any 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe,  and  the  people  gave  them  homage,  as  to  a 
god.  This  Budomel  never  went  from  his  thatched  house  without  being 
attended  by  a  hundred  of  his  negroes ;  and  when  any  natives  wished  to 
enter  his  royal  presence  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  in  the  most  abject 
way  imaginable.  First  they  took  off  their  clothes,  if  they  had  any ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  court-yard  before  the  king's  house,  they 
had  to  fall  on  both  knees,  and  bow  until  their  heads  touched  the  ground ; 
and  then,  scooping  up  a  double  handful  of  sand,  cover  their  heads  with  it, 
and  throw  some  behind  upon  their  shoulders.  Having  done  this,  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  that  miserable  posture,  covered  with  dirt,  for  several 
minutes  without  moving.  Finally  they  walked  toward  the  king  upon  their 
knees ;  and  when  they  had  reached  a  point  two  yards  from  his  august 
person  they  again  bowed  low,  and  poured  more  sand  upon  their  heads ; 
after  which  they  began  humbly  to  state  their  business.  The  king  mean- 
while paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  them,  continuing  to  converse  with 
those  around  him ;  and  when  the  suppliants  had  done  speaking,  dismissed 
them  with  a  few  haughty  words. 

Cadamosto  discovered  the  reason  of  this  cringing  timidity.  Upon  the 
slightest  offence,  the  despot  used  to  punish  his  subjects  by  selling  their 
wives  or  children  or  themselves  into  slavery.  This  punishment  was  the 
more  common,  because  with  fourteen  of  his  subjects  King  Budomel  could 
buy  a  horse  ;  and  the  kings  in  that  country  ranked  according  to  the  number 
of  horses  they  possessed. 

Cadamosto  became  so  intimate  with  this  African  monarch  that  he  could 
say  anything  to  him ;  and  one  day  he  explained  to  him  the  Christian 
religion.  The  king,  it  seems,  practised  a  worship  slightly  resembling  that 
of  the  Mahometans.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  so  condescending  as 
to  invite  his  white  guest  to  see  him  perform  his  devotions,  which  he  did 
in  company  with  a  number  of  persons  whom  Cadamosto  took  to  be  Ma- 
hometan priests. 

First,  they  all  stood  still  awhile  with  their  eyes  lifted  to  heaven.  Then 
they  stepped  forward  two  paces,  and  after  pronouncing  some  words  in  a 
low  voice,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  kissed  it.  All  then  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  repeated  the  same  performance  over  and  over  again  for 
about  half  an  hour.  The  service  done,  the  king  asked  Cadamosto  what 
he  thought  of  it.  The  Venetian  replied,  rather  bluntly,  that  the  religion 
of  which  he  had  just  beheld  a  specimen  was  false,  and  that  the  priests 
who  had  taken  part  in  it  were  unacquainted  with  the  truth.  He  followed 
up  this  plain  statement  by  a  long  tirade  against  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  his  own.  The 
Mahometan  priests,  naturally  enough,  took  fire  and  replied  with  much 
warmth  ;  at  which  the  king  seemed  very  much  amused.  At  length  he 
gave  his  own  opinion,  which  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  good  sense.     The 
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Mahometan  religion,  he  said,  was  very  good,  but  the  Christian  religion 
must  be  better,  because  as  the  Christians  were  richer,  wiser,  and  in  every 
respect  happier  than  the  negroes,  he  thought  God  must  be  better  pleased 
with  their  worship.  Nevertheless,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  negroes  were 
more  sure  of  going  to  heaven  than  the  Christians.  He  believed  that  God, 
being  just,  must  in  the  next  world  make  it  up  to  the  negroes  for  their 
misery  in  this.  White  men,  he  added,  have»  their  heaven  in  this  world, 
and  therefore  it  was  only  fair  that  the  negroes  should  have  one  in  the  world 
to  come. 

After  many  strange  adventures  in  the  dominions  of  this  king,  Cadamosto 
went  on  board  his  vessel;  and  being  still  unsatisfied  kept  on  down  the 
coast,  accompanied  by  two  other  vessels  belonging  to  Prince  Henry.  He 
soon  reached  Cape  Verde,  so  called  from  its  being  covered  with  green 
trees,  unlike  the  capes  north  of  it,  which  are  composed  of  white  sand. 
Passing  beyond  Cape  Verde,  they  came  to  a  region  inhabited  by  negroes 
far  more  savage  and  warlike  than  any  they  had  previously  met  The 
Portuguese  had  some  fierce  and  bloody  encounters  with  them,  nor  could 
they  in  any  way  conciliate  them.  Cadamosto  had  sailed  as  far  as  the 
river  Gambia,  which  is  about  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  equator.  It 
was  his  desire  and  intention  to  ascend  this  river  at  least  a  hundred  miles, 
to  see  if  he  could  not  find  some  negro  tribes  less  savage  ;  but  he  was  now 
met  by  a  difficulty  which  most  of  the  daring  navigators  of  that  time  had 
to  contend  with,  —  a  discontented  crew.  The  sailors  said  they  had  done 
enough  both  for  profit  and  for  glory.  So  impatient  were  they  to  return 
home,  that  Cadamosto,  eager  as  he  was  to  go  on,  deemed  it  best  to  yield, 
lest  their  discontent  should  become  dangerous  mutiny. 

The  brave  adventurer  reached  Portugal  in  safety.  The  Prince  received 
him  with  open  arms,  bestowed  upon  his  followers  bountiful  rewards,  and 
conferred  upon  Cadamosto  the  honors  due  to  his  resolution  and  intelligence. 
I  can  fancy  how  eagerly  the  Prince  listened  to  Cadamosto's  account  of  the 
wonders,  he  had  seen,  of  the  strange  people  and  lands  he  had  visited,  and 
how  much  he  must  have  regretted  that  Cadamosto  was  obliged  to  turn 
back  just  as  he  seemed  about  to  make  discoveries  more  interesting  than 
those  of  any  voyager  before  him. 

Thus  honored  and  encouraged  by  the  Prince,  Cadamosto  the  next  year 
made  another  voyage  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  not  only  sailed  up  the 
river  Gambia,  but  explored  the  coast  south  of  it,  discovering  two  other 
rivers,  and  a  group  of  islands,  and  greatly  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 
On  this  voyage  he  saw  the  elephant  in  its  native  haunts,  and  took  home  4 
as  a  present  to  Prince  Henry  a  salted  elephant's  leg.  The  Prince  found  ^ 
the  leg  more  interesting  to  talk  about  than  nice  to  eat,  elephant's  flesh  being 
dry,  tough,  and  tasteless. 

And  so  the  work  of  discovery  went  on,  each  year  some  brave  captain  or 
adventurous  merchant  going  a  little  farther  down  the  coast  of  Africa  than 
any  one  had  dared  to  go  before.  It  was  now  1457,  and  two  thousand  miles 
of  the  coast  had  been  explored. 

yames  Parton* 
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THE    GREAT   WHITE   OWL. 


HE  sat  aloft  on  the  rocky  height, 
Snow-while  above  the  snow. 
In  the  winter  morning  calm  and  bright. 

And  I  gazed  at  him,  below. 
Mc  faced  the  east  where  the  sunshine  streamed 

On  the  singing,  sparltling  sea. 
And  he  blinked  with  his  yellow  eyes  that  seemed 

All  sightless  and  blank  to  be. 
The  snow-birds  swept  in  a  whirling  crowd 

About  him  gleefully, 
And  piped  and  whistled,  sweet  and  loud. 

But  never  a  plume  stirred  he. 
Singing  they  passed  and  away  they  flew 

Through  the  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
Cloud-like  he  sat  with  the  living  blue 

Of  the  sky  behind  him,  clear. 
"Give  yon  good  morrow,  friend  1"  1  cried 

He  wheeled  his  large  round  head 


I 
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Solemn  and  stately  from  side  to  side, 
But  never  a  word  he  said. 

"O  lonely  creature,  weird  and  white, 

Why  are  you  sitting  there, 
Like  a  glimmering  ghost  from  the  still  midnight 

In  the  beautiful  morning  air?" 

He  spumed  the  rock  with  his  talons  strong, 

No  human  speech  brooked  he ; 
Like  a  snow-flake  huge  he  sped  along, 

Swiftly  and  noiselessly. 

His  wide  slow-waving  wings  so  white 

Heavy  and  soft  did  seem, 
Yet  rapid  as  a  dream  his  flight, 

And  silent  as  a  dream. 

And  when  a  distant  crag  he  gained, 

Bright  twinkling  as  a  star, 
He  shook  his  shining  plumes,  and  deigned 

To  watch  me  from  afar. 

And  once  again,  when  the  evening  red 

Burned  dimly  in  the  west, 
I  saw  him  motionless,  his  head 

Bent  forward  on  his  breast. 

Dark  and  still  'gainst  the  sunset  sky 

Stood  out  his  figure  lone, 
Crowning  the  bleak  rock,  far  and  high, 

By  sad  winds  overblown. 

Did  he  dream  of  the  ice-flelds,  stark  and  dresur, 

Of  his  haunts  on  the  Arctic  shore  ? 
Or  the  downy  brood  in  his  nest  last  year 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador? 

Had  he  fluttered  the  Esquimau  huts  among? 

How  I  wished  he  could  speak  to  me! 
Had  he  sailed  on  the  icebergs,  rainbow  hung. 

In  the  open  Polar  Sea? 

O,  many  a  tale  he  might  have  told 

Of  marvellous  sounds  and  sights. 
Where  the  world  lies  hopeless  and  dumb  with  cold 

Through  desolate  days  and  nights. 

But  with  folded  wings,  while  the  darkness  fell. 

He  sat,  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 

And  charmed  as  if  by  a  subtile  spell 

I  mused  on  the  wondrous  Bird. 

Celia  Thaxter. 
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FLIBERTIGIBBET. 

"  T  ERUSALEM,  forever  free, 
^    Beautiful  land  of  rest," 

sang  the  Sunday  school.    And, 

"  Jerusalem,  forever  gay, 
Kick  up  yer  heels  an'  dance  away/' 

sang  Flibertigibbet  from  the  fence  outside. 

There  never  was  anything  more  Hke  a  monkey  and  less  like  a  boy  than 
Flibertigibbet  That  was  not  his  real  name.  A  stranger,  much  amused 
at  his  curious  appearance  and  his  queer  capers,  said  in  his  heanng,  <'  That 
boy  is  a  perfect  Flibertigibbet";  he,  apparently  liking  the  sound,  caught 
it  up,  and  ever  afterwards,  when  asked  his  name,  responded  **  Flibtigib  " ; 
and  nobody  seemed  to  remember  that  he  had  ever  had  any  other. 

He  would  have  been  a  perfect  treasure  to  an  Ethiopian  minstrel  troupe. 
In  his  methods  of  locomotion  he  approached  the  marvellous,  —  very  rarely 
walking  upright  on  his  feet,  but  sometimes  going  sideways,  like  a  crab, 
on  hands  and  feet ;  sometimes  revolving  like  a  wheel,  first  one  hand,  then 
one  foot  on  the  ground ;  and  again  walking  on  his  hands,  both  heels  in 
the  air.  All  day  long  he  haunted  the  school-house,  pushing  the  door  ajar 
and  peering  through  the  crack,  flattening  his  nose  against  the  windows  and 
making  faces  at  the  children,  climbing  to  the  roof  of  the  one-story  building, 
and  shouting  down  the  chimney,  or  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  shingles.  These 
exercises  he  occasionally  varied  by  going  through  a  course  of  gymnastics 
on  the  porch,  singing  for  accompaniment  the  chorus  of  "  Rally  round  the 
flag  "  ;  his  version  of  the  second  line  being,  "  Down  wiz  a  cwetah,  ye-up 
wiz  a  stah,"  —  that  "ye-up  "  given  with  a  shriek  that  more  than  once,  before 
we  became  accustomed  to  it,  made  us  hastily  drop  book  or  pencil  and  run 
to  the  door,  thinking  that  some  one  was  hurt. 

Considering  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion,  and  such  extraor- 
dinary motion  too,  it  was  fortunate  that  he  wore  but  one  garment.  What 
that  garment  was,  whether  a  high  pair  of  pantaloons  with  a  string  round 
the  neck,  or  a  long  jacket  with  a  ruflle  at  the  knee,  no  mortal  could  tell. 
We  looked  at  it  and  puzzled  over  it ;  but  how  it  was  made,  or  put  on,  or 
kept  on,  we  never  discovered.  Nobody  ever  attempted  to  guess  what 
the  article  he  wore  on  his  head  had  originally  been.  If  a  hat,  every  vestige 
of  brim  was  gone ;  it  was  so  thickly  encrusted  with  dirt,  both  outside  and 
in,  that  it  stood  on  his  head  erect  and  solid  as  a  wooden  bowl;  and  he 
had  a  way  of  pulling  it  down  over  his  left  eye  and  winking  from  under  it, 
that  was  perfectly  irresistible. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  get  him  into  school ;  but  "  nobody  did  n't 
kotch  him  in  dar,  whar  he  got  ter  sit  still  all  day."  After  much  persuasion 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  Sunday  school ;  but  his  promise  was 
given  with  the  proviso  that  "  ef  he  did  n't  like  it,  he  warn't  a  gwine  ter  stay." 
So  one  Sunday  he  walked  in,  as  independent  as  ever,  and  perfectly  indif- 
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ferent  to  the  contrast  between  himself  and  the  other  children,  all  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  best  He  was  placed  in  a  class,  and  sat  down,  keeping 
his  hat  on,  and  winking  harder  than  ever. 

During  the  lesson  the  question  was  asked,  "  Of  what  are  we  made  ? " 
One  of  the  children,  pointing  to  the  new-comer,  who  excited  considerable 
curiosity  among  them,  said,  "  Does  you  know  dat  ar,  boy  ?  " 
"  Spec  I  does,"  said  Flibertigibbet. 
"  Well,  what  am  it  den,  —  what  am  you  made  ob  ?  " 
He  rolled  his  great,  wide-open  eyes  round  for  a  minute,  then  drawled  out, 
"  Sa-a-and." 

"Hi!"  exclaimed  his  questioner;  "you  dunno  noffin,  boy;  you  ain't 
made  o'  no  sand  ;  you  *s  made  o'  dirt." 

This  seemed  to  strike  Flibertigibbet  as  rather  personal,  and  he  doubled 
his  fists  and  turned  fiercely  upon  the  speaker :  "  Say  dat  ar  agin,  boy,  an' 
I  '11  mash  yer  mouf.     I  ain't  no  mo*  dirt  dan  you  is." 

"  Well,  who  say  you  is  ?  We  's  all  made  o'  dirt,  de  hull  on  us,  de  teacher 
an'  all." 

To  this  astounding  statement  Fhbertigibbet  made  no  reply,  but  indulged 
in  a  prolonged  whistle. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  conducted  himself  more  peaceably  than  we 
had  feared  would  be  possible  ;  and  we  began  to  have  some  hopes  of  taming 
him.  The  next  Sunday  he  came  again,  and  was  asked  a  question  respect- 
ing what  he  had  been  taught  the  Sunday  previous.  He  looked  reflectively 
at  the  ceiling,  inquiringly  out  of  the  window,  and  sympathizingly  at  his 
bare  feet,  which  he  twisted  over  one  another  incessantly;  but  made  no 
answer.  His  teacher  said,  "  Don't  you  remember  that  I  told  you  about  that 
last  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Yaas  'm,  I  knows  dat  yer  telled  me  suffin,  but  de  win*  blowed  so  hard 
I  mus'  ha'  done  forgot  it."  And  again  he  broke  out  into  a  whistle,  appar- 
ently considering  this  an  exercise  eminently  suited  to  the  time  and  place. 

This  being  stopped,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  trying  how 
far  he  could  slide  down  the  bench  without  falling  off;  and  that  was  his 
last  appearance  at  Sunday  school.  But  every  Sunday  afterwards  he  sat 
the  whole  afternoon  on  the  fence  in  froRt  of  the  school-house,  seeming  to 
enjoy  himself  exceedingly,  and  occasionally  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
responses  to  the  singing  of  the  school ;  all  of  them  pretty  much  after  the 
style  of  "  Jerusalem,  forever  gay." 

On  this  particular  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  not  alone.  He  sat  on  the 
fence  holding  the  end  of  a  string;  and  on  the  ground,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  string,  was  a  dog.  And  such  a  looking  dog !  There  was  something 
about  him  that  reminded  one  of  a  King  Charles  spaniel.  But  that  has 
long  silky  hair,  white  and  glossy  brown ;  while  this  little  animal  was  cov- 
ered with  what  looked  like  tufts  of  black  wool,  and  his  face  was  black. 
The  only  white  about  him  was  on  his  feet ;  and  they  looked  all  the  whiter 
by  contrast  with  the  black.  He  had  the  soft  brown  eyes  peculiar  to  the 
King  Charles  spaniel ;  and  he  turned  them  appealingly  upon  the  passers- 
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by,  as  if  he  would  say  to  them  that  he  had  seen  better  days,  that  he  was 
a  dog  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  beg  them  to  come  to  his  aid.  When 
Flibertigibbet  first  appeared  with  this  dog  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed 
that  he  had  come  into  possession  of  him  by  means  not  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Eighth  Commandment ;  and  that  his  remark- 
able appearance  was  owing  to  something  that  had  been  done  to  disguise 
him.  But  Flibertigibbet,  thinking  probably  that  possession  was  ^'nine 
tenths  of  the  law,"  was  indifferent  to  public  sentiment. 

Well,  he  sat  there  on  the  fence,  holding  b&X  to  the  dog's  string;  the 
bright,  sharp  eyes  winking  away  from  under  the  old  hat,  ready  to  see  every- 
thing that  was  going  on.  But  there  was  not  much  to  see  just  then,  —  only 
the  school-house,  >with  the  trees  behind  it,  holding  up  their  naked  branches 
to  show  what  the  cruel  autumn  winds  had  done  to  them,  a  few  crows 
wheeling  lazily  in  the  air,  and  the  sleepy  old  country  road  stretching  away 
in  the  distance.  By  and  by  something  seemed  to  be  moving  up  the  road. 
The  keen  eyes  caught  this  as  soon  as  it  came  in  sight,  and,  watching  it 
closely,  at  last  made  out  that  it  was  a  hat.  Soon  from  under  the  hat  emerged 
a  boy ;  and  following  the  boy  appeared  something  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  dog. 

The  boy  walked  up  to  the  fence  and  stood  in  front  of  Flibertigibbet,  and 
his  dog  walked  up  and  stood  in  front  of  Flibertigibbet's  dog ;  and  then  the 
four  stared  at  each  other.  They  took  it  very  coolly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spaniel ;  and  he  seemed  more  alarmed  than  gratified  at  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  his  visitor.  And  not  much  wonder ;  for  he  was  a  queer- 
looking  animal,  with  a  body  like  a  bull-dog,  ears  like  a  mastiff,  and  a  tail 
like  an  exclamation-point,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  that  would 
totally  disqualify  him  for  admission  to  membership  in  the  peace  society. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  question  from  Flibertigibbet  '^  Dat  ar  yer 
dog  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that 's  my  dog ;  an'  the  way  he  '11  catch  rats  an'  chaw  'em  up 
's  a  caution.  But  what  kind  of  a  dog  is  that  o'  yourn  ?  I  never  see  one 
like  him  ;  an'  I  've  seen  heaps  o'  dogs  too." 

"  But  yer  hain't  nebber  seen  noflSn  like  dat  ar,"  said  Flibertigibbet.  "  He 
act  jes'  like  folks  ;  set  up  ter  de  table  on  a  cheer,  an'  eat  outen  a  plate,  an' 
wipe  he  mouf  when  he  froo,  jes'  like  folks  does." 

"  O,  go  'long.  S'pose  I  'm  goin'  to  b'lieve  that  ?  You  must  think  I  'm 
green." 

"  Don'  care  ef  yer  b'liebs  it  er  not.  Dat 's  so  ;  an'  dar  's  lots  o'  folks  seen 
him." 

"  Well,  what  kind  of  a  dog  is  he  any  way  ?  I  thought  I  knowed  all  the 
kinds  o'  dogs,  but  I  never  see  one  like  him.  He  'd  ought  to  be  a  spaniel 
by  his  ears  and  his  make  ;  but  his  hair  —  I  say,  let 's  look  at  that  dog  "  ;  and 
he  made  a  motion  to  take  him  up. 

But  Flibertigibbet  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  jumped  from  the  fence, 
and  catching  the  dog  up  under  his  arm,  exclaimed,  "  No,  yer  don't  Ef  yer 
don'  b'lieb  what  I  tells  yer,  yer  ain't  a  gwine  ter  look  at  noflin."    And  he 
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marched  off,  leaving  the  boy  staring  after  him  with  mingled  curiosity  and 
suspicion. 

This  turned  out  to  be  rather  an  unfortunate  adventure  for  Flibertigibbet 
The  boy,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  dogs^  was  determined 
to  find  out  to  what  species  this  one  belonged ;  and  when  he  met  any  one 
who  he  thought  could  tell  him,  he  would  describe  the  dog,  and  repeat  what 
his  owner  said  about  him.  It  happened  that  this  came  in  time  to  the  ears 
of  a  Mr.  Graves,  who  knew  that  some  friejnds  of  his,  living  about  five  miles 
distant,  had  lost  a  King  Charles  spaniel,  which  they  valued  very  highly. 
The  description  given  of  Flibertigibbet's  dog  led  him  to  think  that  it  might 
be  the  lost  spaniel  disguised ;  particularly  as  he  had  been  taught  to  sit  at 
table,  and  eat  from  a  plate  and  use  a  napkin,  exactly  as  Flibertigibbet  said. 
So  Mr.  Graves  took  a  walk  one  day,  on  purpose  to  see  the  wonderful  dog, 
and,  looking  closely  at  him,  was  sure  that  it  was  the  missing  spaniel,  with 
part  of  his  hair  cut  off,  and  the  rest  dyed  black. 

And  now  to  prove  it  An  idea  came  to  Mr.  Graves,  which  he  determined 
to  carry  out  without  delay.  He  was  a  ventriloquist,  and  could  throw  his 
voice  in  any  direction,  changing  it  at  the  same  time  so  that  it  could  not 
be  recognized.    This  wonderful  power  he  would  use  in  the  dog's  behalf. 

He  found  Flibertigibbet  in  his  usual  place,  on  the  fence  in  front  of  the 
school-house.  Stopping  in  front  of  him,  he  asked,  "  Where  did  you  get 
that  dog  ?  " 

*'  My  uncle  done  brung  him  f 'um  de  city,*'  said  Flibertigibbet 

*'  I  don't  believe  it    I  think  you  stole  him." 

« 'Deed  I  nebber,"  protested  Flibertigibbet 

<'  Well,  I  'm  going  to  ask  him  about  it  Now,  doggie,  tell  me  the  truth ; 
do  you  belong  to  Flibertigibbet  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  then  in  a  curious  half-squeal,  half-bark,  issuing 
apparently  from  the  dog's  mouth,  came  the  answer  "  No." 

Flibertigibbet  started  back,  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  their  sockets, 
and  stared  from  dog  to  man,  and  back  again,  in  mingled  fear,  wonder,  and 
incredulity. 

"  Where  did  he  get  you  ?  "  And  the  dog  apparently  barked  out,  "  Stole 
me  firom  Mr.  Campbell." 

Flibertigibbet  dropped  the  string,  and  put  one  leg  over  the  fence. 

^  What  did  he  do  to  you  after  he  stole  you  ?  " 

"  Cut  my  hair  off  and  blacked  me." 

The  other  leg  followed  its  mate,  and  Flibertigibbet  bounded  down  the 
hill,  stumbling  over  rocks,  rolling  in  hollows,  but  never  stopping  till  he 
found  a  hiding-place  in  the  adjacent  woods. 

The  spaniel,  his  hair  grown  and  the  black  washed  off,  resumed  his  proper 
position  in  society,  but  ever  afterwards  ran  and  hid  himself  when  a  colored 
boy  approached  the  house. 

It  was  long  before  Flibertigibbet  was  seen  again  in  his  accustomed  haunts ; 
and  when  he  at  length  appeared  it  was  with  a  subdued  air  and  a  manifest 
repugnance  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  dogs. 

Elizabeth  Kilham, 
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VOLCANOES    AND    GEYSERS. 


THE  next  evening  we  were  at  the  Professor's,  Cale  Betson  came  in  jubi- 
lant, and  told  in  high  glee  how  he  had  met  and  confuted  George  Orvis. 

"  1  only  wish  the  same  crowd  that  heard  our  first  dispute  could  have 
heard  the  last  one !  He  could  n't  say  a  word  to  my  argument  about  the 
tides  that  would  heave  the  crust  of  the  earth  twice  a  day,  if  it  rested  on  an 
ocean  of  fire ;  and  when  I  demonstrated  that  no  crust  could  ever  have 
formed  on  matter  so  intensely  hot,  he  looked  foolish  enough.  1  thought  I 
should  burst  with  laughter.  The  joke  is,  I  crushed  him  with  arguments 
which  I  don't  believe  in  myself!  " 

"  You  see,  boys,"  said  the  Professor,  playfully  patting  Cale  on  the  back, 
"  how  easy  it  is  to  talk  on  either  side  of  almost  any  question  !  Our  talented 
young  friend  here  should  be  a  lawyer." 

"If  1  had  been  George  Orvis,"  said  I,  "one  of  Cale's  arguments  would 
have  received  an  answer.  I  should  have  said  that  the  earth's  crust  was 
sohd  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  tides  from  forming  under  it." 

"  But  he  had  already  maintained  that  it  was  a  mere  scum  on  his  fiery 
ocean,"  said  Cale. 

"  In  that  case,"  I  replied,  "  bo  mucli  the  worse  for  him." 
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"  Very  good,"  said  the  Professor.  "  But  the  other  argument,  —  that  the 
temperature  of  any  melting  met^l  cannot  be  raised  above  the  point  of  fusion 
as  long  as  any  part  remains  unmelted,  and  that,  consequently,  the  existence 
of  an  intensely  heated  molten  mass  under  the  earth's  crust  is  impossible,  — 
what  do  you  say  to  that,  Augustus  ?  " 

"  If  that  proves  anything,"  said  I,  "it  proves  that  the  existence  of  lava, 
heated  above  the  point  of  fusion,  within  the  earth's  cold  crust,  is  also 
impossible  ;  don't  it  ?  " 

"  And  that  is  proving  too  much ! "  struck  in  Cale  Betson,  who  is  always 
ready  to  catch  the  tail  of  another  fellow's  idea.  "  So  it  don't  prove  any- 
thing ! " 

The  Professor  laughed  approvingly.  "  I  wonder  George  Orvis  did  n't 
think  of  that !  There  is  something,"  he  added,  "  very  curious  in  the  manner 
in  which  certain  bodies  retain  their  heat.  I  once  visited  Mount  Vesuvius, 
six  months  after  an  eruption ;  and  I  well  remember  how  astonished  I  was 
when  my  guide  showed  me  a  stream  of  the  recent  lava,  which  had  been 
cooling  all  that  while.  Over  it  a  crust  had  formed,  but  it  was  easily  broken, 
and  >ve  thrust  a  stick  into  it.  A  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  the  stick 
was  set  on  fire,  and  it  came  out  flaming  like  a  torch." 

"  And  the  hot  lava  had  been  there  half  a  year ! "  said  Cale.  "  How  large 
was  the  stream  ?  " 

**  It  filled  a  ravine  which  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifty  feet  deep. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  what  has  been  observed  of  the  great  lava  rivers 
of  Iceland,  which  have  been  found  hot  eight  or  nine  years  after  their  erup- 
tion. Do  you  know  how  the  people  of  Sicily  are  supplied  with  ice  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Etna  ? " 

"  That  seems  a  rather  sudden  change  from  a  warm  to  a  cool  subject," 
I  said. 

"  It  is  only  another  side  of  the  same  subject,"  replied  the  Professor.  "  A 
long  while  ago  —  nobody  knows  how  long,  centuries  probably  —  a  river  of 
lava  flowed  from  Etna  over  an  immense  body  of  snow  on  the  mountain- 
side.    And  what  do  you  think  was  the  result  ?  " 

"  An  all-fired  sputtering  and  hissing  !  "  said  Croll  Wagner. 

"  The  lava  melted  the  snow,"  said  Abel  Montey. 

"  The  snow  cooled  the  lava,"  said  Cale  Betson. 

"  All  I  know  about  it,"  replied  the  Professor,  "  is  this :  that  in  1828,  when 
the  island  was  burning  up  with  the  intense  summer  heat,  the  people  found 
ice  in  caves  under  that  bed  of  lava.  It  was  considered  as  much  a  provi- 
dential circumstance  as  our  deposits  of  coal  stowed  in  the  earth,  ages  ago, 
for  the  day  of  man's  necessity.  Quarries  of  ice  were  opened  beneath  the 
ancient  lava  stream,  —  inexhaustible  quarries,  that  are  worked  with  profit, 
I  believe,  to  this  day.  The  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  said  to  derive 
a  large  revenue  firom  the  sale  of  this  wonderfully  preserved  ice." 

"  How  could  it  have  been  preserved,  if  lava  is  so  hot  ? "  Abel  Montey 
inquired. 

"  Lyell,  the  geologist,  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  at  first  protected  by  a 
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layer  of  ashes  from  the  volcano  falling  upon  it  before  the  lava  flowed  over  it 
The  snow  was  compressed  to  ice,  and  the  lava,  cooling,  became  an  immense 
blanket,  which  has  kept  it  for  ages. 

"  Where  volcanic  eruptions  strike  unprotected  snow,"  the  Professor  con- 
tinued, '^  sometimes  tremendous  torrents  are  caused  by  its  sudden  melting. 
Mount  Etna,  which,  though  in  a  warm  climate,  rises  into  regions  of  per- 
petual snow,  —  for  it  is  a  mountain  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  hig^, — 
has  often  been  the  scene  of  such  freshets.  In  1755  streams  of  lava  from 
the  crater,  flowing  upon  abysses  of  snow,  sent  a  river  down  the  mountain, 
sweeping  everything  before  it" 

*'  Old  Etna  is  the  most  famous  volcano  in  the  world,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Abel 
Montey. 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  famous.  It  is  about  three  times  the 
height  of  Vesuvius.  Its  base  spreads  over  an  area  said  to  be  eighty-seven 
miles  in  circumference.  Yet  the  streams  of  lava  from  the  crater  often  reach 
beyond  that  limit,  and  devastate  the  fine,  cultivated  country  about  its  slopes. 
In  1669  there  was  an  eruption  from  chasms  which  opened  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  Rivers  of  lava  poured  down,  and  fourteen  villages  were 
destroyed.  There  was  one  enormous  crack,  twelve  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing up  the  mountain,  —  muttering  and  bellowing  like  a  frightful  mouth,  and 
flaming  with  dazzling  light  There  were  several  other  such  fissures,  show- 
ing in  horrid  stripes  the  burning  heart  of  the  volcano.  The  lava  reached 
the  seaport  town  of  Catania,  on  the  upper  side  of  which  a  wall  sixty  feet 
high  had  been  built  to  protect  it  against  eruptions.  The  terrible  tide  rose 
slowly  against  that  wall  —  higher  and  higher  —  and  at  last  poured  over  it 
in  a  fiery  cascade." 

*'  A  cataract  of  lava  sixty  feet  high  I "  cried  Cale  Betson.  '*  I  wish  I  could 
have  seen  it ! " 

"  The  people  of  Catania  were  not  delighted,"  said  the  Professor.  "  To 
avert  the  danger  they  attempted  to  turn  the  stream." 

"  How  could  they,  if  a  sixty-foot  wall  would  n't  dam  it  ?  " 

'<  It  had  some  fifteen  miles  to  flow  before  reaching  the  sea.  Such  thick, 
heavy  stuff"  does  not,  when  hottest,  run  like  water,  and  it  moves  more  and 
more  slowly  as  it  cools.  It  was  about  three  weeks  making  its  way  to 
Catania.  By  that  time  a  thick  crust  had  formed,  confining  it  at  the  sides, 
as  the  fiery  river  swelled  and  heaped  itself  up  within.  Often  the  pressure 
became  so  great  that  the  red-hot  lava  rushed  out  in  a  fresh  stream  at  one 
side.  The  people  of  Catania  started  to  break  through  the  crust,  in  order 
to  draw  ofi*  in  another  direction  the  flood  which  was  pouring  down  upon 
their  city.  But  the  people  of  Paterno  sent  out  armed  bands  to  prevent 
them,  as  the  new  current  threatened  to  rush  their  way." 

"  How  wide  was  the  stream  ?  " 

''  It  was  some  six  hundred  yards  wide  when  it  reached  the  sea.  The 
water  leaped  yelling  and  howling  into  the  air  as  the  hot  lava  poured  into 
it ;  a  cloud  of  steam  went  up,  with  roars  of  thunder,  and  awful  darkness." 

The  Professor  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  great  eruption  of  Skapta 
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Jokul  in  Iceluid,  in  1783.  The  lava  flowed  in  two  great  rivers,  one  of 
which,  he  said,  was  fifty  miles  long,  fifteen  miles  in  greatest  breadth,  and 
in  places  six  hundred  feet  deep.  Qouds  of  volcanic  dust  darkened  the 
island  for  a  whole  year,  and  spread  even  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  to 
countries  two  thousand  miles  away. 

"How  does  the  crater  of  a  volcano  look,  anyhow?"  CroU  Wagner 
wanted  to  Icnow.    "  Is  there  just  one  l>ig  hole  f " 

"  There  are  often  a  good  many  big  holes,  as  you  call  them,  to  one  craler, 
and  several  craters  to  one  volcano.  The  principal  crater  of  Mount  Etna 
opens  through  a  cone  of  stones  and  ashes  over  a  thousand  feet  high  ;  from 
the  summit  of  which  one  can  look  down  into  the  craters  of  many  smaller 
cones  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain, — old  Father  Etna  being  surrounded, 
in  fact,  by'a  numerous  family  of  about  eighty  volcanoes,  great  and  smalL 

"  The  huge  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  has  many  old  craters,  and 
new  ones  are  constantly  forming.    Near  the  summit  is  an  enormous  gulf. 


two  or  three  miles  across,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  deep ;  its  bottom 
seamed  with  ridges,  and  half  filled  with  beds  of  lava  and  ashes,  fiT)m  which 
smoking  mounds  rise  here  and  there,  like  so  many  little  volcanoes.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  same  mountain,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  crater  in  the  world.  It  is  a  thousand  feet 
deep,  and  at  its  t>ottom  is  a  burning  lake  of  liquid  lava. 
"  The  ancient  crater  of  Fopocatapetl,  a  thousand  feet  deep,  is  now  a  very 
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good  sulphur-mine.  The  natives  of  the  country  descend  into  it,  by  means 
of  a  windlass  and  rope,  to  gather  the  sulphur  that  has  collected  in  caves 
at  the  bottom." 

"  Do  all  volcanoes  throw  out  the  same  kind  of  matter  ? "  some  one  in- 

"  All  lavas  are  found  to  be  composed  of  about  the  same  variety  of  mineral 
substances ;  though  they  vary  much  in  appearance  when  solidllied.  There 
is  a  kind  called  obsidian,  which  has  a  glassy  took,  owing  to  its  perfect  fusion 
and  sudden  cooling." 

*'  1  have  seen  some  that  was  almost  as  light  as  wood,"  said  Cale. 

"  That  sort  we  call  pumice ;  and  its  porous  character  is  due  to  innumer- 
able bubbles  of  steam  in  the  cooling  lava.    Lava  cooltug  under  a  pressure  ' 
makes  solid  rock.    Volcanic  ashes  are  burnt  particles  of  the  same  material. 
Some  volcanoes  emit  vast  floods  of  mud.     Eruptions  of  water  are  still  more 
common.     Sometimes  flshes  have  been  thrown  out. 

"  Some  very  curious  phenomena,"  the  Professor  continued,  "  are  pro- 
duced by  subterranean  waters  coming  in  contact  with  the  subterranean  heat 
of  the  globe.  In  the  volcanic  districts  of  New  Zealand  there  are  wonderful 
boiling  lakes.  From  some  of  the  springs  hot  water  spouts  to  a  great 
height,  in  ceaseless  quantities.  As  it  is  charged  with  lime,  it  gives  to  every- 
thing it  touches  a  beautiful  alabaster  lining.  At  the  outlet  of  these  lakes 
the  water,  pouring  over  the  hillside,  has  formed  a  series  of  broad  alabaster 
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terraces,  exquisitely  polished,  and  fringed  here  and  there  with  stalactites, 
like  icicles. 

"California  has  some  remarkable  spouting-springs.  I  will  read  you  a 
little  about  them  in  a  book  I  have  here.  'Two  miles  from  the  geysers 
we  began  to  hear  them  roar  like  ocean  steamers.'  Geyser  is  simply  the 
Icelandic  word  for  spouting-spring,  you  kndw,"  the  Professor  explained. 
"  *  Turning  a  corner,' "  he  went  on,  reading  and  skipping,  "  *  I  saw  a  column 
of  smoke  from  Steamboat  Spring  rising  fully  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground.  Then  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Devil's  Cafion.  The  steep 
walls  of  the  narrow  ravine  rise  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  — 
bare,  springy,  ashen,  clayey  soil,  without  the  faintest  sign  of  grass  or  shrub. 
Soon  we  were  among  clouds  of  steam  issuing  from  the  soil  at  the  water's 
edge ;  the  mud  everywhere  too  hot  for  one  to  bear  his  hand  in  it.  Now 
we  began  to  encounter  hot  streams  bubbling  up  beside  the  creek ;  some 
clear  and  blue  ;  others,  within  two  feet  of  them,  black ;  some  very  bitter, 
forming  white  incrustations  of  salt,  and  others  depositing  fine-fibred,  exqui- 
site flowers  of  sulphur,  like  delicate  yellow  or  black  moss.  Hot,  cold,  and 
boiling  springs  are  side  by  side,  each  with  its  own  individual  hue,  blue, 
brown,  black,  red,  green,  yellow,  pink,  or  gray.  We  passed  the  Devil's 
Washbowl,  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  and  other  localities  quite  as  infernal  in 
sound,  heat,  and  smell  as  in  name.  The  jets  of  steam  and  the  bubbling  up 
of  hot  water  are  curious  enough,  but  the  boiling  within  hundreds  of  cavities 
under  ground,  dimly  seen  but  clearly  heard  through  their  narrow  mouths, 
is  still  more  startling  and  impressive.  There  are  fully  one  thousand  places 
where  steam  issues  from  the  banks.  At  times,  the  ground  shakes  so  as 
to  rattle  the  crockery  in  the  hotel  one  third  of  a  mile  away.'  * 

"  But  the  true  geysers,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  are  those 
of  Iceland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hecla.  Here  is  what  another 
writer  says  of  the  Great  Geyser.  *  To  reach  it,'  the  Professor  read,  skip- 
pingly, as  before,  *  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  pools  of  boiling 
water  and  quagmires  of  soft  clay  that  intervened,  and  consequently  arrived 
at  the  spot  with  our  ankles  nicely  poulticed.  A  smooth,  silicious  basin 
seventy-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
as  in  a  washing-bowl  on  board  a  steamer,  stood  before  us,  bri.m  full  of 
water  just  upon  the  simmer,  while  up  into  the  air  above  our  heads  rose  a 
great  column  of  vapor,  looking  as  if  it  were  going  to  turn  into  the  fisher- 
man's Genie.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  beneath  our  very  feet  a  quantity 
of  subterranean  cannon  were  going  off.  The  whole  earth  shook.  A  violent 
agitation  was  disturbing  the  centre  of  the  pool.  Suddenly  a  dome  of  water 
lifted  itself  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  then  burst  and  fell ;  imme- 
diately after  which  a  shining  liquid  column,  or  rather  sheaf  of  columns, 
wreathed  in  robes  of  vapor,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  in  a  succession  of 
jerking  leaps,  each  higher  than  the  last,  fiung  their  silver  crests  against 

the  sky.' t 

*  Richardson's  "  Beyond  the  Mississippi" 

t  Lord  Du£feriQ*8  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes.'* 
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"  These  eruptions,"  said  the  Professor,  "  last  only  a  few  minutes,  then 
the  water  falls,  and  the  pool  becomes  quiet  again  for  some  hours." 

"  How  high  does  the  thing  spout  ?  "  CroU  Wagner  inquired. 

"  Sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  so  travellers  say ;  but  oftener 
no  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  I  believe." 

"  Why  don't  it  spout  all  the  while,  lostead  of  jumping  up  so  by  lits  and 

"  It  is,  in  foct,  a  flowing  spring  at  all  times  except  for  a  little  while  after 
each  eruption.  The  great  pipe  which  throws  up  the  column  is  supposed 
to  open  into  the  side,  near  the  bottom,  of  a  partly  tilled  water-cavern,  deep 
in  the  earth.  The  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  tilled  with  steam  generated 
by  the  heated  water.  The  steam  is  constantly  struggling  to  expand  ;  and 
when  its  power  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
pipe,  it  blows  it  out    Then  all  is  quiet  again,  while  more  steam  collects." 

"  How  many  such  geysers  are  there  in  Iceland  ? " 

"There  are  about  a  hundred  hot  springs  scattered  over  the  space  of  a 
few  hundred  acres.  Some  flow  constantly ;  others  only  at  intervals.  But 
only  one  or  two  rival  in  interest  the  Great  Geyser.    There  was  once  a 
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Roaring  Geyser,  but  it  ceased  roanag  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  1789, 
when  another  in  the  neighborhood,  called  the  Great  Strokr,  or  Big  Chum, 
broke  forth.  There  is  also  a  Little  Strokr.  Steam  seems  to  t>e  a  chief 
agent  in  all  such  intermittent  flowing  springs." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  I  said,  "that  steam,  loo,  is  a  chief  agent  in 
volcanic  eruptions.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  often  the  result  of  water 
breaking  into  the  heated  recesses  of  the  earth's  crust." 

"  That  is  very  probable,"  said  the  Professor.  "  The  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  active  volcanoes  on  the  globe  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  goes  to 
support  that  theory.  Yet,  after  all,  boys,  how  little  we  really  know  on  this 
subject!  What  marvels  there  are  in  this  earth  beneath  our  feet,  —  what 
hidden  waters,  vast  caves,  gulfs  of  fiery  lava,  —  we  can  only  conjecture,  while 
we  bow  our  foreheads  reverently  to  the  Author  of  All,  and  say  of  the  earth, 
as  has  been  said  of  man,  that  it  is  '  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  I ' " 

So  saying  be  dosed  his  books  and  bade  u&  good  night 

Augustus  Holmts. 


IF. 

IF  I  were  a  school-teacher  like  Miss  Snapp, 
And  she  were  a  scholar  like  me, 
0  gracious,  what  lessons  I  'd  give  her  to  learn. 

What  sums  In  the  Rule  of  Three  I 
And  how,  if  she  did  n't  forever  behave 

In  just  the  most  saintly  of  ways. 
Her  ears  should  be  slapped  and  her  buns  locked  up. 
Her  recess  withheld  for  days  I 
VOL.  VII.  —  Ha  III.  11 
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If  I  were  as  clever  as  Laura  Sharp, 

And  she  were  as  stupid  as  I, 
What  thorough  delight  it  would  give  me  to  act 

As  monitor,  meddler,  and  spyl 
And  how  I  should  tattle  of  all  that  she  did, 

In  Laura's  contemptible  style, 
And  smile,  when  she  blundered  in  spelling  or  French, 

That  horrid,  unmerciful  smile! 

If  I  were  a  beauty  like  Rosa  Bell, 

And  she  were  a  fright  like  myself^ 
What  saucy  remarks  I  should  constantly  make 

To  vex  her,  — the  proud  little  elf! 
What  fun  I  should  poke  at  her  freckles,  her  nose, 

Her  elbows,  her  knuckles,  her  hair, 
And  all  with  that  delicate  titter  of  hers, 

That  stingingly  lady-like  airl 

But  then  I  am  merely  supposing,  of  course, 

Impossible  things.    Who  can  tell 
What  truly  would  happen  if  truly  I  were 

Miss  Snapp,  Laura  Sharp,  Rosa  Bell? 
Perhaps  I  should  pity  (revenge  is  so  mean !) 

And  help  them  and  love  them,  all  three. 

And  do  unto  others  as  I  myself  would 

That  others  should  do  unto  mel 

Edgar  Fawcett 


THE    STORY    OF    LITTLE    SYL. 

IT  was  just  five  o'clock,  and  Em  and  Sue  and  Jessie  Mayo  were  all  on 
the  watch  for  Doctor  Tom's  carriage,  which  they  expected  presently 
would  come  whirling  round  the  corner,  bringing  Doctor  Tom  to  see  poor 
little  Jessie,  whose  lame  ankle  he  was  trying  to  cure. 

The  doctor's  whole  name  was  Thomas  Harrison,  but  people  called  him 
Doctor  Tom,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
These  litde  Mayo  girls  thought  there  was  nobody  like  Doctor  Tom.  Three 
weeks  ago,  when  they  were  told  that  he  was  coming  to  see  Jessie,  they 
had  cried  out  against  it;  for  three  weeks  ago  they  had  a  positive  dread 
of  him,  —  a  prejudice  such  as  older  people  take  sometimes  for  just  as  little 
reason.  All  they  knew  of  Doctor  Tom  was  from  the  glimpses  they  had 
caught  of  him  whirling  through  the  streets  of  Marys  town,  —  a  great  dark- 
bearded  man  in  a  little  high  carriage,  looking  for  all  the  world,  they  said. 
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like  the  giant  in  the  black  tower.  Jessie  cried  when  her  father  brought 
him  in  to  see  her ;  but  in  five  minutes  she  was  lying  against  Doctor  Tom's 
arm  and  laughing  up  in  his  great  bearded  face  as  if  she  bad  known  him  all 
her  life.  That  was  the  way  Doctor  Tom  won  people  to  like  him  and  to 
trust  him.  It  was  a  ^  way  "  that  grew  out  of  his  kind  heart,  his  sunny ^ 
genial  nature.  In  three  or  four  days  £m  and  Sue  had  got  over  their  dread 
of  him  too ;  and  in  three  or  four  more  days  they  began  to  watch  daily  for 
his  coming,  at  the  long  south  window  that  fronted  the  corner  of  the  street,  — 
just  as  they  are  watching  now  when  my  story  begins ;  with  Jessie  perched 
up  in  a  great  cushioned  chair,  and  £m  and  Sue  leaning  against  the  sash, 
and  playing  a  tune  on  the  panes  with  their  finger-tips. 

*<It's  half-past  five;  I  don't  believe  he  is  coming,''  says  Sue,  at  length, 
in  a  disappointed  voice. 

"  He  will  come,  for  he  always  comes,"  was  Jessie's  decided  reply.  Then 
there  was  a  few  minutes'  silence,  when  the  only  sounds  were  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  the  purring  of  the  cat,  and  £m  and  Sue's  tap,  tap,  tapping  on 
the  window-pane. 

"  But  perhaps  somebody  is  very  sick,  you  know,  and  then  —  " 

*'  Don't,"  Em's  soft  voice  interposed,  —  *'  don't ;  it  plagues  Jessie  to  talk 
so  to  her  when  she 's  tired  and  worried." 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  plague  her,"  Sue  answered,  quite  as  softly  now. 

Sue  never  meant  to  plague  Jessie,  as  she  said.  But  Sue  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  never  know  when  to  say  things  and  when  not  to  say  them. 
She  had  n't  that  quality  which  is  called  ^'  tact,"  and  which  enables  people 
to  understand  other  people's  feelings,  and  seems  to  tell  them  when  to  speak 
and  what  to  speak.  But  she  was  the  best-hearted  litde  thing  in  the  world, 
and  she  was  very  gKd  to  be  the  first  to  cry  out  the  good  news  that  Doctor 
Tom  was  actually  coming.  Yes,  there  he  was,  nodding  and  sthiling  at  them 
out  of  the  little  high  carriage,  that  the  big  bay  horse  was  whirling  round 
the  corner.  ''  O,  I  'm  so  glad  1  I  thought  you  were  n't  coming.  Doctor 
Tom,"  Sue  exclaimed,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"  But  I  knew  you  would  1 "  Jessie  declared  stoutly,  and  smiling  out  of 
her  late  tears  up  into  the  doctor's  face. 

"  That 's  right ;  you  always  believe  in  me,  don't  you,  Jessie  ?  " 

«*  Yes,  always,"  Jessie  answered,  heartily,  "  for  you  always  do  just  what 
you  say  you  will." 

"  Do  I  ?    Well,  that 's  good  to  hear.    But  what  are  the  tears  for,  eh  ?  " 

«  I  —  got  mad  with  Sue  for  saying  you  would  n't  come." 

"  Got  mad  with  Sue,  eh  ?  What  a  little  savage  you  are,  Jessie  1 "  and  the 
doctor  shook  his  head  at  her,  and  laughed  in  his  gay  way. 

"  Sue  plagued  her,  fussing  about  the  time,  —  that  it  was  too  late  for  you," 
whispered  Em,  who  always  was  for  excusing  matters  for  Jessie. 

The  doctor  laughed  again,  pulled  one  of  Sue's  long  curls,  called  her  a  little 
marplot  and  a  false  prophet,  and  then,  when  all  three  were  laughing  with 
him,  he  turned  and  lifted  Jessie  out  of  her  chair  upon  his  knee. 

"  Now,  Jessie,  what  do  you  say  to  n^  plaguing  you  ?  " 
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"  But  you  never  plague  me." 

"  O  yes,  I  do,  when  I  hurt  the  poor  little  ankle,  you  know." 

"  O  Doctor  Tom,  are  you  going  to  hurt  me  to-night  ?  " 

*•*•  I  'm  afraid  I  am,  my  child.  Now,  Sue,  run  and  find  your  mother,  and 
ask  her  to  bring  me  some  bandages  and  cotton-wool,  and  we  '11  have  the 
ankle  put  into  a  new  brace  in  a  very  short  time." 

**  O  Doctor  Tom,  I  wish  /  could  run  away  from^^w,  —  I  do,  I  do ! "  cried 
poor  Jessie. 

'*  If  you  could  run  away  from  me,  you  poor  little  lame  kitten,  you  would  n't 
need  me  to  help  you.  But  you  do  need  me,  you  know,  and  here  I  am» 
and  here  you  are,  where  you  can't  get  away,  and  where  you  don't  want 
tp,  because  you  do  want  me  to  straighten  this  crooked  ankle.  There,  here 
is  mamma."  By  this  time  Doctor  Tom  and  Em  had  got  Jessie's  boot  and 
brace  and  stocking  off.  All  was  ready  for  the  new  brace,  which  was,  like 
the  old  one,  made  of  strips  and  bands  of  brass,  but  a  little  straighter 
than  the  other,  as  every  new  one  would  be,  until  the  ankle  had  grown 
into  its  right  shape.  First,  however,  there  was  a  preparation  to  be  applied, 
which  Doctor  Tom  came  every  night  to  apply  himself.  This  was  not 
painful,  —  at  least  there  was  only  a  little  sting  and  a  burn  to  it,  Jessie 
said ;  but  she  did  n't  dread  it  at  all.  The  putting  on  of  a  fresh  brace  was 
another  thing.  Jessie  knew  very  well,  and  the  doctor  knew  very  well,  that 
this  would  be  painful,  because  the  ankle  was  very  much  distorted  and  very 
sensitive  about  the  nerves  and  muscles.  But  the  new  brace  must  go  on. 
"  And  you  must  bear  it  as  well  as  you  can,  Jessie ;  and  you  can  be  very 
brave ! "  Saying  this,  the  doctor  slipped  her  softly  into  her  mother's  arms. 
While  her  mother  held  her  tightly,  Jessie  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a 
firm  hand  upon  her  ankle,  then  the  doctor's  voice  exclaimed,  "  Now  then  ! " 
and  Jessie  feit  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  soldier  and  her  captain's  call 
bad  sounded;  and  with  this  feeling  upon  her  she  shut  her  teeth  close 
together  and  only  gave  one  deep  sigh  at  the  pain  that  followed.  "  That 's 
my  brave  girl !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor  a  moment  after,  when  it  was  all  over. 
"  As  brave  as  the  bravest  indeed  !  or  as  brave  as  little  Syl  used  to  be,  which 
is  more  definite  praise,  and  quite  as  decided." 

«  Who  is  little  Syl  ? "  asked  Em,  wonderingly. 

'*  Little  Syl  ?  Well,  I  used  to  think  she  was  a  fairy,  an  elf,  and  sometimes 
a  little  dryad  that  had  slipped  from  some  rose-tree's  bark.  There ! "  and 
Doctor  Tom  laughed  his  gayest  laugh ;  "  now  you  '11  want  to  know  about 
the  dryad,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  about  little  Syl.  Mrs.  Mayo,  I  '11  tell  you 
what  you  '11  have  to  do.  You  '11  have,  to  invite  me  to  stay  to  tea,  and  then 
I  can  tell  these  little  girls  the  story  \  see  they  are  longing  to  hear." 

"  O  goody,  goody !  "  shrieked  Sue,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  this  an- 
nouncement. Jessie  flushed  the  color  of  the  pinks  in  the  garden,  but  Em, 
who  was  always  thinking  things  out,  said  suddenly,  with  a  bright  smile,  '*  Ah^ 
Doctor  Tom,  this  is  because  Jessie  was  so  good  and  brave.  This  is  the 
way  you  are  going  to  pay  her." 

The  children  all  laughed.    *<  Don't  talk  about  my  paying  anybody  for  being 
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good  and  brave,  —  I  never  can  do  that;  but  I  sometimes  like  to  please 
the  people  who  have  pleased  me.  And  so,''  said  the  doctor,  *'  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  all  a  story  after  supper ;  —  there  goes  the  tea-bell  now  !  Heigbo^ 
Jessie ! "  and  up  went  Jessie  upon  Doctor  Tom's  great  broad  shoulder, 
held  safely  by  one  of  his  strong  hands  as  he  marched  with  her  out  to  the 
tea-table. 

It  was  the  merriest,  pleasantest  tea-drinking  that  ever  was  thought  of; 
so  merry  and  pleasant  that  Jessie  almost  forgot  the  new  brace  and  the  new 
pain  that  came  with  it.  I  think  she  must  have  forgotten  it  quite,  when, 
a  little  while  after,  they  drew  around  the  bright  wood-fire  in  the  sitting- 
room  to  listen  to  the  doctor's  story  of  little  Syl. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  began  the  doctor,  "  I  must  tell  you  about  the  dryads, 
so  that  you  '11  know  why  I  likened  little  Syl  to  one.  Hundreds  of  years 
ago,  when  what  we  now  call  ancient  Greece  was  a  new  country,  there  sprang 
up  from  old  Egyptian  superstitions  the  lovely  fancies  which  we  call  myths. 
The  Greeks  were  a  poetical  people,  and  they  supposed  that  every  tree  and 
rock  and  river  and  mountain  had  a  spirit  of  its  own  which  reigned  over 
it  in  some  mortal  form.  They  called  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and  forests 
dryads.  Each  tree  was  supposed  to  have  a  beautiful  fairy,  dwelling  some- 
where out  of  sight  of  mortal  eyes,  except  on  some  occasions,  when  it  would, 
as  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  great  poet,  says,  <  slip  the  bark,'  and  come  forth  in 
wonderful  beauty.  Well,  you  see,  my  little  girls,  people  year  after  year  have 
read  about  these  myths,  until  when  they  want  to  express  something  that 
seems  inexpressible  in  ordinary  ways  they  are  apt  to  remember  one  of  those 
pretty  poetic  fancies,  as  I  did  when  I  said  that  I  used  to  think  little  Syl 
was  a  dryad  that  had  slipped  from  some  rose-tree's  bark.  Now  I  '11  tell 
you  all  about  her,  and  you  '11  see  how  my  fancy  fitted  her. 

"  When  I  came  home  from  Germany  and  Paris  six  years  ago,  I  went  into 
my  uncle's  office  in  New  York  tbx  a  while,  before  I  came  here  to  take  my 
father's  patients.  Everybody  has,  I  suppose,  in  his  profession,  or  tastes, 
what  physicians  call  a  specialty  ;  that  is,  in  our  Yankee  language,  a  particular 
knack  for  some  one  thing, — just  as  Jessie  here  can  draw  the  most  won- 
derful paper-dolls,  all  out  of  her  own  head  as  you  say,  which  means  all 
by  that  natural  knack  she  has.  Well,  my  knack  turned  out  to  be  putting 
people's  legs  and  arms  into  the  right  place,  when  they  had  got  out  of  it. 
And  when  I  came  back  from  the  German  and  French  hospitals,  where  I 
had  been  studying  all  about  this,  and  went  into  my  uncle's  office,  he  always 
took  me  with  him  when  he  had  a  case  of  a  misshapen  Umb ;  and  by  and 
by,  when  I  became  better  known,  I  would  go  by  myself.  So  it  happened 
that  I  was  sent  one  day  to  see  little  Syl  vie  Lamonte.  It  was  a  lovely  day 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  I  remember  how  I  enjoyed  my  ride  through 
the  wide  streets,  with  the  light  June  wind  blowing  up  to  me  the  sweet  scents 
firom  the  shrubs  and  the  daffisdils  in  the  little  city  grass-plats  in  front  of  the 
fine  houses.     It  was  at  one  of  these  houses  that  I  at  last  reined  up. 

^  A  servant  ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room,  and  as  I  supposed  went  in 
search  of  Madame  Lamonte.  I  waited  a  few  minutes,  and,  no  one  appearing, 
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I  became  rather  impatient, — for  I  was  very  busy  that  day,  —  and  in  my 
impatience  I  got  up  and  walked  across  the  room  to  look  at  a  picture  on 
the  wall.  As  I  did  so  I  saw  a  more  wonderful  picture  than  that  The 
apartment  I  was  in  was  very  long,  and  opened  into  another  and  smaller 
one.  In- this  smaller  one,  at  the  far  end,  by  a  low  open  window,  I  saw  a 
little  girl  about  Jessie's  height,  but  a  year  or  two  older.  Sylvie  was  in 
her  eighth  or  ninth  year,  I  forget'  which.  This  little  girl  presented  the 
most  singular  aspect  as  she  stood  there  in  a  long  dressing-gown  of  a  faint 
blue,  with  the  palest  flaxen  hair  floating  in  a  waving  mass  half-way  down 
her  back,  —  hair  so  light  in  texture  that  the  gentle  June  breeze,  that  scarcely 
stirred  the  curtains,  would  blow  it  out  until  it  looked  like  a  film,  or  a  thin 
veil  of  gold-lace,  if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing.  She  stood  quite  still, 
with  one  little  thin  hand  stretched  forth  as  if  in  beckoning  to  some  one  she 
saw  in  the  garden  beyond. 

''As  I  knew  that  this  must  be  Sylvie,  my  patient,  I  walked  down  the 
long  drawing-room  towards  her.  As  I  entered  the  smaller  room  where 
she  was  standing,  the  fall  of  my  foot  upon  the  Indian  matting  reached  her 
ear.  Without  moving  her  body,  she  turned  her  head  quickly  over  her 
shoulder,  and,  without  seeming  in  the  least  surprised  at  seeing  a  stranger, 
motioned  with  one  hand,  in  a  most  expressive  gesture,  for  me  to  remain 
where  I  was.  The  next  moment  she  resumed  a  succession  of  trills  and 
soft  calls  and  sweet  dropping  notes,  so  like  a  bird's,  that  I  had  thought  all 
the  time  the  musician  was  a  canary  that  I  had  noticed  in  a  little  cage. 
But  I  found  the  canary  was  only  a  stuffed  one,  and  that  the  bird-voice 
belonged  to  Sylvie.  As  she  waved  me  back,  and  as  I  heard  these  various 
notes  from  her,  I  remsuned  silent  where  she  had  motioned  me,  much 
as  if  she  had  been  a  small  fairy  who  had  spelled  me  into  a  moveless  statue 
by  the  waft  of  her  tiny  hand.  She  went  on  with  her  bird-notes  and  with 
the  beckoning  of  her  little  thin  white  hand,  which  looked  like  the  flutter 
of  a  white  wing.  Presently  I  saw  what  it  all  meant.  In  the  garden  beyond, 
on  tree  and  shrub  shid  bush,  were  perched  a  lovely  company  of  doves. 
Sylvie  was  talking  to  them ;  she  was  entreating  them  to  come  to  her." 

"  O  Doctor  Tom,  you  are  telling  a  fairy  story ! "  Sue  cried  out  here,  as 
if  she  had  detected  the  doctor  in  a  piece  of  treachery. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  a  fiary  story,  my  dear,  unless  you  choose  to  call  Sylvie  a 
fairy ;  and  you  know  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  used  to  think  she 
might  be  one.  No,  I  am  telling  you  a  true  story  of  a  veritable  little 
girl  who  had  that  peculiar  sympathy  with  Nature  that  was  like  a  gift.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  so  strange  a  thing  as  it  seems  to  you,  Sue,  though  it 
is  rare.  I  know  a  lady  in  Salem  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  walking 
over  a  particular  field  every  day  for  years,  and  in  this  walk  she  has  always 
taken  great  notice  of  the  birds,  because  she  has  a  great  love  for  them; 
and  great  love  is  always  bom  of  great  sympathy,  I  think.  It  is  like  the 
knack  I  spoke  of,  —  a  gift  from  God  that  attracts  one  to  a  certain  object, 
and  gives,  through  that  attraction,  a  power  to  be,  or  to  do,  a  special  thing. 
Well,  this  lady  of  whom  I  speak  was  born  vnih  this  attraction  and  fondness 
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for  birds  ;  and  so  she  got  into  such  sympathy  with  the  little  creatures,  that 
when  she  walked  through  the  field,  if  she  looked  up  and  called  them  with 
a  few  soft  notes  in  imitation  of  a  bird's  voice,  they  would  come  fluttering 
round  her.  Some  would  even  alight  upon  her  shoulder  and  eat  of  the  seed 
or  crumbs  or  sugar  she  was  very  sure  to  have  with  her. 

"  Remembering  this,  I  knew  at  once,  when  I  saw  the  doves  in' the  garden, 
and  heard  Sylvie  calling  with  such  soft  notes,  that  she  had  this  gift  of 
love  for  them,  and  that  they  had  found  it  out  'Coo,  coo,  tweet,  tweet, 
sweet,  sweet,'  these  notes  seemed  to  say,  and  flutter,  flutter  went  the  dove- 
wjngs,  and  nearer  and  nearer  they  approached  at  the  gentle  invitation. 
'Coo,  coo,  tweet,  tweet,  sweet,  sweet,'  and  pretty  soon  one,  bolder  than 
the  others,  alighted  upon  the  low  window-sill ;  another  followed,  then  an- 
other and  another.  Then  the  first  coiner  f!ew  straight,  as  if  to  a  perch, 
upon  the  beckoning  liand.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  all  flying  about 
her,  answering  her  sweet  notes  with  their  own  twittering  talk,  some  close 
at  her  feet,  others  hovering  over  her  head,  while  her  sweet  pale  face  was 


lifted  up  with  a  smile  of  perfect  enjoyment  and  content  As  I  stood  and 
looked  at  her,  1  thought  of  all  the  stories  of  fairies  and  dryads  I  had  ever 
read,  —  specially  the  dryads.  I  pleased  myself  fancying  her  a  Kttle  spirit 
of  pale  bloom,  that  had  slipped  for  the  time  froro  some  delicate  rose-tree  ; 
and  I  thought  that  if  a  bee  were  to  find  its  way  to  her  it  would  probably 
recognize  an  old  acquaintance. 
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**  I  watched  the  pretty  scene  awhile,  quite  forgetting  the  calls  I  had  to 
make,  and  almost  forgetting  my  errand  with  this  little  fairy  Sylvie  herself. 
But  I  was  recalled  by  the  striking  of  a  clock.  This  sound,  too,  seemed 
to  recall  Miss  Sylvie  to  a  recollection  of  something  else  than  her  feathered 
visitors,  for  she  suddenly  gave  me  a  quick  glance  over  her  shoulder,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  doves,  began  another  series  of  cooing  notes,  while 
she  in  some  way,  by  little  wafts  of  her  hands,  gave  them  to  understand 
that  she  was  bidding  them  good  by.  They  appeared  to  comprehend  very 
readily,  for  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  whole  chorus  of  soft  gurgling  notes, 
they  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away  into  the  garden.  Then  the  small 
enchantress,  the  conjurer  of  this  fairy  scene,  turned  to  me.  A  pale  spirit 
of  bloom  she  indeed  looked,'if  you  can  call  it  bloom  which  was  the  most 
waxen  white  you  ever  saw,  or  like  that  thin  inner  petal  of  the  pond-lily. 
And  then  with  her  large  unnaturally  bright  Wue  eyes  with  dusky  rims,  — 
shadows  of  suffering,  —  and  the  long  floating  veil  of  hair,  she  seemed  to  me 
the  strangest  and  prettiest  object  I  had  ever  seen.  As  she  turned  towards 
me,  I  took  a  step  forward  to  meet  her,  for  I  saw  that  she  was  very  lame 
and  could  only  walk  with  a  little  low  crutch.  Before  I  could  think  what 
to  say  to  her  she  was  talking  to  me. 

"*  I  am  Sylvie  Lamonte,'  she  began,  *and  you  are  the  doctor — Doctor 
Harrison,  are  n't  you  ?  —  who  is  going  to  cure  me,  so  that  I  can  walk  with- 
out this  crutch.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  told  her,  I  was  Doctor  Harrison,  and  I  hoped  to  cure  her. 

"  *  But  so  many  have  tried  to  cure  me,'  she  went  on,  —  *  so  many ;  and  they 
have  all  given  it  up,  and  maybe  you  '11  have  to  give  it  up,  and  give  me 
up  too.'  By  this  time  she  had  got  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  with  a  quick 
dexterity  that  surprised  me. 

"  *  O  no,'  I  told  her,  I  should  n't  give  her  up  very  easily,  but  I  must  make 
an  examination  at  once,  to  see  what  I  could  do.  '  Shall  I  ring  and  send 
for  your  mother  to  come,  or  shall  we  go  up  to  her  ? '  I  asked.  But  as  I  put 
my  hand  upon  the  bell-rope  she  cried  out,  hastily,  '  O  no,  no,  don't  ring, 
nobody  ever  comes,  —  nobody  but  Jeannette  ! ' 

"  *  But  who  is  with  you,  my  dear  ?  *  I  asked,  hastily,  — '  who  is  with  you 
and  holds  you  when  the  doctor  makes  an  examination  ? ' 

" '  Mamma  sends  Jeannette  sometimes^  and  sometimes  Ursule,  but  they 
cry  out  so  and  make  such  times  over  me  that  they  worry  me ;  so  I  send 
them  away,  and  do  very  well  by  myself.  I  keep  very  quiet,  I  don't  move  if 
you  tell  me  not,  and  I  make  such  little  groans  that  the  doctors  don't  mind.' 

^*  Her  quaint  way  of  talking  came  from  her  being  with  French  people. 
The  reason  she  did  n't  talk  French  altogether  was  because  her  mother  was 
an  English  lady  and  had  taught  her  her  own  language ;  but  she  had  lived 
in  France  so  much,  and  with  the  French,  that  she  could  chatter  much 
more  rapidly  in  French  than  in  English.  When  she  told  me  about  her 
little  groans  that  the  doctors  did  n't  mind,  as  if  what  the  doctors  thought 
ancl  felt  was  of  more  consequence  than  herself,  I  was  more  touched  than  I 
can  express  to  you. 
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"*But  your  mother,*  I  said,  'should  be  told  that  Jeannette  and  Ursule 
trouble  you  too  much,  and  then  she  will  come  herself.' 

" '  Mamma  come  ! '  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  me  in  amazement.  '  Mam- 
ma —  mamma  is  —  did  n*t  you  know  ?  —  sick  always  —  invalid,  that  is  what 
they  call  it.  So  you  see  she  could  not  come,  and*  Jeannette  and  Ursule 
never  tell  her.  I  do  not  let  them  tell  her  that  I  have  no  one  to  hold  me, 
because  she  would  fret  about  it,  and  perhaps  send  for  some  one,  some 
stranger  to  come ;  and  I  don't  want  some  stranger ;  I  like  Jeannette  and 
Ursule  better  than  some  stranger,  but  I  want  nobody  to  bold  me  but  Sylvie ' ; 
and  here  she  laughed  a  little  at  herself  and  her  fun.  I  laughed  with  her, 
as  if  I  thought  it  was  the  most  cheerful  thing  in  the  world, — but  I  thought 
it  the  most  pitiful  thing,  that  this  poor  little  girl  should  thus  be  left  with 
no  kind  motherly  friend  to  tend  her  in  her  pain,  with  no  one  but  *  Sylvie,' 
as  she  had  so  blithely  declared. 

"  Meanwhile  she  slipped  off  her  shoe  and  stocking,  and  I  saw  the  twisted, 
misshapen  ankle  that  I  was  to  set  right  if  I  could.  It  was  hx  worse  than 
yours,  Jessie,  for  it  had  probably  been  neglected  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
ignorantly  treated  in  so  many  ways  that  inflammation  and  swelling  had 
aggravated  it  into  one  of  the  worst  cases  I  had  ever  seen.  Big  fellow  that 
I  am,  I  could  'scarcely  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes  when  I  first  looked 
upon  this,  and  saw  all  that  the  little  creature  had  suffered,  and  bad  yet 
to  suffer.  But  I  was  determined  that  she  should  not  suffer  alone  any  more. 
Heroism  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  sometimes  it  kills  people,  and  I  saw 
that  if  I  wanted  to  cure  my  little  dryad  she  must  be  taken  care  of  and 
not  left  in  such  loneliness.  So  after  I  had  examined  the  ankle,  and  bathed 
it  in  some  soft  healing  lotion,  I  said  that  I  must  see  her  mother  and  talk 
with  her  about  some  new  arrangements  and  plans.     Sylvie  looked  troubled. 

*  Would  n't  it  do  to  send  Jeannette  or  Ursule,  or  could  n't  you  write  it  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  let  it  be  taken  up  to  her  ?  Mamma  does  n't  like  to  be 
disturbed,'  she  said,  anxiously. 

"  No,  I  told  her,  I  must  see  her  mamma  myself.  Upon  this  the  bell 
was  pulled,  and,  Jeannette  appearing,  Sylvie,  in  rapid  French,  told  her  to 
go  to  mamma  and  tell  her  that  the  doctor,  the  new  doctor,  must  see  her. 
Presently  Jeannette  came  back,  and  I  was  shown  into  a  large  room  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  at  first  perceive  an  object  in  it.  At  last  I  saw  a  little  figure 
—  it  looked  hardly  larger  than  Sylvie's  —  lying  back  in  a  great  easy-chair, 
and  a  voice  that  sounded  very  much  like  Sylvie's  asked  me  to  sit  down. 
I  found  a  chair,  and  as  quickly  as  I  could  told  Madame  Lamonte  that  if 
I  did  anything  for  her  little  girl  I  must  have  with  her  constantly  a  nurse 
of  my  own  choosing  and  instruction.  Madame  Lamonte  made  no  objection 
I  was  to  have  any  one  I  pleased,  she  said,  if  Sylvie  was  suited ;  but  Sylvie 
did  not  like  strangers.  So  I  bade  Madame  Lamonte  good 'morning;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  had  convinced  Sylvie  that  she  would  like  this  dreaded 

*  stranger '  very  well. 

"  In  a  few  days  my  words  proved  true.  I  could  make  anofher  story  telling 
you  about  Miss  Annie  Tenney,  the  lady  whom  I  persuaded  to  go  and  take 
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care  of  Sylvie,  for  Miss  Annie  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem  to  be 
born  to  be  mothers  to  the  motherless  and  sisters  to  the  sisterless.  She 
won  all  hearts  at  once  by  her  tender  sweetness  and  goodness ;  and  she  won 
Sylvie's,  as  I  knew  she  would.  Held  in  her  kind  arms,  Syl  vie  used  to  sub- 
mit to  my  treatment  df  her  ankle  with  the  greatest  patience  and  courage, 
only  making  now  and  then  her  *  little  groans '  as  she  called  them.  Once 
when  I  knew  the  pain  was  very  hard  I  said  to  her,  ^Cry  out,  Sylvie,  as 
loudly  as  you  please,  don't  stifle  yourself  with  those  little  groans.' 

**  <  Mamma's  room  is  over  this,  and  if  she  heard  me  it  might  kill  her.  I 
heard  a  doctor  tell  her  once  that  a  shock  would  kill  her ;  and  my  pain  won't 
kill  ffu,^  So  the  brave  litde  thing  went  on  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week,  and  month  to  month,  for  the  year  that  I  attended  her.  In  all  this 
time  she  never  made  a  complaint  to  the  frail  little  mother  up  stairs.  Love 
for  this  mother  had  taught  her  to  be  unselfish,  to  control  herself  that  she 
might  not  give  pain  to  her.  And  it  was  real  control,  learned  from  love,  for 
Sylvie  was  by  no  means  angelic  in  her  nature.  She  was  quick  in  her  tern- 
per,  and  as  high-spirited  as  Em's  little  Mexican  pony.  Sometimes  I  would 
find  her  shut  up  in  the  small  sitting-room  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-rooms 
with  traces  of  hot  tears  upon  her  cheeks  ;  and  at  my  question  of  the  cause 
she  would  usually  tell  me  that  Sylvie  had  been  cross,  or  that  she  had  been 
having  a  fuss  with  Jeannette  and  Ursule,  and  had  behaved  very  badly  to 
them.  Once  I  asked  Jeannette  about  it,  and  she  confessed  that  Mademoi- 
selle had  got  into  a  pet  with  them  because  they  had  scared  the  doves  away 
by  calling  her  to  dinner.  But  these  pets  usually  ended  in  great  penitence  ; 
and,  as  I  say,  she  would  go  and  shut  herself  up  for  punishment ;  for  she  was 
a  generous,  noble-souled  little  thing,  and  hated  to  find  herself  guilty  of 
injustice  to  anybody.  But  bless  my  heart !  here  it  is  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and 
Jessie's  eyes  are  almost  closed." 

<<  O  no,  no,  I  'm  just  as  wide  awake  as  I  can  be  I "  cried  Jessie,  opening 
those  sleepily  closing  eyes  very  wide.  And  "  Don't  go,  don't  go  I "  pleaded 
£m  and  Sue.    But  the  doctor  began  to  button  up  his  coat. 

"  Well,  tell  us  before  you  go  if  little  Syl  got  well  I  "  Jessie  exclaimed,  in 
great  excitement,  as  the  doctor  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Yes,  little  Syl  got  well,  and  last  week  when  I  was  in  New  York  I  went 
to  see  her,  and  found  her  in  the  garden  running  about,  looking  for  her 
spring  daffodils  and  chirping  out  her  bird-notes  to  the  doves.  I  have  a 
promise  from  her  mother  that  she  shall  visit  me  here  in  Marystown  this 
summer,  and  if  she  does  you  '11  have  a  gay  time  with  each  other.  She  can 
make  paper-doUs  almost  as  well  as  you  can,  Jessie."    . 

Doctor  Tom  laughed  and  turned  again  to  the  door,  when  Jessie  called 
out,  *'  I  'U  never  make  a  fuss  again,  doctor,  and  I  won't  be  cross  any  more 
about  my  ankle.  I  '11  think  how  little  Syl  bore  it,  and  only  make  '  little 
groans.' " 

'* That's  right,  that's  right,"  answered  the  doctor  from  the  doorway; 
and  then  he  waved  his  hat  to  them,  and  Em  and  Sue  and  Jessie  joined  In 
a  chorus  of  thanks  and  good-bys. 

Nora  Perry. 


^.    n 
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A    LULLABY. 

HUSH,  hush,  my  sweet ; 
Rest,  rest  thy  tired  feet ; 
Forget  the  storms  and  tears  of  thy  brief  hours ; 
There's  naught  shall  thee  distress, 
Wrapt  in  sleep's  blissfulness. 
Crowned  by  a  dream  of  flowers. 

Hush,  dearest,  hush ; 

May  no  intruder  brush 
From  off  thy  bloomy  cheek  the  downy  kiss ; 

May  no  unquiet  fly 

Go  rudely  buzzing  by, 
To  snatch  away  thy  bliss. 

May  dreams  enchanted  spread 

A  pillow  for  thy  head. 
And  hang  a  curtain  'twixt  thee  and  the  sun; 

While  smiles  shall  overflow 

Thy  rosy  lips,  as  though 
The  angels'  whispers  were  too  sweet  for  one. 

Then  sleep,  my  baby,  dear; 

Yet,  lest  the  traitor.  Fear, 
Should  cry,  "  The  child  will  waken  nevermore ! " 

Stir  in  thy  dreams  anon, 

Bidding  the  thought  begone, 
And  lift  thine  eyes  to  bless  me  as  before ! 

Mary  N.  P reseat t. 


HOW    SOME    BOSTON    FELLOWS    "TREED"    A    FOX. 

THIS  is  n't  an  old  story,  or  a  fiction,  or  an3rth]og  of  that  sort  The 
thing  happened  on  the  9th  of  last  November,  1870,  down  in  Maine. 
I  say  "  down,"  because  all  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  have  the  impres- 
sion that  Maine  is  down^  geographically ;  though  being  &rther  north  than 
the  rest  of  the  country,  it  ought  to  be  "  up,"  according  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. But  call  it  "  down  "  if  you  like. 
All  through  the  M  the  Edwards  boys,  Tom  and  ^  Midge  "  (we  call  him 
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Midge  because  he 's  such  a  little  spud  of  a  fellow),  and  myself  had  been 
planning  to  do  a  little  fox-hunting,  after  the  first  snows  had  come.  There 
were  foxes  about,  though  we  did  n't  often  get  sight  of  them.  Indeed,^hey 
would  have  to  be  very  plenty  for  us  to  see  many  by  daylight.  For  Rey- 
nard, you  must  know,  is  a  rogue  by  practice,  and  without  doubt  by  nature, 
—  a  regular  cracksman  among  the  quadrupeds,  and  nearly  always  in  the  way 
of  the  law.  So,  like  a  true '"professional,"  he  keeps  pretty  close  by  day, 
though  always  on  the  lookout  for  "  openings,"  when  there  are  no  spectators. 

By  going  out  and  listening,  however,  almost  any  evening,  we  could  hear 
his  short,  sharp  6ark  off  on  some  bare  ridge,  or  down  by  the  brook ;  and 
out  in  the  cleared  fields  we  had  frequently  heard  him  "mousing"  round 
the  stone-heaps,  —  making  a  low,  squeaking  noise  to  call  out  the  field-mice 
which  had  their  nests  there.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  cats 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  mouse-catching.  Tabby  is  but  a  bungler  in  the 
business  at  best.  Your  great  solemn  owl  is  the  champion  mouse-catcher. 
One  owl  will  catch  more  mice  than  a  dozen  cats.  And  Reynard  himself, 
although  as  a  gentleman  sportsman  he  much  prefers  partridges,  turkeys, 
and  an  occasional  goose,  will,  upon  a  pinch,  turn  to  as  a  mouser  and  prose- 
cute the  business  with  a  dexterity  cats  never  dreamed  of. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  our  fox-hunting,  we  had  invested  in  a  hound, 
a  great  spotted,  flap-eared  chap  with  the  usual  hollow,  froggy  voice, 
which  comes  out,  when  he  runs,  just  so  much  at  a  time  and  at  every  other 
leap. 

Snow  was  now  the  only  thing  wanted  to  enable  us  to  commence  opera- 
tions. For  it  does  n't  do  much  good  to  chase  a  fox  on  bare  ground  with 
our  common  hounds ;  at  least  we  don't  often  do  it 

A  few  inches  of  snow,  especially  if  it  be  damp  and  accompanied  by  a 
little  rain,  not  only  renders  the  track  plainly  visible,  but  makes  the  fox's 
"bush"  so  heavy  that  its  weight  soon  tires  him.  It  began  to  snow  up 
here  on  Monday,  the  last  day  of  October ;  and  Tuesday  morning,  November 
1st,  the  ground  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  We  were  out 
early ;  there  were  plenty  of  tracks,  and,  selecting  a  fresh  one,  we  laid  on  the 
hound.  Away  he  went  baying  steadily.  After  dodging  about  for  an  hour 
or  so  in  a  swamp,  the  fox  ran  off  to  the  higher  lands  to  the  northward, 
where,  after  "  circling  "  twice  around  a  high,  bare  hill  we  call  the  "  Hard- 
scrabble,"  he  "  took  the  ground  "  in  an  old  burrow.  Crowbars  and  shovels 
were  brought  up,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  good,  honest  digging  he 
was  unearthed,  seized  by  the  hound  and  despatched.  It  was  n't  a  "silver- 
gray"  or  a  "woods-gray,"  —  nothing  but  a  common  red  fox.  Still  we  felt 
pretty  well  satisfied  ;  we  had  secured  the  game,  at  any  rate,  and  thus  shown 
that  we  could  hunt  and  catch  a  fox,  —  a  point  upon  which  some  of  the  senior 
members  of  our  respective  families  had  been  a  little  sceptical 

During  the  day  the  snow  had  melted  off,  and  we  were  waiting  for  another 
storm,  when  our  prospects  were  most  unexpectedly  darkened  by  the  arrival 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three  fellows  from  the  city,  who  came  up  ("  down," 
I  mean)  on  the  afternoon  stage,  and  went  into  quarters  at  the  tavern  out 
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at  the  "  Corners.''  Midge  had  been  there  when  the  stage  came ;  and  what 
he  now  told  us  concerning  them  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  They  had 
brought,  he  said,  four  hounds,  a  lot  of  guns  and  rifles  in  long  green  covers, 
and  a  whole  chestful  of  traps,  shot-pouches,  shooting-jackets,  etc.  And 
Midge  had  heard  them  telling  the  landlord  that  they  had  come  down 
expressly  to  have  some  sport  fox-hunting,  and  that  they  might  stay  a  month, 
perhaps,  if  they  found  game  to  their  liking.  After  they  had  gone  out  to 
supper,  Midge  had  examined  the  register,  and  seen  the  names  of  "  Archer," 
u  Newcome,"  and  "  Bragdon,"  all  of  Boston. 

*'  Plague  take  'em ! "  was  all  we  could  say.  Their  coming  had  just  spoiled 
all  our  plans.  Perhaps  they  did  have  as  much  right  to  hunt  as  we  had. 
But  we  could  n't  see  it  so  exactly ;  we  were  the  "  oldest  proprietors  "  at  any 
rate,  and  we  felt  as  if  they  had  no  business  to  get  in  our  way.  Consequently 
It  was  in  no  very  amiable  mood  that  we  listened  to  the  baying  of  their 
hounds  the  next  morning.  ^ 

All  that  day,  and  during  the  two  following  days,  they  were  out,  halloo- 
ing, siebboyingy  and  now  and  then  firing  off  guns.  We  soon  discov- 
ered, however,  from  their  motions,  that  they  were  green,  grass-green,  at 
the  business ;  that  was  some  satisfaction.  Foxes,  when  chased  by  the 
hounds,  nearly  always  *' circle"  around  some  hill,  or  range  of  hills.  But 
Messrs.  Archer,  Newcome,  and  Bragdon  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the 
advantage  usually  taken  of  this  fact,  namely,  to  make  the  dogs  relieve  each 
other  by  taking  them  off  and  laying  them  on  afresh,  also  by  waiting  for  the 
fox  at  some  point  along  his  circuit  and  thus  shooting  him  as  he  comes 
round.  And  we  presently  learned  at  the  Corners  that  they  had  n't  met 
with  great  success, — in  fact,  hadn't  got  a  fox.  But  it  amounted  to  much 
the  same  to  us.  For  with  the  outrageous  din  they  were  keeping  up,  every 
fox  would  soon  leave  the  township. 

It  began  snowing  again  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
ground  was  white  once  more.  A  rare  chance;  but,  hearing  their  hounds 
out  as  early  as  six  o'clock,  we  held  back.  We  did  n't  care  to  get  in  their 
way.  For  they  were  a  pretty  saucy,  flashy-looking  trio ;  and  there  was 
no  knowing  what  unpleasantness  might  result  to  boys,  like  us,  from  running 
across  them  on  their  war-path. 

During  the  day  they  ran  a  fox  up  to  the  "  Hardscrabble,"  where  he  began 
circling  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  as  ours  had  done.  Looking  up  from 
the  fiat  below,  we  could  see  the  chase,  upon  the  southward  side,  quite 
plainly.  They  would  be  near  an  hour  making  the  circuit,  which  might  have 
been  from  five  to  six  miles  in  extent.  The  hounds  were  apparently  pretty 
well  tired  down,  and  the  fox  was  fully  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  them. 
He  still  seemed  pretty  well  to  do,  running  by  fits  and  starts  and  keeping 
his  '^  bush  "  up  off  the  snow.  And  ovtsr  on  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge, 
across  the  deep,  wooded  valley,  we  espied  our  city  friends,  seemingly  jaded 
as  their  hounds,  ogling  the  steep,  rough  sides  of  the  "  Hardscrabble  "  with 
an  air  of  leg-weary  desperation. 

''  Now  if  they  only  knew  enough/'  exclaimed  Tom,  <<  to  cross  over  and 
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lie  in  wsut  for  the  fox,  somewhere  along  the  path  he's  running  on,  they 
might  shoot  him  as  easily  as  not,  when  he  comes  round  again." 

^  Of  course,"  said  Midge ;  '*  but  that 's  what 's  the  matter  with  them ; 
they  don't  know  enough.    Dare  say  they  never  saw  a  fox  nearer  than  this 

one." 

<<  And  they  're  never  like  to  at  this  rate,"  said  Tom.  <<  Should  think  they 
might  get  discouraged  after  a  while." 

"  Tell  you  what ! "  exclaimed  Midge,  suddenly.  ''  Let 's  play  a  little  game 
on  them.    Get  the  gun  and  come  on,  quick  ! " 

"  Why,  what  will  you  do  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  O,  1 11  tell  you.    Come  on  I " 

The  fox  had  just  passed  along  the  south  side  of  the  hill ;  we  ran  up  the 
valley  on  the  opposite  side  from  our  Boston  friends,  keeping  well  out  of 
sight;  and  going  up  through  the  hemlock  growth  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
we  soon  came  upon  4he  track.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  a  good  hiding- 
place.  There  was  a  clump  of  low  spruces,  some  eight  or  ten  rods  off.  Here 
we  concealed  ourselves,  and  waited  for  the  fox  to  come  round  again. 

<'  It 's  rather  a  saucy  trick,  Midge,  to  shoot  the  /ox  out  from  before  their 
hounds,"  said  I. 

"  I  know  that  well  enough,"  said  he.  "  But  they  shall  have  their  fox 
all  safe  and  right.    We'll  have  some  fun  with  them,  though." 

In  about  forty  minutes  we  again  heard  the  hounds  coming  round  the  foot 
of  the  hill;  and  presently  the  fox  appeared,  trotting  leisurely  along  with 
his  tongue  out  a  little.  'T  was  a  fair  "  woods-gray,"  a  beauty,  with  a  "  bush  " 
as  large  as  the  sleeve  of  your  great-coat  Occasionally  he  would  stop,  cock 
his  ear  and  listen,  then  lick  the  snow  a  moment  and  scuttle  away  again. 
As  soon  as  he  had  come  up  opposite  our  hiding-place.  Midge  fired  and 
dropped  him. 

"  Now  for  a  sell ! "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the  gun.  "If  the  hounds 
come  up  befoce  I  get  him  placed,  you  keep  them  off." 

There  was  a  large  yellow  birch,  with  low,  trailing  limbs,  standing  near 
the  track ;  such  as  you  often  see  out  in  the  pastures.  Catching  up  the 
fox.  Midge  trailed  him  along  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  then,  slinging  him 
over  his  shoulder,  climbed  rapidly  up  and  placed  the  carcass  in  as  natural 
a  position  as  possible  among  the  topmost  branches.  This  done,  he  as 
quickly  descended,  and  brushing  out  his  tracks  with  a  spruce  bough,  came 
back  to  our  lurking-place.  It  was  rather  a  ludicrous  spectacle  certainly. 
For,  of  course,  to  a  person  knowing  anything  about  a  fox,  his  habits,  toe- 
nails, etc.,  the  idea  of  one  climbing  a  tree  must  be  wholly  preposterous 
and  whimsical. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hounds  came  up,  and  running  to*  the  tree  snuffed 
round  a  little  ;  when,  suddenly  discovering  the  fox  aloft,  they  began  yelping 
and  whining,  as  is  their  custom  when  sighting  game.  We  kept  quiet,  wait- 
ing for  the  hunters.  It  was  too  far  for  them  to  have  heard  our  gun ;  but 
they  would  doubtless  come  round  soon.  So  we  waited  with  great  patience, 
in  anticipation  of  a  rich  thing.     In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
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began  to  hear  voices,  and,  peering  out  from  among  the  thick  spruces,  saw 
them  come  ont  in  sight  of  the  tree  and  the  now  clamorous  dogs. 

"  Hillo  !  'pon  my  soul,"  quoth  Mr.  Archer,  "  they  've  treed  him  at  last ! 
See  him  look  down  at  them  !" 

"  Did  n't  know  they  climbed  trees  before,"  said  Newcome. 

"  Ah,  that 's  because  you  're  not  posted,  Fred  ! "  cried  Bragdoo. 

"  Well,  did  you  now  P "  inquired  the  not  posted  Newcome. 

"  Tt    Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  did.    But  they  do,  it  appears." 

"  There 's  evidence  for  you,  at  any  rate  1 "  exclaimed  Archer, 

"  Well,  what 's  to  be  done  ?  "  demanded  Bragdon, 

"  Done !  why,  shoot  him,  I  suppose,"  said  Archer.  "  We  've  treed  him, 
and  the  next  thing  is  to  bag  him." 

"Let's  all  fire  together,"  su^;ested  Newcome,  "so  as  to  be  sure  of 

They  were  seven  or  eight  rods  off;  and,  raising  their  gnns,  Bragdon 
counted  (as  if  it  had  been  a  duel)  one,  two,  three,  and  they  all  blazed  away. 
Archer  dropping  his  gun  as  it  went  off;  at  which  we  crammed  our  mouths 


with  snow  to  keep  from  roaring.    Some  of  their  shot  must  have  hit  the 
carcass ;  for  it  swayed  a  moment,  then  came  tumbling  to  the  ground.    The 
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dogs  rushed  upon  it ;  and  it  was  pretty  well  chewed  up  before  the  '*  sports- 
men "  could  get  it  from  them.  So  they  did  n't  attempt  to  skin  it,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  cutting  xM  the  tail,  —  '^  English  style,"  they  called 
it, — with  which  they  departed,  in  great  good-humor,  and  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  for  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  them. 

We  ran  home,  and,  hastily  swallowing  our  suppers,  betook  ourselves  to 
the  tavern  to  hear  their  story.  It  was  now  evening,  and  the  usual  bar- 
room company  had  collected.  Our  sportsmen  had  just  come  in,  bringing 
poor  Reynard's  tail  as  their  trophy. 

"  Hullo ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  Pete  Emery,  an  old  merry-andrew  of  the 
first  water.    "So  you've  got  him  at  last!" 

"  Yes,  siree,  my  old  buck ! "  cried  Archer,  slapping  the  old  fellow  on  the 
shoulder.    "  Rather  a  nice  job  too !    Hounds  treed  him  handsomely  I " 

"  Treed  him !  Treed  him  ! "  exclaimed  everybody. 

"  Yes,  treed  him,"  repeated  Archer.  "  In  a  pretty  high  tree  too.  Forty 
feet  from  the  ground,  sure  ! " 

Now  the  evening  assemblage  at  the  Comers  tavern  is  never  in  any  state 
of  the  weather  a  very  intellectual  one,  but  they  could  n't  stand  that  any- 
how. A  great  and  mighty  silence  succeeded  this  unparalleled  announce- 
ment, broken  at  first  by  a  few  incredulous  "  whews  "  and  whistles,  and 
then  by  a  roar  of  laughter.  Archer  stared  contemptuously  around.  Brag- 
don  asserted,  protested,  and  declared  upon  "  his  word  and  honor  "  that  it 
was  so.  The  uproar  redoubled.  It  seemed  as  if  those  old  fellows  would 
split  themselves.  It  was  very  evident  they  had  n't  the  slightest  intention 
of  believing  a  word  of  it.  Archer  and  Bragdon  now  flared  up.  "They 
reckoned  they  knew  what  they  had  seen,  and  what  they  had  done ;  and 
they  were  not  to  be  sneezed  at  by  any  such  crowd  as  the  one  now  present. 
In  short,  if  that  beastly  haw-hawing  was  n't  shut  off^  somebody  might  get 
punched."  But  just  then  supper  was  called ;  and  having  been  out  all  day 
they  concluded  to  devour  the  supper  instead  of  the  crowd. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  out  Midge  told  the  whole  story,  amid  a  chorus 
of  laughter.  And  under  the  circumstances  we  judged  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw before  they  came  in  again.  So  I  can't  describe  the  denouement.  I 
have  been  told,  though,  that  it  took  them  down  prodigiously.  At  any  rate, 
they  left  the  next  morning,  hounds  and  all.  But  they  sent  Midge  the  pres- 
ent of  a  first-rate  rifle,  with  their  "  compliments  "  ;  and  the  old  fellows  out 
at  the  tavern  speak  of  them  in  the  very  highest  terms.  So  I  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  they  did  the  handsome  thing  by  us  all. 

I  can't  help  hoping  this  may  come  to  their  eyes.  If  so,  they  may  know 
by  this  token  that  we  still  take  a  fox  up  here  now  and  then,  but  that  we 
have  n't  heard  of  any  being  "treed"  round  here  since  the  9th  of  November. 

C.  A.  Stephens. 


FIFTEEN   YEARS   HENCE. 

I  WAS  >eel«<l  in  my  perch  in  the  app1«-tree,  one  veiy  wann  day  last  June,  with 
a  book  in  mj  hand,  slleniately  reading,  and  ihen  ga2ing  on  ihe  lovely  landscape 
which  lay  before  me.  My  book  was  not  very  entertaining,  and  afler  perseveringly 
tiying  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  interested  in  the  plot,  I  was  gntdualty 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  summer  breeze  Ihat  wafted  to  me  the  fragrant  smell  of 
clover  and  fresh  green  grass  from  fields  and  meadows  far  away. 

I  dreamed  that  my  darling  wish  had  at  length  been  realized.  I  had  visited  Europe, 
and  after  an  absence  of  many  years  was  returning  to  my  native  place,  which  I  had 
left  a  respeclable  little  village,  but  which  my  friends  had  informed  me  in  their  letters 
I  would  never  know,  it  had  grown  so  and  was  so  very  much  improved. 

I  dreamed  I  was  on  the  train  and  the  conductor  was  approaching  me.  Conductor, 
did  I  say? — rather  conductress,  for  such  was  the  label  fastened  on  her  hat.  Ves, 
it  was  a  woman  in  bloomer  costume,  who  passed  energetically  down  the  aisle,  saying, 
"Tickets,  if  you  please,"  to  the  passengers.  My  blood  fairly  froze  when  she  ap- 
proached me,  but  1  managed  lo  get  a  good  look  at  her.  She  was  young  and  rather 
good-looking,  and  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Of  course  I  had  read  of  such  things  in 
the  papers,  while  I  was  abroad,  but  the  first  shock  completely  overpowereil  me. 

The  train  at  last  reached  D ,  and  our  conductress  opened  the  door,  and  in. 

formed  us  of  the  name  of  the  place.  I  gathered  up  my  various  bundles,  shawls,  etc., 
and  proceeded  to  go  ouL 

Instead  of  being  immediately  beu^ed  by  cries  of  "  Want  a  hack  !  "  as  soon  as  I 
ilepped  from  the  car,  another  woman  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wished  to 
go  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  city.  1  said  that  I  did,  and  she  replied,  "  Then  steji 
right  down  here,  please  " ;  and,  looking  down,  I  discovered  a  flight  of  slairs  leading 
10  a  very  pretty  drawing-room,  where  several  passengers  were  already  sealed.  Some 
were  reading,  and  one  young  lady  was  playing  on  a  piano  that  stofHl  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  for  it  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  means  of  some  wonderful  electric  apparatus. 

"But  what  is  this?"  I  asked,  amazed. 

She  regarded  mc  a  moment  with  a  look  of  curiosity,  and  then  smilingly  said, 
"Why,  it 's  the  Undeiground  Railway  that  will  take  you  directly  to  the  hotel." 

At  this  I  was  satisfied,  and  took  my  seat.  We  went  wiih  terrific  speed,  and  reached 
the  hotel  in  about  a  minute.  We  stepped  directly  from  Ihe  car  into  an  elevator, 
which  look  us  to  our  rooms. 

The  next  morning,  wishing  to  see  some  of  my  old  friends,  I  immediately  set  out 
for  my  brother's.  Having  reached  the  house,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  very  respect- 
able'looking  man.  "  Well,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "Tom  is  really  gelling  stylish,  — 
such  ft  beautiful  house  ivith  a  man  to  attend  to  the  door,  —  it's  quite  surprising." 

VOL.  vn,  —  NO.  HI.  12 
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The  man  put  my  card  in  a  little  box,  which  was  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  wall, 
and  giving  it  a  knock,  it  rushed  up  the  wall  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and  finally 
disappeared.  Presently  it  appeared  again,  with  a  slip  of  paper  inside,  on  which 
was  written,  "Ask  the  lady  if  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  come  up  stairs." 
On  my  saying  tbat  it  would  not,  I  was  conducted  to  an  elevator,  which  soon  brought 
me  to  a  room  wheise  my  brother  was  seated,  with  one  child  on  his  lap,  and  three 
or  four  others  playing  about  the  room.  He  rose  and  received  me  very  cordially,  and 
introduced  the  children  to  me. 

•*  Well,  Tom,  *'  I  said,  "  how  happens  it  that  you  have  time  to  spend  a  quiet  day  with 
your  children  ?    You  used  to  be  so  hurried  that  you  never  had  a  moment  to  yourself." 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  "and  how  I  used  to  enjoy  it !    But  Mrs. takes  all  that  off 

my  shoulders  now.     She  is  in  a  very  fine  business." 

I  fairly  held  my  breath  with  horror.  Then  Tom  bad  actually  married  one  of  these 
dreadful  women  !  "  He  must  be  crazy,"  I  thought,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I 
asked  him  what  he  did  it  for. 

"  Bless  you,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  suppose  she  was  strong-minded  when  I  married 
her?    O  no  !  she  was  as  pretty  and  interesting  a  girl  as  you  would  like  to  see." 

I  spent  about  an  hour  with  Tom,  and  then  went  to  see  Kittie  Williams,  once  my 
dearest  friend.  I  was  ushered  into  a  library,  where  she  sat  writing.  Kittie  was  never 
a  pretty  girl,  but  she  had  always  been  careful  to  dress  becomingly,  and  was  con- 
sidered by^us  all  very  stylish.  But,  goodness,  what  a  change  !  Her  hair  was  twisted 
up  in  a  knob  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Her  dress  was  some  sort  of  undefinable  color, 
and  she  wore  a  great  alpaca  apron  that  nearly  covered  it  The  middle  finger  of 
her  right  hand  and  the  end  of  her  nose  were  completely  covered  with  ink.  She 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  but  only  shook  hands  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 

"  O  Kittie,"  I  said,  "it  is  so  good  to  see  you  once  more  after  these  long  years." 

"If  it  *s  just  the  same  to  you,"  she  said,  "  I  should  prefer  Katharine  as  my  cog- 
nomen." Of  course  this  produced  a  chill,  and  we  did  n't  get  along  half  so  well  as 
when  we  used  to  chatter  about  the  last  party,  the  German,  and  dress. 

We  were  talking  about  my  travels,  and  I  said  I  had  seen  some  wonderful  book 
in  Paris,  that  she  wished  to  read  very  much.  She  asked  me  the  direction,  and 
immediately  wrote  it  down,  then  rang  a  bell,  and,  a  servant  appearing,  she  told  him 
to  telegraph  for  that  directly.     In  about  twenty  minutes  he  returned  with  the  book. 

"  How  fortunate  you  were  to  find  it,"  I  said ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  it  could  be 
purchased  in  America." 

"  Why,  goose,"  she  replied,  " it  *s  just  come  from  Paris." 

Ding,  dong !  ding,  dong  !    I  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  the  dinner-bell  ringing. 

M.  F.J  age  14. 


LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

It  is  n't  every  boy  who  is  lucky  enough  to  see  as  many  soldiers  as  I  have  seen. 
I  say  ittcky^  because  most  boys  regard  the  sight  of  some  soldieis  as  quite  a  treat. 
But,  lucky  or  unlucky,  I  have  seen  a  great  many. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "late  onpleasantness  "  I  lived  in  a  quiet  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  my  father  was  appointed  an  officer  in  a 
hospital  about  eight  miles  from  Washington.  We  all  went  down  to  "  Dixie  "  with 
him,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  gendeman  who  had  run 
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oflf  down  South  on  the  approach  of  the  "  Yankee  invaders."    In  Virginia  we  should 
say  **hc  skedaddled." 

Our  house  was  very  near  a  small  colony  of  negroes,  who  were  employed  by  Unde 
Sam  as  teamsters  or  laborers  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  In  the  midst 
of  the  huts  stood  a  stuccoed,  yellow  building  once  inhabited  by  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Virginia.  They  had,  however,  long  since  left  for  parts  more  remote  from 
*'  Yankeedom.'*  There  were  four  or  five  forts  in  sight  from  our  windows,  and  as 
many  more  within  a  few  miles,  so  that  we  were  comparatively  safe.  It  would  have 
been  a  hard  matter  for  any  rebel  to  get  within  the  cordon  of  batteries  which  encir- 
cled us. 

One  of  the  first  recollections*  I  have  of  our  new  home  is  that  the  pump  creaked 
all  day.  It  certainly  did,  for  with  camps  around  us  not  well  supplied  with  water, 
our  yard  was  crowded  at  all  times  by  thirsty  soldiers  who  came  to  drink,  and  to 
fill  their  canteens.  A  few  of  them  came  and  went  rather  noisily,  and  indulged  in  a 
great  deal  of  language  while  they  stayed.  Once  a  squad  marched  into  the  yard, 
stacked  muskets  on  the  pavement,  and  knocking  at  the  back  door,  politely  asked 
for  a  piece  of  soft  bread.  They  got  it,  for  we  had  seen  hard-tack,  and  knew  what 
it  was.  I  once  took  a  piece,  laid  it  on  a  brick,  and  hammered  it  till  I  was  tired, 
only  succeeding  in  crumbling  the  edges. 

Often  we  would  hear  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  fife,  and  long  columns  of  the  boys 
in  blue  would  tramp  past,  raising  clouds  of  dust,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
column  after  it  was  out  of  sight.  On  such  occasions  we  always  went  to  the  windows 
and  waved  our  handkerchiefs  to  show  that  some  hearts  were  loyal  yet  The  men 
were  delighted,  of  course,  as  they  were  not  usually  treated  so  in  Virginia,  and  testified 
their  pleasure  by  waving  their  caps  and  dipping  their  colors.  A  n^ro  regiment 
once  went  so  £u-  as  to  give  us  three  cheers,  of  which  manifest  breach  of  discipline  no 
notice  was  taken  by  their  officers. 

At  that  time  I  supposed  that  an  officer*s  staff  was  some  sort  of  dub  with  which 
he  battered  the  rebels,  and  that  an  ambulance  was  the  same  thing  as  an  avalanche. 
I  was  cured  of  these  delusions  long  before  I  left  **  Dixie." 

One  night  after  we  were  all  in  bed,  a  trampling  of  horses  and  jingling  of  sabres  was 
heard,  and  looking  from  the  windows  in  the  moonlight  we  saw  General  Kearney  and 
staff  ride  up  to  the  door.  They  wanted  shelter  during  the  night,  and  of  course,  as 
good  Unionists,  we  gave  it  to  them.  So  they  were  made  comfortable,  —  the  officers 
in  beds,  and  the  servants  in  the  stable  or  on  the  floor. 

The  General  went  away  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  some  Hm  watching  the  negro 
servants  saddle  the  horses.  One  of  the  men  had  an  enormous  rusty  horse-pistol«  and 
he  was  displaying  its  merits  thus :  **  Now,  Sambo,  if  I  once  hit  you  wid  dis  yere 
pistol,  you  *d  be  gone  up  !  "  As  there  was  no  danger  of  its  ever  *'  hitting  *'  anybody, 
the  scene  was  certainly  laughable.  After  the  negro  had  finished  praising  the  revolver, 
he  stuck  it  in  his  belt,  and  strutted  about,  no  doubt  feeling  as  big  as  a  general. 

IV,  S.  Jerome,  age  it. 


OLD  LETTERS. 


What  a  fasdnation  old  letters  exert  over  us !  What  a  pleasant  task  it  is  some 
rainy  day  to  pull  out  the  carefully  tied  packages  from  a  drawer  and  peruse  the  pages 
of  bygone  days ! 


— ■< 
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Here  is  one  printed  in  great  sprawling  capitals,  —  only  two  lines,  from  one  who 
signs  himself  "Charlie/'  and  who  is  now,  grown  a  tall  young  man,  laughing  over 
your  shoulder  at  the  simple  sentences.  But  they  were  very  dear  to  the  mother-heart 
when  she  received  the  first  letter  from  her  boy. 

Here  is  another  in  a  flourishing  school-boy's  hand,  requesting  mother  to  **  persuade 
the  governor  "  to  let  him  come  home  and  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  and  to  send 
him  some  extra  money ;  it  also  contains  his  picture  taken  in  his  cloth  cap,  with  his 
round  shaved  head  and  rosy  cheeks.  This  picture  is  not  to  be  found  with  the  family 
likenesses,  for  young  Charles,  grown  very  vain  and  manly,  destroyed  it  one  day, 
declaring  he  "would  not  have  such  a  caricature  round  the  house'';  he  forgot  that 
he  was  just  that  '*  caricature  "  in  those  days. 

And  now  you  pick  up  a  little  package  of  notes  written  on  small  French  note-paper, 
from  which  a  delicate  perfume  arises  ;  they  are  old  and  worn,  and  the  ribbon  around 
them  has  faded  to  an  indescribable  color,  but  they  are  very  precious  to  mother,  who, 
seated  in  her  rocking-chair,  says  with  that  peculiar  smile  which  parents  always  assume 
on  such  occasions,  "Only  the  oldest  daughter  can  read  those,  dear.'*  Near  them 
lies  a  similar  package,  only  the  small  even  penmanship  is  replaced  by  a  bold, 
masculine  hand,  and  father  looks  rather  simple  as  you  take  them  while  he  says,  with  a 
wink  at  mother,  **That  's  a  very  hard  knot,  my  child,  better  leave  it  for  me  to  untie." 

Here  are  your  own  home  letters,  which  you  wrote  while  away  at  school  or  visiting 
some  intimate  friend.  How  the  lack  or  abundance  of  capitals  stares  you  in  the  face, 
how  remarkably  childish  the  handwriting,  how  badly  constructed  the  sentences  !  A 
feeling  of  strange  mistrust  in  yourself  creeps  over  you,  as  you  remember  that  you  felt 
as  important  then  as  you  do  now,  and  you  wonder  if  five  or  ten  years  hence  you  will 
appear  as  ridiculous  to  yourself  as  you  now  seem  to  have  been  then. 

Here  is  a  letter  full  of  kindly  advice  and  grave  counsel,  written  in  a  trembling  hand, 
and  with  your  name  superscribed  in  full.  It  is  from  dear  old  grandpa,  who  a  feW 
years  ago  closed  his  aged  eyes  and  peacefully  fell  asleep. 

There  are  letters  written  to  your  mother  in  her  girlhood ;  letters  written  when  you 
were  a  baby,  telling  all  your  little  sayings  and  doings  to  absent  papa,  which  you  read 
as  of  another  person  ;  letters  from  some  relative  of  your  mother's  family,  who  sailed 
away  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  who  has  been  the  hero  of  numerous  long  stories, 
recounted  to  two  generations  and  unconsciously  enlarged  at  each  repeating ;  letters 
of  condolence  telling  of  some  member  of  the  family  who  quietly  slipped  away  from 
the  home-circle,  to  wait  for  them  —  in  Heaven. 

Ah,  what  a  history  do  these  old  letters  tell !  Then  let  us  never  be  guilty  of  con- 
signing them  to  the  flames,  but  let  us  rather  cherish  them  as  sacred  relics  of  the  past, 
which  may  teach  us  many  a  valuable  lesson,  and  serve  to  while  away  many  a  leisure 

hour. 

HaUU  PetUs^  age  17. 
St.  Louis. 


ADDIE'S  CARLO. 


He  was  a  black-and-white  Newfoundland  dog,  with  shpggy  hair  and  large,  moum- 
fiil-looking  eyes.  Papa  bought  him  of  an  9ld  sailor  when  he  was  quite  a  little  dog, 
because  Harry  and  Rob  had  so  long  wanted  a  pet  of  the  canine  species.  They  had 
a  pony,  rabbits,  and  innumerable  squirrels;  but  they  voted  them  "dull"  and  "no 
go  "  in  comparison  with  a  dog.     So  one  day,  to  their  great  joy,  papa  brought  home 
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Carlo.  Our  little  **Baby  Addie,"  two  years  old,  took  a  strong  fancy  to  him  the 
moment  she  saw  him,  and  insiste^l  on  calling  him  hers.  So  after  that  he  was 
*•  Addie's  Carlo,"  although  he  belonged  to  the  boys." 

He  grew  to  be  a  big  dog,  and  was  very  fond  of  us  all ;  but  he  had  a  special  attach- 
ment for  Addie,  and  would  follow  her  all  around,  and  guard  her  so  carefully  that 
mamma  felt  perfectly  easy  about  her  when  she  knew  that  Carlo  was  with  her. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  summer,  Harry,  Rob,  and  I,  accompanied  by  Carlo, 
took  Addie  and  started  for  a  pond  in  the  neighborhood.  We  carried  our  lunch  with 
us,  and  after  we  had  eaten  it,  Harry  and  Rob  went  in  search  of  ferns  for  mamma, 
leaving  me  to  take  care  of  Addie.  With  a  shawl  for  a  pillow,  I  lay  down  under  the 
sl)ade  of  a  tree,  saying,  impressively,  **  Now,  Addie,  don't  bother  me,  but  play  with 
Carlo  like  an  angel  as  you  are,  and  be  sure  to  keep  away  from  the  water." 

She  promised  obedience,  and  I  turned  to  my  book.  I  had  reached  the  most  inter- 
esting part,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  splash  and  a  loud  scream.  Springing  to  my 
feet,  I  saw  Addie  struggling  in  the  pond,  which  was  at  least  six  feet  deep  near  the 
centre.  I  rushed  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  Carlo  was  before  me.  Jumping  in, 
he  caught  her  dress  in  his  teeth,  and  dragged  her  on  shore  ;  so  that  I  only  reached 
the  water  in  time  to  take  Addie  in  my  arms,  and  dash  up  to  the  house,  where,  after 
a  great  deal  of  excitement,  she  was  at  last  undressed  and  put  to  bed.  After  this 
noble  act  of  Carlo's,  he  was  at  once  elevated  to  the  ^dignity  of  a  hero,  and  nothing 
could  have  induced  us  to  part  with  him. 

But  one  day  he  wandered  off  into  the  woods  alone,  and  some  one  shot  him,  —  in 
mistake,  I  suppose.  He  was  dreadfully  hurt,  but  not  killed,  for  he  managed  to  drag 
himself  home,  and  Harry,  having  started  out  in  search  of  him,  came  upon  him  at  the 
gate,  and  rushed  back  to  the  house,  crying,  "  Mamma,  Mabel,  come  quick  I  for  the 
gate  has  been  shot  and  it 's  lying  by  Carlo  !  " 

We  did  n't  stop  to  laugh  at  this  somewhat  eccentric  announcement  We  carried 
Carlo  to  the  stable,  where  the  coachman,  who  was  something  of  a  surgeon,  boimd 
up  his  wound,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed  of  soft  cotton.  But  all  our  care  was  of  no  avail. 
He  died  the  next  morning,  and  we  buried  him  under  a  weeping-willow,  near  the 
spot  where  he  saved  Addie's  life.  We  have  had  a  great  many  dogs  since  then,  and 
some  have  died ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  so  much  loved  during  his  life,  or  so 
deeply  mourned  after  his  death,  as  Addie's  Carlo. 

Mabel  Colby^  age  14. 
Orangb,  New  Jersey. 


PICTURES. 


I  SPENT  a  Saturday  during  last  November  in  visiting  the  art- galleries  of  New  York 
under  my  brother's  escort,  and  enjoyed  the  treat  very  much.  They  were  full  of 
beautiful  pictures,  but  as  I  like  figures  better  than  landscapes  I  do  not  remember 
more  than  two  of  the  latter,  among  all  I  saw.  These  two,  however,  impressed  me 
as  being  very  beautiful. 

One,  by  James  Hart,  was  called  "  Peaceful  Homes,"  and  it  was  perfectly  and 
serenely  lovely.  The  blue  sky,  the  quiet,  distant  hills,  the  row  of  picturesque  cot- 
tages, the  broad,  sleeping  valley,  the  ^nssy  meadows,  the  winding  river,  were  all  in 
exquisite  harmony.  The  foreground  was  partially  occupied  by  a  pretty  slope,  where 
the  haymakers  were  loading  the  wagons,  and  the  other  portion  was  a  pretty  scene 
among  the  '*  peaceful  homes,"  This  I  saw  at  Goupil's,  where  it  occupied  the  whole 
end  of  the  room. 
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The  other  —  I  cannot  remember  where  I  saw  that  —  was  a  snow-scene.  It  repre- 
sented a  blacksmith's  shop,  its  roof  covered  with  snow,  the  trees  around  it  white  and 
drooping,  the  road,  little  travelled,  also  cloaked  with  the  fleecy  snow,  all  white  and 
snow-hidden  ;  while  the  door  of  the  shop  being  open  the  glowing  fire  and  the  well- 
defined  figure  of  the  blacksmith  bending  over  his  anvil  contrasted  charmingly  with 
the  outer  world. 

Among  \}ii't  figures  portrayed,  I  was  struck  by  the  well -expressed  humor  4n  the  face 
of  an  old  professor,  who,  coming  softly  up  to  a  lad  sleeping  over  his  books,  was  in 
the  act  of  pouring,  from  a  small  pitcher,  some  water  down  into  the  delinquent's  ear. 

There  was  another  amusing  scene  representing  an  old  man,  halting  in  his  hobbling 
gait,  and  resting  upon  his  staff,  to  look  after  the  repeding  figure  of  a  young  man  who 
with  flying  coat-tails  was  speeding  down  the  path  on  a  velocipede.  The  mingled  hor- 
ror, admiration,  wonder,  and  disgust  in  the  old  man's  face  were  most  comical  to  see. 

A  third  which  I  noticed  was  of  a  fat  little  baby  some  two  years  old,  about  to 
crawl  into  a  kennel  on  its  hands  and  knees,  pausing  to  turn  its  laughing  face  to 
us ;  while  the  proprietor  of  the  kennel,  a  splendid  dog,  sat  by  with  an  unmistakable 
laugh  on  his  face.     He  seemed  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke. 

A  beautiful  fruit  piece  represented  a  glass  of  foaming  cider,  two  splendid  peaches, 
an  apple,  an  English  walnut,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

A  little  picture  called  "  Flirting,''  by  J.  G.  Brown,  showed  a  young  lady  dressed  in 
the  present  fashion,  with  one  of  those  *' sailor-hats  "  on,  standing  by  a  fence  before  a 
brown  stone  house.  She  was  looking  a  little  over  her  shoulder ;  her  blue  eyes  fairly 
danced  with  mischief,  and  her  smiling  lips  disclosed  a  set  of  perfect  teeth,  while 
holding  in  her  pretty  hand,  cased  in  dainty  "  kids,"  a  lace  handkerchief,  she  seemed 
about  to  pass  it  over  her  lips.  It  was  the  liveliest,  merriest,  prettiest  little  picture 
I  saw,  and  brought  a  smile  to  every  face  which  paused  to  look  at  it 

Many  more  beautiful  pictures  attracted  me  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  the  last 
ones  which  I  saw  were  the  grandest  of  all,  —  two  great  paintings  by  that  marvellous 
genius,  Dore.  They  were  "Jephthah's  Daughter,"  and  "Dante  and  Virgil*  in  the 
frozen  Infernal  Regions." 

The  first  was  very  beautiful  and  sad.  Sitting  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll  of  eartli, 
in  the  careless  posture  of  grief,  with  their  forms  outlined  against  that  boldly  drawn, 
glorious  sunrise,  was  Jephthah's  doomed  daughter,  and  seven  of  her  companions. 
Their  faces  are  eminently  Jewish,  and  strikingly  beautiful,  though  different  as  possi- 
ble. Every  face  is  sad.  One  lies  burying  her  beautiful  head  on  the  bosom  of  her 
'doomed  companion.  Others,  entwining  arms,  weep  together ;  while  some  sit  alone 
in  sad  reveries,  silent  and  despairing.  The  figures  are  all  life  size,  the  painting  being 
seventeen  feet  by  twelve. 

Dante  and  Virgil  are  the  prominent  figures  of  the  second.  Virgil,  laurel-crowned, 
stands  calmly  surveying  the  dreadful  scene.  Dante,  red-robed,  with  awed  and  fearful 
fiace,  approaches  cautiously.  They  stand  on  a  solid  expanse  of  ice,  spectral  with  its 
white  glistening,  and  horrible  with  the  heads  of  the  damned  which  break  through  and 
peer  above.  At  the  poet's  feet  are  two  heads ;  that  of  an  old  man  is  gnawing  the 
head  of  his  murderer.  It  is  horrible  t  But  grotesque,  awful  as  it  is,  admiration  is 
kindled  at  the  si^t,  for  it  suggests  {he  great  mind  which  could  frame  and  embody 
such  a  scene. 

For  my  part  it  causes  me  to  revere,  not  indeed  the  man  Dor^,  but  his  mind,  which 
must  be  a  great  one  I 

Etia  Hardy ^  age  16. 


LEONIDAS.  — A  DECLAMATION. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Ihe  71b  o(  AugusI,  fuur  hundred  and  eightf  ye«r^  before 
Christ,  ihal  Lconidas,  with  three  hundred  of  kindred  spirit,  perfarmcd  k  deed  that 
shall  be  transmitted  from  fa^cr  (o  ion  through  the  generations  of  men,  while  hunum 
hearts  throb  with  the  love  of  country  and  home.  Four  days  had  tlie  haughty  invader 
lingered  at  the  mountain  pass,  to  afford  thU  desperate  band  time  to  reconsider  theil 
act  and  disperse.  Summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  replied,  "Come  and 
take  them."  Vainly  hod  Xerxes  poured  his  thousands  upon  ibts  devoted  band,  till 
the  defile  was  choked  with  Tersian  dead. 

At  length  the  tidings  canie  thai  ten  thousand  men,  guided  by  a  traitor,  were 
threading  the  goal-paths  to  attack  their  rear.  With  ample  opportunity  for  retreat, 
the  Sparuns,  dismissing  ihcir  allies,  remained  to  &ce  the  storm. 

Never  bas  ibe  sun  looked  down  upon  a  scene  more  sublime  1  On  the  one  side, 
in  solitary  grandeur,  tower  the  massive  clift  of  CEta,  wreathed  with  the  white  foam 
of  lorrenis,  and  shaggy  with  forests  bathed  in  dew.  Before  them  stretches  the  iuutow 
path  leading  to  a  plain  where  lie  the  hosts  of  Xenes,  —  two  million  meiL  And  on 
the  other  side,  the  sea. 

[In  those  rude  ages  of  brawl  and  battle  his  life  and  liberty  alone  were  safe  whose 
band  could  maintain  his  right.  So  also  the  nation  unable  to  defend  itself  found 
Do  allies.  To  be  weak  was  to  be  miserable.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  aimed  to  produce 
the  greatest  physical  strength,  with  contempt  of  pain  and  death,  and  to  inspire  an 
absorbing  love  of  country.  They  decreed  that  all  puny  and  imperfect  children  should 
be  put  to  death,  thus  leaving  to  grow  up  only  the  strongest  of  the  race.  Among 
the  Spartans  all  lalwr  was  performed  by  slaves,  that  the  citizens  might  be  l|:ft  at 
leisure  for  the  study  and  practice  of  arms.  The  fatigues  of  their  daily  life  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  camp,  and  to  the  Spartan  alone  war  afforded  a  relaxation. 

They  disdained  the  protection  of  walls  for  their  cities,  while  they  boasted  that 
their  women  had  never  seen  the  smoke  of  ait  enemy's  camp.  From  infancy  they 
were  taught  that  glory  and  happiness  conasled  in  love  for  their  country  and  obedience 
to  its  laws.  They  were  early  acciutomed  to  cold,  hunger,  and  scourgings.  No  tender 
parent  vrroughl  with  saddened  brow  her  boy's  battle  robes,  or  buckled  on  with  tears 
his  armor  ;  but  the  Spartan  mother's  farewell  to  her  son  was,  "  Bring  back  tl^  shield, 
or  be  borne  upon  it."  Trained  in  the  contests  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  free  life 
of  the  hunter  and  warrior,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  weight  of  harness  grad- 
uated to  their  growing  strength,  their  armor  was  gracefully  worn,  and  their  weapons 
were  wielded  with  instinctive  skill 
Such  was  the  stem  brotherhood,  chosen  from  a  thousand  Spartans.    In  them  dwelt 
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a  spirit  which,  preferring  the  toils  of  liberty  to  the  ease  of  servitude,  caught  from 
those  frowning  precipices  and  that  matchless  sky  a  love  for  the  soil  enduring  as  life 
itself.] 

As  the  sun  arose  they  bathed  their  bodies,  anointed  themselves  with  oil,  and 
arranged  their  hair  as  for  a  banquet 

"  Let  us,"  said  Leonidas,  "breakfast  heartily,  for  we  shall  all  sup  with  Pluto  to- 
night Comrades,"  cried  the  heroic  king,  as  the  serried  ranks  gathered  around  him, 
•*  those  whose  laws  do  not  forbid  them  to  retreat  from  the  foe  have  left  us.  I  wel- 
come you  to  death.  Had  not  treachery  done  its  work,  three  hundred  Spartans  had 
still  held  at  bay  two  million  slaves.  Deem  not,  because  we  warriors  in  the  full 
strength  of  manhood  perish,  nor  hold  the  pass,  we  therefore  die  for  naught  This 
day  shall  we  do  more  for  Sparta  than  could  the  longest  life,  consumed  in  war  or 
councils  of  the  State. 

"  As  trees  that  fall  in  lonely  forests  die  but  to  live  again  in  other  trees,  so  shall  our 
blood,  which  ere  high  noon  will  smoke  upon  these  rocks  and  stain  these  fretting 
waves,  beget  defenders  for  the  soil  it  consecrates.  To-day  you  fight  the  battles  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  teach  this  vaunting  foe  that  bodies  are  not  men,  that  freedom's 
laws  are  mightier  than  the  knotted  scourge  or  chains  by  despots  foiled. 

**  The  savor  of  this  holocaust,  borne  by  the  winds  and  journeying  on  the  waves,  shall 
nerve  the  patriot's  arm,  while  Pinda  rears  its  awful  front,  and  from  its  sacred  caves 
the  streams  descend.  Inspired  by  this  your  act,  henceforth  five  hundred  Spartan 
men  shall  count  a  thousand.  Our  countrymen  shall  with  envy  view  the  gaping  wounds 
through  which  the  hero*s  soul  fled  to  the  silent  shades,  and  mourn  because  they  were 
not  privil^ed  with  us  to  die.  Our  children  shall  tread  with  prouder  step  their  native 
hills,  while  men  exclaim  each  to  the  other,  *  Behold  the  sons  of  sires  who  slumber  at 
Thermopylae ! '  These  battered  arms  gathered  with  jealous  care  shall  hallow  every 
home ;  our  little  ones  with  awful  reverence  will  point  to  the  shivered  sword,  the 
war-scarred  shield,  the  bloody  vesture,  or  the  helmet  cleft,  and  say,  *  My  father  bore 
these  arms  at  old  Thermopylie.'  With  noble  ardor  they  will  pant  for  the  day  when 
their  young  arms  shall  bear  ancestral  shields,  the  spear  sustain,  and  like  their  sires 
strike  home  on  bloody  fields  for  liberty  and  law. " 

Now  flute-notes  and  the  sweet  music  of  the  Spartan  lyre  float  upon  the  breath 
of  mom,  as  they  encounter  the  foe.  Persian  arrows  and  javelins  darken  the  air, 
and  discordant  yells  rise  up  to  heaven ;  but  before  that  terrible  phalanx  the  multi- 
tudes fall  like  grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  Their  spears  give  no  second 
thrust ;  their  swords  no  second  blow.  Assailed  by  millions  in  front  and  rear,  they 
are  slain,  not  subdued.  To-day  they  teach  the  age  that  there  are  nobler  employ- 
ments for  man  than  the  acquisition  of  riches  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  patriot 
scholar  goes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  relics  of  Roman  and  Grecian  art  to  pay 
a  deeper  devotion  at  their  grass-gro"wn  sepulchre  ;  listens  to  the  dash  of  waves,  break- 
ing as  they  broke  upon  the  ear  of  Leonidas  and  his  heroes,  when  on  that  proud  morn- 
ing they  marched  forth  to  die  ;  reads  with  awe  that  sublime  epitaph,  and  passes  on,  a 

better  patriot  and  a  belter  man. 

#  Elijah  Kellogg. 

NoTB.  —  The  Publishers  of  Our  Young  Folks  are  obliged,  by  their  anangemeDtt  with  the  author 
of  the  foregoing  declamation,  positively  to  prohibit  iu  republication. 
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ENIGMAS.  — No.  16. 

I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 
My  9,  6,  3,  II  is  a  female  animal  of  the 

ruminating  kind 
My  7.  13'  Si  8  is  often  drawn,  but  n 

often  delineated 
Mjr  I,  13,  10,  12,  2  is  a  convenient  shelter 

My  4.  5,  10,  14,  8  is  what  all  are  liable  to 
become  if  they  indulge  in  a  bad  habit. 
My  •mhi^e  was  a  distinguished  discoverer. 
Charily  W. 


No.  I 


la 


n  composed  of  13  letters. 
My  ist  is  in  harp,  but  not  in  lute 
My  zd  is  in  outfit,  but  not  in  suit 
My  3d  is  in  meadow,  but  not  in  f 
My  4lh  is  in  getting,  but  not  in  g 
My  sth  is  in  vessel,  but  not  in  be 
My  6lh  is  in  hollow,  but  not  in  h< 
My  7th  is  in  evil,  but  not  in  sin. 
My  Sth  is  in  whisVey,  but  not  in  j 
My  gth  is  in  winter,  but  not  in  sri 
My  loih  is  in  humble,  but  not  in 
My  tith  is  in  song,  bnl  not  in  tui 


My  ijth  is  in  summer,  but  not  in  June. 

My  I3lh  is  in  lengthy,  but  not  in  long. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  popular  song. 

No.  18.  ^' 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 
My  1,10,  13.  14  is  to  ascend 
My  11,  J,  9,  16  are  useful  in  winter. 
My  7,  St  8,  4  is  an  animal. 
My  12,  IS.  6,  8  is  a  tree. 
My  3.  8.  15,  6,  I  arc  used  in  driving. 
My  whole  is  a  recent  important  event 
S, 
CONUNDRUMS.  — No.  19. 
Why  is  a  housewife,  careful,  nimble,  neat. 
And  always  busy,  often  on  her  feet. 
Like  a  weak,  sickly,  pitiable  one. 
By  whom  no  active  business  can  be  done  > 
Why  is  a  tooth,  defective  and  in  pain. 
Like  what  they  seem  to  think  they  need 

Two  horses  racing,  — one  outstrips  the 

How  b  the  hindmost  one  just  like  his 
brother  ?  Aunt  Ottie. 
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CHARADES.  —  No.  la. 

A  little  maiden  bright  and  fair 

Comes  hurrying  home  from  school ; 
Her  cheek  is  glowing  with  the  air 

Of  winter,  keen  and  cool. 
Over  the  path  so  smooth  and  vrhile 

She  runs  with  nimble  feet, 
Yet  sometimes  pausing  in  her  flight. 

Lest  she  my  ^rx/ should  meet. 

Reaching  her  pleasant  home  at  last, 

She  enters  at  the  door ; 
Her  cloak  and  hood  aside  are  cast. 

She  thinks  or  school  no  more. 
And  while  before  the  Rre  she  stanils, 

Puss  in  her  arms  she  takes, 
Who.  by  the  soft  caressing  hands 

Well  pleased,  my  sicend  makes. 

Then  from  kind  lips  (hat  never  fail 

To  yield  to  her  request. 
She  begs  the  dear  old  fairy  lale 

By  young  and  old  loved  best. 
The  wonders  of  the  magic  wand 

Absorb  her  very  soul ; 
And  glittering  in  (he  prince's  hand. 

She  seems  to  see  my  -whole. 

R  S.  Palfrey. 

No.  21. 
My  firif,  be  he  reputed  bright  or  dull, 
Is  like  (o  be  each  person's  Great  Mt^ul. 


My  Hixl  we  all  condemn,  and  should  es-  ' 

For  odious  't  is  from  every  point  of  view. 
My  tAirii  is  fragile,  clear,  of  wondrous 

Treat  it  with    care,   it  will    not    stand 

My  viAalf   is  fish-derived.  —  I   've   said 

enough. 
Too  soon  you  'II  guess  the  serviceable 

stuff. 

Aunt  Ollie. 

CONCEALED  WEAPONS.  — No.  ii. 

1.  Can  Done  be  found  to  undertake  the 

job? 

2.  There  is  a  big  log  under  all   (hat 

3.  About  the  third  hour  T  ded  from  the 
aeld. 

4.  A  barber  said,   "This  chap  is  to 
look  belter  before   I  am  through  with 


7.  Ves,  sir.    A  pier  orstotie  is  Ihe  best 
3.  Carrie's  pearls  were  found  in  the 
nd'an  Ocean. 
9.  Mr.  Carr  owes  me  five  dollars. 

C.  P.  fV. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.— No.  23. 


F.D. 

ANSWERS. 

J.    Tlie  United  StatM  of  North  AmeriCT.  Ihiileft  hnid.forili«i  only  his  rinht  hind  ii  l^fl 

i    N«TlycTHvoiieci<»»inclhew*Itri»nd>in  4.  Abel     j.  Sloneainn.    6.  BecsuK  he  n  incapi- 
'    ••>     riv..<rT>  .^«->  ■  rrsun.i'lhle  of  reflection.    7.  Bcciiiie  he  It  till  head  of  iH 
»(ruahenX     a.  SAkMiv  and  blietav 


.DU«h  Ma.    MNeArlr  mry  i  enam 
UlaMdi  in  FEAK)  (»»■  msghC)] 
TUNE 
ORAL 


Eight)  A  (Lore) 


TJ*VERY  mill  bring!  u>  the  mou  gnttfying  I 
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If  felt,  not  only  in  CDnTenmg  IhE  uwllly  c 
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JMU  juil  V  they  would  npreu  Ihtoi  onlJy  :  U 
the  Bine  tini«  leiding  Ihe  viewiof  the  "Young 
P<dki'>  u>  ilrcnithen  n;r  poiition.  I  ban  alio 
nid  to  Ibe  ichool  many  of  the  produdioru  of 
your-YaangCoDlribnton."  Now.  "  writing  com- 
PDOiIiona'*  ia  considered  by  many  of  mf  puplli  aa 
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ihem  JUS  Ibe  ume.     Here  aie  better  anawen 

below. 

DiAi  "  Yoir^G  Folks  " :  - 

I  £nd  m  Wbnler'a  "  Noted  Nam«  of  Piciioo  " 
the  lollowbg  eiplanauon  of  the  term  "Mrs. 
Grundy":   "A  person  frequenlly  referred  to  m 

Grnrtifyiayrf'  hai  given  Ihe  Latter  gnat  celebrity ; 
the  Imemigatory  having   aequued  a  Fnmtfaial 


Mas.  M.  C  R[»K»o. 

Your  Utile  friend. 

NiTTin  L  PiAiiai. 

D.«--Youi.o  Foms":- 

Harrey.  Calaifc  Me..  Fmnk  D.  Phiuney.  Roches- 

I am  happy  to  uy  that  1  can  funiish  anaw«s  to 

ter,  N.  v.,  "  Mabel."  Stella  M.  Riehanlion.  Uus- 

cali«,  lo...  A.  C.  E..  and  H.  P.  Day.  Jacksou- 

t.  The  4<b  of  Manh  hai  been  elected  as  the 

•ille,  IIL 

The  "  Foorth  of  Hanh  ■■  quesliou  has  been 

Aal  day  conKi  on  Sanday  ka  fiw|uaDtlr  than 

any  other  day  oF  the  year. 

had  to  look  through  some  thirty  roltunes  in  the 

"  What  mil  Mrs-  Grundy  tay,-  occurs. 

BostoD    Public  Library.     A.  this  qnestion  has 

I  am  in  great  baMe  to  receive  Iha  February 

been  often  asked,  and  we  beliert  nerer  before 

number  and  to  continue  my  readiog  o(  "Jaek 

original  and  nriou.  item  o<  American  History. 

1  hare  a  word  to  tay  about  "We  Girl)."    It  is 

perfecUy  diarming.  bm  hardly  conduiire  enough. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  MARCH. 

Barban  ooght  n't  lo  be  iIh  only  one  to  be  msmed 

The  quuHsn  t>  frequenily  uked,  Why  wai  the 

a«  bo.  i  lire  in  hope*  that  neat  year  Mta.  WhU- 

4lb  of  March  selected  ai  the  day  for  the  inaugura- 

tion of  the  Presidem  of  the  United  Slates  f    Be- 

caiM  it  «r«   bO,  on  Sunday,  it  lb.  answer 
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fometimes  given  :  but  the  absurdity  of  this  asser- 
tion is  apparent  on  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  4th  of  March  falls  on  Sunday  just  as  often  as 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  day  does,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  it  fell  on  Sunday 
in  i8ax.  when  Monroe  entered  upon  his  second 
term  of  office,  and  again  in  1849,  when  General 
Taylor  became  President  In  both  cases  the  in-  ' 
auguration  was  postponed  until  the  following  day.   ! 

The  true  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  facts.  The  present  Constitution 
ot  the  United  States,  formed  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  several  States  leagued  together 
under  the  **  Articles  ol  Confederation,'*  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  was  finally  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  meiubera  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  yean  It  was  to  go  into  operation 
when  assented  to  by  nine  of  the  States,  and  Con- 
gress —  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  —  was 
to  make  such  preparatory  arrangements  as  might 
be  necessary  for  commenang  proceedings  under  it. 
The  ratification  of  the  ninth  State  —  New  Hamp- 
shire— was  leceived  by  Congress  on  Wednesday, 
the  ad  of  July,  1788,  and  on  the  same  day  a  com- 
mittee was  appouited  "  to  report  an  act  for  putting 
the  Constitution  into  operation  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  late  convention."  On  the  Z4th 
of  the  same  month  the  committee  reported  the 
draft  of  an  act  which  provided  that  the  electors 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  should  be 
chosen  in  the  several  States  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  the  following  December.  On  the  aSth  the 
act  was  amended  so  as  to  read  "  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January  "  instead  of  **  tlie  first  Wednesday 
in  December,"  and  in  this  form  it  was  finally 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  i3lh  of  Sep- 
ember.  Undoubtedly  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  the 
month,  was  selected  for  this  purpose  rather  than 
Thursday,  the  ist,  both  because  New  Year's  day 
was  observed  as  a  holiday  in  many  places,  and 
also  because  the  middle  of  the  week  was  obviously 
the  most  convenient  time  for  voters  to  assemble. 
The  act  further  provided,  that,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  February,  —  just  one  month  later,  —  the 
electors  should  meet  and  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President;  and  that  one  month  afler  that, 
or  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  —  which 
was  the  4th.  —  the  new  government  should  go 
into  operation.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  4th 
of  March  is  the  day  on  which  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  regularly  and  customarily  takes 
place.  But  there  is  no  law  requiring  it  to  take 
place  on  that  day.  It  is  the  usage  of  Congress 
to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses 
to  wait  on  the  President  elect  and  inform  him 
that  he  has  been  chosen  President  for  four  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  following.  The  practice 
of  the  incoming  President  has  varied.  Some- 
times he  has  signified  verbally  to  the  committee 
his  "readiness"  or  his  *' purpose *"   to  take  on 


that  day  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  ; 
and  sometimes  he  has  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  letter  his  intention  of  doing  so.  If  he  chose  to 
postpone  the  act,  he  could  do  so.  And  it  is  a  note- 
worthy &ct  that  Washington,  on  his  first  accession 
to  office,  was  not  inaugurated  until  the  30th  of 
April,  so  that  for  nearly  two  months  the  nation 
was  without  any  duly  qualified  chief  magistrate, 
and  the  government  without  any  organized  execu- 
tive department 

A  COKRBSPONOSNT  fecls  himself  aggrieved  be- 
cause we  have  printed  only  a  part  of  the  *'  William 
Henry  Letters'*  in  this  magazine,'  and  the  rest 
are  only  to  be  found  m  the  book  which  contains 
them  all.  When  the  author  began  to  write  and 
we  to  publish  these  Letters,  no  book  was  in  con- 
templation ;  nor  was  it  supposed  that  more  than 
three  or  four  packets  of  them  would  ever  see  the 
light  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  a  new 
and  delightful  vein  in  juvenile  literature  had  been 
struck  by  a  writer  of  genius ;  and  month  after 
month  the  ** Letters"  continued  to  rejoice  our 
editorial  eyes,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  our 
readers,  until  no  wonder  *  Our  Young  Folks" 
came  to  regard  "  William  Henry  "  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  themselves  1 

These  sprightly  contributions  began  to  appear 
in  October,  1867,  and  were  concluded  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  beiug  scattered  over  four  volumes  of  this 
magazine  It  is  an  evidence  of  their  extraordi- 
nary popularity  that  the  public,  instead  of  tiring 
of  them  in  all  this  time,  still  called  for  more.  It 
was  not  thought  advisable,  however,  to  run  them 
through  still  another  volume  ;  and  we  leave  it  to 
our  most  dissatisfied  readers  if  we  have  not  done 
pretty  weU  by  them  in  this  particular.  Far  better, 
certainly,  than  we  ever  promised  or  expected  to  do. 
We  gave  the  letters  consecutively,  as  they  were 
written,  until,  feeling  the  necessity  of  saying  good 
by  to  William  Henry  in  our  last  volume,  we  passed 
over  a  fiew  in  order  to  get  at  that  remarkable  letter 
to  William  Henry  from  his  father,  the  plain  sense 
and  practical  wisdom  of  which  seemed  to  us  to 
make  a  fitting^  conclusion  to  the  series. 

There  was  already  a  demand  for  these  scattered 
contributions  in  a  collected  form.  We  are  glad  — 
and  we  think  everybody  else  should  be  glad  — 
that  the  author  was  induced  to  make  a  book  of 
them,  including  many  new  letters,  an  introduction, 
and  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  hero,  —  William 
Henry,  to  the  life,  his  hand»  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  face  covered  with  freckles  and  full  of  good- 
natured  roguery.  The  book  purports  to  be  edited 
by  a  finend  of  the  family,  Mr.  S.  Y.  Fry,  whose 
interesting  comments  are  scattered  through  its 
pages,  and  whose  "Introduction,"  descriptive  of 
William  Henry's  home  and  of  visits  to  his  rela- 
tives, is  perhaps  the  most  captivating  part  of  the 
volume.    The  account  he  gives  of  William  Hen- 
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ry's  room,  and  of  his  trunk,  which  oontainecl  al- 
most everything  but  steamboats  and  anacondas, 
and  into  which  it  was  not  safe  to  put  one's  hand 
at  random,  for  fear  of  fishhooks,  is  especially  di- 
verting. Indeed,  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer 
the  entire  introduction  to  our  pages,  but  forbear, 
knowing  that  very  many  of  our  readers  will  have 
the  book  itself,  and  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
assurance  that,  though  we  have  lost  William 
Henry,  we  still  have  the  accomplished  authoress 
as  a  constant  friend  of  *'  Our  Young  Folks." 

CHBL.SBA.  Mass.,  November  afi,  z87a 
EoiTOKs  OP  "Our  Young  Folks":  — 

In  common,  I  believe,  with  many  other  young 
people,  I  have  a  desire  to  know  what  manner  of 
person  **C.  A.  Stephens"  is.  In  particular,  I 
wish  to  ask,  —  what  is  his  age,  and  in  what  State 
does  he  live? 

llie  stories  of  this  young  author  are,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  of  it,  truly  remarkable.  They  contain 
absolutely  no  crudities,  are  totally  free  from  the 
usual  juvenile  tautology,  harbor  no  exaggerations, 
are  written  in  perfect  good  taste,  and  in  a  plain, 
qoiet,  effective  style,  which  I  had  thought  no 
mind  save  that  of  an  experienced  author  could 
have  devised  or  sustained.  If  "  C.  A.  Stephens  " 
be  really  a  youth,  his  writings  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  rank  among  juvenile  authors. 

Will  not  the  editors  of  "Our  Young  Folks" 
take  official  notice  of  that  "  essentially  American" 
institution  already  grown  to  respectable  and  re- 
spected proportions,  known  as  Amateur  or  Juvenile 
Journalism  ?  Surely  **  Our  Young  Folks,"  so  well 
informed  in  all  things,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
many  able  miniature  journals,  edited,  printed,  and 
conducted  bv  youth  ;  and  of  the  publication  of  a 
magazine,  similar  in  style  to  its  yellow  self,  called 
the  *'  Young  Pilot,"  conducted  by  boys  of  eighteen. 

The  young  authors  of  the  United  States  are 
united  in  a  flourishing  society  (the  Amateur  Au- 
thors and  Printers'  Association),  which  meets  at 
Buffalo  in  January,  and  of  which  the  writer  is  a 
member.  Give  the  young  authors  a  notice,  by  all 
means. 

One  more  remark,  and  I  am  done.  Did  the 
Editors  never  find  cause  to  deprecate  the  frequent 
and  unnecessary  use  of  the  word  **  as  "  in  the  con- 
tribution.n  of  young  people  ?  It  has  been  my  ex-  ' 
perience  (and  1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  de- 
scription of  work  off  and  on)  that  in  the  writings 
of  youth  especially,  and  in  those  of  illiterate  people 
of  any  age.  the  little  insipid  conjunction  occurs 
almost  invariably,  tasteless  and  weakening  as  it  is. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  most  inappropriately  by  people 
who  should  know  better.  To  cite  an  example: 
'*  Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  children  are 
restrained  from  coasting  in  the  public  streets  /u  it 
is  a  dangerous  practice  and  should  be  stopped  at 
once."    How  much  better  that  passage  woold  be 


without  the  *'as.**  Once  more :  "The  entertain- 
ment being  given  for  a  charitable  object,  it  b  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  full  attendance  as  a  good  time 
may  be  expected."  Or  to  show  the  word  in  its  most 
common  and  vicious  connection :  "  He  reached 
forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  fragile  craft,  but  he 
could  not  grasp  it  eu  it  swept  with  the  velocity  of 
an  arrow  down  the  stream."  Do  you  catch  the 
idea  ?  I  hope  so.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  be  one 
of  your  **  Young  Contributors." 

Yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Gankhtt. 

Yes,  we  "catch  the  idea,"  and  think  your  sug- 
gestion regarding  the  little  word  "  as  "  a  just  one. 

C.  A.  Stephens  is  indeed  "a  youth,"  and  "A 
Crow  Hunt,"  which  appeared  in  our  August  num- 
ber of  last  year,  was  his  first  attempt  at  author- 
ship. Noticing  some  unmistakable  marks  of  inex- 
perience about  it,  we  wrote  to  ask  the  author's 
age,  and,  finding  that  he  was  still  in  his  "  teens," 
though  well  along  in  them,  we  printed  it  in  the 
department  of  our  "  Young  Contributors."  So 
much  we  are  at  liberty  to  state ;  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  no  betrayal  of  confidence  to  add  that  he 
lives  in  the  town  of  Norway,  Maine,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild  scenes  he  describes. 

Thb  following  letter  and  answers  iirere  crowded 
out  of  the  February  number :  ^ 

Dbar  "Young  Folks"  :  — 

Your  own  remarks  upon  the  answers  to  the 
prize  questions  have  anticipated  all  criticism,  but 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  your  opinion  con- 
cerning two  of  them. 

Is  No.  I  answered  correctly  ?  Heat  of  course 
increases,  but  does  it  create  the  draft  in  a  chimney  ? 
If  so,  why  should  there  be  a  draft  when  there  is  no 
fire  ?  And  why  does  a  high  chimney  draw  better 
than  a  short  one  ? 

Also,  is  not  *'  366  "  a  full  and  concise  answer  to 
No.  4  ?  No  explanation  is  asked  for,  —  why 
should  it  be  given  ? 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  progress 
of  "  We  Girls,"  and  have  felt  as  sorry  to  part  with 
them  as,  four  years  since,  we  were  to  part  with 
"  Leslie  C^ldthwaite,"  —  but  perhaps  we  shall 
some  time  catch  another  glimpee  of  them,  as  we 
did  of  Leslie.  Mrs.  Whitney  certainly  excels  in 
her  charming  little  home  pkturts.  Where  does 
she  live  ? 

Hoping  that  there  may  be  a  spare  comer  in  the 
"  Letter  Box  "  in  which  to  answer  my  questions, 
I  am,  as  ever, 

Yovur  sincere  admirer, 

"Betsy  Lavsndbr." 

Answers.  Though  there  be  no  fire  in  the  chim- 
ney, the  air  will  rise  in  it  when  warmer  than  the 
air  out  of  doors :  so  it  is,  after  all,  the  "  expan* 
sive  force  of  heat "  that  causes  the  draft    We  ra- 
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member  that "  Lawrence  **  once  exj^ained  in  these 
pages  why  a  tall  chimney  draws  better  than  a  short 
one  :  "  The  hot  air  keeps  drawing  until  it  gets  out 
and  is  free  :  —  it  is  h'ke  a  string  of  horses  attached 
to  anything  :  the  longer  the  string,  the  more  they 
will  pulL**    See  *'  Lawrence's  Adventures,*'  p.  38. 

**  366  '*  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  No.  4 ;  yet 
the  explanation  was  not  •considered  objectionable. 

Mrs.  Whitney  lives  in  Milton,  Mass. 

Thb  author  of*  Dat  ar  Bill,*'  to  whom  we  sent 
the  illustration  which  accompanies  her  sketch  in 
this  number,  writes  from  Washington,  D.  C. : — 

**  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  '  Fliberti- 
gibbet  *  is  a  real  character.  ....  The  picture  is 
so  nearly  an  exact  likeness,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  artist  must  have  met  with  him  and  made  the 
sketch  from  life." 

We  learn  through  a  friend  of  the  artist  that  he 
did  make  the  sketch  from  life :  ks  saw  Fliberti- 
gibbet  in  New  York,  —  or  are  there  two  FHberti- 
gibbets  ? 

Bloohincton,  ill.,  Jaanary  z,  1871. 
Dbar  "  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

I  write  to  you  to  wish  you  A  Hafpy  New  Year^ 
and  to  thank  you  for  giving  "  Young  America  *' 
such  a  beautiful  magazine. 

I  never  read  a  story  that  I  liked  better,  or  read 
with  more  interest,  than  *'  We  Girls."  Is  the 
last  of  it  a  promise  for  more  by  and  by  ?  If  so,  we 
shall  be  so  eager  for  it  we  can  scarcely  wait  till 
'*  the  world  goes  round  the  sun  a  time  or  two.** 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Our  Young  Contribu- 
tors* department ;  its  sketches  are  the  freshest  in 
the  whole  magazine  I  particularly  like  Pearl 
Eytinge*s  contributions.  By  the  way,  could  n't 
you  tell  us  how  the  name  "Eytinge"  is  pro- 
nounced ?  We  have  been  disputing  about  it,  and 
would  like  to  know  which  way  is  right 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mally. 

Eytinge  is  pronounced  Ei^ing,  "Barbara" 
has  not  confided  to  us  her  plans,  but  perhaps  she 
or  another  will  tell  us  more  of  "  We  Girls  "  when 
there  is  mote  to  telL 

Marietta^  a  new  subscriber,  asks  the  following 
questions :  — 

X.  Which  were  invented  first,  pianos  or  organs? 

a.  How  old  was  Charles  Dickens  at  the  time  of 
his  death? 

3.  When  was  Robert  Browning  bom  ? 

4.  What  was  Mn.  Hemans's  maiden  name  ? 

Answers,  t.  Oigani^  a.  58  yean.  3.  In  xSia. 
4>  Felida  Dorothea  Browne. 

Thanka,  Marietta,  for  yoor  kind  letter.  We 
always  like  to  receive  answers  to  the  **£venbg 
Lamp  "  puxxlea,  for  then  wt  know  if  they  intenet 


those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  whether 
they  are  hard  or  easy  to  guess.  But  our  magazine 
goes  to  press  so  early,  on  account  of  the  lar^ge 
edition  we  print,  that  the  answers  to  one  month's 
puzzles  usually  come  in  just  after  our  next  number 
has  been  sent  to  the  printers,  and  consequently 
too  late  for  us  to  acknowledge  such  favors  in  the 
Letter  Box.  Will  you,  and  all  our  friends  who 
mean  to  send  answers,  send  them  as  early  as  pos- 
sible hereafter,  so  that  we  may  give  the  proper 
credit  for  them  ? 

E.  F.  U.y  Worcester,  Mass. -~  Your  pleasant 
letter  somehow  got  mislaid,  or  we  should  have 
acknowledged  it  before  now.  Thanks  for  the 
rebuses,  which  will  appear.  We  have  not  yet 
decided  when  to  offer  our  next  prizes  for  the 
"  Evening  Lamp  "  department.  The  editors  must 
have  the  real  names  of  contributors  and  of  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes,  although  fictitious  signa- 
tures are  allowed. 

Carrie  S.  Gold^  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  asks 
the  Letter  Box  :  "  Will  you  please  tell  me  '  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  *  ?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  more  than  six  that  I  am  sure  abouL" 

Who  wiU  tell  her? 

This  letter  comes  to  us  from  Fairfax  County, 
Va.:  — 

"  We  have  taken  *  Our  Young  Folks  *  into  our 
home  and  hearts,  as  a  dear  friend :  bright,  eager 
eyes  watch  and  wait  for  its  coming. 

"  I  think  that  hearing  from  some  of  its  distant 
readers,  as  '  Coraline '  suggests,  would  be  a  rare 
combination  of  instruction  and  amusement.  .... 

"  Traces  of  the  war  remain  here  on  all  sides. 
Lately  we  were  spending  a  day  in  the  woods, 
feasting  on  the  glories  of  'Old  October,'  and  things 
more  substantial.  Below  us  was  spread  out  a 
broad,  rolling  valley,  flecked  with  sunlight  and 
shadows, — groves  in  burnished  splendor,  and 
winding  '  runs '  and  *  branches.*    Beyond,  the  Bull 

Run  Mountains  rose  darkly We  came  to 

an  open  space,  —  in  its  centre  a  grave.  Mosses 
and  wild  vines  covered  the  mound.  A  pine-tree 
and  a  cedar  guarded  it  head  and  foot.  A  rude 
wooden  head-board  had  carved  on  it :  — 

'William  Hennesy, 

Co.  B.  ad  Ref(.  S.  C.  V. 

Died  Feb.  nth,  iB6a. 

Aged  26.' 


II  < 


We  gathered  aronnd  it,  sadly  wondering, — had 
he  a  mother,  or  one  dearer  still?  how  he  died? 
and  do  his  friends  know  where  he  lies  sleeping? 
—  not  thinking  now  whether  he  had  been  friend  or 
enemy.  Yet  this  young  soldier  had  evidently  been 
laid  to  rest  by  kindly  hands,  while  many  a  poor 
feUow  has  crawled  o£^  wounded  and  sick,  into 
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tome  thicket,  and  died  alone.  Then  'miadng' 
written  against  the  name  of  somebody's  dear  one, 
in  the  paper.  Perhaps,  years  after,  a  skull,  a  few 
bones,  the  remains  of  a  musket,  and  a  shred  of 
blue  doth,  are  found  by  a  chance  passer,  the  only 
tokens  of  his  terrible  fiite.  This  really  happened 
two  miles  from  where  I  write.  Before  leaving, 
one  of  the  party  sketched  the  spot,  and  others  col- 
leaed  the  lovely  ferns  growing  near. 

"Sans  Soua." 

WiNTBR  is  swiftly  passing,  and  the  robins  will 
soon  be  here  again.  When  they  come,  and  you 
hear  the  first  sweet  note  ushering  in  the  happy 
days  of  firing,  repeat  to  yourself  the  following 
graceful  lines  by  a  fiivorite  contributor,  and  wish 
your  wish. 

"HEAR  IT  AND  WISH." 

BY  MARIAN   DOUGLAS. 

The  herald  note  of  summer  days, 

How  full  and  clear  it  rings  1 
Hark  t  when  you  hear  it  you  most  wish  — 

The  year's  first  robin  sings  I 

What  shall  I  wish  ?    Put  by  the  thought 

That  looks  to  self  alone  ; 
But  wishing  for  another's  good 

Is  praying  for  one's  own. 

Hrmr  Maginn's  "Word  about  the  "Word 
Square ' "  has  called  out  several  criticisms  and 
answers.  "  Willy  Wisp  "  thinks  the  writer  ought 
to  have  told  **  Our  Young  Folks"  what  a  "word 
square  "  was,  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  knew  already.  IV*  think,  judging  from  the 
letters  we  receive,  that  few  besides  "  Willy  Wisp  " 
himself  could  have  stood  much  in  need  of  en- 
lightenment on  that  point.  One  correspondent  — 
"  Hoky  Poky,"  Bui&lo,  N.  Y.  —sends  ua  no  less 
than  eleven  word  squares  made  up  on  the  frame- 
work of  the  two  words  suggested  by  Hitty  Maginn  I 
Yet  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  quite  got  Hitty 
Maginn's  word,  —  although  two  or  three  have 
come  very  near  it  This  we  print  the  first  in  the 
list  below.  Following  it,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named,  are  words  sent  in  by  Edward 
Pennock,  Phila.,  John  S.  Bliss,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
A.  Langdon  Root,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  "  Hoky  Poky," 
and  W.  F.  M.,  Kennebunkport,  Me.  (Others 
have  come  in,  too  late  for  notice  this  month.) 


TOTAL 
OCHRE 
THYME 
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LEERS 
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M  £  £  5  £ 
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With  the  answers  to  Hitty  Maginn's  article  we 
have  received  three  or  four  six-word  squares,  called 
out  by  his  statement  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  construction.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  by  A.  Langdon  Root,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  first 
two  words  of  which  we  give  in  this  number, 
promising  the  whole  next  month.  Meanwhile, 
who  can  fill  up  the  square  ?  Here  are  the  words : 
SCIONS,  CATNIP. 

Our  Young  CmUribmtcrs.  — The  following  pieces 
have  been  accepted :  "  Crossing  the  Atlantic," 
"How  the  Toast  was  burnt,"  "  Something  about  my 
Grandmother,"  "An  Iceberg  at  Sea,"  "Chased," 
"  Trapping  Woodchucks,"  "  My  Summer  at  Lake 
Champlain,"  "Grandpa's  Story,"  and  "lite  Stoiy 
of  a  Croea."  Poetry :  "  Only  a  Soldier,"  "  Puss," 
"A  Picture,"  "  Queen  Bess's  Wish." 

A.M.B.  and  E.  B.-^Vit  have  not  hitherto 
placed  any  limit  to  the  age  of  "  Young  Contribu* 
tors."  The  new  department  is  designed  for  boys 
and  girla  of  any  age 

Mmry.  Your  poetry  will  hardly  do  for  "Our 
Young  Contributors " :  but  the  little  story  of 
"Our  Thanksgiving'*  is  interesting,  and  we  shall 
try  to  make  room  for  it  You  must  send  us  your 
full  name  and  address,  however. 

/T&Um  f^Aiifr.  —  "  Florrie's  Runaway  Visit." 
though  nicely  written,  is  too  long  for  the  rather 
slender  thread  of  interest  running  through  it ;  and 
the  poem  is  spoiled  by  some  faulty  lines. 

"  ^nw/."  "  School-Giris  "  is  a  lively  and  nat- 
ural little  piece,  but  the  versification  is  hanlly  op 
to  the  standard  of  "Our  Young  Contributors." 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  Its  special  fiiults 
are.  , 

Emma  S.,  Denver,  Colorado.  —Your  letter  is 
long,  but  so  interesting  that  we  shall  print  nearly 
all  of  it    Thanks  for  the  pictures. 

Student.  —  If  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary is  not  absolutely  perfect,  it  is  remarkably  good, 
and  ought  to  be  in  every  library.  It  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  sudi  scholars  as  ex-President  Walker 
of  Harvard,  President  Woolsey  of  Yale,  Prescott 
the  Historian,  Hon.  Geoige  P.  Marsh  the  phi- 
lologist, George  Bancroft,  Horace  Mann,  Whit- 
tier,  and  othera  of  equal  eminence  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

SALBM,  Jamiary  so,  x8yi. 
Editors  of  "Our  Young  Folks":  — 

I  have  taken  "Our  Young  Folks "  from  ita  fint 
appearance,  and  my  interest  in  it  deepens  every 
year.  In  my  opinion  no  magazine  can  compave 
with  it  and  now  that  the  new  department  —  "  Our 
Young  Contributors  "  —  has  been  added,  it  seems 
complete.  I  believe  that  I  enjoy  "Our  Letter 
Box "  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other 
part,  and  have  taken  great  interest  in  this  matter 
of  "  unknown  correspondents." 
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I  think  that  the  story  entitled  '*  Catching  the 
Prairie  Nymph,"  by  Miss  Theodora  R.,  is,  to  use 
a  school-girl's  expfCMion,  "  perfectly  splendid  *' : 
and  I  wish  you  would  ask  her,  through  the  *'  Letter 
Box,*'  if  she  would  like  to  correspond  with  me. 
My  address  is  No.  10  Linden  St,  Salem,  Mass. 
And  please  give  my  name  Nannie,  which  is  what 
some  of  my  friends  call  me.  Age  sixteen.  If  the 
'* Nymph"  will  answer  my  request  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  give  her  my  full  name. 

Respectfully,       — • 

Hbrb  is  a  nice  little  letter  written  by  a  lad  ten 
years  old,  from  Nagasaki,  Japan  :  — 

"My  dear  Auntib,  —  Day  before  yesterday, 

which  was  Sunday,  K ,  the  man  who  supplies 

oar  steamers  with  coal,  sent  up  bis  servant  to  ask 
me  to  go  to  a  very  high  mountain,  —  in  &ct,  the 
highest  one  in  the  place.  Sunday  is  the  Japs' 
holiday,  —  and  we  went  up  to  fly  kites  and  eat 

Jap  chow-chow.     First  we  went  to  K 's  house 

and  got  kites  and  two  balls  of  string.  The  Jap 
kites  are  not  like  ours  one  bit :  they  are  square, 
and  very  hard  to  get  up.  K-~-,  two  servants, 
and  myself  started,  for  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  a  hard  job  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  had  to 
stop  twice  at  booths  where  some  little  girls  were 
giving  water  out  of  a  brass  kettle  to  people  who 
passed.  (O,  at  first  we  went  into  a  small  joss- 
teraple,  and  stayed  about  three  minutes,  saying 
prayers.) 

**  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  mountain,  what  do 
you  think  I  saw?  Why,  nothing  but  kites  and 
men  and  boys.  There  were  about  200  kites,  and 
300  men  and  boys,  not  counting  the  men  and  la- 
dies that  were  in  the  tents  eating.  Our  servants 
began  cutting  away  the  bushes;  after  they  had 
done  so,  they  spread  blankets  down,  and  then  set 
oat  the  chow-chow  (which  is  fish  done  in  various 
ways),  rice,  pickles,  and  everything  under  the  sun. 
The  men  drank  about  35  glasses  apiece  of  Saki,  — 
a  very  strong  drink  like  brandy,  made  out  of  rice, 
—  and  every  one  got  a  red  nose  in  a  li^ttle  while, 
but  the  Japs  thought  it  was  very  jolly.  I  guess 
the  Japs  would  die  if  they  had  no  rice.  But  I 
have  no  more  to  say  about  this,  so  I  will  tell  you 
about  our  cook. 

**  About  one  month  ago  he  came  to  mamma  and 
said  that  kit  mamma  was  very  sick.  (The  Japs 
have  about  twelve  mothers  die  in  one  year.) 
When  we  first  got  our  cook  be  did  not  "know  a 
thing,  but  mamma  taught  him  how  to  make  a  good 
soup,  roast  a  leg  of  mutton,  make  gravy  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  Mamma  said  that  he  might  go  for 
twenty  days,  and  he  said  he  would  come  back ; 
but  twenty  days  came  round,  and  no  cook.  One 
night  Matgo,  our  boy,  came  running  in  to  the 
door  of  mamma's  room,  saying  there  was  a  big  fire. 
Papa  went  out  and  found  Mrs.  Lyons's  house  in 
flames.    It  seems  that  our  cook  had  gone  to  live 


there  and  cook  for  Mrs.  Lyons.  The  next  mora- 
ing  I  went  down  and  found  him  wringing  his 
hands,  and  saying  that  all  his  money  and  all  his 
clothes  were  burnt  up.  I  walked  up  to  him  and 
asked  him  if  his  tick  motker  was  better,  and  told 
him  it  served  him  right,  for  telling  such  a  lie. 
"  Give  my  love  to  everybody. 

••  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"ROBBRT  TiLDEN   GlBBONS." 

Thb  earliest  answers  to  our  February  puzzles 
were  sent  in  by  Eita  M.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Edward  Pennock,  Pbila.,  and  "  Ncdloh."  Turin, 
N.  Y.,  who  answers  all  but  No.  8.  and  adds :  "  In 
respect  to  'Marion's'  question  in  the  February 
number,  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  toutk  every 
way  :  there  could  be  no  such  direction  as  tost.''* 

**  Nedloh  '*  also  asks  who  was  the  author  of  the 
quotation,  *'  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them 
all,"  and  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Who  will  tell  him  ? 

Ifttttttal  Zmprotement  Comer* 

Edmund  King  Daniels,  Dubuque,  Iowa  (wishes  cor- 
reqxmdent  interested  In  geology,  mineralogy,  etc. 

DiHy  Draytvn,  Box  1772,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mabel  C^by,  Orange,  New  Jersey  (a  "  Yooog  Contribu- 
tor"; wishes  correspondents  between  14  and  17,  living 
anywhere  but  in  the  Middle  States;  — reader  of  Mrs. 
Whitney's  stories ;— most  give  their  real  names). 

"Pertinacity;  178  New  No.  Division  Ave.,  WHIiams- 
burg.  N.  y. 

Charlie  D.  Hamilten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

S.  M.  R.,  Box  79,  Muscatine.  Iowa  ("  a  little  girl  ten 
years  old  "). 

y.  Miller,  Box  554,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nellie  O'Connor,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Marian,  O'Fallon.  St.  Clair  Co..  ilL  (wishes  correspond- 
ent not  under  18). 

Fritx,  Cincinnati,  O. 

C.  P.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (correspondent  must  not  be 
younger  than  13). 

IVifflrede  Barry,  Box  m,  Hyannis.  Mass. 

IV.  M.  Pinekney^  Post  Office,  N.  Y. 

WilUtt  y.  Hyatt,  Hudson  River  Inst.,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  JC.  H.,  Lostine,  Cherokee  Co.,  Kansas  (boy  living 
on  the  Kansas  frontier). 

Amy  Forrester,  Box  33,  Hagerstown.  Md. 

Carrie  S.  Helmet,  Worcester,  Mass. 

M.  E.  N^  30  St.  Peter's  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Katie  P.  Warren  and  Nuia  F.  Phillips,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.  (wish  correspondents  not  under  x6). 

W.  M.  C,  Box  6o8t  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Caddie  Carleton,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

E.  D.  y.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  (desires  correspondent  es- 
pecially in  phonography). 

**  ArUoine,"*  Box  931.  Cacenovia,  N.  Y.  (French  or  Ger- 
man and  miscellaneous  correspondence  desired). 

Florie,  Box  157,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

"Sans  Sottci,"  Clifton,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

Lamplighter,  P.  O.  Box  No.  65,  Ft^som.  Cal. 

y,  R.  C„  Box  907 ,  Freeport,  TIL  (correspondent  must 
be  a  reader  of  really  good  books). 

S.  F.,  Box  38.  West  Haven.  Ct. 

Ego  (sister  of  the  above,  same  address ;  would  like  • 
girl  correspondent  of  x6  or  17). 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

JACK  IN  CUSTODY. 

i  ^  '^^      "^^  kctched  the  feller  I"  crowed  Mr.  Pipkin 

under  his  conspicuous  front  teeth.  "  Here  'a 
yer  robber.  Mis'  Chatford  !  "  And,  throwing 
down  the  woodchuck,  (hat  "stout,  courageous 
roan  "  laid  both  hands  on  hia  captive's  ragged 
shoulders,  as  he  pushed  him  towards  the  door. 
"Took  me  to  kelch  him!  He  couldn't  git 
away  from  me  /" 

"  I  have  n't  tried,"  said  Jack,  with  an  injured 
air.  "  My  dog  would  have  lore  you  to  strings 
and  ribbons,  if  1  had  said  the  word.  Come ! 
you  need  n't  choke  me  now !  " 

"  You  poor  boy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  com- 
passionately, "  is  it  trwe  that  you  have  stolen 
'   our  horse  and  buggy  f " 

"  Pretty  Kkely  I  have  !  "  said  Jack.  "  But 
what  have  I  done  with  'em  i  That 's  what  I  'd 
like  to  have  him  show  me  !  " 

"  Mabby  they  're  in  his  trouse's  pockets  1 " 

said  the  sarcastic  Miss  Wansey.    "  You  've 

done  a  great  thing,  Mr.  Pipkift  1     Dear  me  ! 

that  boy  never  would  have  gone  about  the 

country  stealing  horses  and  buggies  if  he  had  kaovayou  were  alive  t  " 

"  Miss  Wansey,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  regarding  her  sternly,  "  I  've  nothin' 
to  say  to  yau  /    I  'm  talkin'  to  Mis'  Chatford.     He  's  owned  up  that  he  's 
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the  chap  the  Welby  boys  ketched  breakin'  into  their  stable  last  night, 
and  —  » 

"  Did  I  say  breaking  in  ?  "  Jack  interrupted  him,  sharply.  "  I  said  I  was 
going  in  to  sleep  on  the  straw." 

**  And  I  say,  breakin*  in,  —  that 's  what  we  call  it,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  with 
his  hands  still  grasping  the  boy's  collar  quite  close  to  his  throat.  *'  If  he  's 
stole  our  horse  an'  buggy,  he  's  hid  'em  in  some  piece  of  woods,  and  of 
course  he  denies  it.  Had  n't  I  better  take  him  right  over  to  Squire  Peter- 
not's  and  git  him  committed  ?  " 

"  Bring  him  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford ;  and  Jack  was  taken  into  the 
kitchen,  while  Phin  went  to  find  a  rope  to  tie  the  dog  with.  "  There,  Mr. 
Pipkin,  you  can  take  your  hands  off  from  him ;  he  won't  try  to  get  away ; 
will  you  ? "  turning  kindly  to  little  Jack. 

"  What  should  I  try  to  git  away  fer  ?  "  said  Jack.  "  I  've  no  place  to 
go  to  ;  I  can  stay  here  as  well  as  anywheres  ! " 

This  was  spoken  recklessly ;  yet  when  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  placed 
for  him,  and  looked  up  at  the  new  faces  about  him,  his  heart  was  softened, 
and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  would  rather  stay  there  than  not  One  was 
the  motherly  face  of  good  Mrs.  Chatford.  Beside  it  was  the  sweet,  kind 
face  of  her  niece,  Annie  Felton,  who  kept  the  district  school,  and  "  boarded 
around,"  but  always  came  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  her  relatives.  The 
bright  little  girl's  face,  looking  upon  him  with  such  intense  curiosity  tem- 
pered with  awe  and  pity,  was  that  of  Phin's  younger  sister  Kate.  A  fourth 
face  was  that  of  Miss  Wansey,  who  was  strongly  inclined  to  take  Jack's  part, 
—  perhaps  because  Mr.  Pipkin  was  against  him,  —  and  to  the  poor  little 
motherless,  sisterless,  friendless  prisoner,  even  she  looked  not  unlovely. 

"  No  place  to  go  to  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Chatford.  "  Have  n't  you  any 
home  ?  " 

"  Not  much  ! "  said  Jack ;  "  without  you  can  call  an  old  scow  on  the 
canal  a  home.     But  I  've  lost  even  that." 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  .•* " 

"  With  some  charcoal-burners,  over  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  I  went 
to  them  after  I  didn't  break  into  Welby's  barn,"  said  Jack,  casting  an  evil 
look  after  Mr.  Pipkin,  who  was  retiring  in  disgust.  "Just  go  and  ask  them 
if  I  've  stole  any  horses  and  wagons.  My  dog  killed  the  woodchuck  'fore 
I  knew  he  was  in  a  trap ;  then  just  as  I  was  turning  him  over  to  look  at 
him,  that  man  come  up  and  grabbed  me." 

"You  told  the  Welby  boys  you  had  been  flung  into  the  canal,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  true  ! " 

"  But  only  a  little  while  before  you  told  Squire  Peternot  that  you  had 
been  hunting  all  day  for  work.  Was  that  true,  too  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Chatford, 
with  mild,  penetrating  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

The  muscles  of  Jack's  face  began  to  work  ;  and  he  picked  nervously  at  a 
hole  in  his  knee,  as  if  bent  on  finding  a  way  out  of  his  difiiculty  in  that 
direction.    Then  suddenly  he  lifted  his  red,  glaring  eyes  to  her  face. 
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"  No  ;  that  was  a  lie,"  said  he.  "  I  thought  nobody  would  want  me  if  I 
said  I  had  come  off  from  the  canal.  Nobody  wants  a  chap  like  me,  any 
way.  I  thought  I  M  find  work,  and  be  something  better  than  a  driver. 
But  it  *s  no  use  ! "  Down  went  the  red  eyes  again,  filling  with  tears  of 
desperation.  "  Everybody 's  agin'  me  I  I  Ve  no  chance."  And  Jack  began 
to  wink  hard,  and  grind  his  teeth  together,  while  all  stood  round  regarding 
him  pityingly.  . 

"  Have  you  had  any  breakfast  ?  "  Mrs.  Chatford  asked,  after  a  pause, 
with  just  the  slightest  tremor  in  her  usually  calm  voice. 

"  Yes  'm  ;  the  charcoal-burners  give  me  some." 

"  Well,  don't  be  troubled ;  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  here.  I  don't  think 
you  took  the  horse  ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  quietly  where  you 
are  till  my  husband  comes  home." 

"  I  won't  run  away,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  but  I  'd  ruther  go  outside  there  and 
stay  where  my  dog  is,  if  you  'd  jest  as  lives." 

"  You  can,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford. 

So  he  went  out,  and  sat  on  a  log  of  the  woodpile  ;  and  Lion  came  up  to 
him  there,  and  licked  his  hands  and  face,  wagging  his  tail  for  joy. 

Phin  followed  with  a  rope  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  put  this  on  his  neck  ;  he  won't  let  me,"  he  said. 
_  "  What  will  I  put  a  rope  on  his  neck  fer  ? "  said  Jack,  making  Lion  lie 
down  between  his  knees. 

"  So  as  to  tie  him,"  Phin  replied,  with  a  rather  foolish  smile. 

"  What 's  he  to  be  tied  fer  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  O,  to  keep  him  ;  I  want  him  !  "  said  Phin,  holding  out  the  rope.  "  I  '11 
take  good  care  of  him  ;  —  you  can't  do  anything  with  him  now,  you  know." 

"  What 's  the  reason  I  can't  do  anything  with  him  now,  you  know  ? " 
said  Jack,  without  appearing  to  see  either  the  rope  or  the  argument. 

"  Why,  you  're  took  up,  and  you  're  going  to  jail,"  replied  Phin. 

"  Ain't  you  sorry  for  me  ?  "  Phin  had  not  thought  of  that.  "  Guess 
you  'II  cry  when  I  go  to  jail  and  you  git  my  dog,  won't  ye,  —  hey  ? " 

This  was  said  with  such  a  superior,  saucy,  and  defiant  look,  that  Phin 
was  quite  abashed  by  it ;  for  it  made  him  feel  that  in  this  ragged  little  driver 
he  had  encountered  a  youth  of  larger  experience  and  greater  resources  than 
himself. 

"  Maybe  I  '11  buy  the  dog  of  you,"  he  said,  blushing,  as  he  quietly  dropped 
1  the  rope  on  the  woodpile. 

"  Maybe  you  will,  6  yes !  When  I  set  him  up  at  auction,  you  can  bid 
him  in  ! "    And  Jack  put  a  derisive  thumb  to  his  nose. 

"  Is  he  hungry  ?  "  Phin  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  he  's  seen  the  time  since  I  've  owned  him  when  he  was  n't 
hungry,"  replied  Jack.  "  Git  me  a  piece  of  bread,  and  I  '11  show  you  a 
trick." 

Phin  ran  eagerly  into  the  house,  crying,  "  He 's  going  to  make  his  dog 
do  a  trick  !     I  want  something  for  him  to  eat !  " 

Miss  Wansey,  who  was  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  puckered  her 
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mouth  severely,  and  was  about  to  deny  the  request,  when  Mr,  Pipkin  struck 
in  with,  "  Don't  you  go  to  feedin'  that  great  dog !  he  '11  eat  more  'n  a 

"  If  he  eats  more  than  some  men,  he  '11  eat  enough  for  three  !  "  said  Miss 
Wansey,  and  she  went  straight  to  the  pantry. 

"Some  men?"  echoed  Mr,  Pipkin,  "/ain't  a  great  eater,  I'm  sure; 
I'll  leave  it  tq.  Mis'  Chalford  !  There's  reason  in  all  things.  I  never 
guarrelynih  my  victuals  ;  I  do  my  dooty  by  'em,  and  that  in  a  perty  straight- 
for'ard,  honest  kind  o'  way ;  and  that 's  better  'n  pretendin'  I  hain't  no 
appetite,  and  then  pickin'  for  the  best  on  the  table,  like  some  other  folks," 
raising  his  voice,  to  make  himself  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  pantry. 

"  Mr.  Pipkin,"  said  Miss  Wansey,  coming  out  with  the  end  of  a  loaf  in 
her  hand,  "  I  've  nothing  to  say  to  you/" 

Phin  took  the  bread,  and  ran  out  in  great  glee,  while  Kate  and  the  school- 
mistress and  Miss  Wansey,  and  even  Mr.  Pipkin,  went  to  the  door  to  see 
the  trick. 

Phin,  always  ambitious  of  playing  an  important  part,  gave  only  a  small 
piece  of  the  bread  to  Jack,  keeping  the  rest  in  his  own  possession. 


Jack  held  the  piece  on  his  finjjers,  and  said,  "  Sit  up.  Lion  1 "    Lion  sat 
up.    "  O,  farther  off  than  that  I "  and  the  dog,  removing  to  the  distance 
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of  three  or  four  yards,  again  put  himself  into  an  erect  posture,  with  his  fore- 
paws  hanging. 

*'  Speak  ! "  said  Jack.  Lion  barked.  '^  Louder !  "  said  Jack.  The  dog 
spoke  louder.  *'  Now  catch  ! ''  said  Jack,  and  gave  the  bread  a  toss.  Lion's 
jaws  flew  open  like  a  trap,  and  when  they  closed  again  the  morsel  had 
disappeared  down  his  throat 

''  Ain't  he  splendid  }  "  cried  Phineas,  turning  to  the  audience  as  if  he  had 
been  master  of  the  entertainment,  and  Jack  and  Lion  bis  performers. 

"  Give  me  some  more  bread,  and  I  '11  show  you  another  trick,"  said 
Jack. 

Phin  broke  off  another  piece,  which  Jack  held  up.  *'  Roll  over,  and  then 
speak ! "  Lion  rolled  over,  and  spoke,  and  again  got  his  reward.  *'  Now 
roll  over  three  times,  speak  twice,  turn  round  on  your  hind  legs  once,  and 
speak  again.    He  '11  want  a  good  large  piece  for  that." 

*<  Now  you  '11  see  something ! "  cried  Phin  to  his  audience,  as  he  gave 
the  morsel. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  can  remember  all  that  I  "  said  Kate,  wonderingly. 

"  You  '11  see  !  "  said  Phin,  with  the  greatest  faith  in  bis  performers. 

"  Now,  Lion ! "  cried  Jack.  And  Lion,  having  rolled  over  punctually 
three  times,  spoken  twice,  and  turned  round  on  his  hind  legs  once,  spoke 
again,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  programme,  —  all  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  spectators,  who,  watching  the  dog,  did  not  perceive  that  Jack 
gave  him  some  slight  signal  for  each  motion  he  was  to  make. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  before  that  a  dog  could  count  ? "  Phin  asked,  trium- 
phantly. 

*'  I  'U  show  you  a  better  trick  than  that,"  said  Jack.  He  made  Lion  sit 
erect,  then  placed  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  which  was 
pointed  towards  the  zenith.  "  Now  wait,"  said  he,  "  till  this  young  gen- 
tleman counts  ten  ;  then  snap.     Count  1 " 

Phin,  blushing  with  pride  at  being  called  ''this  young  gentleman"  and 
made  to  take  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  performance,  began  to  count, — 
"^«^,  iwOy  Mr^,"  —  very  pompously.  Jack  kept  his  eyes  on  Lion,  who  kept 
his  eyes  steadily  on  Jack.  Phin  thought  he  would  not  stop  at  ten,  and 
was  counting  right  on  ;  but  before  he  could  say  "  eleven^''  the  dog's  mouth 
flew  open  and  the  piece  of  bread  dropped  from  his  nose  down  his  throat. 

''  O,  that 's  the  best  dog  I  ever  saw  !  "  cried  Kate,  running  into  the  house. 
"  Do,  mother,  come  out  and  see  him  ! " 

'*  I  think  you  might  all  be  better  employed  Sunday  morning  than  to  be 
playing  tricks  with  a  dog,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  going  to  the  door,  —  perhaps 
with  the  intention  of  rebuking  the  young  people  for  their  levity.  If  so,  she 
for  a  moment  quite  forgot  her  purpose,  and  an  indulgent  smile  rippled  her 
placid  features  at  sight  of  Lion  holding  another  piece  of  bread  on  his  nose 
and  Phineas  counting  again.  She  considerately  waited  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  feat  before  uttering  her  reproof,  and  then  something  occurred  which 
prevented  her  from  uttering  it  at  all. 

''  I  swan  to  man,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin, ''  if  there  ain't  the  boss  'n'  buggy ! " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HORSE  AND  BUGGY. 

Jack  and  his  dog  were  forgotten  in  an  instant  All  ran  to  the  comer 
of  the  house  to  look.  There  indeed  was  the  buggy  coming  up  the  lane, 
with  Mr.  Chatford  and  Moses  riding  in  it,  Old  Maje  drawing  it,  and  the 
mare  led  behind.  At  sight  of  so  many  astonished  faces  staring  at  them, 
Moses  and  his  father  began  to  laugh. 

"  Where  did  you  find  'em  ? "  cried  Phin. 

"In  the  queerest  place  !  "  said  Moses,  choking  with  merriment. 

"  We  Ve  got  the  thief  here  !  "  said  Mr.  Pipkin. 

"  Have  ye  ?    I  guess  not !  **  said  Moses,  holding  his  sides,  while  tears  / 

ran  down  his  face. 

Just  then  Mr.  Welby  and  Abner  drove  up  the  lane  ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  they  were  also  laughing.  After  them  came  galloping  two  young  horse- 
men who  had  likewise  been  thief-hunting,  —  Bill  Burbank  and  Don  Curtis, 
—  both  laughing  so  hard  that  they  seemed  ready  to  tumble  from  their  sad- 
dles. 

"If  we  hain't  got  him,  where  under  heavens  is  he  ? "  Mr.  Pipkin  de- 
manded. 

"  It 's  the  funniest  thing  !  '•'  said  Moses,  fairly  doubling  himself  over  upon 
the  dasher  in  convulsions  of  mirth,  while  his  father  said,  "  There  !  quit  your 
giggling,  —  it 's  no  laughing  matter." 

"What 's  become  of  the  old  wagon  ?  "  Mr.  Pipkin  inquired.  i 

"  O  ho  ! "  said  Moses,  straightening  himself,  and  trying  to  get  the  kinks 
out  of  his  sides.    "  I  *11  tell  ye  in  a  minute  !  " 

"  Come,  let 's  hear  1 "  said  Mr.  Welby.  "  We  met  your  husband  —  " 
turning  to  Mrs.  Chatford,  —  "  and  saw  he  had  found  his  buggy,  and  Moses 
started  to  tell  us  about  it,  but  he  laughed  so  he  could  n't ;  then  his  father 
whipped  up,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  to  tell." 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Chatford,  trjnng  to  keep  a  grave  countenance, — 
"(Do  stop  snickering,  boy!  it's  Sunday  !)  —  mistakes  will  happen,"  giving 
way  to  a  very  broad  smile. 

Moses  had  by  this  time  alighted  from  the  buggy,  and  wiped  his  tearful 
countenance,  and  got  some  control  over  his  risible  muscles  ;  then,  support- 
ing himself  by  holding  on  to  one  of  the  wheels,  he  let  out  the  secret. 

"  We  drove  first  to  the  Basin,  —  where  we  could  n't  hear  anything  of  the 
thief;  then  we  started  up  the  canal  road,  but  we  had  n't  got  far  when  the 
old  wagon  began  to  come  to  pieces.  First,  one  of  the  forward  tires  slipped 
almost  off,  and  I  had  to  pound  it  on  with  a  stone.  Then  when  we  started 
up  I  noticed  that  the  nigh  hind  wheel  was  beginning  to  wabble.  I  got  out 
again,  and  found  the  spokes  on  one  side  loosening  in  the  hub,  and  springing 
out  of  the  rim  on  the  other.  We  pounded  *em  in  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
then  turned  around  to  go  back  to  the  Basin  for  another  wagon ;  but  the 
twist  on  that  wheel  was  too  much  for  it,  and  we  had  n't  gone  ten  rods  before 
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it  went  down,  all  sprawling,  like  a  daddy-longlegs.  Then  we  picked  up 
the  pieces,  and  took  a  rail  from  a  fence,  and  tied  it  under  the  wagon  with 
the  halter,  and  dragged  it  back  to  the  Basin  with  the  end  of  the  hind  axle- 
tree  riding  it.  But  just  as  we  were  going  round  the  corner,  to  turn  down 
to  the  tavern,  Duffer's  dog  came  out  at  us,  and  I  thought  he  'd  tear  us  to 
pieces,  —  he  was  zo  excited  by  that  rail  I " 

'*  I  should  think  that  dog  would  get  killed  some  day,''  said  Abner  Welby. 
"  He  comes  out  at  everything  and  everybody,  —  a  great,  savage  bull-dog  1 
and  Duffer  only  laughs  if  you  complain  of  him." 

"Well,  we  finally  got  to  the  tavern,"  said  Moses;  "but  no  one-horse 
wagon  was  to  be  had  there.  Just  then  old  Tom  Ball,  the  shoemaker,  came 
along.  *  There  's  a  buggy  standing  under  the  store  shed,'  says  he ;  —  *  I 
noticed  it  there  the  first  thing  this  morning ;  —  maybe  you  can  take  that' 
So  we  went  round  to  the  shed,  with  a  pretty  large  crowd  following  us,  for 
a  Sunday  morning.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  buggy."  Here  Moses  showed 
alarming  symptoms  of  going  into  convulsions  again.  "  I  said,  't  was  just 
such  a  buggy  as  ours  !  We  went  a  little  further,  and  father  said,  ^  But 
there 's  a  horse  hitched  to  it ! '  Then  the  crowd  of  fellows  —  O  ho  ! " 
And  Moses  leaned  for  support  on  the  buggy-wheel. 

"  Was  it  Old  Maje?"  cried  Mr.  Pipkin  ! 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  said  the  deacon,  impatiently,  looking  rather  foolish. 

"  And  a  sorry  beast  he  was ! "  said  Moses.  "  He  had  had  nothing  to 
gnaw  but  the  dry  manger,  all  night ;  and  he  was  about  as  glad  to  see  us  as 
we  were  to  see  him  ! " 

"  All  night  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Pipkin.    «  How  could  that  be  t " 

"  The  thief  got  sick  of  his  job  and  left  him  there,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Chatford,  with  a  humorous  drawing  down  of  the  &cial  muscles. 

"  That 's  what  we  thought  at  first,"  said  Moses.  "  But  I  noticed  all  at 
once  that  father  began  to  look  queer.  *  I  declare,'  says  he, '  the  rogue  has 
hitched  him  exactly  as  I  always  hitch'  a  horse ! '  Then  I  looked,  and  't  was 
his  halter-knot,  for  all  the  world !  " 

"  Fact  is,"  said  the  deacon,  "  't  was  one  of  my  unaccountable  oversights. 
I  suppose  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  on  't,  —  though  what  there  is  so  dread- 
fully funny  about  it  I  can't  see." 

"  1  swan  to  man !  "  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  his  narrow  mouth  stretching  into 
an  unusually  open  grin  about  his  frontal  ivory,  "  it  jest  begins  to  git  through 
my  wool !  Deacon  forgot  he  rode  over  to  the  Basin  last  night,  and  left 
the  hoss  hitched  under  the  shed,  and  walked  hum  ! " 

"  And  we  've  had  the  whole  neighborhood  out  hunting  the  thief,  when 
there  was  n't  any  thief! "  said  Moses.    "  Some  are  hunting  him  yet ! " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Welby ;  "  they  '11  think  they  're  paid  for  their 
trouble  when  they  hear  of  the  joke." 

" Well,  well !  I'm  willing  you  should  make  merry  over  my  blunder," 
said  the  deacon.  "  For  my  part,  I  'm  thankful  the  afEiir  was  no  worse  ;  — 
we  've  got  the  horse  and  buggy  again,  and  there 's  nobody  to  blame  but  me. 
Though  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  say  the  thief  had  been  caught." 
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"  That 's  the  best  of  it !  "  cried  the  sarcastic  Miss  Wansey.  "  Mr.  Pipkin 
has  been  and  done  the  bravest  exploit  \  It  took  him  to  catch  the  thief !  He 
has  been  off  in  the  fields  and  picked  up  this  poor  little  fellow,  and  brought 
him  home,  choking  him  half  to  death,  as  if  he  was  some  terrible  robber ! '' 

'*  Miss  Wansey,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  bringing  the  front  teeth  down  upon 
the  nether  lip  in  his  severest  manner,  "  I  've  nothin'  to  say  Xoyou  I " 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JACK  WAITS  WHILE  THE  DEACON  SHAVES. 

Jack  had  approached  to  hear  the  diverting  adventure  of  the  horse  and 
buggy,  and  all  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  him.    He  stood  in  partial  eclipse  f 

behind  Mr.  Pipkin's  stooping  shoulders ;  and  he  looked  so  slight  of  stature, 
and  so  amiable  of  countenance  (he  was  actually  tittering),  —  so  little,  in  short, 
like  the  brigand  he  had  been  taken  for,  —  that  the  absurdity  of  his  arrest 
became  apparent  to  every  one,  and  caused  another  good  laugh  at  Mr.  Pip- 
kin's expense. 

"  That 's  the  boy  Jase  and  I  saw  in  our  barn-yard  last  night,"  said  Abner 
Welby. 

**  Yes !  and  the  boy  you  all  thought  was  the  thief,  jest  as  much  as  I  did ! " 
grumbled  the  aggrieved  Mr.  Pipkin ;  "  though  now  one  would  think  I  was 
the  only  fool,  by  the  way  I  'm  laughed  at." 

"  I  would  n't  stand  it,  Pippy ! "  said  Mr.  Chatford,  with  mock  sympathy. 
^*  They  've  been  laughing  at  me  just  so.    But  tell  us  how  you  found  the  , 

boy." 

Phineas  now  eagerly  struck  in,  and  made  himself  glorious  in  his  own 
eyes  by  telling  the  story  of  Jack's  capture  to  an  ever-increasing  audience,  — 
for  more  of  the  unsuccessful  thief- hunters  had  by  this  time  come  in,  and 
curious  neighbors  were  arriving.  "  And  you  never  see  anybody  so  scared 
as  Phi  was,  —  afraid  the  dog  would  eat  him  !  "  said  the  little  traitor,  who 
had  shared  all  his  companion's  fears,  and  had  kept  carefully  behind  until 
all  danger  was  over. 

"  Scared  ? "  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  indignantly.  "  I  wa'  n't  scared  the  leastest 
mite  in  the  world.  Vou  hung  back  so,  I  was  afraid  the  thief  would  git 
away,  —  that  was  all  that  troubled  me." 

Here  good  Mrs.  Chatford  made  herself  heard.  "  No  more  disputing ! 
Here  's  this  poor  boy,  who  turns  out  to  be  no  thief  at  all,  but  an  unfortunate 
vranderer,  without  home  or  friends  ;  for  my  part  I  believe  him  when  he  says 
he  is  seeking  honest  work ;  and  now  here  's  an  opportunity  for  somebody 
to  do  a  good  action.    Just  hire  him,  some  of  you,  and  give  him  a  chance." 

"  Why  don't  you  do  that  yourself,  Mrs.  Chatford  ?  "  said  Bill  Burbank 
from  his  saddle. 

"  I  would  willingly ;  but  we  'vc  two  boys  of  our  own,  and  a  man  besides." 

"  That 's  just  my  case,"  said  Mr.  Welby.  "  The  boy  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  earn  an  honest  living ;  but,  fact  is,"  —  lowering  his  voice  slightly 
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and  talking  over  the  back  of  his  wagon  to  the  deacon,  -^ ''  be  's  a  profane 
wretch,  and  he  '11  corrupt  all  the  boys  about  him/'  And,  having  launched 
this  formidable  judgment  in  the  way  of  Jack's  fortunes,  the  worthy  farmer 
drove  off  with  his  own  virtuous  son  Abner. 

Jack  heard,  notwithstanding  the  lowered  tones,  —  as  did  everybody  else ; 
and  the  hope  that  had  kindled  in  his  countenance  a  moment  before  died 
out  of  it.  He  hung  his  head  betwixt  shame  and  gloomy  desperation,  and 
looked  about  him  for  Lion,  as  if  seeking  support  and  solace  in  the  one 
friend  there  was  no  danger  of  his  corrupting,  and  that  loved  him,  "  profane 
wretch  "  as  he  was. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  boy  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  with  deep  pity 
and  concern,  as  he  was  starting  off. 

"  Who  cares  where  I  go  now  ? "  said  Jack.  "  Nobody  wants  a  feller  ! 
I  'm  to  be  took  up  for  stealing,  and  then  set  adrift  agin,  jest  as  folks  take  a 
notion,  I  suppose." 

"  Wait  1  stay  !  don't  be  hasty  I  "  cried  the  deacon.  "  Come,  Burbank  ! 
take  this  boy  ;  —  you  're  alone  with  your  mother  ;  you  have  to  hire  a  good 
deal ;  it  '11  be  money  in  your  pocket,  and  a  blessing  to  him,  if  you  '11  make 
a  home  for  him.     Come,  Bill !  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  the  little  wretch  will  corrupt  me  I  "  laughed  Bill. 

"  Why  don't  you  offer  him  to  me,  deacon  ?  "  said  Don  Curtis,  grinning 
at  his  own  absurd  suggestion  ;  for  he  was  a  sort  of  vagabond  himself,  with 
but  one  known  virtue,  and  that  was  his  entire  devotion  to  his  friend  Bill. 

*'  I  should  be  afraid  ^^^v  would  corrupt  Am,"  replied  the  deacon. 

"  There  I  you  've  got  it  now  I "  laughed  Bill,  and  galloped  ofii  followed 
by  his  faithful  companion. 

"  Mr.  Peternot,"  then  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  earnestly,  to  the  squire,  who  was 
once  more  on  the  spot,  dressed  for  meeting,  and  so  transformed  by  a  black 
hat,  shining  broadcloth,  and  a  stiff,  high  stock  that  put  his  neck  in  pillory, 
that  one  who  knew  him  only  in  his  every-day  attire  would  scarcely  have 
recognized  him,  —  "  now,  Mr.  Peternot,  you  have  no  children,  —  take  this 
poor  orphan  and  give  him  a  trial,  won't  you  ? "    But  she  pleaded  in  vain. 

"  If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  him,"  said  the  squire  over  his  tall  stock, 
with  stern  emphasis,  "  it  will  be  to  commit  him  for  vagrancy.  Nothing  more 
nor  less."  And  he  stalked  off,  stiff  and  grim  and  limping,  with  his  horn- 
headed  cane. 

Mr.  Pipkin  and  Moses  had  by  this  time  taken  the  horses  to  the  barn ; 
Annie  Felton  had  gone  with  Kate  into  the  house,  Miss  Wansey  had  returned 
to  her  work,  the  neighbors  had  dispersed;  and  now  the  deacon  was  left 
alone  with  his  wife  and  Phineas  and  sullen  Jack.  He  looked  compassion- 
ately upon  the  ragged  little  driver,  as  the  latter  stood  with  downcast  eyes, 
kicking  the  dirt  with  his  toes,  and  waiting  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him  ;  then  passed  on  into  the  house,  saying,  '^  Well,  I  must  hurry  and 
shave;  the  first  bell  is  ringing  already." 

Mrs.  Chatford  followed  him  in.  *'  Father,  what  do  you  think  ? "  she 
asked,  anxiously. 
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"  I  think  just  about  as  Mr.  Welby  does,"  replied  the  deacon,  helping  him- 
self to  hot  water. 

"  O,  well ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Chatford  ;  "  there 's  too  much  reason  for  think- 
ing so,  I  know.  But  don't  you  believe  our  boys  have  got  principle  enough 
to  resist  bad  influences  ?  " 

"  They  Ve  just  like  all  other  boys.  Put  a  vicious  one  with  *em  and  you  'd 
see  the  effect  on  'em  pretty  quick.     Manners  are  catching." 

"  That  *s  very  true  ;  and  don't  you  suppose  our  boys  would  have  an  influ- 
ence over  him  ?  I  am  sure  there  are  good  traits  in  that  poor  child  ;  they 
only  need  to  be  fostered  and  brought  out.  Suppose  one  of  our  boys  had 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  thrown  into  bad  company,  and  had  no  better  chance 
for  himself  than  that  boy  has  ! " 

The  deacon  coughed  uneasily  as  he  loosened'  his  shirt-collar  and  applied 
a  copious  lather  to  his  face,  before  the  kitchen  looking-glass. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  The  truth  on  't  is,  Bill  Burbank  ought  to 
take  him.  Or  the  squire.  But  I  should  pity  the  boy  if  the  squire  had 
him !  —  Will  you  lay  out  my  clean  shirt,  mother  ?  —  I  wish  Pippy  had  let 
the  ragged  little  tramp  alone  !  "  And  the  deacon  honed  his  razor  while  his 
beard  was  soaking.    "  Well,  what 's  wanting,  Phineas  ? " 

"  That 's  the  best  dog  ever  you  see  ?  "  said  Phin,  slipping  into  a  chair 
beneath  the  mirror,  and  looking  up  into  his  father's  face  with  a  very  sweet, 
insinuating  expression.  ^*  He  '11  do  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  he 's  a  grand 
good  watch-dog,  and  —  say  !  can't  I  have  him  ?  " 

"  Nonsense !  we  don't  want  a  big  dog  like  that  I  Get  away  :  you  '11  make 
me  cut  me." 

"  You  '11  have  a  horse  stolen  in  earnest,  by-m-by.  He  '11  take  care  of  the 
stable.    Say,  fether  !  if  I  can  buy  him,  may  I  }  " 

"  Not  Sunday.    Why  ain't  you  getting  ready  for  meeting  ? '' 

"  I  guess  I  sha'  n't  go  to  meeting  to-day ;  got  a  headache,"  murmured 
Phineas,  feebly.  "  Maybe  he  won't  be  here  with  his  dog  to-morrow ;  2.nd  — 
say !  —  if  he  '11  take  a  dollar  for  him  may  I  give  it  ? " 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow  and  we  '11  see.  Come  I  get  out  of  my  way.  I  don't 
believe  your  head  aches  so  but  what  you  can  go  to  meeting." 

"  It  does  —  it  aches  to  split  1  He  *s  going  back  to  the  charcoal-burners', 
where  he  stopped  last  night ;  they  've  partly  promised  to  take  him." 

"  They  're  no  more  fit  to  bring  up  a  boy  like  him  than  anything  in  the 
world ! "  said  Mrs.  Chatford.  "He  might  just  as  well  be  on  the  canal  as 
with  such  heathens  as  Danvers  and  Grodson.  They  '11  teach  him  shiftless- 
ness  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  everything  that 's  bad." 

"  Nobody  can  teach  a  canal-boy  much  in  that  line  ! "  said  the  deacon. 

"  And  if  he  goes,  he  '11  take  his  dog  with  him,"  whimpered  Phin,  as  if  that 
would  be  the  climax  of  evils.  "  He  knows  as  much  as  a  man.  You  can 
put  a  piece  of  bread  on  his  nose  —  " 

The  deacon  stopped  shaving  under  his  chin  to  ask,  "  Whose  nose  ?  the 
boy's  ? " 

"  No,  the  dog's.    And  he  won't  snap  it  till  you  count  ten.    I  '11  tell  the 
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boy  1  'II  give  him  a  dollar.  Offer  him  a  piece  of  bread,  and  tell  him  to  roll 
over  three  times,  and  speak  twice,  and  turn  around  once,  and  speal(  again, 
and  he  'II  do  it  all,  regular  as  a  clock." 

The  deacon  stayed  his  razor  again,  aud  lowered  his  upstretched  chin  to 
ask,  "  Who  will,  —  the  boy  f  " 

"  No,  the  dog.  You  know  I  'm  talking  about  the  dog,  —  only  you  want 
to  plague  me  1    Why  won't  you  hire  him,  pa  ?  " 

"  Hire  who,  —  the  dog  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  the  boy  !  "  snarled  Phineas, 

"But  you  said  you  were  talking  about  the  dog,"  quietly  remarked  the 
deacon,  wiping  his  razor.    "  Learn  to  say  what  you  mean,  my  son." 

He  looked  out  at  the  door,  and  saw  Jack  silting  patiently  on  the  log  by 
the  wood-pile,  picking  a  rotten  chip  to  pieces.  "  I  'm  bothered  If  I  know 
what  to  do  with  him  !     Bright -looking  lad  enough-" 

"  He  's  keen  as  your  raior ! "  said  Phin,  who  had  tried  Jack's  edge. 

"  I  'm  afraid  he's  too  keen.  Who  is  going  to  meeting  ?  If  that  boy  stays 
about  here,  somebody  must  look  after  him."  , 

"I  will,"  cried  Phin,  eageriy. 

"  I  guess  so  1  "  said  the  deacon.    "  Set  a  chicken  to  look  after  a  hawk  !  " 

"  I  '11  stay  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  "and  look  after  both  boys." 

His  part  gained,  Phin,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  with  an  air  of  patient 
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Mr.  Henry  was  much  interested  in  our  account  of  the  thing  and  inquired 
very  particularly  about  it,  saying  he  should  have  to  go  up  in  the  morning 
and  examine  what  was  left  of  it. 

"  Well,  what  was  it  ?  "  asked  Wash.  "  Would  you  call  it  an  aerolite,  or  a 
shooting-star,  or  a  meteor  ?  " 

"  First,  define  your  terms,"  said  Mr,  Henry.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
aerolite  ?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  Wash,  "  an  aerolite  is  a  stone  which  falls  from  the  sky." 

"  Very  good.     What  is  a  shooting-star  ? " 

^*  O,  a  little  starlike  spark  that  shoots  along,  away  up  in  the  air,  and  disap- 
pears without  any  noise." 

"  Yes ;  now  what  is  a  meteor  ?  " 

"  1  give  it  up,"  said  Wash.    "  You  tell  us  that."  f 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  taking  up  a  book.  "  Here 's  the  definition : 
*  Meteors  are  luminous  bodies  which  have  a  sensible  diameter  and  a  spheri- 
cal form.  They  frequently  pass  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  are 
seen  for  some  seconds  of  time.  Many  leave  a  train  of  glowing  sparks  ; 
others  explode  with  reports  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  the  pieces  either 
continuing  their  course  or  falling  to  the  earth  as  aerolites  ;  while  still 
greater  numbers  burn  without  noise  and  are  vaporized.' " 

"  An  aerolite,  then,  is  a  meteor,  or  a  piece  of  a  meteor,  which  falls  to  the 
ground,"  said  Alford. 

"  And  a  shooting-star  is  a  little  meteor  which  turns  to  gas,  or  vapor, 
before  it  gets  down  to  the  earth,"  said  Wash.  "  Why,  they  're  all  the  same 
thing,  after  all." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Henry.  "  All  have  the  same  origin,  undoubtedly.  But 
some  are  larger  than  others  ;  some  are  nearly  all  iron,  like  this  fragment," 
taking  a  rusty-looking  stone  from  a  shelf.  "  This  sort  generally  falls  through 
to  the  earth ;  while  others  have  more  sulphur  or  phosphorus  about  them, 
and  turn  to  vapor  in  the  air.  Still,  they  are  all  little  worlds,  baby  planets 
you  might  call  them.  And  if  in  their  wanderings  they  get  too  near  the 
larger  planets,  they  lose  their  balance  and  fall  upon  them." 

♦*  But  I  've  read,"  said  Wash,  "  that  these  meteors  come  from  the  moon,  — 
thrown  out  of  the  volcanoes  there." 

"  I  dare  say.  Astronomers  used  to  think  so ;  but  that  idea  is  pretty 
generally  exploded  now.  To  begin  with,  there  are  probably  no  active 
volcanoes  on  the  moon.  Yet  granting  that  there  are,  it  would  require  a 
most  amazing  force  to  throw  these  stones  beyond  the  reach  of  its  attraction. 
Indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  nothing  ever  gets  away  from  the  grasp  of  a 
planet,  or  satellite,  so  large  and  strong  as  the  moon." 

"  But  why  do  meteors  burn  and  explode,  or  turn  to  vapor,  as  they  do  ? " 

"  Why  is  a  spent  ball  shot  from  a  rifle  found  to  be  hot }  Or  why  does 
electricity  get  red-hot,  and  thus  become  lightning,  as  it  darts  from  cloud 
to  cloud  ?  The  resistance  which  the  air  offers  turns  a  part  of  this  great 
speed  into  heat  and  light.  Just  so  with  the  meteors.  They  dart  down  into 
our  atmosphere,  often  with  inconceivable  velocity.     It  is  their  own  motion 
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and  the  friction  of  the  air  that  burns  or  melts  them.  The  one  you  saw  last 
night  seemed  to  be  turning  to  vapor  when  it  struck  against  the  hill." 

"  What  a  host  of  them  there  must  be ! "  said  Wash.  "  I  saw  several  one 
night  last  week ;  and  the  papers  mentioned  two  thousand  being  counted 
one  night  last  November.     They  're  falling  night  and  day,  of  course." 

"  Yes ;  Professor  Newton,  of  New  Haven,  has  calculated  that  no  less  than 
four  hundred  millions  fall  to  the  earth  daily." 

"  And  were  it  not  for  the  air,  these  would  all  come  down  to  the  earth 
at  full  tilt,  would  they  not  ?  "  said  Alford.    "  How  much  do  they  weigh  ?  " 

"  Professor  Harkness  thinks  that  their  average  weight  is  about  one  grain. 
But  they  are  of  all  sizes.  Some  nights,  especially  in  November  or  April, 
you  would  have  enough  to  do  to  dodge  the  big  ones." 

"  Well,"  said  Wash,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  this  air  of  ours,  besides 
being  a  fine  thing  to  breathe  and  do  business  in,  is  a  great  blessing  to  our 
craniums,  it  seems," 

"  You  may  well  say  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Henry.  "  This  terrible  meteoric 
fusilade  might,  in  some  months  of  the  year,  prove  more  fatal  than  the  most 
malignant  plague,  were  it  not  for  the  huge  umbrella  which  the  atmosphere 
presents." 

*'  Up  at  the  moon,  where  there  is  no  atmosphere,  the  meteors  plunge 
down  at  full  speed,  I  suppose,"  said  Alford.  "  Imagine  a  hundred  million 
aerolites  rattling  on  its  bare  rocks  every  day ! " 

"  Which  moon  ? "  asked  Mr.  Henry. 

"  Which  moon  !  "  exclaimed  Wash.  "  Why,  our  astronomy  says  that  the 
earth  has  but  one  moon  !  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  but  a  French  astronomer  (those  Frenchmen  are  very  cute 
fellows)  tells  us  that  he  has  recently  detected  a  small  body,  probably  a 
meteor,  which  revolves  about  the  earth,  at  a  distance  of  five  thousand 
miles,  in  a  permanent  orbit.  Coming  in  from  space,  this  Httle  planet  has 
balanced  itself  as  a  new  satellite  to  our  globe.  It  goes  around  the  earth 
in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  So  you  can  reckon  its  velocity  your- 
selves." 

"  Think  of  it  coming  down  in  Boston,  or  on  the  Capitol  at  Washington  ! " 
said  Alford.  "  For  of  course  this  must  be  a  pretty  large  one  to  be  seen 
so  far  off.     How  large  have  they  been  known  to  fall  to  the  earth  1 " 

"  The  Chinese,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  "  have  preserved  an  account  of  a  great 
meteor,  over  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  which  fell  upon  an  army, 
breaking  a  number  of  chariots  and  killing  ten  men.  That 's  about  t4ie  first 
glimpse  we  get  of  meteors.  Some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  that  the 
Greeks  have  an  account  of  a  stone  from  the  sky,  equal  to  a  full  wagon- 
load,  which  fell  into  the  Hellespont.  In  ancient  times  these  stones  were 
always  objects  of  veneration  or  superstition,  —  the  gifts  or  missiles  of  the 
gods. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  star-showers,**  Mr.  Henry  went  on, 
taking  down  some  books,  *'  relates  that  in  the  year  472,  at  Constantinople, 
'the  sky  was  alive  with  flying  stars.'    Again  we  are  told  that,  in  1202,  'the 
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stars  appeared  like  waves  in  the  sky,  and  flew  about  like  grasshoppers,  dis- 
persed from  left  to  right.  In  the  time  of  King  William  II.  there  occurred 
in  England  a  very  wonderful  shower  of  stars,  '  which  seemed  to  fsill  like 
rain  from  heaven.'  An  eyewitness,  seeing  where  an  aerolite  fell,  cast  water 
upon  it,  which  was  raised  in  steam  with  a  great  noise  of  boiling." 

''  That  was  one  of  the  hot  ones,"  said  Wash,  <<  like  that  which  fell  in 
Tennessee  two  years  ago.  It  struck  on  a  ledge  and  went  down  ten  or  a 
dozen  feet  into  the  solid  rock, — so  the  paper  said.  It  boiled  and  sizzled 
and  kept  red-hot  for  two  or  three  days." 

'<  Some  tourists  in  South  America,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  ''once  saw  one  fall 
at  a  little  distance,  and  found  it  intensely  heated,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  within  several  rods  of  it.  They  estimated  its  weight  at 
fifteen  tons.  After  it  had  cooled,  they  tried  to  break  off  specimens  ;  but  it 
was  too  hard  for  any  tools  they  could  procure." 

"  Bob  Eastman  told  me  they  had  a  large  one  at  Yale,"  said  Alford? 

"  Yes,  that  is  iron,  —  meteoric  iron,  though,  not  just  like  common  iron." 

"  Call  it  sky-iron  then,"  said  Wash,  "  for  the  sake  of  a  short  name." 

**  Sky-iron  it  is,  then,"  said  Mr.  Henry.  "Now  hear  this  account  of  an  Ital- 
ian meteor.  '  At  Crema,  one  day  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sky  at  noon- 
day became  dark.  A  cloud  of  appalling  blackness  overspread  the  heavens. 
Upon  this  cloud  appeared  the  semblance  of  a  great  peacock  of  fire  fl)nng 
over  the  town.  This  suddenly  changed  to  a  huge  pyramid  that  rapidly 
traversed  the  sky.  Thence  arose  awful  thunderings  and  lightnings,  amid 
which  there  fell  upon  the  plain  great  rocks,  some  of  which  weighed  a  hun- 
dred pounds.' " 

"  That  sounds  a  little  stretched,"  said  Wash.  "  Makes  me  think  of  the 
stories  of  Popish  saints." 

"  That  was  an  age  of  marvels  and  miracles,"  said  Mr.  Henry.  "  But  hear 
this  and  compare  the  two.  *  At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th 
of  April,  1803,  there  occurred  a  heavy  stone-fall  at  UAigle,  in  Normandy. 
This  shower  extended  over  an  oval  area  nine  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide. 
Two  thousand  stones  fell  at  L'Aigle,  upon  trees,  pavements,  and  the  roofs 
of  houses,  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  hands  when  touched  ;  but  only  one  person 
was  struck.  Several  loud  explosions  preceded  the  fall,  —  which  seemed  to 
come  from  a  single  black  cloud  in  a  clear  sky,  hanging  at  a  great  height. 
A  few  seconds  previous  a  bright  meteor  with  a  very  rapid  motion  had  been 
seen  approaching  from  the  northward.  The  thunder  and  the  stone-fall  were 
thought  to  come  from  the  bursting  of  the  meteor.'  " 

"  That  sounds  much  more  matter-of-fact,"  said  Alford. 

"In  1819,"  continued  Mr.  Henry,  "a  meteor  of  great  size  traversed  a 
wide  extent  of  this  country.  It  was  seen  both  in  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land, and  is  not  known  to  have  fallen.  Its  diameter  was  estimated  to  be 
half  a  mile,  and  its  height  above  the  earth,  twenty-five  miles." 

"  That  was  quite  a  planet,"  said  Wash ;  "  but  are  our  common  shooting- 
stars  as  high  up  as  that  when  we  see  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  higher.    Herschel  estimates  the  average  height  of  shooting-stars 
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at  seventy-tfaree  miles,  when  fint  aeen  ;  and  that  they  turn  to  vapor  before 
coming  within  ifty  miles." 

"  When  Professor  L was  here  the  other  day,  I  heard  you  talking  about 

'  boUdes,' "  apokc  op  Say,  who  was  crocheting  at  the  window.  "  What  are 
those  ?  " 

"O,  that's  only  another  name  for  meteors.  'Bolides'  ia  the  plural  of 
the  Greek  word  bolis,  which  means  a  mtssile,  —something  thrown.  So  our 
scholarly  Professor  L — —  calls  them  bolides." 

"  And  so  did  you,"  said  Say. 

"Yes;  'when  you're  in  Rome,  you  ninst  do  as  die  Romans  do.'  But 
between  ourselves  '  meteors  '  is  much  the  better  name.  Everybody  knows 
what  that  means." 

"  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  meteors  in  November  ?  "  asked  Alfbrd. 

*'  Because  for  a  great  many  years  November  has  been  especially  noted  for 
its  star-showers." 

"  But  Mr.  Boynton,  onr  teacher,  spoke  oi  watching  for  tbera  the  17th  of 
April,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  April  is  another  month,  and  also  August,  when  inferior  showers 
may  be  looked  for.  Astronomers  think  that  these  litde  bodies  revolve 
around  the  sun  in  rings  or  zones,  myriads  of  them  together  like  swarms 
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of  bees ;  and  when  the  earth  in  its  orbit  passes  through  one  of  these 
floating  girdles  a  star-shower  foll/ows.  This  is  thought  to  occur  both  in 
April  and  October,  also, in  August  and  November." 

«(  Whfr,  the  asteroids  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  the  rest  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  a  ring,  something  like  these  meteors,  don't  they  ?  "  asked  Alford,  — 
'*  only  on  a  larger  scale." 

*'  Yes,  the  asteroids  are  merely  a  belt  of  great  meteors,  some  of  them 
several  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  In  them  you  see  a  connecting  link 
between  meteors  and  planets." 

^  He  who  picks  up  an  aerolite,  then,  may  pride  himself  upon  being  the 
owner  of  a  whole  world,"  said  Wash. 

"  And  the  expression  '  I  'd  give  the  world  for  such  or  such  a  thing  *  might 
be  a  very  cheap  offer  after  all,"  suggested  Say. 

'<  What 's  that  little  world  up  there,  that  old  rusty  stone  you  showed  us, 
worth,  Mr.  Henry  ?  "  inquired  Alford. 

"  Considered  as  old  iron,  about  three  cents,  I  suspect" 

"  A  whole  world  for  three  cents  ! "  exclaimed  Wash.  "  What  a  thought 
for  Alexander  and  Napoleon  ! " 

"  I  Ve  heard  grandfather  tell  of  a  great  shower  of  meteors  in  1833,"  said 
Alford.  *'  That  was  in  November.  They  fell  thick  as  snow-flakes.  Folks 
thought  it  was  the  end  of  the  world.  I  've  read  that  the  negroes  down 
South  were  frightened  nearly  to  death,  and  set  up  a  dreadful  gabblement. 
There  has  n't  been  anything  like  that  of  late  years,  has  there  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  so  remarkable  as  that ;  though  Professor  Loomis,  of  New 
Haven,  thinks  that  the  shower  of  November  14,  1867,  was  not  much 
inferior.  This  shower  was  expected  the  year  before,  but  disappointed  us. 
The  November  meteors  vary  in  brightness  through  periods  of  about  thirty- 
three  years." 

*'  I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  more  one  year  than  another,  if  it  is  the 
same  ring  of  meteors  which  the  earth  passes  through  every  November," 
said  Alford. 

**  They  are  thought  to  be  more  crowded  and  in  greater  numbers  at  some 
parts  of  the  November  belt  than  others  ;  and  when  the  earth  goes  through 
one  of  the  crowded  portions,  which  it  does  once  in  thirty-three  years,  we 
have  a  brighter  shower.  The  April  and  August  rings,  on  the  contrary,  — 
if  the  August  is  distinct  from  the  November  ring, — are  probably  more  even 
and  uniform.  Hence  about  the  same  number  are  seen  every  year,  during 
these  months." 

**  Well,  are  these  meteor  belts  anything  like  comets  ?  "  asked  Wash. 

"  Not  exactly  like  them,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Henry ;  "  for  comets  are 
brilliant  masses,  while  meteors  are  not  visible  till  they  fall  into  our  atmos- 
phere. Yet  Herschel  thinks  that  these  swarms  or  shoals  of  shooting-stars 
are  portions  of  comets,  —  shreds  torn  off  by  the  sun's  attraction.  It  is  also 
thought  by  some  that  the  orbit  of  the  November  shower  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Tempel's  comet,  known,  too,  as  the  comet  of  1866 ;  while  the  August 
ring  is  the  path  of  the  comet  seen  in  1862.    And  Dr.  Weisse  goes  on  to  say 
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that  the  April  meteors  are  in  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1861.    So,  in 
answer  to  your  question^  Wash,  meteors  and  comets  may  be  considerably 

aUke." 

"  I  mean  to  watch  next  November  or  April,"  said  Alford. 

"  O,  you  *11  forget  all  about  it  before  that  time  ! "  said  Say. 

"  Not  I.    I  'm  going  to  see  how  many  I  can  count" 

"  A  very  good  resolve,"  remarked  Mr.  Henry.  "  You  may  discover  some- 
thing really  important  You  need  n't  laugh,  Wash ;  I  'm  not  joking.  He  will 
bring  keener  eyes  to  the  task  than  older  men.  Watch,  and  if  you  see  any- 
thing unusual,  describe  it  faithfully.  The  sky  is  full  of  wonders ;  and  you 
will  be  as  likely  to  see  them  as  any  one." 

"  What  nights  in  November  or  April  shall  we  watch  ?  "  asked  Alford. 

"The  14th  of  November  and  the  7th  or  21st  of  April,  I  should  say. 
Wake  or  get  waked,  and  go  out  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
watch  till  six.  You  '11  probably  see  the  best  of  the  shower  about  five.  Don't 
expect  too  much ;  and  don't  set  up  a  howl,  as  some  persons  did  in  1866, 
if  you  see  nothing  very  wonderful.  Perhaps,  in  another  part  of  the  world, 
the  people  may  be  witnessing  a  grand  display.  I  was  one  of  the  disap- 
pointed ones  in  November,  '66 ;  but  the  next  November  amply  repaid  me 
for  my  patience." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do,"  inquired  Alford,  "  if  they  fall  ?  " 

"Count  them;  see  how  many  you  can  count  in  an  hour.  Be  on  the 
lookout  for  large  ones  that  leave  trains  or  smoky  streaks  behind  them.  Lis- 
ten ;  3rou  may  hear  explosions.  Those  would  be  of  the  meteor  class.  There 
will  be  a  variety  of  colors  or  tints ;  reckon  them.  In  November  the  earth 
will  be  moving  toward  a  point  in  the  Constellation  Leo.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  that  point  will  be  a  little  east  of  the  zenith.  All,  or  nearly  all 
of  the  meteors  will  seem  to  spring  from  that  point  Keep  a  correct  account 
of  those  which  do  not  You  may  call  those  'unconformable,'  or  'stray.' 
See  how  many  '  strays '  you  can  catch.  Finally,  wrap  up  well,  so  as  not 
to  take  cold ;  else  your  mothers  will  be  scolding  about  '  those  meteors.' 
Don't  count  too  loudly,  or  the  night  air  may  make  you  hoarse ;  and  be  sure 
not  to  count  any  that  don't  shoot.    I  wish  you  success.    Good  night,  boys." 

Well,  I  went  away  from  the  Abbots'  the  next  week,  and  forgot  all  about 
the  meteors,  until^  a  few  days  ago,  I  got  a  letter  from  Alford,  from  which, 
near  the  close,  I  make  the  following  extract :  — 

"  O,  do  you  remember  that  meteor  we  saw  last  summer,  and  how  we 

were  going  to  watch,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November  ?    Did  you 

watch  ?  We  did.  Stayed  out  from  four  till  five, — just  an  hour.  Nearly  froze 

to  death,  though.    Colder  than  Labrador.    Counted  fifty-three  in  the  hour. 

There  were  two  '  strays,'  one  red  one,  three  bluish  ones,  and  fom*  that  had 

tails,  —  trains,  I  mean.  We  're  going  to  watch  again  the  21st  of  April,  —  not 

the  1st,  mind  you.    Hope  it  will  be  warmer,  though. 

**  Yours,  etc., 

"A.  Abbot." 
I  mean  to  watch,  too,  this  time. 

C  A,  Stephens, 
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PICTURES    IN    THE    FIRE. 

A  SILENCE  bWs  within  the  room, 
Where,  gathered  close  together, 
Warm-curtained  from  the  evening  gloom 

And  from  the  rainy  weather, 
Sit  round  the  hearth  a  group  of  four,  — 

Mamma  and  Mabel,  thoughtful  Jack, 

And  Puss,  a  ring  of  white  and  black. 
Curled  up  near  Mabel  on  the  floor, — 

While  the  weird  Genius  of  tlie  Fire  ) 

Reveals  each  inmost  heart's  desire. 

Jack  dreams  of  many  a  wondrous  shore 

Beyond  the  mighty  ocean; 
He  hears  its  never-ceasing  roar. 

He  feels  its  restless  motion; 
And,  while  into  the  flame  he  looks, 

Sees  side  by  side  within  the  glow 

The  tropic  bloom,  the  arctic  snow. 
Of  lands  he  reads  of  in  his  books ; 

For  the  weird  Genius  of  the  Firex 

Has  shown  to  him  his  heart's  desire.  1 

Sweet  Mabel,  on  whose  golden  hair 

The  warm  sun  still  seems  staying. 
Sits  quiet  by  her  mother's  chair. 

For  once  tired  out  with  playing ; 
On  the  bright  coals  her  hazel  eyes 

Fix  dreamily,  and,  gazing  thus. 

See  toys  and  bon-bons  marvellous, 
And  dolls  of  varying  form  and  size. 

So  the  weird  Genius  of  the  Fire 

Depicts  her  childish  heart's  desire. 

Then  Puss,  who  evidently  tries  ' 

His  best  to  keep  from  dozing, — 
A  furry  bail  with  great  green  eyes 

Now  opening  and  now  closing, — 
What  fights  he  sees !  how  bravely  fought ! 

What  midnight  frays  unknown  to  fame! 

What  giant  mice,  what  noble  game, 
All  strangely  willing  to  be  caught ! 

For  the  weird  Genius  of  the  Fire 

Shows  even  Puss  his  heart's  desire. 
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The  spell  around  the  mother  cast 

Shall  charm  awhile  her  sorrow. 
And  from  the  brightness  of  the  Past 

A  radiance  shall  borrow; 
Shall  fill  again  the  vacant  chair. 

Shall  bring  again  the  vanished  days, 

And  the  red  light  that  leaps  and  plays. 
Shine  once  more  on  her  soldier's  hair. 

Thus  the  weird  Genius  of  the  Fire 

Reveals  her  widowed  heart's  desire. 

Then  the  Magician  of  the  Flame 

Laughs  softly  at  their  dreaming: 
'*  Though  I  have  earned  the  conjurer's  name, 

My  art  is  only  seeming. 
Let  the  bright  embers  fauie  and  fall ; 

The  magic  lies  not  in  the  blaze, 

But  merely  in  the  eyes  that  gaze. 
Do  they  not  know  that  after  all 

They  draw  these  Pictures  in  the  Fire, 

And  thus  show  me  their  hearts'  desire?'' 

y,  D»  Fanning, 


GRACIE    LUPIN. 

«  \ll /"AS  she  a  truly  little  girl,  Uncle  Joe  ?»» 

VV  «  Certainly.  I  know  just  where  she  lived,  —  in  what  city,  what 
street,  and  what  house.  I  even  know  how  many  front  windows  the  house 
had,  for  she  and  I  have  stood  opposite  and  counted  them  more  than  once. 
Thirteen.  I  know  the  color  of  her  eyes,  and  what  kind  of  a  ribbon  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  and  the  name  of  her  school-teacher.  Why,  I  could  almost  tell 
the  number  of  scallops  round  her  double  apron ! " 

"  Double  apron  ?  "  asked  Alice. 

"  Yes, — one  before  and  one  behind." 

"  O,  what  a  funny  Uncle  Joe  !    I  know  what  you  mean,  —  overskirt." 

"  Well,  whatever  it  was,  she  wore  it  to  some  great  fair,  —  the  Cretan,  I 
think,  —  and  that  was  where  she  saw  the  Grand  and  Wonderful  Paper  Dolly, 
Mary  Hill. 

"  The  Grand  and  Wonderful  Paper  Dolly  was  ten  inches  tall ;  she  had  very 
rosy  cheeks,  very  curly  hair,  and  a  real  trunk  full  of  clothes.  There  were 
dinner  dresses,  party  dresses,  gymnastic  dresses,  and  bathing  dresses ; 
school  hats,  best  hats,  and  croquet  hats.  There  were  capes  and  sacks  and 
pelerines  and  sontags  and  garibaldis  and  esmeraldas  —  " 
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'^  O,  what  a  funny  Uncle  Joe  again  I  You  don't  know  how  to  tell  it ! 
Esmeralda  is  a  dance  ! " 

^'  Is  it  ?  Then  she  did  n't  have  one  of  those.  But  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  over  her  head  might  have  beeft  seen  a  notice  in  these  words  :  — 

*  MARY  HILL,  THE  WONDERFUL  PAPER  DOLLY  ! ' 

And  there  was  a  strip  of  thick  gilt-edged  paper  fastened  to  her  dress,  on 
which  was  printed  this  beautiful  piece  of  poetry,  called 

•THE  PAPER  DOLLY'S  PETITION. 


'  Come  hither,  little  maiden  fair, 

Doo't  look  to  Bad  amd  melaDch<dy  I 
If  you  have  any  change  to  spare. 
Pray  buy  me  for  your  Paper  Dolly. 

'  My  name  is  Mary,  Mary  Hill  ; 

But  call  me  May  or  Moll  or  MoDy, 
Or  even  Pollyi  if  you  will,  — 
But  buy  me  for  your  Paper  Dolly  I 

*  Kitties  will  scratch  and  tea-sets  break. 

And  jackstraws,  they  are  naught  but  folly ; 
But  how  much  comfort  you  might  take 
In  cutting  clothes  for  Paper  Dolly  I 


'  When  winter  flings  his  snows  about, 

And  nothing 's  green  but  pine  or  holly. 
And  girla  are  kept  from  going  out, 
How  nice  to  have  a  Paper  Dolly  t 

'  But  when  the  summer  skies  are  foir. 

And  summer  birds  are  blithe  and  joUy, 
And  summer  flowers  are  everywhere, 
O,  don't  forget  poor  Paper  Dolly  I 

*  Your  money  is  all  gone^  you  say? 

Don't  look  so  sad  and  melancholy, 
But  go  ask  grandma ;  she  will  pay ; 
Then  I  shall  be  your  Paper  Dolly.* 


''Gracie  went  to  her  grandmother,  as  the  verses  directed,  but  such  a 
crowd  of  people  were  pressing  and  jostling  that  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  spot  it  was  to  find  the  lovely  Mary  Hill  marked  *  Sold.' 

'^'O,  too  bad,  too  bad!'  said  Gracie.  The  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  cried  in  the  fair,  and  also  on  the  way  home.  After  tea  Cousin  Ann 
thought  to  comfort  her  by  reading  aloud  firom  a  £ztiry  book.  I  beheve  there 
never  was  such  a  child  for  fairy  stories  as  Gracie.  She  believed  every  word 
of  them,  and  would  gladly  have  sat  up  all  night  to  see  for  herself  whether 
or  no  the  little  folk  came  out  to  dance  in  the  moonlight  But  on  this  night, 
though  Cousin  Ann  read  story  after  story  from  the  red*covered  book,  Grade 
would  not  be  comforted,  for  still  she  mourned  the  loss  of  lovely  Mary  Hill ! 

'^  At  last  Mrs.  Lupin  said  to  her, '  My  dear  child,  everybody  in  the  world 
has  to  be  disappointed  sometimes,  but  if  everybody  in  the  world  cried  about 
it,  what  a  crying  world  this  would  be  I  Come,  cheer  up  !  cheer  up !  Don't 
be  such  an  unhappy  little  girl ! ' 

^*  *  I  want  to  be  happy,'  Gracie  sobbed  out,  *  but  the  unhappy  won't  go 
away !' 

'*  *  I  knew  a  woman  once,'  said  grandma, '  who  had  a  very  good  rule  to 
go  by.  She  used  to  say  that  all  the  unhappy  ones  had  a  dark  spot  around 
them,  and  on  that  account  they  ought  to  do  something  to  make  some  other 
person  feel  bright  and  happy,  so  as  to  keep  the  world  from  being  too 
gloomy.' 

^  <  Why,  what  a  good  rule  1 '  said  Mrs.  Lupin.  *  I  never  heard  that  rule 
before,  but  I  understand  it  very  welL  All  who  make  a  gloomy  spot  are 
bound  to  make  a  bright  one  too.    Now  Gracie  has  been  so  unhappy  about 
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Mary  Hill,  that  the  house  does  not  seem  at  all  cheerful,  but  if  she  plays 
horse  with  Johnny  he  will  laugh  and  that  will  brighten  it  up  I ' 

<'  <  Why,  certainly,'  said  Cousin  Ann.  '  I  'm  sure  that  *s  fair.  And  you  want 
to  do  the  fair  thing,  Gracie,  —  I  know  youdo.  There  ought  to  be  as  much 
laughing  as  crying,  and  as  you  Ve  made  a  good  deal  of  crying,  it 's  no  more 
than  right  that  you  should  begin  to  make  some  laughing ! ' 

^'  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  heard  Grade  ask  Johnny  if  he  wanted 
to  be  her  pony.  Of  course  he  did.  Johnny  seemed  made  on  purpose  to 
be  a  pony.  He  neighed  and  galloped  and  trotted  and  reared  up,  and  stum- 
bled and  kicked  and  rolled  over,  and  ate  grass  as  if  he  loved  it ;  and,  judging 
by  the  way  they  both  shouted,  we  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  laugh- 
ter being  made  in  their  comer  of  the  world ! 

^  Just  before  Gracie  went  to  sleep  that  night,  and  after  she  had  had  her 
long  'going-to-bed  talk'  with  her  mother.  Cousin  Ann  read  to  her  the 
'  Story  of  the  Fairy  Queen,'  which  was  no  doubt  the  reason,  or  partly  the 
reason,  of  her  dreaming  this  little  dream  about  the  Golden  Throne.  I  will 
tell  it  in  her  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them. 

<' '  I  dreamed  that  I  was  walking  along  all  by  myself,  in  a  strange  world, 
where  I  never  was,  and  pretty  soon  a  light  began  to  shine  down.  I  kept 
walking  along,  and  the  light  that  was  shining  down  began  to  shine  brighter 
and  brighter.  At  last  I  saw  a  high  hill,  with  a  Golden  Throne  on  top  of 
it,  and  that  was  where  the  light  came  from.  A  beautiful  Queen,  like  a  fiiiry 
angel,  sat  upon  the  throne,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  A  great  many  more 
fairy  angels  were  there,  —  smaller  ones.  They  stood  among  some  rain- 
bows, and  they  were  very  busy. 

'' '  And  I  said  to  the  Queen,  <<  What  are  those  fairy  angels  doing  ?  "  And 
the  Queen  said,  '*  They  are  making  happiness  for  the  people  of  earth." 

'^'Just  while  I  stood  looking  they  began  to  sigh,  and  to  say,  ''Alas, 
alas ! "    Then  the  Queen  said,  "  Why  do  you  sigh  and  say,  *  Alas,  alas  I '  ?"" 

** '  And  one  of  them  told  the  Queen,  <<  The  rainbows  are  used  up,  and  we 
can't  make  any  more  happiness,  and  there  isn't  enough  to  go  round. 
Some  of  the  people  will  have  only  a  little  bit,  and  there  will  be  dark  spots 
around  them  I " 

^ '  The  Queen  bowed  her  head  down,  and  when  she  had  had  a  very  long 
thinking,  she  said,  *'  Call  all  the  little  children  of  earth  I  Call  them  from 
the  north  and  the  south  and  the  east  and  the  west  1 "  Then  four  trumpet- 
ers  blew  four  trumpets. 

*' '  And  when  all  the  little  children  were  gathered  together,  the  Queen  said : 
''  Little  children,  there  is  not  happiness  enough,  and  we  ask  for  your  help. 
Go  back  where  you  live  and  make  somebody  smile  a  smile  of  gladness  every 
day,  for  every  time  you  do  so  happiness  is  made.  There  are  millions 
of  you,  little  children,  and  millions  of  smiles  will  help  make  earth  bright" 
And  that 's  all  I  dreamed  I  waked  up  then.  It  was  lightening  and  thun- 
dering right  in  my  room,  and  my  mother  was  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  my 
bed  looking  at  me.' 
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"  A  day  or  two  after  thts  I  happened  to  call  at  the  house  that  had  thir- 
teen front  windows,  and  after  chatting  awhile  with  the  grown  folks,  went  up 
stairs  to  find  Gracie. 

'^  'She  must  be  in  some  miachkf,'  said  giandma,  ^far  we  have  n't  heard 
a  sound  from  her  this  half-hour ! ' 

^  I  stepped  up  to  the  room  where  she  sometimes  went  to  play.  The  door 
stood  open  a  little  crack,  and  I  peeped  in.  Gracie  sat  perched  in  a  grown- 
up chair,  before  a  carved  mahogany  table,  upon  which  were  spread  quite 
an  array  of  playthings.  Among  them  were  a  coach  and  four,  a  Noah's  ark, 
and  some  cows  of  a  kind  that  might  have  been  in  the  ark,  but  if  so  they 
certainly  died  soon  after  the  flood,  as  we  have  none  of  that  shape  now*  A 
man,  probably  Noah  himself,  was  milking  one  of  them. 

*'  The  coach  and  four,  Gracie  had  often  told  me,  were  carr3ring  off  a  <  wed- 
ding couple '  on  their  wedding  journey.  Their  baggage  was  on  the  rack 
behind.  The  driver  seemed  to  be  in  trouble  with  his  horses,  and  very 
anxious  to  make  them  all  go  one  way.  Two  of  them  were  white  and  two 
black.  I  asked  Gracie  once  if  it  meant  that  the  *  wedding  couple'  were 
to  be  happy  half  the  time  and  sorrowful  half  the  time,  and  she  said,  No 
indeed,  they  were  to  live  happy  all  their  lives,  like  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses in  the  red-covered  book ;  the  horses  were  accidental 

^  I  saw,  standing  in  the  doorway,  that  Gracie  had  been  cutting  out  paper 
dolls,  and  had  placed  them  around  the  table  in  different  positions.  She 
seemed  just  then  to  be  in  deep  thought  The  hand  which  used  the  scissors 
had  dropped  in  her  lap,  while  the  other  held  up  a  poor  unfortunate  creature, 
whose  arms  were  not  mates. 

<<  I  could  not  help  smiling,  though  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  smile  at  the 
misfortunes  of  even  a  paper  doll.  And  from  smilii^  I  very  nearly  came  to 
laughing,  for  the  sight  of  two  paper  figures  that  stood  on  a  platform  and 
appeared  to  be  preaching  set  me  into  such  a  tickle  that  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  away  until  I  became  sober  enough  to  show  my  face  inside.  One  of 
these  I  judged  to  be  a  Quaker,  very  much  out  of  health,  as  he  kept  his 
hat  on  and  seemed  weak  in  the  joints.  His  right  leg  was  rather  crooked, 
but  then  the  scissors  might  have  .slipped,  and  I  thought  Gracie  did  very 
well  in  cutting  out  a  hat  which  fitted  his  head  so  nicely. 

*'  I  stepped  softly  into  the  room,  and  don't  know  how  long  I  might  have 
stood  behind  her  chair  without  being  found  out,  but  for  my  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Dorcas,  the  great  rag-baby,  which  lay  there  almost  under  the 
table.  Gracie  cared  more  for  this  big,  old,  chubby,  rumpled  rag-baby  than 
for  the  best  doll  in  the  baby-house.  The  poor  thing  had  been  lugg^  and 
tugged  about  for  many  a  weary  day,  but  was  always  sure  of  a  good  night's 
rest  clasped  in  Gracie's  arms.  I  observed  that  she  had  outgrown  her  cradle 
and  lay  partly  in  and  partly  out  Her  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  done 
in  chain-stitch  with  black  thread  And  her  puckered-up  face  did  have  such 
a  comical,  doleful  expression, — as  if  she  were  saying  to  herself^ '  I  'm  a  poor 
'bused  baby !    I  want  to  be  tended,  but  I  try  hard  to  keep  asleep ! ' 

^  The  cows  and  Noah  and  the  two  preachers  and  the  wedding  turnout  were 
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altogether  too  much  for  me,  and  I  laughed  out  Grade  looked  ap  with  a 
puzzled  air,  as  if  wondering,  first,  bow  I  came  there,  and  next  what  it  was 
that  amused  me  so.    I  became  sober  in  a  moment 

*' '  Why,  Grade,'  said  I,  <  what  can  you  be  thinking  about  ?  You  have  n't 
stirred  for  nearly  a  minute  1 ' 

**  *  I  was  counting  over  the  children  that  live  in  the  tenant  house  round 
the  comer,'  said  she,  —  <  three  in  basement,  then  five  up  above,  then  two 
next  up  above  them,  then  two  more  higiier,  and  one  'way  up  at  the  tiptop.' 

*'  I  found  out  afterwards,  from  the  grown  folks,  that  Grade  one  day  held 
a  long  private  talk  with  grandma,  and  then  went  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with 
a  handful  of  little  pictures,  bits  of  ribbon,  and  other  knickknacks  fi:om  the 
playroom,  saying  that  she  was  going  to  make  her  dream  come  true. 

'*  Pretty  soon  she  came  back  gay  as  a  butterfly,  calling  out,  ^  They  did, 
mother,  —  they  did  !    They  smiled  I ' 

*^  *  Who  smiled  ? '  asked  her  mother. 

^  *  The  little  tenant  house  children  1 ' 

^ '  And  what  made  them  smile  ? ' 

'* '  Why,  when  I  gave  the  things  to  them  ! ' 

*^li  seems  that  when  I  found  Grade  perched  up  at  the  table  that  day,  so 
still  and  so  thoughtful,  she  had  spread  her  playthings  about  her,  and  was 
contriving  a  plan  to  give  each  child  a  present  If  there  were  not  enough, 
the  number  was  to  be  made  up  in  paper  dolls,  which  Cousin  Ann  had  agreed 
to  cut  out  clothes  for. 

"  Gracie  planned  to  give  Dorcas  to  as  many  as  three  difierent  children, 
but  changed  her  mind  each  time.  At  last  she  caught  her  up  and  gave 
her  a  close  hug.  *0  darling,  darKng  Doricey,'  she  cried,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  *  I  can't,  I  can't ;  I  never  shall  give  you  away  to  one  single  little 
child  !    You  are  such  a  good  Doricey  ! ' 

"  One  day  when  Katie  Mulligan  was  at  the  house  scouring  paint,  Gracie 
whispered  to  her  mother,  *  I  've  a  good  mind  to  try  it  on  Katie.' 

"  *  Try  what  on  Katie  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Lupin,  for  she  had  forgotten  about 
Gracie's  dream. 

**  *  Why,  the  smile,  you  know  ! '  said  Gracie. 

"  *  O  yes,'  said  her  mother.    *  I  would  if  I  were  you.' 

" « What  shall  I  do  it  with  ? '  asked  Gracie,  —  *  a  piece  of  gingerbread  V 

"  *  Why,  it  is  my  gingeVbread,'  said  Mrs.  Lupin.  <  I  don't  know  that  it 
would  be  quite  the  thing  for  you  to  make  her  smile  with  my  gingerbread  ! ' 

"  Grade  all  this  time  had  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  with  its  fingers  shut 
over  an  apple  that  she  was  unwilling  to  give  away,  for  the  reason  that  she 
wanted  to  eat  it  herself.  At  last,  with  a  great  effort,  as  if  it  had  been  glued 
in  there,  or  stitched  in,  or  fix>2en  in,  she  drew  out  the  apple  and  thrust 
it  into  the  big  red  hand  which  held  the  scrubbing-brush. 

*'  This  proceeding  raised  a  smile  on  Katie's  fiice,  bright  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  satisfy  any  little  girl. 

•*  *  Och,'  said  she,  « an'  't  is  n't  iviy  one  wud  give  that  to  me.    Shure 
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an'  1 11  bring  it  home  to  my  mither  that 's  down  wid  a  very  wake  sick- 
ness ! ' 

<'  Not  long  after  I  went  to  take  tea  at  the  house,  at  a  time  when  Gracie 
happened  to  be  in  one  of  what  grandma  called  her  '  naughty  spells.'  She 
pouted,  she  put  all  her  playthings  out  of  Johnny's  reach,  she  said  'No, 
I  sha'  n't ! '  when  he  asked  her  to  let  him  be  the  storekeeper,  and  would 
not  even  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  her  mother.  Mr.  Lupin  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  looked  very  sober,  and  I  saw,  in  feet,  that  they  were  having 
a  cloudy  time  at  the  house  with  the  thirteen  front  windows. 

'<  When  Gracie  was  fairly  out  of  her  '  naughty  spell '  and  sat  working  away 
at  a  new  lot  of  paper  dolls,  her  mother  said,  '  I  don't  know  what  Gracie 
thinks  about  it,  but  I  think  that  grandma's  smile  and  papa's  and  Cousin 
Ann's  and  Johnny's  and  mine  would  help  a  little  towards  brightening  up 
the  earth ;  but  there  are  times  when  a  certain  little  girl  that  I  know  of 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  smile  1 ' 

'*  Gracie  understood  in  a  moment  what  her  mother  meant,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  she  threw  her  apron  over  her  £we  and  kept  still  as  a  mouse." 

Mrs.  A*  M.  Diaa, 


COUSIN    TIM'S    SLEIGH-ROBE. 

"  C^  WHAT  a  lovely  sleigh-robe  ! "  was  the  exclamation  of  both  children 

v^  as  they  stepped  into  Cousin  Tim's  cutter. 

"  Yes,  it 's  a  beauty,"  said  Cousin  Tim,  covering  them  with  it,  and  placing 
himself  on  the  movable  seat  before  them.    ''  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? " 

''  It 's  a  tiger  skin  1 "  said  EUa,  admiring  its  colors. 

<«  No,"  cried  Rufus,  —  '*  it  must  be  a  leopard's  skin  ;  a  tiger  don't  have 
spots  like  that    A  tiger  has  stripes." 

«  It 's  a  Bengal  tiger,"  Ella  insisted  ;  « is  n't  it,  Cousin  Tim  ?  " " 

"  It 's  neither  a  Bengal  tiger  nor  a  leopard,"  said  Cousin  Tim,  smiling. 
"  Guess  again." 

He  gathered  the  reins  into  one  hand,  and  waved  his  whip  with  the  other ; 
the  horse  started,  the  bells  jingled  merrily,  and  iway  sped  the  light  cutter 
over  the  snow. 

"  I  know  !  it 's  a  panther  skin  !  "  said  Ella. 

"A  panther  isn't  so  large  as  that,"  said  Rufus, —"or  I  should  have 
guessed  a  panther  before." 

"You  have  guessed  all  around  the  mark,"  said  the  owner  of  the  robe. 
"It  is  an  animal  that  resembles  the  panther,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  ferocious  cat  lEamily.  That  skin  has  a  history.  I 
saw  it  first  on  the  back  of  the  creature,  which  I  helped  kill." 

"  O,  tell  us  about  it.  Cousin  Tim !  "  cried  the  eager  children. 
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^Mt  must  be  a  short  story,  if  I  tell  it  while  we  Ve  sleigh-riding.  Had  n't 
you  better  wait  till  we  get  home  and  then  have  a  long  one  ?  " 

<*  Tell  it  short  now,  and  then  tell  it  over  again  long  this  evening,"  said  Rufus. 

"  Well,  here 's  the  short  of  it  You  remember  —  no,  you  don't  remember 
—  how  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch,  sent  out  by  our  govern- 
ment to  make  a  survey  of  the  La  Plata  River  and  its  tributaries,  was  fired 
upon  by  a  Paraguayan  fort,  and  had  one  man  killed.  That  was  an  expensive 
shot  for  poor  Paraguay.  Of  course  a  powerful  nation  like  ours  could  not 
be  expected  to  put  up  with  such. an  insult,  though  Paraguay  is  so  far 
from  the  United  States  that  it  might  be  some  time  before  we  could  exact 
satisfaction.  It  was  four  years  in  foct ;  —  the  Water  Witch  was  fired  upon 
in  February,  '55,  and  in  January,  '59,  Commissioner  Bowlin,  backed  up 
by  a  fleet  of  twelve  steamers,  two  frigates,  and  seven  other  armed  vessels, 
arrived  in  Paraguay  and  presented  his  bill  to  that  miserable  little  South 
American  republic." 

<«  Was  it  paid  ?  "  asked  Rufus. 

<<  Rather  !  "  said  Cousin  Tim,  laughing, ''  though  it  was  some  time  first. 
While  negotiations  were  going  on,  we  lay  in  the  river,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  amuse  ourselves." 

"  Kw,  Cousin  Tim  ?    Did  you  go  out  with  the  expedition  ?  " 

*'  To  be  sure ;  I  was  clerk  on  one  of  the  store-ships.  I  was  full  of  adven- 
ture in  those  days  ;  and  £sdling  in  with  some  mestizos,  who  boarded  us  one 
morning  in  a  canoe,  I  was  a  good  deal  excited  by  the  stories  they  told 
of  game  to  be  found  in  the  forests." 

"  What  are  mestizos  ?  " 

<*  They  are  a  mixed  race,  half  Spanish  and  half  Indian  ;  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  South  American  countries  are  mestizos.  Those 
who  boarded  us  were  intelligent  and  friendly,  and,  with  the  aid  of  our 
interpreter,  we  traded  with  them  for  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  We  learned 
from  them  a.  good  deal  about  the  country  around  us,  its  wild  beasts  and 
birds;  and  the  result  was  that  the  master's  mate,  the  boatswain,  myself, 
and  three  jolly  tars  — just  a  nice  little  party  of  six  —  dropped  quietly  into  a 
small  boat  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  rowed  several  miles  down  the  river 
and  then  up  one  of  its  tributaries,  a  broad,  quiet  stream  flowing  through 
one  of  the  wildest  regions  I  ever  saw." 

*'  You  had  guns  ?  "  cried  Rufus. 

^*-  To  be  sure,"  said  CoUsin  Tim.  <*  Never  shall  I  forget  that  morning  ! 
At  sunrise  we  were  gliding  in  almost  i)erfect  silence  through  the  green- 
tinted  water,  overshadowed  by  forests  on  both  sides.  Only  the  creaking 
of  the  rowlocks, 

'  The  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar/ 

and  the  ripple  at  our  bow,  broke  the  stillness  as  we  penetrated  that  won- 
derful solitude.  Then  some  long-legged,  wading  bird  flapped  up,  croaking, 
from  the  water's  edge,  or  swimming  waterfowl  took  flight ;  and  occasionally 
there  was  the  report  of  a  gun.  Some  birds  of  bright  feathers  flitted  through 
the  shadowy  borders  of  the  forest,  but  not  one  sang." 
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What  did  you  shoot  ?  "  Rufus  was  anxious  to  know. 
^Mt  would  be  the  long  of  it  to  tell  all  that.  We  rowed  many  miles  up 
the  stream,  past  tangled  wildernesses,  beautiful  palm-groves,  and  grassy 
plains  of  amazing  fertility.  Then  we  started  to  return.  It  was  when  we 
were  floating  with  the  slow,  smooth  current  about  a  bend  in  the  stream, 
oars  lifted,  and  every  man  on  the  lookout  for  game,  that  our  boatswain 
made  a  discovery.  We  were  passing  under  a  mass  of  overhanging  foliage 
that  trailed  its  vines  almost  to  the  water ;  he  caught  hold  of  a  branch, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  moored,  —  resting  motionless  in  the  shadows  of 
the  woods.  Then  we  saw,  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  which  leaned  to 
the  water  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  very  animal  we  had  most  wished 
to  meet, — the  most  superb,  the  largest  and  fiercest  carnivorous  beast  of 
the  South  American  forests." 

"  What  was  it  ?    Do  tell  us  now,  cousin." 

^^  It  was  a  jaguar,  —  sometimes  called  the  South  American  tiger.    He  is 
a  most  formidable  fellow ;  his  strength  is  such  that  be  can  drag  off  an  ox. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  size.    We  were  half  hidden  by  a  screen  of 
foliage ;  and  he  was  so  intent  on  his  occupation  that  he  did  not  see  us." 
"  What  was  he  doing  ?  " 

"Watching  for  fish,  I  suppose,  though  we  did  not  wait  long  enough 
to  see  him  catch  any.  Like  all  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  the  jaguar  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  a  fish  diet ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  an  expert  fisherman. 
He  stands  in  shallow  water,  or  watches  from  a  log  or  rock,  and  when  he 
sees  a  fish  glide  within  his  reach,  with  a  stroke  of  his  paw  as  rapid  as 
lightning  he  flings  it  out  on  the  shore,  where  he  devours  it  at  his  leisure. 
Very  likely  he  has  some  way  of  attracting  his  finny  prey,  —  as  snakes 
charm  birds.  Our  jaguar  was  crouched  in  just  the  attitude  of  an  animal 
watching  for  fish,  and  I  have  always  been  sorry  we  did  not  wait  to  see  him 
throw  one  out.  But  we  were  afraid  he  would  spy  us  and  escape.  The 
boatswain,  master's  mate,  and  I  put  our  rifles  through  the  leaves,  got  a 
good  aim,  and  at  a  signal  all  fired  together.  With  a  yell  he  leaped  from  the 
log,  and  fell  with  a  great  splash  into  the  water.  Our  tars  pulled  for  him  on 
the  instant  We  reached  the  spot,  and  found  him  tumbling  blindly  about 
in  shallow  water  streaked  with  his  own  blood." 
"  And  what  did  you  do  to  him  ?  " 

"  Just  let  him  alone  till  he  drowned,  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say  died  of 
his  wounds,  for  he  had  two  bullets  in  his  skulL    One  of  us  had  missed  him. 
He  was  a  splendid  prize  to  carry  back  with  us  ! " 
"  How  did  you  divide  your  shares  in  him  ?  " 

"  The  master's  mate,  boatswain,  and  I  bought  out  the  men,  and  then 
cast  lots  for  him.  I  won.  After  we  had  shown  him  to  our  friends  up  the 
river,  I  had  his  hide  taken  off  and  carefully  cured, with  the  fur  on ;  and 
here  it  is,  —  a  South  American  jaguar  skin  keeping  you  warm  as  you  ride 
over  the  snow  through  the  cold  wind  of  a  Northern  winter.  Curious,  is  n't 
it  ? "    And  Cousin  Tim  whipped  up  his  horse. 

Harvey  Wilder. 
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MRS.    BIDDY    HEN'S    MISFORTUNES. 


WHEN  Biddy  Hen  lived  at  Van  Roshngs 
She  adopted  fourteen  little  goslings, 
Which  took  to  the  water, 
Each  son  and  each  daughter, 
And  grieved  Biddy  Hen  of  Van  Roslings. 

To  Rehozen,  one  day,  she  went  dovm 
And  got  a  new  skirt  for  her  gown ; 

But  the  pattern  she  boi^ht 
Was  so  scant  and  so  short, 
That  it  left  her  poor  feet  bare  and  brown. 

So  when  she  came  back  from  Rehozen 
Her  heels  and  her  toes  were  quite  froien, 
"Cut-ca-da,  never  fret," 
Biddy  aaid ;  "  I  can  get 
New  feet  if  my  old  ones  are  frozen. 

"For  I  once  knew  a  cat  in  Cohoea 
Who  made  ivory  claws  for  her  toes. 
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With  joints  of  soft  wood, 
And  she  said  they  were  good. 
I  envied  that  cat  in  Cohoes." 

Then  Biddy  called  up  all  her  chicks 
And  sent  them  to  fetch  her  some  sticks; 

And  when  they'd  brought  twenty 
She  said,  ^'  There 's  a  plenty ; 
Clucks  clucks  that  will  do,  little  chicks  ! " 

Next  morning  her  work  was  complete, 

And  a  toilet  she  made  for  the  street, 

Where  she  met  Bolton  Gray, 
CTwas  contrived,  I  dare  say,) 

And  he  said,  '<  What  remarkable  feet  1 " 

Then  he  asked  her  to  go  to  Cathay 
To  learn  the  rare  game  of  croquet ; 

He  assured  her  such  grace 

Would  adorn  any  place ; 
She  'd  outshine  all  the  belies  of  Cathay. 

So  Bolton  Gray  bought  the  car  tickets, 
And  Biddy  took  mallets  and  wickets. 

He  won  fifteen  score. 

And  she  twenty-four. 
Then  went  in  and  dined  at  McRickett's. 

He  begged  her  to  sta/  to  the  ball 
Because  she  was  handsome  and  tall; 

But  while  dancing  a  re^l 

Biddy  lost  off  her  heel. 
And  feinted  with  fright  in  the  hall. 

Such  tumbling  of  feathers !  such  fuss ! 

Such  scrambling  for  seats  in  a  "  'bus  "  I 
After  taking  a  lunch 
Of  light  dumplings  and  punch, 

Biddy  rallied,  and  rode  in  a  <<  'bus." 

One  evening  — 't  was  early  in  spring  — 
She  went  to  hear  Pattimi  sing, 

But  so  high  was  the  gale 

That  her  bonnet  and  veil 
Were  flirted  away  with  a  fling. 
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Her  eye-g^ass,  bouqtwt,  and  prize  locket 
Shot  off  through  the  air  like  a  rocket 

Tin  Mr.  Monsoon, 

Who  was  mending  the  moon. 
Just  hid  them  away  in  his  pocket 

When  Biddy  next  day  chanced  to  waken. 
She  found  her  nerves  wofully  shaken, 

And  exclaimed,  "  0  dear  me  1 
I  must  journey  by  sea ! 
My  nerves  are  so  wickedly  shaken ! " 

Afler  packing  her  frills  and  her  fan, 
And  putting  some  peach  in  a  can, 
And  locking  her  cot. 
She  sailed  in  a  yacht, 
By  way  of  North  Pole  to  Japan. 

She  spent  a  gay  season  in  Jeddo, 

But  was  ill  all  the  time  in  her  bed,  O  t 
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She  could  not  get  mice, 
And  physicians  said  "rice 
Would  give  her  dyspepsia  in  Jeddo." 

She  saw  a  siirewd  Yankee  in  Kish, 
Who  sold  ready-made  clothing  and  fish; 

She  sud  to  this  fellow, 

"Have  you  an  umbrella?" 
"Yea,  marm,  any  sort  you  may  wish." 

But  when  she  went  out  in  the  rata 
She  spread  her  umbrella  in  vain. 

For 't  was  covered  with  paper ; 

A  cheat  wa3  the  draper 

Who  sold  such  umbrellas,  that 's  plain  1 

She  hoped  to  spend  May  in  Madeira, 

But  in  crossing  the  hills  of  Sahara 

She  caught  a  slow  fever. 
And,  alas !  we  must  leave  her, 

Dead.'  —  dead,  on  the  sands  of  Sahara. 

Eiien  Porter  Ckampio. 


SEA-CUCUMBERS. 


WHAT  would  you  think  of  an  animal  that,  when  caught,  would  kill 
itself  rather  than  be  a  captive,  —  and  kill  itself  in  the  oddest  way, 
too,  by  throwing  out  its  teeth,  its  stomach,  and  alt  its  internal  organs, 
becoming  a  mere  bag  in  your  hands  ?  That  is  just  what  the  sea-cucumber 
tloeB  when  captured.  But,  strange  as  it  appears,  this  suicide  is  only  a  sham, 
for  these  organs  will  all  grow  again. 
VOL.  viL  — no.  iv.  15 
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The  Eea.-cucumber — as  you  may  imagine — gets  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  gardeo  cucumber,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  curious  creatures 
in  the  ocean,  full  as  that  is  of  wonders. 

It  is  found  of  all  sizes,  from  one  inch  to  a  yard  long.  Its  mouth  is  at 
one  end,  and  is  surrounded  by  what  you  would  think  was  the  petals  of  an 
elegant  flower.  But  the  wise  men  call  them  *' teniae u la,"  and  they  take 
the  place  of  arms,  for  they  seiie  the  food,  and  are  organs  of  feeling  to  the 


The  South  Sea  Islanders  will  not  touch  it  to  eat,  while  the  Chinese 
devour  it  as  a  luxury.  But  you  know  the  Chinese  eat  rats  and  puppies, 
and  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  dainty. 

Thousands  of  Junks  —  Chinese  boats  —  are  sent  out  every  year  to  fish 
for  sea-cucumbers.  Huts  and  furnaces  spring  up  on  the  shore,  as  ,if  by 
magic.  They  catch  them  either  by  spearing  or  by  diving  and  seiwng  them 
in  the  hands.  As  soon  as  they  are  brought  ashore  they  are  boiled,  then 
flattened  with  stones,  and  spreafl  out  on  tamboo  mats  to  dry.  When  dry 
they  are  smoked,  and  are  then  supposed  to  be  fit  to  eat  The  taste  is  s^d 
to  resemble  lobster.    The  Chinese  call  them  "  trepang," 

This  common  sea-cucumber  has  a  more  elegant  relative,  the  Cuvieria, 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coasL  When  taken  from  the  sand  it  is  dull  red  ; 
but,  placed  in  a  glass  bowl  with  fresh  sea  water,  its  color  (as  we  read  in 
Agassiz's  charming  "Sea-side  Studies")  "changes  to  a  deep  vivid  crim- 


son, the  tentacles  creep  out  softly  and  slowly,  till  the  mouth  is  surrounded 
by  a  spreading  wreath,  comparable,  for  richness  of  tint  and  for  delicate 
tracery,  to  the  most  beautiful  sea-weeds.  A  limestone  pavement,  composed 
of  numerous  pieces,  covers  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  animal." 

Naturalists  have  given  to  sea-cucumbers  the  more  dignified  name  of 
Holothuria. 

Olive  Tkomt. 
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MORE    WAYS    THAN    ONE. 

BEEB  put  the  baby  into  a  clothes-bag  and  hung  him  up  in  the  closet 
This,  you  see,  was  a  change,  both  for  herself  and  the  baby.  The 
baby  found  the  novelty  so  amusing,  that  he  stopped  crying  for  the  first 
time  for  two  mortal  hours.  It  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  somebody  to 
cry,  however,  and  Beeb  sat  down  and  rubbed  her  empty,  aching  arms  with 
very  salt  tears. 

Of  course  her  mother  came  in  and  found  her.  Beeb  did  not  cry  an 
average  of  more  than  twice  a  year,  but,  twice  or  twenty  times,  her  mother 
would  be  morally  sure  to  find  her.  Generally  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  told 
her  mother  that  she  had  a  headache,  and  told  herself  that  she  must  stop. 
This  time  she  sat  and  cried  on,  and  told  herself  that  she  could  n*t  help  it, 
and  told  her  mother  that  the  baby  was  in  the  clothes-b^. 

^^\  am  sorry  to  see  that  my  daughter  finds  it  so  hard  to  help  a  sick 
mother,"  was  the  encouraging  comment. 

^'How  much  would  it  cost  to  keep  another  girl?"  said  her  daughter, 
suddenly. 

Mrs.  Burden  was  a  sick  woman,  and  she  looked  pale  and  injured  at 
this. . 

"  That  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  Beeb,  as  you  very  well  know.  Your 
father  can't  possibly  afford  to  keep  but  one  girl.  It  comes  very. hard  upon 
me,  with  my  health.  I  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  my 
daughter  would  take  the  care  off  from  me,  pleas —  " 

"How  much?"  interrupted  Beeb. 

" — antly  and  cheerfully  as  a  daughter  should,"  finished  Mrs.  Burden, 
pulling  the  baby  out  of  a  hole  which  he  had  kicked  in  the  clothes-bag. 

"  How  much  would  it  cost  to  keep  a  nursery-girl  ?  "  persisted  Beeb. 

"  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  more." 

"Well,  Meg  Bolles  or  Sue  Crowe,  for  instance,  you  could  get  for  two 
dollars  ?  " 

"  Sue  *s  sick,  and  Meg  *s  half  grown,  —  yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Would  a  two-dollar  girl  be  worth  as  much  as  I  am  ?  Would  you  get 
as  much  .out  of  her  ?    That  *s  what  I  want  to  know." 

.  "  Why,  yes,  —  I  suppose  I  should,  just  about ;  perhaps  a  little  more  ;  I 
should  n't  hesitate  to  call  on  her  for  fear  of  finding  her  in  a  fit  of  crying 
because  she  had  been  asked  to  keep  the  baby  a  little  while  for  me  when 
I  'd  been  awake  with  him  till  morning." 

Beeb  received  this  thrust  with  bright  cheeks  but  firm  eyes.  She  loved 
her  mother,  and  her  mother  loved  her;  but  they  had  always  disagreed 
about  the  housework,  always ;  always  would,  she  hotly  thought.  When  it 
came  to  the  baby  she  was  apt  to  be  impertinent.  It  seemed  a  great  pity. 
It  seemed  time  to  do  something  about  it.  She  had  always  meant  to,  since 
she  left  school,  —  ever  since  she  was  called  off  to  make  preserves  the  very 
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first  morning  that  she  had  set  about  <'a  course  of  study,"  with  her  door 
locked. 

"Two  times  fifty  are  a  himdced,  and  twice  .two — wouldn't  she  have  a 
vacation? — twice  two  is  four.  One  hundred  and  four  dollars.  Mother, 
if  I  will  earn  one  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  hire  Sue  Crowe,  will  you 
taloe  her  for  a  nursery-maid  instead  of  me  ?  " 

"  O  yes,''  said  Mrs.  Burden,  listlessly,  pinning  and  unpinning  the  baby. 

^  And  be  just  as  well  contented  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  not  think  I  'm  ugly  nor  selfish  nor  undutiful  nor  undaughterly  nor 
anything  ? " 

"  No,  O  no  —  where  's  the  baby's  other  shoe  ?  And  I  declare !  you  've 
kt  him  get  at  Job's  paint-box,  and  —  " 

Beeb  shut  the  door  and  stood  still  in  the  entry  and  sighed.  £vi* 
dently,  her  mother  had  not  moch  faith  in  the  prospective  services  of  Sue 
Crowe.  Evidently,  Beeb  herself  had  not  as  much  as  she  would  have 
liked. 

However,  she  had  a  little  perseverance,  and  that  was  something,  and  she 
did  n't  much  care  what  people  said  about  her,  and  that  was  more,  and  she 
was  very,  very  tired  of  baby-tending,  and  that  was  more  yet. 

So  she  kept  her  eyes  open,  and  her  ears  too,  and  read  the  newspapers 
and  thought  and  planned,  and  gave  up  plans  and  was  discouraged,  and,  tried 
again  and  thought  again  and  planned  again,  and  said,  "  If  a  girl  of  eighteen 
can't  earn  one  hundred  and  four  dollars,  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her- 
self! "  and  was  so  very  much  ashamed  of  herself  that  one  day  she  shamed 
herself  into  a  bright  idea. 

She  kept  it  quite  to  herself,  as  people  always  should  do  with  bright  ideas 
till  the  gloss  is  worn  off,  and  they  can  see  how  bright  they  really  are,  but 
she  wrote  a  letter  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  that  she  did  n't  keep  to  herself. 
She  put  it  into  the  post-office  with  her  own  hands  that  very  night  It  ran 
like  this :  — 

"Elegant  Electrotyper,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  should  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  your  silver-plating  for 
domestic  use,  as  advertised  in  the  Every  Evening  of  this  week.  I  enclose 
postage.    Please  send  also  one  of  your  circulars  for  agents. 

"  Respectfully, 

"(Miss)  Beeb  Burden, 

"  Northampton, 

"  Mass." 

Four  days  after  that  Mr.  Burden  brought  home  from  the  office  a  very 
plump  letter  for  Beeb.  She  opened  it,  and  a  little  bottle  fell  out  It  was 
her  specimen  bottle  of  silver-plating. 

"  Homoeopathy  ? "  asked  her  father.  But  Beeb  went  away  with  red  cheeks, 
and  locked  herself  and  her  bottle  and  her  letter  into  her  own  room. 

She  opened  her  letter  and  read  it 
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'<Miss  Beeb  Burden, 

"Dear  Maoam,  —  We  enclose  specimen  bottle  of  onr  silver-plating  and 
directions  and  circulars,  as  requested.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again, 
we  are 

**  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Elegant  Electrottper  &  Co.** 

She  opened  her  bottle  and  tried  it  She  experimented  on  a  little  black 
silver  fruit-knife  and  a  big  brown  copper  door-knob.  Her  little  bottle 
tamed  them  both  to  fresh  and  fair  silver,  in  which  she  could  see  her  own 
dancing  eyes.  Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  Elegant  Electrotyper,  he 
was  so  fu*  no  cheat 

She  opened  her  circulars  and  studied  them.  At  the  end'  of  half  an  hour 
she  put  them  down  and  sighed. 

"  I  must  have,"  she  said,  aloud,  "  seven  dollars  to  begin  with.  Sev— «n 
dol — ^lars."  She  looked  in  her  purse  and  found  just  three.  She  might  go 
to  her  &ther,  but  she  would  n^t  go  to  her  ^Either.  She  would  runr  her  own 
business  on  her  own  capital,  or  not  at  alL 

It  seemed  vety  hard  that  a  g^rl  of  eighteen  should  have  to  give  up  her 
chance  of  a  substitute  in  the  dreadful  draft  of  the  worid  on  nursery-maids 
for  want  of  four  dollars ! 

Beeb  went  to  her  upper  drawer.  There  are  very  few  trials  in  life  that  a 
girl  will  not  find  some  balm  for  in  her  upper  drawer. 

Beeb  went  fix>m  fdrce  of  habit,  and  to  keep  from  crying,  and  to  see  if 
I  her  laces  were  tumbled,  and  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  but  when 

she  got  there  she  saw  her  robin's-egg  sash  and  gloves. 

Qaick  as  a  flash  she  thought,  "  1 11  sell  them  to  Martie  Glegg  i ''  And 
quick  as  the  thought  she  was  over  at  Martie  Glegg's,  and  had  actually 
offered  to  sell  her  her  best  sash  and  gloves  for  four  dollars ! 

It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  do,  *—  and  Beeb  was  very  fond  of  that  sash,  — 
and  when  the  pure,  pale,  wonderful  tints  of  the  heavy  silk  fell  out  over 
Martie's  astonished  hands,  it  seemed  so  horrible  to  be  selling  silver-plating 
for  a  living ! 

"  Why,  how  funny  I  "  said  Martie  Glegg. 

^  I  know  it,"  said  Beeb,  winking  £»t,  ''  but  I  can't  help  it  I  have  a 
reason.  I  don*t  care  so  much  about  the  sash  as  I  do  about  the  money  just 
I  now.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

Martie  had  always  coveted  the  robin*s-egg  sash,  and  it  was  an  easy 
bargain.  She  took  the  silk  and  the  gloves,  and  Beeb  took  the  money,  and 
that  was  aD. 

That  was  all  till  Beeb  went  to  see  her  Cousin  Mudge  in  East  Hampton, 
a  week  after.  It  was  while  she  was  at  East  Hampton  that  her  mother  had 
this  note  from  her. 

^  Dear  Mother,  —  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think,  but  I  am  going 
on  an  agency  for  silver-j^ating.  I  shall  begin  to-morrow.  I  had  the  box 
sent  here  because  Cousin  Mudge  and  I  always  get  along,  and  I  knew  she 
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wouldn't  care,  and  she  doesn't  She  says  I  can  sell  silver-plating  and 
be  a  lady  too.  I  thought  it  was  very  nice  in  her  to  say  so.  Of  course  I 
think  so  too,  or  I  should  n't  be  doing  it  I  hope  you  won't  mind.  You 
know  you  said  you  would  take  Sue  Crowe  if  I  could  get  her.  I  shall  strike 
out  from  Cousin  Mudge  as  a  head-centre.  I  thought  perhaps  you  and 
father  would  rather  I  would  n't  begin  at  home. 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

«  Beeb." 

"  You  will  want  a  bag,"  said  Cousin  Mudge,  the  next  morning  at  break- 
£3ist  That  was  one  good  thing  about  Cousin  Mudge ;  if  she  approved  of 
what  you  were  about,  she  lent  a  hand  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*'  A  bag  ?  "  Beeb  paused,  perplexed  over  her  muffins. 

"  To  carry  your  bottles  in.  How  did  you  suppose  you  were  going  to. 
carry  them  ?  " 

"  Why  —  in  the  box  —  I  —  suppose.    I  had  n't  thought ! " 

"  Of  CQurse  you  had  n't,"  said  Cousin  Mudge,  and  down  came  her  best 
travelling-bag,  of  umber-colored  morocco,  new  and  shining. 

*'  Suppose  I  should  break  a  bottle,  and  silver-plate  it  ?  "  said  Beeb,  aghast. 
"  Let  me  have  the  old  carpet-bag  with  the  blue  roses  on  it" 

'^  Nonsense ! "  decided  Cousin  Mudge,  "  there  's.  no  reason  why  a  lady 
should  n't  carry  a  lady's  bag,  because  she  happens  to  be  a  —  " 

''Pedler,"  said  Beeb  as  she  started  off;  "that's  it  I  don't  feel  like 
anything  in  the  world  but  a  pedler." 

However,  there  are  so  many  worse  things  one  might  feel  like,  that  she 
plucked  up  courage,  and  when  she  found  that  her  gloves  matched  the 
umber-colored  bag  to  a  shade,  she  held  up  her  head,  and  was  quite  happy. 

She  made  three  calls  that  morning.  The  first  was  at  a  new  house  built 
since  her  last  visit  to  Cousin  Mudge,  and  the  people  were  strangers  quite. 
That  enlivened  her,  for  you  might  as  well  be  a  pedler  as  anything  else, 
you  see,  if  nobody  knows  that  you  were  ever  anything  else,  and  she  rang 
the  bell  boldly. 

The  servant  looked  her  over,  and  stood  with  her  hand  upon  the  latch. 

"  I  have  some  silver-plat —  "  began  Beeb* 

"  Back  door,"  said  the  servant,  briskly. 

Beeb  reddened  redder  than  the  umber-bag,  and  had  nine  tenths  of  a  mind 
to  take  herself  immediately  back  to  her  mother's  nursery,  and  give  the 
silver-plating  to  the  baby  to  poison  itself  with.  But  Beeb  had  more  com- 
mon sense  than  x^ost  girls — no,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  it  back  —  more 
common  sense  than  most  girls,  and  she  stood  fire.  If  she  could  sell  her 
silver-plating  at  the  back  door,  why  not?  To  the  back  door  she  stoutly 
went. 

"  I  should  like  to  sell  you  some  silver-plating  for  domes —  " 

"  We  has  our  silver  solid  in  this  house,"  said  the  back  door,  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  red  cook. 

«»tic  use,"  pleaded  Beeb,  faintly.  But  she  beat  a  rapid  retreat,  to  spare 
herself  the  back  door's  repartee. 
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Her  second  call  was  on  a  motherly  old  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
She  said  she  should  be  glad  to  look  at  the  silverin'  and  invited  Beeb  in. 
Beeb  went  in,  and  with  trembling  hand  produced  her  little  specimen  bottle, 
and  her  large  sale  bottles,  and  her  circulars,  and  her  advertisements,  and 
her  fruit-knife,  and  a  brass  button  that  she  carried  to  experiment  upon,  and 
tremblingly  sang  the  praises  of  her  wares. 

''  A  new  thing,  —  and  a  very  special  agency,  —  and  will  brighten  all  your 
silver,  and  —  and  —  I  Ve  forgotten  what  else,  but  you  can  see  for  yourself, 
ma'am ;  everything,  I  'm  sure,  from  chimneys  to  tooth-picks." 

This  ghastly  effort  to  be  amusing  Beeb  never  renewed.  By  the  next  day  she 
canye  to  the  novel  conclusion  that  one  could  be  an  agent  and  talk  sense  too. 

'<  La  me  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  little  bottles. 
"That  beats  all!  Now  I  can*t  afford  to  buy  one  of  them  myself,  but  if 
you  'II  hold  the  baby  a  minute,  I  '11  jest  step  over  and  see  if  Anny  Maria 
won't  take  one.  She 's  my  darter,  Anny  Maria,  and  lives  in  the  next  house. 
That 's  her  baby.    Is  n't  he  cuhnin'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very,"  said  Beeb,  meekly,  as  the  umber  bag  went  out  of  her  lap, 
and  the  heavy  baby  came  in,  "  you  —  won't  —  be  gone  very  long  ?  " 

<<  Bless  you,  no  !  Half  a  second.  You  amuse  yourself  with  the  little 
fellow,  and  I  '11  be  spry." 

The  old  lady  was  not  so  "  spry  "  as  she  might  have  been.  Beeb  "  amused  " 
herself  with  Anny  Maria's  baby  for  —  by  the  clock  —  a  full  half-hour. 

^  Might  just  as  well  be  shaking  rattles  at  home ! "  thought  poor  Beeb. 
But  she  did  not  dare  to  run  away,  for  fear  the  baby  would  crawl  into  the 
fire,  and  Anny  Maria  arrest  her  for  murder. 

When  the  old  lady  came  back  the  agent  and  the  baby  were  both  crying. 
The  baby  was  black  in  the  face,  and  the  agent  had  spoiled  her  umber  kids. 

"  Deary  me,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  'd  enjoy  it  to  rest 
a  spell,  and  have  a  baby  to  play  with.  Well,  Anny  Maria  she  rubbed  up 
a  fork  and  two  spoons  with  that  there  little  specimen  bottle,  and  she  liked 
it  first-rate ;  but  you  see  she  could  n't  buy  a  bottle  because  her  husband 
was  n't  to  home  ! " 

Beeb  made  one  more  call  that  morning.  It  was  at  a  shoemaker's  house, 
across  the  way  from  the  old  lady.  They  told  her  at  the  door  that  they 
did  not  patronize  beggars,  and  she  went  desperately  back  to  Cousin  Mudge. 

^  I  '11  give  it  up !  I  '11  go  home  and  get  into  a  big  apron,  and  be  nursery- 
maid the  rest  of  my  life  1 " 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  Cousin  Mudge.  "  Don't  give  it  up  till  after  dinner. 
I  've  got  a  strawberry-pie." 

Beeb  ate  the  strawberry-pie,  and  concluded  to  try  again  in  the  afternoon. 

So  she  tried  again  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  first  trial  she  stumbled  over 
the  valedictorian  of  her  class  in  the  young  ladies'  Star  of  kope  Seminary, 
mistress  of  a  pretty  little  brown  house  of  her  own. 

"  Poll  Perkins ! " 

"  I  *m  Poll  Higgins  at  your  service." 

"And  I  'm  a  plated  pedler  —  I  mean  a  silvered  agent  —  dear  me  !  let  me 
in,  and  Pll  tell  you  what  I  am." 
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So  Mrs.  PoU  Higgfa&s  let  her  in,  and  Beeb  told  her  what  die  was,  and 
why  she  was,  and  all  about  it 

«<  That 's  the  best  joke  of  the  season,"  said  Mrs.  PoU.  "  Why,  I  '11  buy 
your  silver-plating  1 " 

*'  For  domestic  use,"  begaiv  Beeb  glibly.  ''  Nothing  deleterious  in  its  com* 
position.  Will  plate  silver,  copper,  bronze,  etc.,  in  iis%  minutes.  Truly, 
Poll  —  "  the  dignity  of  the  agent  broke  down,  here  —  **  I  'm  not  a  cheat, 
and  it  is  n^t  a 'sell,  nor  a  wash,  nor  anything  dreadful  You  need  n't  plate 
up  your  old  steel  knives.  It 's  made  to  clean  your  best  silver  with.  Silvers 
it  right  over,  and  so  much  easier  than  silver-soap ! " 

''  Beeb,"  said  Mrs.  Poll,  <'  I  shall  die  laughing.  You  '11  make  your  for- 
tune, see  if  you  don't    To  think  of  it  1 " 

Beeb  thought  very  well  of  it  when  Mrs.  Poll  bought  the  First  Bottle,  and 
paid  for  it,  cash  down.  Beeb  thought  better  stiU  of  it  when  Mrs.  Poll  put 
on  her  hat  and  ran  over  to  a  neighbor's  with  her  and  her  bag  and  her  bot- 
tles, and  introduced  them  all  into  the  parlor,  and  she  thought  best  of  it 
when  she  found  that  she  had  sold  Bottle  No.  2,  and  been  let  out  of  the  front 
door  besides. 

Her  spirits  were  up  now,  and  she  took  leave  of  Mrs.  PoU  and  ill-luck 
together,  and  canvassed  the  town  till  tea-time  bravely  and  volubly.  By 
tea-time  she  had  sold  Botde  No.  6w 

"  Very  well,"  said  Cousin  Mudge.  ^  Very  well.  Now,  my  dear,  you  just 
make  your  head-quarters  at  my  house  as  long  as  you  can,  to  save  board, 
and  silver-plate  this  town,  —  if  you  don't  mind  going  where  you  're  known  ? " 

**  Not  a  bit ! "  said  perverse  Beeb.    "  I  rather  enjoy  it  now." 

*'  Then,  when  you  've  used  up  this  place,  strike  out  by  cars  here  and  there, 
you  see,  and  come  back  at  night" 

'*  Or  board  in  a  respectable  dressmaker's  family,  for  instance  — '  cheap,' " 
suggested  Beeb,  whose  business  invention  sharpened  with  her  success. 

"  Four  weeks,"  said  Cousin  Mudge»  reflectively,  <'  I  should  thitdt  would 
be  all  you  need." 

What  were  four  weeks  of  silver  agency  to  a  year  with  a  baby  ?  Beeb's 
eyes  snapped  and  shone,  and  Beeb's  heart  and  head  swam  in  a  blur  of 
silver-plate. 

It  was,  I  believe,  just  four  weeks  thereafter  that  Mrs.  Burden,  dejectedly 
walking  the  room  with  the  baby,  opened  the  last  letter  of  the  business 
correspondence  with  which  this  story  is  concerned. 

*'  East  Hamptok,  Toeaday. 

'^  Dear  Mother,  —  You  see  there  are  more  ways  than  one  to  help  you. 
I  enclose  one  hundred  and  four  dollars.  It  would  have  taken  longer  if 
I  had  had  more  board  to  pay.  Cousin  Mudge  has  been  very  good.  I  wrote 
to  Sue  Crowe  a  week  ago,  and  engaged  her  to  come  to-ni|^t « You  may 
expect  her  confidendy.  I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  to  rest,  at  Polly 
Higgins's,  and  then  you  may  expect  to  see 

"  Your  affectionate  silver  agent  and  lady  of  leisure, 

«  Bbeb." 
Eliaabeth  Stuart  Philps. 
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THE    BLUEBIRD. 

"T*  IS  early"  spring  ;  the  distant  hills 

-L    Are  flecked  with  drifts  of  dingy  snow. 
And  bird-notes  firom  the  lofty  trees 
Come  down  in  warblings  soft  and  low. 

The  bluebird  seeks  bis  home  again, 
He  sings  sweet  love-songs  to  his  mate ; 
They  choose  the  dear  old  apple-tree 
Whose  branches  shade  our  garden-gate. 

One  door,  one  window  in  their,  cot, — 
All  else  is  safe  from  wind  and  rain ; 
The  ruffled  nest  of  form^  years 
Is  soon  made  new  and  warm  again. 

And  now  I  watch  with  keen  delight 
This  shady  home  so  near  our  door, 
Till  busy  parents  come  to  bring 
Their  dainties  to  the  fledglings  four. 

How  sweet  to  climb  the  bended  trunk, 
To  gaze  upon  the  tiny  brood, 
And  see  four  little  gaping  mouths 
Upraised  imploringly  for  food  I 

Dear  warblers  of  my  early  years  I 
A  child  again,  once  more  I  wait, 
And  watch  you  in  the  apple-tree 
Whose  branches  shade  our  garden-gate. 


TWO  DAYS  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

FIRST  DAY. 

£  were  oa  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Harry,  leaning  against  Ele- 
phant Rock,  considered  by  toms  the  long  cut  in  his  shoe,  produced 
by  a  sharp  bit  of  limestone,  and  the  steep  moantain-^kle,  so  perpendicular 
that  one  foond  it  haid  to  befieve  the  Union  troops  had  ever  scaled  it. 
Betow  lay  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  hills  about  Chattanooga,  bearing 
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as  they  will  for  years  to  come  the  marks  of  battle  in  long  thin  lines  of 
earthworks,  over  which  we  had  walked  that  morning. 

"  I  believe  I  don't  want  to  see  another  thing,"  said  Harry  at  last,  posi- 
tively. "  I  'm  a  walking  volume  of  general  information  now,  and  another 
battle-field  will  finish  me.  I  move  that  we  go  home  peaceably,  and  come 
again  when  we  want  some  more." 

''Then  suppose  we  take  the  votes  of  the  party  as  to.  the  best  way  of 
getting  there,"  said  the  Major,  taking  out  an  Appleton*s  Guide.  "  You  *re 
bent  upon  sea-sickness,  Harry,  and  will  say  via  Charleston ;  but,  Josie,  what 
do  you  and  mamma  think  of  Kentucky  ?  " 

''  I  don't  remember  that  there  is  anything  very  interesting  in  Kentucky," 
Josie  began,  but  stopped  suddenly.  ''  I  should  think  there  was,  though ! 
Why,  Harry,  the  Mammoth  Cave ! " 

''  The  Mammoth  fiddlestick !  I  know  it 's  a  humbug,"  replied  that  young 
gentleman,  scornfully.  ''  I  know  all  about  your  caves.  There 's  that  one 
near  Lake  Dunmore,  where  they  say  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain 
boys  hid.  You  break  your  neck  almost  to  get  at  it,  and  then  it 's  only  a 
little,  mean,  dark  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill." 

"  Well,  the  eyeless  fish,  and  the  river  Styx,  and  the  Star  Chamber." 

''Snares  and  delusions,"  said  Harry,  more  ^intly.  "Wait  till  you  get 
to  New  York,  and  you  can  sit  all  day  in  the  Central  Park  Cave.  There 's 
a  spring,  and  't  wiU  do  just  as  well  as  the  river  Styx." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  papa,"  said  Josie.  "Hold  up  your 
right  hand,  mamma.  Now  here  we  are,  three  against  one.  We  '11  take  Ken- 
tucky, and  you  can  go  home  by  way  of  Charleston  if  you  like,  Hal ;  papa  'U 
let  you." 

"  I  '11  think  about  it,"  said  Harry ;  and  then  the  matter  was  settled,  and 
we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  him  say  the  next  afternoon,  "It's  nicer  to 
keep  together,  papa,  and  I  think  I  '11  just  see  what  the  cave  is  like." 

So  the  next  morning,  stiff  and  sore  from  much  knocking  about  in  the 
misnamed  sleeping-car,  we  found  ourselves  at  Glasgow  Junction,  and 
shortly  after  in  a  long,  springless  wagon,  creaking  and  groaning  behind 
two  lean  mules.  Up  hill  and  down,  over  rocks  and  stumps  we  went,  sliding 
perpetually  from  the  narrow,  leather-covered  board  which  formed  our  seat, 
and  on  which  no  human  being  could  have  kept  his  place  two  consecutive 
minutes.  But  the  road  lay  under  miles  of  royal  beeches;  mocking-birds 
and  thrushes  were  our  orchestra,  and  we  were  even  sorry  when  a  final 
jolt  brought  us  up  before  a  long,  rambling  set  of  buildings,  almost  buried 
in  foliage.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  acre  of  open  court-yard,  and  then  dense 
forest  all  about. 

Half-way  we  had  stopped  for  an  hour  to  go  through  Proctor's  Cave,  a 
proceeding  which  resulted  in  Harry's  coming  out  triumphant,  and  declaring 
he  had  known  all  along  that  caves  were  humbugs.  There  were  many  curi- 
ous formations,  —  great  curtain-like  folds  of  limestone,  forming  what  are 
known  as  "Domes,"  but  all  a  dirty  gray,  dripping  with  moisture,  and  in 
no  way  attractive.    So  it  was  with  many  dohbts  that  we  arrayed  ourselves 
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after  dinner  in  the  costume  provided, — a  uniform  of  mustard-colored  flannel 
horrible  to  the  eye»  and  giving  one  the  look  of  an  escaped  convict  Josie 
in  her  bright  gymnastic  dress  was  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  party,  who, 
after  an  early  dinner,  started  on  what  is  called  the  '^  Short  Route." 

The  Mammoth  Cave  is  as  large  as  a  county,  but  its  numberless  side 
avenues  are  seldom  explored  even  by  the  most  persevering  visitor.  The 
'^  Long  Route  "  is  a  little  more  than  nine  miles  in  length,  though  the  supposed 
end  of  the  cave  is  some  miles  beyond,  but  reached  through  such  difficulties 
that  visitors  do  not  often  undertake  it  The  "  Short  Route  "  includes  about 
three  miles  of  wonders,  and  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  longer  day's 
work,  which  no  one  will  willingly  forego  who  has  once  entered  the  cave. 

Incredulous,  and  ready  for  disappointment,  we  clambered  down  the  steep 
hillside  leading  from  the  hotel,  through  a  deep  ravine,  to  die  mouth  of  the 
cave,  half  hidden  by  overhanging  trees  and  creepers,  and  from  which  a 
strong  current  of  air  swept  up,  several  degrees  colder  than  the  atmosphere 
about  us.  In  Proctor's  Cave  we  had  picked  our  way  down  into  a  dark 
hole,  over  some  narrow,  muddy  stairs,  giving  one  the  feeling  of  going  into 
a  very  uncomfortable,  ill-kept  cellar.  Here  the  beginning  was  more  encour- 
aging, —  masses  of  rock  piled  up  on  either  hand,  and  steps  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone. At  the  bottom  of  these  we  found  ourselves  in  an  arched,  space 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  here  the  guide  stopped  to  light  the  little  tin 
lamps  set  in  frames  like  a  lantern,  but  without  glass,  one  of  which  we  each 
carried. 

Here  began  a  level  road,  marked  with  wheel-tracks ;  on  one  side  a  wall 
of  loose  stones  removed  to  make  it ;  on  the  other  deep  pits,  the  remains 
of  the  saltpetre  works,  which  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  for  some  years 
after,  were  in  full  operation. 

For  the  first  half-mile  we  passed  one  after  another  of  these  pits,  the 
cavity  through  which  our  path  lay  widening  now  and  then  into  roomy 
openings  with  fanciful  names,  —  Kentucky  Clifis,  Gothic  Gallery,  etc.,  but 
all  gloomy  and  dingy  to  the  eyes  fresh  from  daylight,  reminding  one  of  vast 
old  wine-vaults  given  over  to  dust  and  emptiness,  rather  than  the  stately 
structures  whose  fine  names  they  bear.  The  rush  of  cold  air  near  the 
entrance  had  ceased  long  bdbre,  and  that  about  us  now  seemed  perfectly 
dry  and  almost  warm. 

'<  There 's  something  wrong  about  it,"  Harry  said,  as  we  went  on.  '<  Not 
the  stillness,  though  that  is  getting  oppressive,  but  the  want  of  flavor.  I 
tell  you,  Josie,  grass  and  leaves  and  sunshine  are  the  body  of  common  air, 
and  when  they  are  left  out,  it 's  nodiing  but  a  poor  ghost  To-morrow  I  'U 
bring  along  a  lump  of  mother  earth,  and  take  a  comforting  sniff  as  I  go. 
HaUoa !  what 's  that  ?  " 

'*  Here  you  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  the  '  Giant's  Coffin,' "  said 
our  guide,  stopping  before  an  immense  rock  a  mile,  from  the  entrance,  and 
which,  unlike  the  fine  names  thus  far  heard,  really  meant  all  it  said.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  lofty  room  rose  an  immense  rock  forty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  point  where  one  would  imagine  the  Giant's  shoul- 
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ders  to  be,  and  eight  feet  high.  Standing  there  in  the  dhn  Kght  given  by 
oar  faintly  burning  lamps,  it  seemed  as  if  a  moment's  ascent  of  the  rocks 
at  the  back  would  show  to  our  eyes  the  crumbling  bones  of  its  giant  tenant^ 
dead  ages  before ;  and  Josie  shivered  as  we  passed. beneath  the  overhanging 
end  of  the  coffin,  and  looked  for  a  moment  into  a  narrow  passage,  leading 
into  what  is  called  the  "  Deserted  Chamber." 

Here  at  one  time,  in  digging  for  saltpetre  earth,  the  workmen  met  with 
a  flat  rock  a  little  below  the  surface.  Raising  this  stone,  which  was  about 
four  feet  square,  they  found  a  small  chamber,  and  within  sat  a  female  figure 
in  perfect  preservation,  dressed  in  deer>skins ;  by  her  side  a  pair  of  mocca- 
sins, and  a  bag  or  knapsack  of  bark,  containing  a  bark  cap,  headdresses 
of  feathers,  necklaces  of  some  hard,  brown  seed,  two  rattlesnake  skins, 
needles  of  bone,  and  several  other  articles,  which  our  guide  described  at 
length,  as  we  turned  back  to  the  main  cave.  The  bones  of  bears  and  other 
animals,  and  the  skeletons  fohnd  at  times,  jnany  years  ago,  prove  the  cave 
to  have  been  the  resort  of  some  tribe  of  Indians,  long  since  extinct,  and 
whose  history  is  speculated  up<to  at  length  in  some  of  the  many  books 
on  the  cave. 

Leaving  the  Giant's  Coffin  behind,  we  came  shortly  to  the  remains  of 
some  houses,  built  a  few  years  since,  and  occupied  by  the  consumptive 
patients  of  a  physician^  who  believed  that  the  even  temperature  and  dry 
air  would  prove  an  effectual  cure  in  even  the  worst  case.  The  idea  was 
at  last  given  up,  many  dying  in  the  cave,  and  as  many  almost  at  once  on 
coming  out  to  daylight  We  went  into  one  or  two  of  the  huts,  built  from 
the  loose  stones  in  the  cave,  and  consisting  only  of  four  walk  and  a  door, 
windows  and  roof  being  a  ^MpetftnAty  itt  a  place  where  neither  sun  nor 
storm  can  ever  come.  Here  the  guide  told  us  of  one  gentleman  who,  with 
a  servant,  occupied  one  Of  the  houses  for  nearly  four  months,  living  by 
candle-light,  and  having  his  supplies  of  food,  etc.,  sent  in  each  day.  At* 
tacked  by  a  sudden  hemorrhage,  he  sent  the  servant  for  assistance,  but 
when,  an  hour  later,  friends  and  physician  entered  the  silent  room,  the 
unfortunate  man  wiis  found  dead,  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  horror 
fixed  on  his  face. 

Leaving  these  living  tombs,  we  passed  on  to  the  Star  Chamber,  the  name 
of  which  seemed  more  absurd  than  any  other  heard  as  yet  The  blackest 
darkness  was  about  us,  as  the  gnhie  blew  out  our  lamps,  and  left  us  hud- 
dling together  on  a  fiat  rode,  and  an  absolutely  frightful  silence  settled 
down,  which  even  our  voices  could  not  alter. 

'<  I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Josie,  at  last  *'  I  feel  just  as  that  poor  man  must 
have  done.    Do  call  the  gukle." 

^  Hush,"  said  Harry.  We  saw  a  faint  glimmer  in  the  distance,  and  the 
guide's  voice  was  heard  low  and  muffled  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

''  Here,  ladies  0«k/ gentlemen,  here  you  now  see  the  risin'  sun.'^ 

First  a  pale  gleam  from  the  distance,  shining  through  what  seemed  to 
be  gray  clouds,  but  were  really  the  half-transparent  layers  of  limestone. 
Then  a  pure,  steady  light,  as  the  oiled  paper  bomed  freely ;  and  looking 
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up  and  around  wc  saw  an  irameaie  vault,  covered  by  a  single  dome  of  solid 
rock,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  Right  and  left  the  walls  sloped 
away  into  deep,  thick  darkness,  but  above  us  shifting  clouds  seemed  to 
pass,  and  start  shine  out  full  and  clear  from  infiuite  distances.  That  we 
were  almost  two  miles  underground  wa£  incredible,  but  as  the  light  slowly 
died  out,  and  all  again  was  blackness,  Josie  once  more  held  my  hand 
tighUyt  while  Hany  sighed,  "  O,  if  he  would  only  do  that  again  I " 

" 'T  would  n't  be  natur'  to  have  more 'n  one  sunrise  in  a  day,"  said  the 
guide,  &cetiously,  as  he  relighted  our  lamps,  and  led  the  way  toward  the 
Bottomless  Pit.  How  we  got  there  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  There  were 
dreadful  holes  where  we  climbed  down  ladders,  and  black  chimneys  where 
we  climbed  up,  and  a  low  passage  which  bent  us  double,  ajid  a  narrow  one 
which  barely  let  us  through,  and  then  another  ladder,  and  a  bridge  wide 


SYLVY'S   SEARCH   FOR   THE  SUN. 

THE  ann  was  selling  in  a  sea  of  crimson  light  amid  the  foresl-trees  far  away  to 
the  west  1  loner  and  lower  it  sank  until  at  last  it  disappeared,  and  nothing  vraa 
left  but  the  gold  and  purple  clouds  sailing  grandly  through  the  sky. 

Little  Sylvy  stood  at  the  door  of  her  eoltage  home,  which  was  in  one  of  the  half- 
settled  Westem  dislricis,  whn-e  the  houses  are  icallered,  and  nothing  can  be  seen 
for  mites  but  green  fields  and  waving  trees.  She  watclied  the  bright  sun,  and  won- 
dered where  il  had  gone.  Certainly  she  had  seen  it  fall  among  the  trees  over 
yonder,  and  if  she  could  only  get  there  she  would  find  oat  who  made  the  golden 
sunbeams  that  always  darteii  away  when  die  tried  CO  hard  to  catch  them.  Perhaps 
a  great  giant  dwelt  there,  who  kept  a  roaring  tire  all  day  long,  or  most  likely  they 
were  spun  by  fairies  and  thrown  dowit  on  the  earth.  Who  koowsl  Surely  they 
looked  like  fairy  work. 

Without  slopping  to  gel  her  hat,  or  to  think  of  anything  but  faity  sunbeams, 
Sylvy  started  forth  across  the  orchard,  over  the  meadows,  through  the  long  lane, 
and  into  the  woods,  on  her  journey  to  look  for  the  sun, 

Il  was  growing  dark,  l>uC  she  pushed  on,  hoping  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  forest 
before  night  set  in.  She  hurried  on,  thinking  all  the  time  how  beautiful  it  would 
be  when  she  arrived  there,  and  how  the  fairies  would  welcome  her,  and  "  Perhaps  " 
she  said,  softly  lo  herself,  the  little  face  all  in  a  glow,  "  Perhaps  they  will  give  me 
some  of  the  goldy  sunbeams  lo  take  home  all  for  my  own  self."  So  she  trudged 
along,  saying  she  "guessed  it  wasn't  so  very  far  off  now."  But  the  night  came  with 
all  its  silence  and  gloom,  and  Sylvy  could  not  see  where  to  turn  or  which  way  (o 
go;  the  tall  trees  loomed  up  in  the  darkness,  and  the  wind  moaned  so  mournfully 
through  the  leaves  that  the  little  tear.slained  face  grew  white  with  fear.  Drawing  her 
little  frock  over  her  head,  to  shut  out  the  dark,  dark  night,  and  dropping  on  a 
heap  of  leaves,  Sylvy  fairly  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

So  passed  the  night,  and  when  morning  woke  the  little  traveller,  she  gazed  around 
bewildered,  but  in  a  moment  the  remembrance  of  yesterday  came  back  to  her  mind, 
and  bursting  into  tears  she  moaned,  "Mamma,  mamma,  come  lake  me  home!" 
But  mamma  was  very  far  away,  and  ctying  would  not  bring  her  ;  so,  diying  her  eyes, 
she  looked  around  for  Ihe  palh  by  which  she  came.  Seeing  one  which  she  thought 
must  be  it,  she  went  bravely  on,  and  finding  some  ripe  lierries  made  a  fruit  break- 
fast 

But  alas  1  it  was  the  wrong  path,  and  every  step  was  leading  her  farther  and  farther 
from  home.  Not  knowing  this,  however,  she  ran  quickly  forward,  expecting  each 
moment  to  reach  the  end  of  the  woods  and  see  the  little  white  eoltage  standing  in 
the  distance  i  but  the  hours  rolled  slowly  by,  and  still  Sylvy  was  in  the  wrong  road. 
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Sometimes  a  squirrel  peeped  at  her  from  his  cosey  house  in  a  tree,  sometimes  a 
toad  would  hop  across  her  path,  or  a  little  snake  would  twine  its  way  through  the 
fern,  but  these  things  only  served  to  frighten  her.  When  the  summer  day  began 
to  wane,  hope  died  in  the  strong  little  heart  that  had  been  so  brave  all  day,  and 
in  a  weaiy,  plaintive  voice  she  cried,  *'0,  come  to  me,  mamma  1  I  'm  so  hungry, 
I  'm  so  hungry ! "  O,  the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  that  crept  over  her  as  she 
glanced  around  and  saw  nothing  but  tall  trees  standing  up  like  great  black  ghosts  I 
Sylvy  was  so  tired  ;  slowly  she  dragged  one  foot  after  the  other. 

Her  only  hope  was  to  get  out  of  the  woods  and  find  some  kind  farmer  who  would 
take  her  to  her  papa's  house.  Just  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  she  found  herself  free 
from  the  forest  at  last,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  boundless  prairie,  not  a  house 
in  sight,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  miles  of  waving  grass. 

Too  weak,  too  weaiy  to  cry,  little  Sylvy  sank  on  the  ground,  and,  clasping  her 
tiny  bands  together,  tried  to  say  the  prayer  her  mother  taught  her,  O,  it  seemed  so 
long  ago  I  Would  she  ever  kneel  at  that  mother's  knee  again  ?  Would  she  ever 
rest  in  that  snow-white  cot,  soft  smoothed  by  mother's  hands  ?  Would  she  ever  raise 
the  little  arms  for  another  good-night  kiss  ?    One  alone  knew. 

"Our  Father"  came  s(^y  from  the  trembling  lips,  and  then  the  bright  eyes 
closed,  and  Sylvy  was  dreaming  of  home. 

When  the  dawn  glided  in,  it  saw  upon  the  open  prairie  a  Uttle  form,  — so  still  \  — 
with  tiny  hands  folded  on  the  breast,  a  half-smile  hovering  round  the  lips.  The  dress 
was  torn  and  the  little  shoes  were  very  worn.  The  wind  whispered  low  among  the 
trees,  and  the  dawn  passed  slowly  by,  leaving  a  bright  beam  of  light  resting  on  the 
golden  curls.     It  was  poor  little  Sylvy.     Was  she  dead  ? 

Listen  1  There  is  A  sound  of  breaking  branches  and  rustling  leaves  afar  off  in  the 
distance ;  presently  the  sound  comes  nearer,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  stalwart  farmer, 
with  a  careworn,  anxious  face,  appears  upon  the  silent  scene,  followed  by  several  men. 

He  looks  hastily  around,  and  seeing  the  little  dress  springs  forward,  with  one  bound 
clasps  the  child  in  his  anns,  crying,  *'  My  darling  I  my  little  daughter  1 " 

That  night  a  happy  &mily  gathered  in  the  fanner's  humble  cottage,  while  kind 

neighbors  clustered  round  the  door,  with  smiles  of  welcome  for  the  little  wanderer 

which  were  brighter  than  the  brightest  beams  that  fairies  ever  spun.     And  in  their 

midst  sat  little  Sylvy,  telling  them  all  in  her  sweet,  lisping  voice  about  her  Search 

for  the  Sun. 

Pearl  Eytinge, 


GOING  UP  TRINITY  SPIRE. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  day — the  last  in  the  glorious  month  of  June  — I  made  my 
first  visit  to  the  city  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  young  fnend,  who  kindly  offered 
to  be  my  companion  and  guide. 

After  an  hour's  stroll  through  Central  Park,  we  turned  our  steps  towards  the 
majestic  spire  of  Trinity.  This  church,  situated  on  Broadway,  and  fronting  Wall 
Street,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  from  that  once  famous  spot,  —  the  Battery. 

Now,  to  most  boys  at  the  age  of  ten  a  dome  or  a  church-spire  is  pervaded  with 
an  air  of  mysteiy ;  and  it  is  their  delight  to  climb  to  its  top,  and  explore  its  hid- 
den recesses.  So  it  was  with  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  not  have  given,  — 
I  might  have  parted  with  my  first  boots,  which  were  ever  so  dear  to  me,  or  my  little 
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brown  jacket,  with  its  glittering  brass  buttons,  —  could  I  have  given  even  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  interior  of  the  church-spire  in  our  little  village.  And  when  I  found 
that  I  was  going  to  New  York,  I  said  to  myself,  "I  will  visit  Trinity  spire." 

Hurrying  from  the  rush  and  din  of  the  street,  and  entering  the  broad  threshold 
of  the  church,  careful  to  doff  our  hats,  we  were  met  by  a  short,  jolly-looking  old  man, 
to  whom  my  guide  put  the  question,  "Can  we  go  up  the  spire?"  He  nodded 
assent  with  a  serene  but  transient  smile.  Paying  him  the  fee,  which  is  *'  a  shiirn,  — 
twenty-five  cents  for  two,"  we  were  left  alone  to  grope  our  way  up  the  three  hundred 
and  eight  steps  which  were  before  us.  At  first  the  winding  stairs  were  of  stone,  and 
very  narrow.  Soon  we  reached  well-worn  wooden  ones,  with  a  rickety  railing  at 
the  side.  Then  we  came  to  a  long,  straight  flight,  in  ascending  which  we  were 
obliged  to  grasp  the  side-rope  firmly.  Again  the  stairs  grew  winding,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  beneath  the  bells  of  the  chime,  and  bending  to  avoid  the  massive 
beams  that  support  them.  Then  the  air  was  hot  and  almost  suffocating.  I  began 
to  grow  weary  and  almost  breathless.  Just  then  we  discovered  some  windows,  and 
to  them  we  rushed  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  jostling  crowd  far 
below  us.  Then  up,  up  again,  higher,  higher,  and  the  spire  grew  narrow,  —  we  knew 
we  were  nearing  the  summit.  At  last  the  308th  step  was  taken,  and  there  we  stood, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Broadway. 

Resting  on  the  window-ledge,  T  caught  a  good  whifF  of  sweet,  pure  air,  which 
seemed  in  delightful  contrast  to  that  which  I  breathed  a  moment  before.  Looking 
up  Broadway,  I  saw  the  pretty  white  tops  of  the  almost  endless  line  of  omnibuses. 
Men  seemed  to  be  boys ;  and  children  were  hardly  distinguishable.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  church  stood  old  Wall  Street,  the  paradise  of  the  Croesus  tribe.  The  clatter 
of  hoofs,  and  the  wild  yells  of  the  drivers  were  lost  to  me.  The  tops  of  houses  and 
warerooms  greeted  me  on  every  side.  Away  off,  over  the  river,  I  saw  Brooklyn ; 
and  looking  in  another  direction  I  saw  the  green  fields  of  New  Jersey.  So  I  viewed 
the  great  city  and  all  around  it 

We  should  have  remained  longer,  but  could  not,  my  guide  having  said,  "  We  must 
go.*'  Down,  down  we  came,  passing  the  bells  of  the  chime,  and  the  large  board  on 
which  were  so  many  names  of  those  who  had  visited  the  spire. 

Safely  down,  we  were  ready  to  bid  "good  by  "  to  the  church,  hoping,  however, 

ere  many  months  should  have  flown  away,  to  revisit  '*  the  American  Babel,"  and 

to  ascend  once  more  the  towering  spire  of  Trinity. 

Clarence  Fair/Uld, 


OUR  ISLAND. 


I  LIVE  on  the  border  of  Wisconsin,  separated  from  Michigan  by  the  Menominee 
River.  Our  home  is  on  a  small  island  connected  vrith  Marinette  by  a  bridge.  A 
few  years  ago  the  island  was  nothing  but  a  swamp,  but  since  then  it  has  been  partly 
filled  up  with  sawdust  and  slabs,  and  now  there  are  two  steam  saw-mills  running 
on  it  Their  foundations  are  of  logs,  slabs,  and  sawdust,  a  great  many  feet  deep. 
Leading  through  swamps  there  are  roads  which  are  made  of  sawdust  and  slabs,  and 
all  the  houses  are  built  on  the  same  kind  of  material.  To  make  gardens,  dirt  is 
brought  and  put  on  top  of  the  sawdust  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  whole  island 
is  filled  up  in  this  way. 
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Last  spring  we  had  the  largest  flood  that  was  ever  known  here ;  it  covered  almost 
all  the  island,  and  it  was  over  two  feet  deep  in  some  places.  The  people  living 
near  the  bank  had  to  move  away,  and  those  who  lived  higher  up  were  so  frightened 
that  some  of  them  left  One  of  the  upper  dams  broke,  and  all  the  logs  came  rushing 
down,  and  we  thought  the  island  would  be  swept  away,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
lower  dam  they  stopped,  and  the  island  was  saved. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  men  working  in  the  two  mills.  They 
begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  stop  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then  work 
until  six.  In  the  winter  the  mills  are  closed  and  the  men  go  up  in  the  woods  and 
get  out  logs.  These  are  hauled  to  the  river  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  melts,  they  float  down  the  river  until  they  come  within  about  a  mile  of 
the  mills,  where  the  river  is  divided  by  timbers,  called  booms,  into  several  passages^ 
one  for  each  mill.  Men  are  stationed  there  to  separate  the  logs  as  they  come  down, 
and  push  them  into  the  right  passage,  for  they  are  all  marked  ;  they  then  float  down 
to  the  mills,  and  are  hauled  up  into  them  on  slides.  As  soon  as  a  log  is  hauled  up, 
it  is  rolled  on  to  a  car ;  a  man  standing  there  turns  a  crank,  and  the  log  comes  in 
contact  with  a  circular  saw,  which  saws  off  a  slab  the  whole  length,  on  one  side. 
The  car  then  returns,  the  log  is  rolled  over,  and  a  slab  is  sawed  off  the  other  side. 
These  slabs  are  pushed  down  to  the  end  of  the  mill,  and  are  sawed  into  laths  and 
pickets,  while  the  log  is  run  through  a  set  of  saws,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  in  number, 
called  a  gang-saw,  and  cut  up  into  boards.  Of  these  the  sound  ones  are  carried  on 
rollers  down  a  slide  at  the  end  of  the  mill,  while  the  others  are  placed  under  another 
saw  and  made  into  smaller  boards.  The  edgings,  which  are  too  small  to  be  of  any 
use,  are  loaded  on  a  car,  rolled  several  hundred  feet  away  along  a  track,  and  put  into 
a  fire-pen  and  burnt  The  lumber,  after  it  is  rolled  down  the  slide,  is  loaded  on 
scows,  which  are  taken  by  a  tug  Out  to  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  by 
them  it  is  carried  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  laige  cities.  Some  of  the  mills 
work  night  and  day ;  they  have  two  gangs  of  men,  and  one  gang  takes  dinner  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  just  as  the  other  does  at  noon.  Only  the  strongest  and  health- 
iest men  can  work  in  the  mills  ;  they  are  mostly  Germans,  Swedes,  and  French. 

James  S,  Pdytte^  age  16. 
Marinbtte,  Wisconsin. 


MIDGET. 


Midget  is  my  cousin.  She  is  five  years  old,  and  has  big  blue  eyes,  a  big  mouth, 
big  ears,  and  a  big  head  altogether.  Now  I  suppose  you  think  she  is  not  pretty  ? 
But  she  is  !  Her  eyes  are  not  so  blue  as  they  used  to  be,  and  on  cloudy  days  when 
she  is  not  feeling  very  good-natured  they  turn  to  gray,  but  they  are  shaded  by  pretty 
eyelids,  as  white  and  drooping  as  any  Broadway  belle's.  Although  her  mouth  is  large, 
it  is  pretty,  and  I  suppose  her  ears  would  not  look  so  big  if  her  hair  was  longer. 
I  cannot  tell  what  color  her  hair  is,  for  just  now  it  is  cut  so  close  to  her  head  that 
it  looks  more  like  the  fur  of  a  mouse  than  anything  else.  Midget  is  not  her  real 
name,  but  we  think  it  suits  her,  and  I  am  afraid  if  I  should  tell  you  it  was  Georgie 
you  would  think  she  was  a  boy.     She  is  n't,  and  she  does  n't  like  to  be  called  one. 

Midget  is  pretty  good-natured  generally,  but  gets  cross  sometimes,  and  she  does 
like  to  get  into  mischief.  There  is  not  a  comer  in  the  house  or  out  of  it  that  she 
has  left  unexplored,  nor  a  chair  or  table  she  has  not  left  her  mark  upon.     As  a 
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consequence  she  gets  a  good  many  falls  and  braises,  and  she  cries  a  little  about 
them  all. 

She  has  a  great  taste  for  music,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  surpass  even  the  young 
lady  who  plays  **  Kitty  Popcorn  "  when  she  gets  old  enough  to  take  lessons.  As 
for  dolls,  she  does  n't  care  one  snap  of  her  finger  for  them,  and  would  rather  be 
racing  up  and  down  the  street  any  day  than  playing  with  them. 
'  Midget  has  her  own  opinion  of  men,  and  you  will  see  it  is  not  very  complimentary. 
She  was  visiting  at  her  aunt's  one  day,  and  sitting  on  her  mother's  lap  at  the  front 
window  she  saw  two  men  with  very  shaggy-looking  hair  and  beards  coming  down 
the  street  Midget  asked  what  they  were.  Her  mother  told  her  they  were  men. 
She  sat  very  still  until  they  had  passed,  and  then,  turning  around,  said,  *'  All  that 
ain't  men  are  bears ;  ain't  they  ?  "  I  think  Midget  will  be  a  strong-minded  woman 
when  she  grows  up,  for  she  asserts  her  rights  very  decidedly  among  her  five  play- 
fellows, and  does  not  care  the  least  bit  for  doUs  and  kittens,  or  any  other  of  the 
playthings  in  which  little  girls  usually  delight 

She  has  no  papa,  but  she  has  a  pretty  mamma,  and  two  pretty  sisters,  both  with 
boys'  names  like  herself.  She  vras  only  three  years  old  when  her  papa  died,  but  she 
remembers  him  well,  and  often  wonders  what  he  is  doing  in  heaven.  Only  the  other 
night  she  wanted  to  know  if  the  stars  were  papa's  eyes.  Some  time  ago  a  friend 
of  her  mamma's  died,  and  now  she  wonders  if  Hester  has  seen  papa  yet  She  says 
if  she  had  known  that  she  was  going  to  see  him,  she  would  have  sent  her  love  to  him. 
I  think  her  papa  knows  and  returns  all  her  love,  and  with  him  to  watch  over  her 
and  lead  her  into  the  right,  she  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  her  path  through  life. 

Mary  Williams, 


A  PICTURK 


Nbw  York. 


Two  childish  feet  gently  pressing  the  grass ; 

Two  little  copper-toes  polished  and  bright. 
Serving  as  mirror  to  die  flowers  they  pass ; 

Two  sunny  eyes  full  of  laughter  and  light ; 

A  rose-budded  mouth,  that  was  made  to  be  kissed ; 

Gold-tinted  hair  clustering  softly  and  sweet 
Round  the  white  brow  in  a  gold-tinted  mist ;  — 

Such  is  the  picture  my  fancies  meet 

Two  dimpled  hands  closed  firmly  and  tight 
On  a  bunch  of  bright  buttercups,  earth's  fairy  gold. 

Coined  in  the  mint  of  our  dear  mother,  Night, 
And  stamped  with  a  dew-drop,  just  from  the  mould. 

Gayest  of  blossoms  around  there  be, 

Daisies  and  clover-blooms,  fairest  of  flowers ; 
But  the  fairest  of  all,  it  seems  to  me. 

Is  the  child-blossom,  fresh  from  the  garden  of  hours. 

Lottie  A.  Smith,  age  14. 


; 


HINTS  ON   TABLEAUX. 

I  PROPOSE  to  give  a  few  plain  directions  by  which  effcctlve  scenes  can  be  w- 
ranged  in  any  room  with  but  little  trouble  or  expense. 

Vou  will  Tieed  lo  boxes  of  various  siiesj  s  half-length  picture- frames,  t  wish-hib 
and  board,  I  broom,  zo  feet  annealed  wire,  i  dozen  curtain-rings,  iz  large  lamps  or 
20  candles,  or  a  gas  rod  12  feet  long  with  15  yloot  burners  upon  it,  6  yards  black 
tarlatan  muslin,  costing  50  cents  per  yard,  and  5  cotton  sheets. 

If  the  room  'has  no  folding-doors  yon  must  have  a  thick  curtain  or  bed-quilt 
contrived  to  draw  on  a  wire  acmss  the  room  at  one  end,  leaving  a  space  about  IJ 
feet  deep  for  the  stage.  This  space  must  be  dtaped  with  shawls  or  cttrtairu  by 
stretching  wire  across  the  sides  and  back  of  the  Stage  near  the  ceiling  and  hanging 
them  by  means  of  rings  firmly  sewed  upon  the  cloth.  Von  will  thus  have  a  square 
room  draped  all  aroand,  except  in  fronL  Then  procure  4  upright  pieces  of  narrow 
board  just  the  height  of  the  room  for  posts,  screw  them  upon  the  back  sides  of  the 
Irames  near  the  edge,  so  that  when  )'ou  raise  Ihem  up  the  frames  will  stand  upright 
4^  feet  from  the  floor.  Cover  all  the  space  above  and  below  the  frames  with  cloth 
of  the  same  color  as  the  back  wall,  so  they  will  appear  to  (he  audience  as  if  they 
were  hanging  upon  the  wall  j  put  up  these  frames  4  feet  apart,  and  nail  4  strips 
of  board  5  inches  wide  in  the  shape  of  a  large  frame  between  them,  having  the 
top  and  bottom  strips  which  form  the  frame  6^  feet  apart,  which  when  completed 
will  give  you  a  laige  frame  between  the  two  smaller  ones.  This  large  frame  will 
be  4  feet  wide  and  6J  high  outside.  A  cnrtain  must  be  arranged  to  run  in  front 
of  the  frames  in  order  to  cover  them  when  not  in  use. 

These  3  frames  stand  at  back  of  the  stage  (the  supporting  posts  nailed  to  the  floor) 
3^  feet  from  the  wall,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  performers  behind  them. 

If  gas  is  available,  fasten  a  rod  with  burners  upon  it  over  the  top  of  the  curtain 
or  folding-doors.  The  best  way  is  to  make  for  it  a  shelf  supported  upon  two  posts 
about  8  feel  high.  Over  the  burners  and  behind  them  tack  sheets  of  common  tin, 
bent  so  as  to  throw  the  light  down.  If  you  cannot  get  the  tin  conveniently,  fasten 
behind  the  bumeis  a  while  sheet,  which  will  serve  the  purpose  very  well.  If  the 
Oirtain  does  not  come  to  the  ceiling  you  must  put  a  shawl  or  thick  cloth  above  it, 
so  that  the  light  cannot  show  much  over  the  curtain  into  the  darkened  room  where 
the  audience  sit  When  gas  cannot  be  had,  fasten  the  candles  upon  the  shelf.  If 
kerosene  lamps  are  used,  holes  must  be  made  in  the  board  to  fasten  them  (irmly  in 
their  places.  In  a  very  elaborate  performance  the  stage  should  be  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  But  I  have  had  many  very  hne  performances  in 
a  park>r  where  we  did  not  b^n  work  until  two  hours  before  the  curtain  rose. 
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Next  make  a  veil  of  black  tarlatan  muslin  large  enough  to  cover  the  space  before 
the  folding-doors  or  posts  which  support  your  curtain. 

In  the  programme  I  am  to  give  you  this  month  I  shall  introduce  only  such  cos> 
tumes  and  appointments  as  can  readily  be  obtained  in  any  house.  We  will  b^n 
with  a  group  of  statuary,  as  this  requires  more  time  for  preparation  than  other  scenes. 
Here  is  a  very  simple  one ;  —  Justice^  Mercy ^  and  Peace. 

Justice  stands  on  a  high  pedestal  made  of  two  boot-boxes  covered  with  a  sheet ; 
Peace  on  one  box ;  and  Mercy  kneels  on  two  boxes  placed  end  to  end  so  as  to 
make  a  long  pedestal  They  are  draped  in  sheets.  Peace  must  be  taken  by  a  child 
dressed  in  a  short  frock  of  white  cotton  belted  around  the  waist.  Justice  must  be 
a  laiger  lady  than  Mercy.  Mercy  kneels  in  attitude  of  prayer  with  clasped  hands  ; 
Justice  stands  erect  holding  a  sword  and  scales  covered  with  white  cloth,  and  having 
a  bandage  over  her  eyes ;  Peace  stands  on  the  right  of  Justice  holding  a  stalk  of  paper 
lilies  in  her  right  hand.     The  faces  must  be  whitened  with  lily-white  rubbed  on  dry. 

In  all  statues  the  hands  which  are  shown  are  covered  with  white  cotton  gloves,  the 
arms  with  stocking-legs  sewed  to  the  gloves,  and  the  heads  with  wigs  made  of  lamp- 
wicking.  Remember  to  turn  down  your  gas,  or  to  draw  a  strip  of  green  cambric 
before  your  kerosene  lamps ;  and  if  your  statues  stand  still,  the  effect  is  wonderful. 
When  the  audience  have  seen  enough  of  the  statues,  lower  your  curtain  or  shut 
folding-doors.  The  assistants  rapidly  clear  the  stage ;  draw  away  the  curtain  which 
hides  the  picture,  and  in  one  minute  the  audience  behold  to  their  astonishment  a  set 
of  tableaux.  In  one  frame  Milton^  at  the  age  of  io,.by  a  girl  with  a  round  face 
and  light,  wavy  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders  in  front,  flat-top  cap,  pointed  paper 
collar,  velvet  basque  ;  in  the  other  the  Pride  of  the  Market^  — ^.a  dark-haired  young 
lady,  rustic  hat,  white  waist,  bodice  cut  out  of  red  flannel ;  she  holds  on  her  left 
arm  a  basket  of  apples,  and  in  her  right  hand  the  largest  apple  of  all.     In  the  / 

centre  or  large  frame  we  will  have  Lear  cmd  Cordeiia,  Lear  sits  proudly  on  a  soap- 
box, Cordelia  has  her  left  arm  over  his  shoulder.  Throw  light  from  the  left  side 
with  a  common  reflector.  Turn  the  light  on  at  top,  and  the  pictures  look  as  if  they 
were  painted. 

Next  we  must  have  a  comic  scene,  —  Lovers  Disguises, 

A  pretty  girl  in  calico  is  washing  at  a  tub  at  the  right  side  of  the  stage  ;  a  fop  is 
looking  at  her  through  an  enormous  eye-glass  ;  he  is  dressed  showily,  with  white  hat 
and  cane.  In  the  next  scene  the  maiden  is  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  centre,  and  a 
cunning  Uttle  Cupid  aims  his  great  tin  bow  at  the  fop  from  the  wash-tub. 

In  the  mean  time  the  active  assistant  has  filled  the  frames  again  and  without  delay 
the  audience  behold  —  Catawba^  Little  Nell  and  her  GrandfcUher^  and  Little  Bo-peep, 

Catawba  holds  a  glass  half  full  of  vinegar ;  light  flowing  hair,  white  dress,  with 
grape-leaves.  Bo-peep,  high  sugar-loaf  hat  made  of  red  paper,  calico  dress  tucked 
over  red  petticoat ;  holds  a  crooked  cane.  Nell,  calico  dress,  broad  hat  Grand- 
father leans  on  her  shoulder,  cane  in  right  hand. 

And  then  —  The  Roman  Girls  at  the  Shrine  of  St,  Agnes, 

The  Saint,  in  white,  stands  in  the  large  frame  ;  before  her  on  the  stage  two  boxes 
covered  with  a  sheet  form  the  shrine,  on  which  stands  a  cross  made  of  unpainted 
wood  2. J  feet  high ;  one  dark  Roman  girl  holds  a  MTeath  of  flowers  over  one  arm 
of  the  cross,  another  kneels  at  the  other  side,  passing  to  her  a  basket  of  flowers,  a 
third  kneels  in  prayer  at  front  of  stage  telling  her  beads,  a  fourth  stands  in  the  comer 
of  the  stage  at  back  holding  a  sheaf  of  straw.  Dress,  —  black,  brown,  or  red  skirts ; 
black  bretelles  over  white  waists,  long  white  towels  on  heads,  folded  3  times  the 
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longest  way,  and  placed  flat  upon  the  head  leaving  the  rest  to  hang  down  behind. 
Concealed  singers  sing  Ave  Sanctissima. 

By  this  time  the  audience  will  be  ready  for  something  to  laugh  at,  so  we  will  have 
—  Igfwrance  is  Bliss :  a  French  Peasant  Scent, 

At  the  left  of  the  stage  an  old  lady  is  asleep  in  a  high  chair.  She  is  dressed  in  black, 
or  in  any  plain  dress  ;  wears  a  white  apron,  and  has  a  white  shawl  folded  across  her 
shoulders  ;  also  a  high  cap  and  spectacles,  which  have  fallen  upon  her  nose.  At  the 
right  a  girl  sits  at  the  spinning-wheeL  She  has  on  a  bright  short  skirt,  white  waist, 
red  or  black  bodice  ;  on  her  head  a  cap  of  lace  gathered  in  a  rosette  with  very  long 
ribbons  streaming  from  it ;  on  her  arms  she  has  three  ribbons,  one  at  2  inches  above 
tlie  wrist,  the  next  below  the  elbow,  the  third  near  the  shoulder.  A  youth  is  kneeling 
at  her  feet  holding  her  left  hand.  She  looks  archly  at  him,  regardless  of  the  uncon- 
scious grandmother.  The  youth  has  ribbons  upon  his  arms  like  the  girl ;  he  has  no 
coat  on,  but  bright  suspenders  joined  in  front  with  two  bars.  In  the  2d  scene  the 
lovers  remain  as  before,  except  that  the  grandmother  has  wakened,  and  is  just  raising 
her  broom  with  the  intention  of  waking  the  young  man  alsa  In  the  3d  scene 
the  grandmother  holds  the  lovers  apart  at  arms'  length  by  grasping  one  ear  of  each. 
The  girl  is  crying  at  the  left  side,  and  the  youth  at  the  right  of  grandmother  looks 
sheepishly  down,  with  his  finger  |n  his  mouth.  Next  draw  away  the  back  curtain 
again,  and  show  more  pictures  which  the  assistant  has  had  time  enough  to  prepare. 

In  the  centre  frame  stands  a  gleaner.  In  one  small  frame  a  child  with  a  red  cape 
over  her  head  and  a  little  basket  in  her  hand  personates  Red  Riding-hood;  and  in 
the  other  a  Marchioness, 

Next  the  AngeU  Whisper,  In  a  cot- bed  two  little  children  are  sleeping.  One 
angel  lifts  the  quilt  at  the  right  comer  of  the  bed ;  at  the  head  another  angel  with 
clasped  hands  is  smiling  upon  the  sleeping  babies ;  behind  the  bed  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage  upon  a  box  stands  a  third  angel  with  hands  extended  in  blessing ;  the  fourth 
angel  kneels  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  the  2d  scene  the  little  child  who 
lay  in  front  of  the  bed  is  kneeling,  the  highest  angel  places  her  left  hand  upon  the 
child's  shoulder  and  points  up  with  the  right.  The  other  angels  turn  and  look  in 
same  direction.  The  children  are  dressed  in  night-gowns,  the  angels  in  white 
muslin ;  their  wings  are  made  of  a  wire  frame  4  feet  long,  in  rough  imitation  of  the 
shape  of  a  bird's  wing,  and  are  covered  with  coarse  muslin  ;  the  two  wings  are  fas- 
tened together  by  a  band  of  tin  five  inches  long  pierced  with  holes  for  the  elastic 
which  confines  them  to  the  shoulders. 

As  by  this  time  the  spectators  may  be  tired  of  still  scenes  we  will  give  them  an 
illustrated  ballad,—  "The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  "Old  Robin  Gray,"  or  "  Alonzo  the 
Brave,"  and  conclude  with  a  burlesque  pantomime,  or  Jarley's  Waxworks,"  But  as 
these  require  a  very  full  description  I  shall  reserve  them  for  a  future  article. 

From  what  has  been  said  this  month  you  will  understand  how  to  arrange  a  very 
simple  but  effective  exhibition.  I  shall  hereafter  explain  how  to  throw  colored  lights 
without  fire,  smoke,  or  smell,  how  to  paint  scenery  and  mix  the  paints,  how  to  present 
ship  and  boat  scenes  in  a  perfect  way,  yet  so  simply  that  a  boy  of  twelve  can  make 
and  paint  them  for  himself,  and  give  full  accounts  of  elaborate  scenes,  pictures,  bur- 
lesques, and  statuary,  interspersed  with  many  amusing  adventures  which  have  occurred 

in  the  travels  of  the  writer. 

G,  B.  BarOett, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    REBUSES.  —  No.  24. 


No.  35. 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

Faundalion  Words. 
A  nation's  choice,  —  with  a  reduction, 
And  due  allowance  for  Reconstruction. 

The  prayer  of  Orestes :  its  symbol,  a  dove 
With  an  olive'branch ;  and  its  fountain- 
head,  Love. 

Cross  Words. 
Avice,  but  not  vidous; 
Rough,  friendly,  malicious. 
A  reminder  that  sweetest 
Fail  things  ue  the  fleetest. 
A  river  whereby  three  great  anniet 
Made  history  epic,  —  or  the  charm  is 
In  Kinglake;  ask  him  where  the  barm  is. 


A  wave  in  eternity's . 
Measoreless,  save  by 


Psychi. 


ENIGMA.  — No.  26. 


1  am  composed  of  16  letters- 
My  6, 13,  s,  16  is  a  large  country.  C '  :  1 
My  I,  15, 4,  3  is  a  testament.         "^i  I  \ 
My  II,  1 2, 7  is  an  enemy  to  its  best  Inends. '*"';'■'" 
My  14,  8,  9,  16  is  a  piece  of  furniture^      '•j'i'^  *■ 
My  6,  J,  7  is  a  mark,  intention,  design.  ''* 

My  10,  16,  II,  15,  13  is  a  famous  dty,     '     -•  ', 
My  miolt  is  the  name  of  a  great  ruler.  ' ' 


WORD  SQUARE  — No.  a?. 
My  isl  is  freely  to  bestow. 
My  ad  a  metal  you  all  know. 
My  3d  is  only  emptiness. 
My  4th  I  leave  tor  you  to  guess  ; 
a,  nothing  less. 

L.  B.  H. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.  — No.  aS. 


I.  Hanfoid. 


held.    t.  Concord.    ;.  WoDditiKki 
.6.    Hcndrick  HudMi. 

■  s!     Suirrader  of  Parit. 

iq.  1.  The  fint  woman  is  lu/oJ/r  the  olherns^ 
aMt.  1.  The  loolh  ii  ackiHg.  In  Spain  Ihey 
need  n  j^iJa^-    3-  ForemotI  horu  haa  got  aJitad, 


ANSWERS 

%.  Marble-        id.    Siip 


11.     I.  t^annnn.     i.  uun.     3.   Kille.     4.  I^lc 
.  Sword.    6.  Sibie.    7.  Rapier.    8.  Spear.    9.  A 

■■  They  ab  who  tell  u>  Love  can  die." 


Suugc  Ihal  luch  diSere 


ind"Iw»dle-dt 
I  And. 


Van  olmtj  dsd  that  kwUcb  Aifl ; 
So  to  jDur  fracer  or  tout  bflkcr, 
So  ID  your  Uilsr  or  •hodnaka' ; 

So  to  fODr  bulclwr :  "  Mr.  Sluwen, 
ScDdiumlf'i-hud.    Tnilyyoun"i 
So  to  your  laondRU :  "  Mn,  Bluer). 
Don'l  iroa  my  butlont  oC    Truly  youn  "  ; 

So  10  yoar  alCMiifli :  "*  MeHn  Brewsi, 
A  ask  oTpilaitc.    Tnly  youn"; 
So  to  your  plumbed  i  "  Mom.  Scmnn, 
The  bailer 'iluking.    Traly  youn." 


Of  various  1 

«ks  and  di 

ene  minds. 

/■^  deign 

to  sign 

That 

Mltin 

phcHlet. 

-  truly  IhiBB 

So  no: 

-.d'ye  •«.»■»» 

rdisauru. 

If  you 

frieud.  I  'm  truiy  youn 

But  if 

yuo-U 

Why, 

then. 

'UuyI'm 

Tbuly 

DCAi  "  YouiiG  Folks"  ;  — 

W(  scud  with  IhiB  tetler  oar  Gnt  effims  in 
nakiag  enigmas.  We  have  thought  of  trying  for 
the  prizes  oHend  fat  composiliont.  but  would  like 
ID  find  some  good  plain  rules  for  ptmctnauoiL 
Coeld  you  not  publiah  Bome.  or  refer  «  to  aDDt 


We  haTe  had  "  Our  Young  folka"  ever  since  it 
has  been  published,  and  like  it  batior  aveiy  year. 
We  think  "  Wo  Citis  "  and  "  A  Summer  in  Lolie 
Goldlhmhe'B  Life  "  an  the  very  best  stories  we 
ever  lead.  Our  bmily  ia  tomatfaulg  lilit  thai  m 
"We  Giila." -~ three  girla  and  one  boy;  osly, 
Bnlike  them.  >e  have  a  little  sister  almost  threO 


awoe 

k  to  do  the  hard  pi 

«.  Only 

omi 

bowth 

ngi 

theydi 

them 

perhaps! 

Our 

broth 

rU  eight 

fifteen 

and  thin 

een 

*hile 

"" 

late.  Laura,  and  Gan,  fo 


In  ai 


graipinar  you  will  £nd 
should  ihink,  for  your  purpose.  The  applica- 
tion of  Ihoee  rules  can  only  be  leanied  by  prao 
tics :  and  a  very  good  praaita  ia  thia.  not  only 
IB  puu^tuaiiDD.  but  ilao  in  pangfaphinc  and  the 
DH  of  capital  letleis :  — 

Take  any  pugg  of  good  English  (say  a  pag*  t^ 
"  Onr  YeuBg  FdHib  ").  and  copy  all  the  imda 
conaecutively,  witbaul  points,  puagraph^  or  cap- 
itals. Lay  aaide  your  nanvaciipt  till  yon  have 
forgotten  about  it,  and  then  lake  it  op  and  pnihD' 

capitala  and  marking  the  placee  for  paragnpbs. 

This  dene,  compare  your  copy  vrhh  the  origiaal,  re- 
vile it,  and  aflatwarda  rewrite  it  as  it  should  be. 


t  in  it  together.  Let  Clara,  for  example,  raad 
ply  the  primed  page,  while  Lsura  and  Minnie 
t  dosm  the  wotds  from  her  lips,  eadi  punctu- 
g,  paragraphing,  capitalislog,  and  sfitUiKg,  in 
own  way.    Then  compare  copies,  and  laugh 


than  by  writing  a  dc 
The  ruka  and  w 


4  with  regard  to  panel 
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tion  will  be  found  to  vary  not  a  little,  according 
to  different  authorities;  yet  the  essential  pnnd- 
ples  of  the  art  are  the  same  with  all  our  best 
writers  and  grammarians.  Acquire  these,  then 
apply  them  according  to  your  own  taste  and  good 
sense. 

A  Clbrgyman,  Rev.  G.  W.  F.,  writes  from 
Wilmington,  Del. :  — 

"My  little  five*year-oId  son  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber for  three  years,  and  now  he  insists  on  be- 
ing a  contributor  to  'Our  Young  Folks.'  He 
looks  for  every  number  with  anxious  delight.  He 
laughs  and  he  cries  over  its  contents.  He  has 
often  desired  to  send  you  a  communication.  I  at 
last  consent.  This  is  his  first  literary  effort  The 
composition  and  mechanical  work  are  exclusively 
his  own.  His  mother  corrected  the  orthography 
of  three  or  four  words." 

Here  is  the  "effort":  — 

JAMIE.  MY  CAT.  PULLS  THE  BELL 
WIRE  WITH  HIS  TEETH  AND  SOME 
TIMES  THE  BELL  RINGS  AND  DISAP- 
POINTS US  FOR  WHEN  WE  GO  TO 
THE  DOOR  THERE  IS  NO  ONE  THERE. 
HE  DOES  MANY  CUNNING  THINGS. 
HE  WAS  A  KITTEN  LAST  WINTER, 
AND  IS  A  VERY  LARGE  CAT  NOW.  HE 
IS  THE  ONLY  PET  I  HAVE.  HE  IS  A 
VAIN  CAT.  WE  HAVE  CAUGHT  HIM 
ON  THE  BUREAU  LOOKING  IN  THE 
GLASS.      HE   COMES    UP    IN    MY    BED 

EVERY  MORNING. 

PRESCOTT. 
AGE,  FIVE  YEARS. 

DOVBR,  Mb.,  January  93. 1871. 
Editors  of  "  Otn*  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

In  the  January  number  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  " 
were  two  articles  which  very  much  interested  me, 

—  "A  Lump  of  Charooal*'  and  "A  Christmas 
Tiree  under  Difficulties."  Now  this  query  arose 
in  my  mind.  The  Esquimaux  have  no  vegetation : 
what  purifies  the  atmosphere  for  their  lungs? 
And  why  is  not  the  air  of  our  winters,  when  no 
vegetation  is  consuming  carbon  and  giving  out 
oxygen,  less  pure  and  health-giving  than  when 
plants  are  growing? 

Hitty  Maginn  thinks  the  six-word  square  very 
difficult.  I  send  you  the  following.  It 's  my  pri- 
vate opinion  it  U  rather  difficult .... 

LUTHBR  M.  AVBRILU 

The  six-word  square  we  omit,  smce  it  is  marred 

—  like  so  many  that  have  been  sent  us  —  by  the 
infroduction  of  a  foreign  word. 

The  question  you  might  have  answered  your- 
self, if  you  had  taken  into  consideration  the  great 
currents  of  wind  which  are  constantly  moving 
over  the  earth,  from  the  tropica  to  the  poles 
mixing,  changing,  and  purifyfaig  the  atn^osphere, 


so  that  no  very  great  excess  of  carbon  can  any- 
where accumulate  in  it,  except  in  crowded  cities. 

*'  Ptrfect  Ptnman^*  who  very  properly  puts  a 
large  (?)  after  his  signature,  writes  to  ask  if  one 
person,  a  subscriber,  cam  send  more  than  one  set 
of  answers  to  compete  for  a  prize  ;  and  why  T.  B. 
Aldrich  does  not  "contribute  regularly,"  as  ad- 
vertised in  our'prospectus  for  1870. 

To  the  first  question  we  say  no,  decidedly.  The 
second  we  will  answer,  Yankee  frshion,  by  asking 
two  questions :  Do  you  ever  see  that  illustrated 
weekly  paper  called  "  Every  Saturday  ? "—  and  are 
you  aware  that  T.  B.  Aldrich  is  its  editor  ?  If  so, 
and  if  you  have  watched  the  constant  improve- 
ments making  in  that  paper,  which  have  already 
placed  it  far  before  any  other  picture  paper  ever 
printed  in  America,  you  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  author  of  "  The  Bad  Boy  "  has  had  his 
hands  full.  Yet  our  promise  of  contributions  from 
him  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  we  still  hope  that 
he  will  erelong  find  time  to  furnish  them. 

Dbar  Editors  :  — 

I  suppose  most  of  your  readers  would  call  us  a 
family  of  old  folks.  Still  we  take  your  magazine. 
We  always  have  taken  it,  and  I  hope  we  always 
shall.  The  older  we  grow  the  more  we  wish  to 
keep  our  feelmgs  young,  and  we  think  **  Our 
Young  Folks"  helps  us  in  this.  We  enjoy  the 
whole  of  it  And  we  have  many  pleasant  evenings 
guessing  your  charades,  rebuses,  etc.  This  has 
led  us  to  make  some  ourselves,  a  few  of  which 
we  venture  to  send  you,  in  gratitude  for  the  many 
pleasant  hours  your  magazine  has  given  us. 

Old  Folks. 

We  receive  many  such  letters  as  the  above,  and 
we  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  thank,  personally 
and  editorially,  the  writers  of  all  of  them.  Our 
magazine  is  designed  for  the  young  in  heartt  of 
whatever  age,  and  we  are  always  gratified  to  know 
that  genuine  children  cannot  outgrow  it 

Wb  are  sure  that  all  **  Our  Young  Folks  "  will 
read  with  interest  this  cheerful  but  touching  letter 
from  one  of  their  number  in  California. 

San  Diego,  California.  Jonusfy  is  tSri. 
Dbar  Editor  of  thb  "Young  Folks":  — 

Many  a  weary  hour  of  sickness  has  been  short- 
ened and  enlivened  by  reading  your  magazine, 
especially  "We  Girls,"  in  1870.  Every  month 
I  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  "  Young  Folks  ** 
as  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures.  When  the  New 
Year  was  rung  in  by  the  "wUd  bells"  (doubt- 
less it  will  be  the  last  New  Year's  chimes  that 
I  shall  hear  on  earth,  for  though  but  sbcteen  years 
of  age,  the  doctors  say  I  cannot  live  another 
twelvemonth),  I  was  very  anxious  to  send  my 
little  sister,  in  far-off  Missouri,  some  gift  as  a 
remembrance ;  and  of  the  presents  to  be  fisuad 
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for  the  little  ones,  nothing  seems  lo  snitable  as 
a  copy  of  the  "  Young  Folks  "  for  1871.  I  know 
if  /  send  it  to  ber,  the  snbscription  will  be  con- 
tinued for  years. .... 

With  many  wishes  for  the  continued  happiness 
of  "  Oar  Young  Folks," 

Yours  respectfully, 

£*.  M.  B. 

Our  Young  Contributors.  —  The  following  arti- 
cles have  been  accepted  up  to  March  zst :  — 

**  My  Country  Home:'  by  Minnie  M.  ;  *'Our 
litUe  Wrtn:'  by  Grade  V.  Vanness;  "  The  Bar- 
bagiannor  by  W.  S.  Walsh ;  "  Knitting- Work;' 
by  Genie  M.  Wilde  ;  *'  Nantucket,*'  by  Grace  S. 
Babcock.  "  How  A  rthur  Ran  A  way^*  by  Win- 
ogene  :  *'  A  Trip  to  VersaiUesr  by  Julia  Met- 
calf ;  "  The  Old  Meeting- House,'*  by  Mary  D. 
Priest ;  and  "  Robbing  the  Birds*  Nests,"  by  Lucy 
Bittinger.  Pocby  :  "  The  Modem  School- Girt,'* 
by  H.  J.  Williams  ;  and  "  Signs  of  Sfring,**  by 
Eudora  M.  Stone. 

Addie  H.  —  Packj^es  marked  Auth^s  Manu- 
epript,  and  containing  nothing  else,  left  open  at 
one  end,  and  addressed  to  the  publishers,  can 
be  sent  through  the  mails  at  the  ordinary  rates 
chaiged  for  newspapera.  The  author's  address 
may  be  affixed :  but  lettera  to  publishers  or  edi- 
ton  must  pay  letter  postage. 

"  Studying  Style  "  shows  the  need  of  a  little 
more  study  of  the  same  sort 

*'  The  Carpenter's  Son  **  has  a  good  idea  in  it, 
worthy  of  being  carefully  written  out ;  but  the 
versification  is  careless.  It  contains  several  weak 
lines :  and  such  words  as  saw  and  before  cannot 
possibly  be  made  to  rhyme  between  the  covere  of 
"  Our  Young  Folks." 

Jessie  IV.  —  **  Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask 
if  Miss  Pearl  Eytinge,  whose  marriage  notice  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
Min  Eytinge  who  has  written  for  'Our  Young 
Folks  *  is  the  same  person  ?  *' 

The  same  person,  Jessie.  Peirl  Eytinge,  oar 
**  young  contributor,**  —  Pearl  Eytinge,  age  six- 
teen, —  is  married  I  We  give  this  month  the  last 
but  one  of  the  sketches  written  by  her  for  *'  Our 
Young  Contributora'"  department  The  other 
will  appear  soon :  and  after  that  we  hope  to  wel- 
come her  as  an  old  contributor. 

To  Enigma'Mahers. — The  answer  to  each 
word  in  the  enigma  roust  be  given,  or  the  editora 
will  not  be  likely  to  find  time  for  studying  it  out 

Editor  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  " :  — 

Dbar  Sir,  —  Here  is  a  new  style  of  rhyme, 
written  so  as  to  be  read  in  two  different  metres. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  young  contributora  might 
like  to  try  their  hands  at  the  same  style  of  com- 
position. 

Youn^  etc., 

W.  W.  W. 


1st. 

The  golden  sun  shines  out  so  bright 
And  grand  with  beams  of  radiant  light ; 
Throughout  the  land  o'er  hill  and  dale 
The  mists  of  morning  rise  and  sail ; 
Across  the  hills  and  up  the  skies 
The  shepherds  turn  their  wondering  eyes 
Above,  and  gaze  upon  the  scene 
With  joy  and  love,  while  on  the  green 
The  village  lads  at  play  so  gay 
Are  happy  as  the  livelong  day. 

ad. 

The  golden  son  shines  out  so  bright  and  grand. 
With  beams  of  radiant  light  throughout  the  land ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale  the  mists  of  morning  rise. 
And  sail  across  the  hills  and  up  the  skies  . 
The  shepherds  turn  their  wondering  eyes  above. 
And  gaxe  upon  the  scene  with  joy  and  love  ; 
While  00  the  green  the  village  lads  at  play 
So  gay  are  happy  as  the  liveloi^  day. 

Our  old  contributors  must  look  sharply  at  their 
style  when  such  young  critics  are  about  as  the 
writer  of  the  following  :  — 

Mv  DBAR  *•  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

Doubtless  you  have  read  in  the  last  number, 
that  of  February,  an  article  entitled  "  Weeds  and 
Words,"  by  A.  Newbury.  This  very  article, 
though  It  be  on  common  errors,  is  itself  wrong 
where  it  would  correct  I  think  if  A.  Newbury 
would  look  at  the  following  sentence  a  moment, 
the  error  would  be  apparent  to  the  author ;  it  is, 
*'  *  Don't  *  is  a  contraction  for  '  do  not,*  and  not 
for  *  does  not '  (does  n't),  hence  it  requires  a  plural 
nominative."  Surely,  *'  I  "  is  not  a  plural  nomi- 
native. According  to  the  author  of  '*  Weeds  and 
Words,'*  you  would  say  "  I  does  not"  and  "  I 
does  n't,"  which  is  not  correct,  for  you  should  say 
"I  do  not"  and  "I  don't"  therefore  "don't*' 
does  not  always  require  a  plural  nominative.  If 
any  of  you  can  find  a  mistake  in  this  my  first 
attempt  in  the  literary  line,  I  will  gladly  receive 
any  corrections  that  may  benefit  my  future  writ- 
ing. 

Yours, 

M.  Marian  Pvchowska,  aged  11. 

HOBOKBN,  N.  J. 

Ella  F.,  Trenton,  N.  J. —"  Lawrence's  Ad- 
ventures "  contains  but  little  of  importance  that 
will  be  new  to  the  readen  of  the  back  volumes 
of  **  Our  Young  Folks,"  with  the  exception  of  a 
copious  index,  which  enables  one  to  torn  readily 
to  any  of  the  curious  processes  whidi  it  describes. 
The  book  comprises  those  sketches  of  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  "Our  Young  Folks"  between 
December,  1866^  and  December,  1869^  and  con- 
tains, besides  the  articles  on  "Glass-Making," 
"Coal-Mining,"   " Ship-BoildJnc"  etc,  papcn 
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on  swimming  and  the  rescuing  of  drowned  per- 
sons :  —  all  put  in  the  form  of  a  story,  and  fully 
illustrated.  For  anything  more  you  may  wish  to 
know  about  it  we  must  refer  you  to  our  adver- 
tising pages,  or  to  the  book  itseIC 

y.  H.  R^  Lockport,  IlL  —  You  will  6nd  some 
of  your  questions  answered  in  the  article  on 
**  Stone- Falls  and  Star-Showers  "  in  this  number. 
For  a  thorough  yet  concise  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  interests  you— and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  grandest  subjects  the  human  mind  can  grasp 
—  we  know  of  nothing  better  in  its  way  than 
Steele's  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy,**  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  either  for  schools  or  fiv  private 
study.  \ 

Mrs.  A,  E.  S.,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  --  Back  vol- 
umes of  *'  Our  Young  Folks,**  containing  twelve 
numbers  each,  handsomely  bound,  can  be  had  of 
the  publishers  at  $  3.00  per  vol 

ARROW  Rock.  mo..  January  7, 1871. 

DBAS  "  YouMG  Folks  ** :  — 

I  send  a  few  questions  which  I  ahonld  like  to 
have  you  answer,  if  you  please. 

X.  What  is  the  best  Latin  grammar  for  a  stu- 
dent beginning  that  language  without  (or  with) 
asdstance?  A  writer  in  the  — •  recommends 
Harknesa*s  "Arnold's  First  Latin  Book,**  and 
I  *ve  seen  Bullion's  Latin  Books  highly  spoken 
of;  then  there  are  Anthon's  Grammars,  and  sev- 
eral others  that  I  have  heard  of,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  which  wtnetyou  think  is  the  best 

a.  Is  n*t  it  right  to  say  youths  Ifarhuu%  Bcc'i 
The  writer  above  mentioned  says,  Harktus^, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  words  do  not  come 
onder  the  rule,  "  Do  not  say  Mouses  Acrus's." 

3.  Webster,  in  his  American  Dictionary  (i8s8}, 
says  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  "  he  came  a^ee- 
aUy  to  promise,**  that  it  should  be  etgrttahU  ; 
bot  one  of  the  new  school  dictionaries  tells  us  not 
to  use  the  adjective  instead  of  the  adverb  in  such 
a  connection,  and  many  writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
among  the  number,  use  etgrteeMy  in  this  way. 
Which  is  right?     I    side  with  the  "American 

Dictionary.**  «.  «  «t 

Yours,  etc,  E.  S.  W. 

I.  The  Latin  Grammars  for  beginners,  which 
you  mention,  are  all  good  books.  Andrew8*s 
smaller  Grammar  is  also  an  excellent  work,  and 
so  is  Harkness*s  "  ElemenU  of  Latin  Grammar.** 
If;  however,  you  should  decide  to  use  Allen's 
"Manual  Latin  Grammar'*  (145  pages,  price 
|i.a5\  we  think  you  would  have  no  reason  to 
regret  your  selection. 

s.  It  is  not  only  "  right  **  to  say  Jones's,  Harii- 
ness's,  &C.  (in  the  possessive  singular  of  nouns 
which  in  the  nominative  end  m  «  or  the  sound  of 
«),  but  it  is  much  better  to  do  so  than  it  is  to  say 
Jones',  Harknets*,  and  the  like.    The  latter  fiam 


is  ifiegolar,  and  is  io  most  cases  regarded  as  very 
slovenly.  Exceptions  are  in  words  in  which  the 
sound  of  #  or  a  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
nominative  :  to  add  another  s  for  the  possessive 
would  be  harsh  and  offensive  to  the  ear.  Thas 
"  Moses*  brother  *'  is  more  euphonious  tbma 
"  Moses's  brother  "  would  be^  but  the  latter  mode 
is  entirely  correct 

3.  "  He  came  agreeable  to  promise,"  or  "  He 
came  agreeably  to  promise,**  —  which  expression, 
you  ask,  is  right.  The  former  only,  says  Dr.  Noah 
Webster.  Both,  say  we ;  but  the  former  is  anti- 
quated, even  if  not  wholly  disused  at  the  present 
day.  If  we  decide  for  "agreeable,**  we  must 
consider  it  as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  the 
clause  "  He  came,"  —  his  coming  being  agreeable 
to  promise.  If  we  substitute  "agreeably,**  we 
modify  the  word  "  came  '*  by  using  another  word 
which  shows  how  the  coming  was  done,  that  is, 
in  agreement  with,  or  conformably  to,  promise. 
The  last  revised  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
justly  says  that  the  use  of  "  agreeably,**  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  "  is  now  so  fully  established  that  it 
cannot  be  set  aside." 

Madgt.  — The  grammar  in  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  is  Greene's;  the  arithmetic 
Walton's ;  the  history  Seavey's  edition  of  Good- 
rich (History  of  the  United  Sutes)  ;  —  all  excellent 
text-books.  The  best  "  General  History  **  that  we 
know  of  is  Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  Hia> 
tory,  published  by  Messrs.  Brewer  and  Tileston 
of  this  city. 

Dbar  "  Young  Folks  " :  — 

If  you  could  just  see  the  welcome  yon  have  in 
our  school  you  would  not  forget  it  There  are 
thirteen  or  fburteen  of  us  who  take  th?  magazine. 
We  use  it  as  a  reading-book  in  school  and  think 
it  very  interesting.  We  have  read  the  January 
number  through,  and  expect  to  read  "Bolton 
Woods"  and  some  other  parts  again 

My  mother  says  I  am  always  asking  questions, 
so  I  ask  you  one.    Who  printed  the  first  news- 
paper, and  what  was  its  title  ? 
Yours  truly, 

Mattib  La  Forob. 

AGENCY  City,  Iowa,  Januaxy  7, 1871. 

Mattie's  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer 
satisfiKtorily  and  at  the  same  time  briefly.  Print- 
ing was  invented  about  the  year  1450,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century  small  news-sheets, 
called  Relationtn  and  Ntwe  T^tytmng,  were  issued 
in  Germany,  m  the  form  of  letters.  The  first 
regular  newspaper  published  in  England  waa 
edited  by  one  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  was  called 
The  Ctriauu  Ntwet  of  tkt  Prestni  IVtek.  It 
was  issued  weekly,  and  the  first  number  bore  date 
Mty  as,  xfiaa. 
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BUFFAIA  N.  Y.,  Febraary  i8»  i8n. 
Editors  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

In  reply  to  Miss  Carrie  S.  Gold's  question  in 
the  March  number  of  your  magazine  I  append  the 
following  gathered  from  about  four  works  of  refer- 
ence in  my  possession. 

Thb  Seven  Wonders  op  the  World. 

The  First  was  a  Statue  of  Apollo,  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  seventy  cubits  (nearly  one  hundred 
feet)  high.  It  was  placed  so  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  striding  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  which  was  the 
capital  of  an  island  having  the  same  name.  *'  It 
was  so  large  that  a  large  ship  under  full  sail  could 
pass  beneath  it.'*  It  was  constructed  of  brass,  and 
such  were  its  proportions  that  a  man  could  not 
grasp  its  thumb  with  his  two  arms  I  This  statue 
was  begun  by  Chares  and  completed  by  Laches, 
both  pupils  of  Lysippus  and  Inhabitants  of  Lin- 
dus.  After  standing  nearly  half  a  century  it  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  ;  it  lay  where  it  fell 
for  a  century  or  more  accumulating  rust  and  decay 
and  was  finally  bought  by  a  Jewish  speculator 
from  the  government,  to  use  for  old  brass. 

The  Second  was  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  a  work  of  astonishing  magnificence  and  art 
It  was  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pillars,  each  sixty  feet  in  height.  It  took 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  finish  it  After- 
wards it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  man  named  £ros- 
tratus  to  render  his  name  immortal. 

The  Third  was  a  most  beautiful  Sepulchre  of 
Marble,  built  by  Artemisia,  Queen  of  Caria,  in 
honor  of  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus. 

The  Fourth  was  a  Statue  of  Jupiter  in  his  tem- 
ple in  the  city  of  Olympus,  formed  with  wonderful 
art  by  Phidias,  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  of  pn>> 
digious  sue. 

The  Fifth  was  the  Walls  of  Babylon  built  by 
Semiramis.  Their  length  was  sixty  miles,  their 
height  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  their 
breadth  eighty-seven  feet.  Six  chariots  could 
easily  drive  abreast  on  the  top  of  these  walls. 

The  Sbcth  was  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 

The  Seventh  was  the  Palace  of  Cyrus,  King  of 

Persia,  built  by  Menon,  with  no  less  prodigality 

than  art,  for  he  cemented  the  stones  with  gold. 

Yours  truly, 

HoKY  Poky. 

T.  H.  F.,  New  York,  gives  as  the  Seventh 
Wonder,  "The  Lighthouse  (Pharos)  of  Alexan- 
dria," and  adds :  **  Some  authors,  instead  of  the 
'Lighthotise,  mention  the  '  Labyrinth  of  Crete ' 
as  the  'Seventh  Wonder.'  '* 

With  the  "  Walls  "  the  '<  Hanging  Gardens"  of 
Babylon  are  usually  mentioned  as  forming  one  of 
the  "  Wondars."  Of  these  E.  B.  T.,  another  cor- 
vespondent,  writM :  **  They  were  in  the  form  of 
several  tenraoes,  one  above  the  othafj  the  whole 


supported  by  vast  ardiea.  The  top  was  covered 
with  reeds  and  lead,  upon  which  was  laid  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  earth  for  the  largest  trees  to  grow. 
There  were  many  large  apartments  where  one 
could  sit  and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thousands  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  the  world  produced, 
and  see  the  ever  busy  little  humming-birds  gather- 
ing their  sweets." 

This  question  has  also  been  answered,  accord- 
ing to  various  authorities,  by  Eugene  McArthy, 
"  Admirer,"  Maggie  Rozemon,  "  Barbara,"  C.  W. 
S.,  S.  H.  B.  Preble  (age  ii),  F.  S.  Allen,  A.  F. 
Dresel,  C.  M.  B.,  £ffi%  C  Sweetser,  S.  C  O., 
Edward  Pennock,  Letitia  C  Merritt,  B.  Blank, 
S.  M.  L.,  Louise  Howe,  Eva  O.  Baker,  M.  B.  W., 
Grace  H.  Learned,  Marion  Talbot,  Frederick  Mc- 
intosh, Alice  T.  Bradish,  and  many  others. 

One  of  these  —  Oliver  C.  Weller  —  adds :  — 
*'  Somebody  says  that  what  I  have  given  were, 
but  that  the  following  now  are,  the  Wonders  of 
World: 

>.  The  art  of  printing,  a.  Optical  instruments. 
3.  Gunpowder.  4.  The  steam-engine.  5.  Labor- 
saving  machinery.  6.  The  electric  telegraph.  7. 
The  photograph. 

LtMlNGTON,  Me.,  February  19. 1871. 
To  THE  Editors  or  the  "  Young  Folks"  :  — 
I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  of  "  Nedloh." 

"  *  Poor  race  of  men  I '  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 
Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fiiU  : 
Some  flow'rets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit. 
But  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  all  I " 

These  lines  are  found  in  Thomas  Moore's  poem 

of  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri." 

Amy  T.  Marston. 

Answered  also  by  "  G.,"  "  Willie,"  Irene  de 
MaCarty,  J.  S.  H.,  John  H.,  Denison,  Carrie  H., 
"  Faithful  Reader,"  Ida  Wood,  S.  C.  O.,  Mary 
A.  Barney,  Helen  L.  Burleigh,  "  Shoo  Fly,"  W. 
H.  Gardner,  Lucy,  Belle  T.,  D.  H.  Blackban, 
BircUe  Watson,  and  others. 

Fort  Washington,  January  04, 1871. 
Dear  Editors:  — 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
that  our  boy,  a  little  invalid,  has  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  your  delightful  "  Young  Folks." 
It  has  been  truly  a  blessing  to  hin,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  that  could  take  ita  place.  As  to  *' Jadi 
Hasard,"  why,  I  love  the  Kttle  rascal  as  if  be 
were  my  very  own  i  Blessings  on  him  for  the 
smiles  he  has  brought  to  a  wan  little  feoe. 

To  please  my  invalid,  I  have  composed  a  "  word 
square,"  and  the  little  fellow  is  so  anzioua  that 
you  should  see  the  wonderful  afiair  that  I  have 
promised  to  send  it,  waremg  buo  that  he  mutt 
never  expect  to  see  it  again. 

Yourgntefttl 

SuncRiBui. 
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We  will  let  the  dear  little  fellow  see  it  here. 

My  first,  a  good  and  precious  gift 

To  little  readers  given  : 
My  second  a  student  might  have  been 

If  he  had  only  striven ; 
My  third,  a  cool  and  shady  spot, 

The  whispering  trees  among  ; 
My  fourth  with  tiny  icicles 

In  winter-time  is  hung ; 
My  fifth  their  brightest  colors  take 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  — 
The  nutting  time  so  dearly  loved 

By  *'  Young  Folks  "  £u-  and  near. 


Answer  next  month. 


L.L. 


HiTTY  M  aginn's  article  on  the  word  square  has 
called  out  a  large  number  of  interesting  five  and 
six-word  squares  firom  ingenious  correspondents, 
who  have  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  fiivors. 
We  shall  use  the  best  of  them. 

"N.  C  W."  and  his  "ten-year  old  boy" 
send  us  an  ezoeUcnt  six-word  square,  which,  they 
say.  "  may  encourage  Hitty  Maginn  to  kit  him 
agm."  Of  this  we  give  here  the^rr^  and  last 
words,  and  wait  to  see  how  many  of  our  readers 
can  fiU  the  square :  PLEASE,  ERASER. 

Here  also  are  the  first  two  words  of  a  capital 
six-word  square  by  E.  H.  B.,  of  Chicago :  AS- 
TRAL, STRIVE. 

The  answeie  thus  fu  received  to  A.  L.  Root's 
six-word  square,  of  which  we  gave  the  first  two 
words  in  our  last  number,  curiously  show  how 
limited  is  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  used 
to  complete  a  square  of  this  kind  on  such  a  basis. 
Of  twenty-eight  correspondents,  eleven  —  viz.,  Le- 
titia  C  Menitt,  Edward  Pennock,  S.  E.  0.  (a 
little  girl  of  tenX  E.  H.  B.,  "  Hoky  Poky."  Grace 
H.  Learned,  Annie  May,  Harry  F.  Eberman, 
Alexis,  Fred  H.  Johnson,  and  C  M.  H.,  —  worked 
out  tttcoessfuUy  A.  L.  R.'s  square,  as  follows :  — 

SCIONS 
CATNIP 
ITHACA 
ONAGER 
N  I  C  E  S  T 
SPARTA 

Seven]  of  these,  together  with  the  seventeen  oth- 
er OH  respondents,  got  one  Other  square,  in  which 
Uinm  takes  the  place  of  /^iceti^  and  S^turd, 
or  S/mr9tt  or  S/mrtr  (practically  the  same  word), 
the  place  of  S^artM,  Two  or  three  other  squares, 
oontaining  inadmissiMe  words,  are  left  out  of  the 
eoBBt :  so  that  here  we  have,  as  the  result  of  the 
woik  of  twenty-eight  good  heads,  only  two  difier- 
•nt  squarae  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  first  two 


In  answer  to  aavcnl  faiqmren  we  will  here  say 
that,  in  oor  judgment,  woids  employed  in  modem 


English  speech  or  literature,  including  well-known 
proper  names,  make  up  a  good  word  square ,  and 
that  the  use  of  obsolete  or  unnaturalized  foreign 
words  should  be  avoided. 

Tm  earliest  answers  to  our  last  month's  puz- 
zles were  sent  in  by  "  Barbara,"  Mamaronttk, 
N.  Y  :  "Antomette,"  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. :  "Ad- 
mirer," PhiladelphU;  J.  A.  W.,  Philadelphia; 
"  Chlteaugay,"  George  Finlay,  South  Manches- 
ter, Ct;  Helen  A.  Ely,  Black  Mills,  N.  J.; 
Hairy  S.  Stallknecht,  Montrose,  N.  J. ;  Sophia 
B.  Morra,  Burlington,  N.  J. :  and  Allie,  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y. 

A.  B.  C.  writes:  "I  think  unknown  corre- 
spondents ought  to  mention  their  sex,  just  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  to  write  to 
them." 

Ifttttttal  XmproDenunt  CTonur. 

Ifar  su^xeri>ern  «ft4y,  «r  mtimters  of  /amitus  in 
which  "  Our  Youttg  Foihs  '  it  taJtett.  Nanus  setU  im 
m»ut  be  tH  thi  handwrttiHg  ff  tkt  ftrsotu  desirifig 

Ednmrd  Ptnnoek,  805  Franklin  St.,  PhOa.  (would  like 
a  correspondent  Interested  in  microscopes,  etc). 

Maud  Lincoln,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  {girl  of  13 ;  would 
like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  not  over  15). 

Belliiack  (boy  of  15),  Lewlsburg,  Penn. 

AntcintUt  S.  Ba*S€tt,  Box  144.  Waterbuiy.  Ct.  {mg^  i^. 

Etta  JV.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (age  15 ;  wishes  corre- 
spondent  interested  in  natural  history). 

A(frtd^  East  Somenrllle,  Mass,  (boy  of  16). 

Ntitit  G.  B.,  Box  aSS,  Warren.  Trumbull  Ca.  Ohio. 

Ftey  Osbcme  (care  Charles  Howard),  Sprlngfiekl,  Mass. 

C.  D.  C,  Box  33.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sam  P,  yamieton  (age  14),  Calais,  Maine,  Box  355. 

Louis  y.  SUnmtr  (age  17),  490  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Fiorenct  R.  A.  (age  x6),  Box  75,  Washington,  IIL 

ytntUo  Hturvty  (care  of  E.  B.  Harvey),  Calais,  Maine. 

"Dekay."  Box  83,  WiDiamstown,  Mass.  (would  like  for 
a  correspondent,  any  boy  or  girl  of  16  or  17). 

A^.  at.  Ettiett  (care  H.  E.  Sproul),  999  East  Genesee  St. 
Syracose,  N.  Y.  (girl  of  r6). 

"  Gmkriet*  Z317  Delaware  Ave,  Wihnlngton,  Dd. 

Hattit  A,  McLaan^  96  Princeton  St.,  East  Boston, 
Mass.  (wishes  a  coneqxjodent  who  likes  fun  and  Miss 
Akott's  books). 

Pearl  IVinUn,  Cambridgeport.  Mass.  (would  like  for  a 
correspondent  a  loTer  of  music). 

E,  O.  Thomdike,  Belfast.  Mahie. 

Caddit  Carletom,  Nashua.  N.  H. 

yohn  LocJtwootl,  Box  348.  Annapolis.  Md.  (age  14; 
would  prefer  a  correspondent  not  over  i^ 

L.  Howard,  Box  Sao,  Dayton,  Ohio  (girl  of  t6,  fond  of 
dancing,  music,  riding,  and  painting). 

NedF .  Hanover.  N.  H. 

Franett  W.  P.,  Box  534.  Deoorah,  Iowa  (wishes  a  cor- 
respondent about  IS ;  subject,  coins  and  postage<stamp^. 

ty.  C.  Kemy«n^  t  and  >  Reynolds  Block.  Chicago,  IB., 
(wbhes  correspondents  about  13). 

"  Flor  Box  400,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Harry  JV,  Grant  \ieKC^  P.  H.  Brawn).  Vofllead, 
(age  16;  laterasted In aatnnl hteory). 

Qmtm  Mak,  TMqr,  Miami  Ca.  Ohio  (age  t^ 


) 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

.     .  jack's  transformation. 

ARMER  CHATFORD  drove  away  with  Annie  and 
Kate,  and  joined  the  long,  straggling  procession 
of  country  vehicles  that  went  rattling  by,  making 
Sunday  at  that  hour  seem  livelier  than  any  other 
day  of  the  week.  Mr.  Pipkin  and  Moses  had 
already  started  to  walk,  and  Miss  Wansey  had 
I  #   )^^C^_ Tltl^^^    been  picked  up  by  a  passing  wagon;  Phin  and 

Jack  and  Lion  had  mysteriously  disappeared ;  and 
Mrs.  Chatford  was  alone  in  the  house. 
Soon  the  last  vehicle  had  passed,  the  distant  ringing 
of  the  church-bell  ceased,  and  perfect  stilbiess  followed, 
broken  only  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  yard,  the 
cackle  of  a  hen,  and  the  tick  of  the  kitchen  clock, — 
sounds  which  seemed  a  part  of  tlie  solemn  Sabbath 
quiet. 

Mrs.  Chatford,  having  taken  a  little  time  to  set  things 
to  rights  after  the  folks  were  gone,  opened  her  Bible  and 
her  spectacles  ;  but  before  beginning  to  read  she  thought 
she  would  see  what  had  become  of  the  boys.    They  were 
^  nowhere  about  the  house.     She  looked  in  the  orchard, 

f  but  they  were  not  there.    Then  she  stood  by  the  well,  and  marred  the  all- 

pervading  Sunday  silence  by  calling  "  Phineas  !  " 

In  the  mean  time  that  guileless  youth  had  got  Jack  and  Lion  behind  the 
barn,  with  the  woodchuck,  a  pocket-knife,  and  a  whetstone ;  and  there  he 
was,  diligently  sharpening  the  blade,  when  he  heard  his  mother's  voice. 

Entered  acccnding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Jambs  R.  Osgood  &  Ca,  in  the  Office 

of  the  Librarian  of  Coogress,  at  Washington. 
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'<  What  1 "  he  said  in  a  whisper,  immediately  adding,  <<  Keep  still !  she 
won't  know  where  we  are." 

^  Phin-e-as  ! "  she  called  ag^in. 
»  Another  whispered  response  from  the  owner  of  that  euphonious  name, 
who  kept  on  whetting  the  knife.    Somewhat  disturbed  in  her  mind,  Mrs. 
Chatford  returned  to  her  Bible  and  spectacles. 

"  There  !  she 's  gone  in,  —  I  knew  she  would,"  said  Phin,  feeling  the 
knife-edge  with  the  ball  of  his  thumb.  ''  Now  we  'U  have  this  woodchuck's 
hide  off  in  no  time." 

"  She  won't  like  it,  will  she  ?  "  said  Jack,  holding  a  paw  whilst  Phin  cut 
the  skin  around  it  and  made  a  slit  up  the  inside  of  the  short,  thick  leg. 

*'  I  don't  much  think  she  will,"  said  Phin,  laughing ;  and  he  went  on 
cutting,  followed  by  Jack,  who  stripped  off  the  hide. 

The  woodchuck  was  dressed,  and  Lion  had  his  share  of  it,  and  the  pigs 
had  theirs,  and  Phin  was  telling  how  the  hide  was  to  be  tanned,  when  a 
motion  of  the  dog  caused  him  to  look  up.  The  very  sudden  manner  in 
which  Phin's  countenance  changed  and  his  tongue  began  to  stammer  caused 
Jack  to  look  up  too.  Within  three  yards  of  them,  at  the  comer  of  the  bam, 
stood  Mrs.  Chatford,  with  her  spectacles  in  her  hand,  regarding  them  with 
mild  displeasure. 

"  He  wanted  me  to,"  said  Phin,  before  she  had  spoken  a  word.  "  He  is 
going  to  carry  the  meat  over  to  Old  Dan  vers  and  his  man  Grodson,  to  pay 
'em  for  keeping  him  last  night ;  —  they  're  suffering  for  a  woodchuck." 

"  Have  you  been  here  ever  since  the  folks  went  to  meeting  ?  "  Mrs.  Chat- 
ford  inquired. 

"  Yes  'm,  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Phin. 

"  Then  you  were  here  when  I  called  you  ?  " 

«  Yes  'm." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  answer  ?  " 

**  I  did ;  I  said  '  what  ? '  both  times ;  did  n't  I,  Jack  ?  " 

It  made  Jack  wince  to  be  obliged  to  32ijyfs  to  this ;  for,  after  Mrs.  Chat- 
ford's  kind  words  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  he  had  felt  that  he  never  could 
and  never  would  deceive  her. 

"  You  did  n't  answer  very  loud,  that 's  certcdn,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford. 
^Now  come  into  the  house.  If  he  wants  to  take  the  meat  over  to  the 
charcoal-bumers,  he  can."  * 

"  O,  I  forgot !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Phin.    "  Pa  told  me  to  turn  Old  j 

Maje  out  into  the  pasture,  soon  as  he  'd  finished  his  mess."  I 

"  Well,  do  as  he  told  you.    And,  Phineas  ! "  said  the  good  woman,  her  ' 

benevolent  soul  pleased  with  Jack's  plan  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  his 
friends,  the  colliers,  "  you  can  go  part  of  the  way  with  him,  —  if  you  won't  i 

play,  — and  carry  a  pie  to  poor  old  Aunt  Patsy." 

Phin  would  have  liked  to  go  all  of  the  way  with  Jack,  but  the  idea  of 
tuming  aside  to  visit  Aunt  Patsy  did  not  suit  him ;  so  he  said,  with  a 
wonderfully  sanctimonious  look  for  a  boy  who  had  just  been  caught  skin- 
ning a  woodchuck,  "  Why,  ma  1  it 's  Sunday ! " 
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<'  No  matter,  if  it 's  an  errand  of  mercy  yoa  go  on.  But  I  remember 
you  have  a  headache.    Jack  will  carry  the  pie  for  me." 

Jack  brightened  at  the  thought  of  doing  something  to  please  her.  Phin 
thereupon  changed  his  mind,  and  said  he  would  go  too ;  '*  He  won't  kn»w 
the  way,  without  I  show  him." 

'<  Well,  —  only  don't  play,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford.  ^  Come  into  the  house 
first,  Jack ;  I  've  something  for  you."  For  it  had  suddenly  struck  her  that 
Jack  was  needlessly  ragged  and  dirty.  ^  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  clean 
clothes  to  put  on,"  she  said,  taking  him  into  the  kitchen.  Then,  looking 
at  him  again,  '<  But  would  n't  you  like  to  give  yourself  a  good  washing, 
while  I  'm  picking  them  out  ?  "  - 

*'  I  don't  think  a  good  washing  would  hurt  me  a  mite,"  said  Jack,  made 
gla^  at  heart  by  the  prospect 

<<  Take  him  right  to  the  woodshed,  Phineas,  where  you  won't  be  afraid 
of  slopping,  —  take  plenty  of  soap  and  water  and  towels,  help  him  about 
his  bath,  and  then  come  to  me  when  he  is  ready  for  his  clothes.  And, 
Phineas  !  he  'd  better  use  a  comb.  Here 's  a  coarse  one  for  the  snarls,  — 
and  then  a  fine  one." 

In  half  an  hour  Jack  came  out  of  the  woodshed  so  completely  transformed 
that  Mrs.  Chatford  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw  him.  He 
had  shed  every  rag  of  his  own  clothing,  and  was  clad  in  a  dean,  plain  suit 
selected  by  her  careful  hands  from  the  wardrobes  of  Moses  and  Phineas. 
He  was  thoroughly  washed  and  combed,  and  his  shining  countenance  tes- 
tified to  the  wholesome  coinbined  effects  of  hope  and  of  soap  and  water. 

"  Why !  is  it  —  can  it  be  1  —  dear  me ! "  said  the  gratified  housewife.  "  I 
don't  see  but  what  you  look  as  well  as  anybody's  boy!  Now  if  you  can 
only  put  off  all  your  bad  habits  with  your  old  clothes,  and  put  on  new 
behavior  with  this  clean  suit,  I  shall  bless  the  day  that  brought  you  to 
us ! "  And  hopeful  tears  glistened  in  the  motherly  eyes  that  looked  so 
kindly  upon  the  outcast  boy. 

**  I  feel  now  as  if  I  could  begin  a  new  life,  if  I  only  had  a  chance  !  "  said 
Jack.  '<  But  in  my  old  rags  I  don't  believe  I  could  ever  have  forgot  I  was 
a  canal-driver." 

"  There 's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford.    "  Well,  these  clothes  . 
are  yours ;  and  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  the  old  ones  will 
be  to  bury  them  in  the  ground  somewhere.    All  but  your  hat.    That 's  a 
good  chip  hat,  —  I  had  n't  noticed  it  before." 

Jack,  growing  suddenly  very  red  and  embarrassed,  wished  she  had  not 
noticed  it  then.    ''  It 's  a  borrowed  hat,"  he  stammered. 

''  O,  is  it  ?  Then  I  will  give  you  one  of  the  boys',  so  you  can  have  a 
hat  of  your  own,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wear  out  somebody  else's." 

Poor  Jack  was  quite  overcome  by  so  much  goodness ;  and  the  feeling 
he  tried  in  vain  to  hide  caused  the  good  woman's  heart  to  warm  towards 
him  still  more.  "  You  ain't  a  bad  boy,  I  know  you  ain't !  "  she  said,  pulling 
down  the  clean  white  cotton  wristbands  that  had  been  Phineas's  under  the 
coat-sleeve  that  had  belonged  to  Moses. 
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"  But  I  don't  see  what  you  do  all  this  fer  me  fer ! "  said  Jack,  passing 
the  other  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

**  Because  you  have  been  brought  here  for  stealing  our  horse  and  buggy, 
when  I  am  sure  you  never  stole  anything  in  your  life ! '' 

Jack  gave  a  glance  at  the  "  borrowed "  hat,  and  said,  with  a  knot  in  his 
throat  that  made  his  voice  very  husky,  —  "I  wish  —  I  don't  deserve  it  — 
just  fer  that ! " 

'<  Then  I  do  it  because  you  are  a  poor,  friendless  boy ;  and  I  can't  help 
it ! "  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  with  a  bright,  tender,  tearful  smile.  "  Here  is 
your  hat ;  you  'd  better  put  the  other  one  away  till  you  have  a  chance  to 
return  it." 

Jack  took  the  proffered  hat,  —  it  had  been  the  elder  son's,  —  and  hung 
the  '*  borrowed  "  one  upon  a  nail,  and  went  out  of  the  house  with  a  heart 
so  full  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  suffocate  if  he  stayed  in  her 
presence  a  minute  longer. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOW  OLD  MAJE  CARRIED  DOUBLE. 

Phin  followed  with  a  basket,  in  which  were  packed  three  quarters  of  the 
woodchuck  for  the  colliers,  and  a  custard-pie  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  Aunt 
Patsy. 

'<  Here,  take  this,"  he  said,  <'  while  I  lead  out  Old  Maje,"  ~  that  patient 
animal  not  having  yet  set  his  weary  hoofs  on  the  grassy  pasture.  '^  Get  him 
into  the  lane  once,  maybe  we  'U  have  a  ride." 

Lion  had' in  the  mean  while  eaten  what  he  could  of  his  quarter  of  the 
woodchuck,  and  buried  the  rest  He  followed  as  the  boys  entered  the  lane 
with  the  basket  and  Old  Maje.  / 

^  Can  you  ride  him  with  nothing  but  a  halter  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  O  yes  I "  said  Phin.  "  He 's  just  the  cleverest  old  horse  ever  you  saw. 
I  've  got  on  his  back  in  the  field  sometimes,  and  rode  him  ail  about  the 
lot,  guiding  him  with  just  my  heels  and  a  hand  in  his  mane.  You  can 
.  ride  too,  if  you  want  to  ;  he  '11  carry  double.  We  can  ride  almost  to  Aunt 
Patsy's  house,  by  letting  down  two  pairs  of  bars  and  a  rail  fence ;  you  can 
get  off  and  do  that." 

I  don't  suppose  any  lad  in  the  country  ever  refused  an  invitation  to  ride, 
under  even  harder  contiitions  than  those  proposed  to  Jack.     Phin  led  Old  i 

Maje  up  to  a  big  stone,  and  got  on  first;  then  he  held  the  basket  while 
Jack  mounted  behind  him  ;  then  Jack  took  the  basket,  and  Phin  the  halter- 
strap.  They  got  along  very  well  until  they  were  out  of  the  lane.  Jack  had 
dismounted  to  let  down  the  bars,  and  mounted  again,  when  Phin  said  he 
'^  guessed  they  would  ride  a  little  faster." 

Old  Maje  had  walked  thus  far  ;  but  now  he  was  urged  into  a  trot  Hear- 
ing almost  at  the  first  rebound  of  the  boys  on  his  bare  back  the  rattling 
of  brown  paper  in  the  basket,  he  gave  a  frightened  start,  and  broke  into 
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a  canter.  That  made  the  brown  paper  rattle  worse  than  before.  Phin 
pulled  in  vain  at  the  halter,  and  in  vain  Jack  cried,  "  Hold  him  in !  hold 
him  in ! " 

"  I  can't !  "  exclaimed  Phin,  breathlessly.    "  Drop  the  basket ! " 

"  "that  custard-pie  I "  cried  Jack. 

^'  Darn  the  custard-pie !    He  '11  break  our  necks  ! "  said  Phin. 

"  Stick  on  I     I  can,"  said  Jack. 

To  add  to  the  excitement.  Lion  now  came  leaping  and  barking  by  the 
horse's  side.  Higher  and  higher  bounced  the  boys  at  every  pitching  motion 
of  the  terrified  animal,  and  Phin  found  himself  fast  working  forward  upon 
the  narrow  ridge  of  his  neck. 

*'  O,  ketch  hold !  ketch  hold ! "  he  cried,  giving  the  halter  to  Jack,  and 
grasping  neck  and  mane  with  both  hands.*   ^  O,  1  'm  going  !  I  'm  going ! " 

"  No,  you  ain't ;  I  've  got  ye ! "  said  Jack. 

With  the  arm  that  carried  the  basket  he  also  supported  his  companion, 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  pulled  hard  at  the  halter.  Old  Maje  did  not 
mind  his  pulling  in  the  least.  His  gallop,  however,  was  very  much  like 
that  of  an  old  cow,  and  Lion  was  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  That  sa- 
gacious dog  seemed  to  know  what  the  matter  was;  for  he  made  earnest 
springs  at  the  horse's  head,  as  if  with  intent  to  seize  the  halter  and  hold 
him. 

Th^y  passed  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  began  the  descent  of  the  other  side. 

Phin  was  now  well  over  on  the  horse's  neck,  doubled  forward,  clinging 

^  fast,  with  terror  in  his  face  and  horsehair  in  his  hands.    Jack  saw  that  it 

would  not  be  possible  to  hold  him  on  a  quarter  of  a  minute  longer.    A 

bright  idea  struck  him. 

"  Here,  Lion  ! "  he  cried ;  "  hold ! "  And  he  swung  down  the  halter-strap 
until  it  was  firmly  gripped  by  the  dog's  teeth. 

The  effect  of  tdis  manoeuvre  was  astonishing  to  horse  and  dog  and  boys. 
Lion  settled  back,  pulling  sideways  upon  the  halter  with  all  his  might ; 
the  horse's  head  was  drawn  suddenly  about,  and  the  horse's  body  followed 
it,  describing  a  curve  so  abrupt  that  his  riders  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  the 
basket  tumbled  with  them  to  the  ground,  and  the  pie  went  rolling  like  a 
wheel  down  the  hill. 

"  Hurt  ?    Ye  ain't  hurt,  are  ye  ?  "  cried  Jack,  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

Phin  got  up  slowly,  a  ludicrous  picture.  I  said  the  pie  went  down  the 
hill ;  I  should  have  said  the  pie-plate ;  —  the  pie,  flying  from  the  basket, 
^  had  been  scattered  along  the  earth,  just  where  Phin,  tumbling  heels  over 

head,  must  needs  roll  into  it  He  rose,  spluttering,  holding  his  hands 
far  out  from  his  body,  and  his  fingers  hr  apart,  and  looked  down  at  himself, 
all  plastered  and  dripping  with  custard. 

It  was  impossible  for  Jack  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the  sight  He  was 
partially  sobered  by  the  thought,  —  "  What  if  it  had  been  my  clean  clothes  ?  " 
when  Phin,  perceiving  him  inclined  to  mirth,  flew  into  a  fury. 

"  1  '11  get  it  on  to  jfou  /  "  —  and  he  rushed  to  daw  and  embrace  the  of- 
fender. 
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«  No,  you  don't ! "  said  Jack,  defending  himself  with  the  basket.  "Take 
care ;  you  *11  get  something  worse  than  custard !  " 

Thereupon  Phin,  who  was  not  surpassingly  brave,  desisted;  and  Jack 
asked,  "  What 's  the  good  of  pitching  into  me  ? " 

"  Laughing  at  me  ! "  snarled  Phin,  wiping  his  hands  on  the  ground. 

''  You  'd  laugh  at  yourself  if  you  was  n't  so  mad,"  said  Jack.  ^  I  never 
see  so  funny  a  sight ! " 

"  You  did  it !  "  Phin  complained. 

"  I  ? "'  cried  Jack.  "  I  was  only  a  passenger.  You  'd  have  pitched  off 
before  you  did  if  I  had  n't  held  ye  on." 

"  You  rattled  that  paper  so  !  " 

"  It  rattled  itself;  and  how  could  I  keep  it  still,  when  every  jump  of  the 
horse  threw  us  half  a  yard  up  in  the  air  ?  " 

"  You  might  have  dropped  the  basket,  as  I  told  ye  I  " 

<<  I  was  afraid  of  spilling  the  custard-pie,'^  said  Jack,  and  laughed  again 
to  think  how  he  had  saved  it 

"  Then  you  had  to  fling  it  out  just  where  I  would  fall  and  get  it  all  over 
me  ! "  said  Phin  ;  and,  having  thus  cast  the  blame  of  the  catastrophe  upon 
his  companion,  he  began  to  feel  better. 

Lion  had  stopped  the  horse,  and  was  now  holding  him.  Jack  gathered 
up  the  bread  and  the  meat,  which  were  uninjured,  and  made  an  excursion 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  he  found  the  plate  with  some  of  the  under- 
crust  stiU  sticking  to  it ;  then,  on  his  return,  he  worked  for  some  time  upon 
Phin,  scouring  him  with  wisps  of  grass  and  brown  paper.  Phin  was  by  this 
time  laughing  with  him. 

"  I  might  go  over  to  Aunt  Patsy's,"  he  said,  "  and  carry  the  crust,  and 
let  her  scrape  me  clean,  and  in  tiiat  way  she  might  get  her  pie,  —  for  she 
never  *11  get  it  in  any  other  way,  that 's  sure  ! " 

This  plan  seeming  hardly  feasible,  from  the  small  prospect  there  was  of 
Aunt  Patsy's  felling  in  with  it,  the  boys  got  off  the  custard  as  well  as  they 
could  without  her  assistance,  and  —  Old  Maje  being  now  turned  loose — . 
pursued  their  way  on  foot 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
"errands  of  mercy." 

They  found  at  the  coal-pit  a  merry  fellow,  whom  Jack  hardly  recognized 
at  first.  It  was  not  Dan  vers,  and  —  could  it  be  the  dark,  unfriendly  Grod- 
son  ?  He  was  sitting  on  a  log,  talking  in  a  very  sociable  way  to  himself, 
and  every  now  and  then  throwing  back  his  head  as  he  indulged  in  the 
snatch  of  a  song  or  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"He 's  part  Indian,  did  ye  know  it  ?  and  he 's  tipsy,"  said  Phin.  "  I  'm 
afraid  of  him!" 

"  What 's  the  good  of  being  afraid  ?  "  said  Jack ;  and  he  went  forward 
with  the  basket  and  the  dog,  while  Phin  kept  behind.  "  Hullo,  Mr.  Grod- 
son  1 " 


^ 
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"  Hullo ! "  returned  Grodson,  dubiously  at  first,  turning  and  rolling  bis 
eyes  at  the  visitor.  "  Welcome,  my  Men' ! "  —  speaking  thickly,  and  with 
difficulty.  "Walk  into  m'  parlor,  ze  spider  to  fly,  ze  perries'  li'Ue  parlor 
't  ever  you  disspy !  "  And  getting  u|)  from  the  log,  he  shook  both  Jack's 
hands  with  such  overwhelming  friendliness  that  Jack,  in  his  clean  clothes, 
feared  that  the  tall,  grimy  collier  was  going  to  hug  him. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Danvers  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Gone  a-courting,"  said  Grodson,  with  a  skip  and  a  jump.  "  Did  n't  ye 
know  Danv'  's  courting  a  woman  ?  Come  'long  and  take  a  drink."  And 
he  picked  up  from  behind  the  log  a  bottle  which  he  brandished  in  the  air, 
.  singing,  in  maudlin  style,  — 

*'  For  this  sight  we  11  merrj,  many  b«i 
And  to-morrow  we  Ml  be  sober." 

*'  I  'm  going  to  be  sober  to-day,"  said  Jack,  and  he  steadily  refused  the 
drink  which  he  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  day  before.  "  I  've  brought 
you  some  woodchuck-meat,  killed  this  morning ;  and  now  I  must  be  off." 

"  Ain't  ye  going  to  stay  with  us  ?  "  said  Grodson.  "  Come,  we  '11  hire 
ye ;  and  Oiis  night  we  HI  merry ^  merry  be — hurrah  I " 

As  the  drunken  man  tipped  up  the  gurgling  bottle  at  his  lips  Jack  called 
out  "  Good  by  !  "  and  hurried  away,  leaving  the  meat  on  the  log. 

"  The  idea  of  your  hiring  out  to  that  man  1 "  said  Phin,  keeping  well 
ahead  of  his  companion,  and  looking  back  to  see  if  Grodson  was  afler 
them. 

"  So  I  say  I "  replied  Jack.    ''  Last  night  and  this  morning  that  place 

\  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  home ;  and  I  don't  know  what  I  would  n't 

have  given  for  a  pleasant  word  from  Grodson.    But  now  I  could  n't  bear 

to  stay  there !  "    Mrs.  Chatford's  kindness  and  the  feeling  of  clean  clothes 

had  made  such  a  difference  in  Jack's  way  of  thinking ! 

The  boys  went  first  to  the  woodchuck-trap,  which  had  been  left  sprung, 
and  which  they  now  set  in  a  new  place,  —  Jack  taking  pains  to  show  it  to 
Lion,  and  to  warn  him  against  ever  putting  paw  into  it  Then  Phin  said, 
"  Le  's  go  and  carry  the  bread  to  Aunt  Patsy." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  "  Jack  inquired. 

"Just  over  the  hill  here.  She  owns  a  notch  right  in  the  comer  of  Squire 
Petemot's  £curm.  That  makes  the  sqtdre  awful  mad,  and  he 's  tried  every 
way  to  get  rid  of  her,  —  to  buy  her  out,  drive  her  off,  send  her  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  I  don't  know  what  else  ;  —  but  there  she  sticks,  all  the  tighter 
'cause  she  knows  how  he  hates  her." 
^  «  Widder  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

''Grass  widder,"  said  Phin,  as  they  hurried  on.  ''She's:  buried  one 
husband,  and  she 's  got  another  alive  somewhere,  —  he  married  her  for  her 
house  and  land,  and  when  he  found  he  could  n't  get  'em  he  went  off.  That 's 
her  house,  over  on  the  cross-road ;  and  there  she  is  herself^  pulling  down 
the  old  well-sweep.    Le  's  hurry  along,  'fore  she  goes  in." 

Aunt  Patsy  had  got  a  bucket  of  water  up  into  the  curb,  and,  being  too 
feeble  to  lift  it,  was  dipping  some  out  into  a  pail,  when  the  boys  approached 
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the  garden  fence.  ^  Phin  saluted  her,  not  very  respectfully,  I  fear,  for  she 
merely  turned  her  head  and  gave  him  a  scowl.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dread- 
fully soiled  and  patched  old  gown,  and  her  gray  hair,  short  and  bristling, 
gave  her  a  wild  and  ugly  look. 

'*  She 's  had  so  many  tricks  played  off  on  her,  she 's  suspicious  of  bojrs," 
remarked  Phin.    '*  Say,  Aunt  Patsy !  here  's  a  loaf  of  bread  ma  sent  you." 

^  Your  ma  ?  "  said  Aunt  Patsy,  regarding  him  once  more,  with  a  softened 
expression.  "  Oh  !  Phineas  Chatford,  —  is  that  you  ?  Come  into  the  gate, 
won't  ye  ? " 

^  We  '11  climb  over,  if  we  won't  hurt  anything,"  said  Phin. 

"  There  '»  nothing  here  to  hurt,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Everything 's 
going  to  'rack  and  ruin,  just  like  the  owner.  I  was  a  smart  woman  once, 
and  I  had  a  neat,  perty  place ;  now  look  at  us  !  Oh  !  oh  !  "  and  she  gave 
short  cries  of  pain  as  she  attempted  to  lift  the  pail  she  had  partly  filled  with 
water. 

**  Let  me  1 "  cried  Jack^  running  to  carry  the  pail  for  her. 

"  Whose  boy  be  you  ?  "  said  Aunt  Patsy. 

"  I  'm  nobody's  boy,"  replied  Jack. 

^  Guess  you  must  be  some  relation  to  me ;  I  'm  nobody's  old  woman." 

"  Where 's  your  husband,  Aunt  Patsy  ?  "  Phin  asked,  in  order  to  hear 
her  talk. 

<<  Hugh  I  don't  talk  husband  to  me  !  I  've  put  one  good  man  under  the 
sod,  and  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  strike  hands  with  another.  I  thought  the 
brute  wanted  me,  but  it  turned  out  'twas  my  farm.  A  good  many  want 
that  But  they  won't  get  it  till  I  'm  gone.  Then  Squire  Peternot  can 
drive  his  ploughshare  over  my  hath-stun,  if  he  wants  to,  and  if  he  lives 
arter  me." 

"  Why  don't  ye  sell  ? "  asked  Phin.  "  They  say  you  've  been  offered 
nine  hundred  dollars  for  your  piece  of  lan4.    Why  don't  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  'T  would  tickle  'em  too  well,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  I  'd  stay  here 
if 't  was  only  to  spite  'em.  Me  and  my  land  goes  together.  Squire  Peter- 
not  can  walk  over  us  both,  arter  I  'm  buried  in  it,  if  it  suits  him,  but  he 
must  keep  off  while  I  'm  above  the  sod.  Walk  in.  'T  ain't  a  decent  house 
to  ask  you  into,  but  it 's  the  best  I  've  got.  Thank  ye  for  lugging  my  pail ; 
ye  can  set  it  on  this  bench." 

"  Here 's  the  bread,  Aunt  Patsy,"  said  Phin,  placing  the  loaf  on  an  old 
pine  table  beside  some  very  dirty  dishes.  "  Ma  sent  a  custard-pie,  but  we 
got  flung  from  the  horse,  carrying  it,  and  here 's  all  that 's  left  of  it,  in  this 
plate,  —  except  what  sticks  to  my  clothes." 

"  Your  mother 's  the  only  Christian  woman  I  know.  I  'm  glad  to  get  a 
loaf  of  her  bread,  and  I  thank  you  for  bringing  it  No  matter  about  the 
pie.  Won't  ye  set  down  ?  I  'm  horrid  lonesome  here,  and  I  'm  glad  to  see 
any  human  fece,  if  ye  don't  come  to  play  tricks,  or  to  pester,  me  to  death 
about  my  bit  of  land." 

'<  Ain't  there  something  else  I  can  do  fer  ye  ?"  said  Jack,  looking  round 
upon  her  miserable  abode. 
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<*  If  you  was  a  girl  I  would  set  you  to  work.  I  want  somebody  to  slick 
me  up.     I  'm  ashamed  of  my  kitchen,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  these  big  sticks  of  wood  split?''  Jack 
inquired. 

"  Bless  ye,  yes  !  I  've  hacked  and  hacked  at  'em.  There 's  an  old  axe 
in  the  shed." 

"  O,  come  along  !  I  would  n't  I "  said  Phin,  dlscouragingly.  "  Ma  '11  be 
wondering  what 's  become  of  us." 

"  You  did  n't  think  of  that  when  you  set  the  trap,"  said  Jack.  "  I  'm 
going  to  crack  up  some  of  this  wood  for  her,  anyhow." 

"  What  '11  meeting-folks  think  if  they  go  by  and  hear  an  axe  in  your  shed 
Sunday?"  said  Phin  to  the  old  woman,  as  Jack. began  to  chop  and  split 
the  tough  sticks. 

''  If  they  think  I  've  a  friend  come  to  see  me  that 's  a  better  Christian 
than  any  of  'em,  for  all  their  church-going,  they  won't  think  fiir  wrong. 
They  can  go  and  set  in  a  pew  in  their  fine  clothes,  but  who  of  'em  ever 
thinks  of  visiting  the  widder  in  her  affliction  ?    What  boy  is  that  ?  " 

"  He  's  nothing  but  a  common  canal-driver  in  my  clo'es  ! "  said  Phin,  cyn- 
ically, envious  of  Jack's  praise. 

'*  He  's  a  fine  boy  ;  —  I  '11  give  him  something  I  "  said  the  old  woman, 
fumbling  in  a  closet,  while  the  axe  still  resounded  in  the  shed. 

*^  Of  course !  "  said  Phin,  bitterly,  half  aloud ;  "  bringing  ye  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  nothing,  —  /  don't  want  any  pay,  —  but  splitting  up  a  few  old  sticks  is 
a  great  thing  !  " 

"  What 's  that  you  *re  saying  ? "  the  old  woman  inquired,  coming  away 
fi'om  the  closet.  , 

*<  Nothing  much.    What  you  going  to  give  him  ?  " 

"  Wait  and  you  '11  see.  He  's  a  better  boy  than  you  be,  Phineas  Chat- 
ford,  if  he  is  nothing  but  a  canal-driver  in  your  clothes.  I  know  a  good 
boy  when  I  see  him,  and  I  know  a  selfish  boy  when  I  see  him."  And 
Phin  perceived  by  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  that  she  had  heard  every  word 
he  said. 

Just  then  Jack  came  in  bringing  an  armful  of  wood,  which  he  laid  down 
beside  the  hearth. 

^  O,  that 's  nice  !  O,  you  're  a  blessed  good  child  1 "  said  Aunt  Patsy, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  grateful  emotion. 

«  I  've  split  up  all  there  is,"  said  Jack.    "  Shall  I  bring  it  all  in  ?  " 

'<  That  '11  do  for  now,  —  thank  ye,  and  bless  ye  I  If  I  had  some  money 
I  'd  pay  ye  for  what  you  've  d6ne,  and  get  ye  to  come  and  split  some  more 
when  Don  Curtis  draws  it  firom  my  wood-lot.  He  cuts  my  wood  to  the 
halves,  but  he 's  so  lazy  I  never  know  when  he  'U  bring  me  any." 

"  I  'U  come  again  if  I  can,"  said  Jack ;  '*  but  if  you  had  any  money  I 
wouldn't  take  it." 

"  I  'm  going  to  make  ye  a  present,  any  way.  Here 's  a  littie  pocket- 
compass  that  used  to  be  my  fust  husband's ;  it 's  no  use  to  me,  and  I  may 
as  well  give  it  away  as  to  have  strangers  snatch  it  up  arter  I  'm  dead  and 
gone." 
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Jack  regarded  the  curious  trinket  with  boyish  interest,  and  it  cost  him 
no  little  self-denial  to  give  it  Ixick  to  her.  As  she  insisted  on  his  keeping 
it,  he  said,  "  No,  not  to-day  ;  I  was  n't  woriting  for  pay.  Next  time  I  come, 
if  there  'a  a  good  lot  of  wood  to  split,  maybe  I  '11  take  iL" 

That  seemed  to  please  the  old  woman,  and,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
another  visit  from  Jack,  she  put  the  compass  away. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  take  it  ?  I  would  I  "  said  Phin  to  Jack,  on  their  way 
home  across  the  fields. 

"  I  d'n'  know  ;  somehow  I  could  n't,"  said  Jack.  "  I  thought  1  would  at 
first;  but,  then,  she  looked  so  miserable  and  poor  and — !  couldn't!" 
And  Jack  startled  both  himself  and  Phin  by  —  swearing ! 

It  was  just  one  little  word,  and  It  came  out,  not  in  malice  or  anger,  but 
as  a  relief  to  the  emotions  of  his  heart  Phin  turned  and  gave  him  a  sly, 
strange  look.  Jack  blushed  to  the  tips  of  his  ears.  But  for  that  fault  of 
the  unruly  tongue  he  might  have  prided  himself  upon  having  behaved  that 
day  In  a  manner  which  would  almost  have  met  the  approval  of  his  unknown 
friend,  the  packet  passenger.  He  had  been  flung  firom  a  horse,  and  had 
not  sworn,  —  a  marvellous  circumstance  I  he  had  refiised  Grodson's  whis- 
key, —  which  was  quite  as  remarkable,  since  the  little  canal-driver  had  long 
since  acquired  a  taste  for  grog ;  and  he  had  carried  the  old  woman's  pail 
for  her,  and  split  her  wood,  from  mere  good-will,  thus  unconsciously  obeying 
that  friend's  third  rule  of  life,  —  "  Help  others  " ;  and  here  he  had  spoilt  all. 
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as  he  believed,  by  that  most  untimely  oath.  Poor  Jack  !  he  did  not  reflect 
that  there  might  be  a  difference  in  oaths,  and  that  one  which  sprung  to 
the  lips  from  old  habit,  and  the  throbs  of  a  heart  struggling  against  its  own 
emotions  of  pity,  belonged  not  in  the  dark  record  of  those  inspired  by  violent^ 
thoughts.  But  he  had  sworn,  —  sworn  in  his  clean  clothes  ;  what  would 
Mrs.  Chatford  say,  if  she  had  heard  him,  or  if  Phin  should  tell  her  ? 

Yet  it  was  perhaps  a  good  thing  for  Jack  that  he  had  made  that  slip,  since 
it  served  to  keep  him  humble,  and  on  his  guard  against  giving  way  again 
to  the  old  bad  habit  And  now  the  reflection  that  he  had  done  other  things 
that  morning  which  she  would  have  tho^ght  wrong  for  Sunday  caused  him 
some  misgivings,  although  he  had  her  own  son  for  an  example. 

'*  Who 's  that  ?  "  said  Phin,  looking  back  at  Aunt  Patsy's  house. 

'*  Danvers  I  ain't  it  ?  "  said  Jack. 

''  Old  Danvers  1 ''  giggled  Phin.  "  He 's  going  to  see  Aunt  Patsy ! 
"  That 's  where  he  goes  a  courting !  O,  won't  the  boys  laugh  when  I 
tell  'em  ?    Old  Danvers  courting  Aunt  Patsy  1 " 

And  in  his  delight  over  this  discovery  Phin  forgot  all  about  Jack's 

swearing. 

7.  r.  Trowbridge. 


DOWN   WITH    THE    DIVERS. 

'  T^EEP  down  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  a  mysterious  world  vaster  and 

^  richer  than  that  of  earth  or  air.  The  creatures  which  creep  and  swim 
in  it  are  hi  more  numerous  than  those  which  walk  upon  the  land  or  fly. 
It  is  not  level,  as  one  would  suppose,  judging  only  from  tiie  smooth  sandy 
beach  glistening  in  the  sun  ;  it  has  its  broad  plains,  deep  ravines,  and  high 
mountains.  '^  There  are  places,"  says  Lieutenant  Brooke,  who  sounded 
the  sea  along  the  route  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  "  where  Mont  Blanc  (the 
White  Mountain  of  the  Alps,  whose  summit  is  three  miles  above  sea  level) 
might  be  sunk  without  showing  its  peak  above  water." 

Much  of  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  found  to  be  chalk,  which 
when  dried  you  can  write  with,  and  in  which,  when  still  soft  and  wet,  creep 
countless  insects  so  small  that  the  naked  eye  cannot  distinguish  them.  In 
northern  latitudes  there  have  been  found  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

^  clustering  around  wrecked  ships,  great  reeds  and  twining  vines  and  plants 

of  varied  colors,  forming  beautiful  submarine  gardens.  In  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  south,  where  the  sun  shines  brightest  at  the  ocean's  bottom, 
the  reeds  and  plants  grow  to  be  trees,  and  the  gardens  become  forests 
of  bright  foliage.  Among  these  fishes  swim,  looking  like  birds  flying 
throngh  the  air.  Some  are  great  monsters,  going  about  to  destroy  and 
devour.  Here  are  rich  mineS|  of  coral,  peairl,  and  sponge.  There  is  a  coral* 
mine  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  known  as  the  '*  Silver  Banks  of  Hayti,"  which 
is  forty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide,  and  submerged  in  clear  water 
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from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  In  the  Indian  Ocean  there  are  others  which 
lie  four  bundred  feet  below  the  surface  and  are  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 
The  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  many  parts  of  the  "  Silver  Banks "  is  as 
smooth  as  a  marble  floor,  and  for  more  beautiful  and  variegated,  In  other 
parts  great  coral  columns  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  high  and  from  one 
foot  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  waves.  Arches 
spring  ieotr,  column  to  column,  giving  the  mines  the  appearance  of  some 
vast  cathedral  or  palace.  Shrubs  and  vines  grow  and  twine  about  these 
columns,  and  long  palm-like  leaves  of  varied  hues  wave  with  each  motion 
of  the  sea  as  if  fanning  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

There  are  beings  —  shall  we  call  them  genii  ?  —  that  daily  go  down  into 
the  ocean's  depths,  breathing  and  eating  and  drinking  and  walking  under 
the  sea  in  search  of  its  riches.    These  strange  creatures  resemble  huge 


monsters,  lar^r  than  the  hu^st  men,"  Their  heads  are  of  hard,  stiff  mate- 
rial strangely  shaped,  with  great  glass  eyes  \  and  from  the  back  of  their 
heads  grow  long  tails,  through  which  they  breathe.  Usually  they  have  no 
houses  in  the  ocean,  though  sometimes  they  are  found  living  and  laboring 
in  iron  houses  of  curious  form,  without  floors,  yet  into  which  the  water 
cannot  penetrate.  Of  course  you  have  already  guessed  that  these  genii 
are  divers,  and  that  their  houses  are  diving-bells. 

The  name  of  the  firat  genie  of  this  kind  Is  not  known.  Long  before 
any  one  had  built  the  diving-bell  there  were  men  whom  its  riches  tempted 
to  dive  naked  into  the  sea.  The  pearl  and  sponge  fishers  are  known  to 
have  practised  diving  in  the  waters  of  Europe  and  Asia  four  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.    Ths  sponge-divers  who  live  on  the  islands 
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and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranvan  Sea  are  a  strange  people,  balf-laad,  half- 
water  animals,  as  one  might  justly  call  them.  They  are  trained  from  infancy 
for  the  hazardous  labor.  They  have  among  their  curioua  customs  one 
which  prohibits  a  young  man  from  marrying  until  he  can  dive  to  a  great 
depth  and  bring  to  the  sur&ce  a  certain  number  of  sponges  each  day. 
They  fish  in  small  sailing  vessels  called  caiques,  each  carrying  six  or  seven 
divers.    These  natural  divers  descend  without  artificial  aid  to  a  great  depth. 


and  it  has  been  said  remain  under  water  as  long  as  two  minutes,  though 
this  is  very  doubtAil.  Onoe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  they  tear  the  sponges 
from  the  beds  where  they  grow  and  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Here  the 
poor  animal  soon  dies,  and  is  dried  in  the  sun,  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
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The  peari-divers  of  Ceylon  and  South  America  do  not  descend  to  sndh 
depths  as  the  sponge-divers.  They  have  a  framework  in  which  they  stand, 
and  they  take  down  a  basket  in  which  the  oysters  they  gather  are  deposited. 
They  are  armed  with  a  huge  knife,  with  which  to  fight  the  sharks  they  some- 
times encounter.  This  weapon  they  carry,  singularly  enough,  between  their 
te^th.  In  their  mouths  they  deposit  a  sponge,  from  whose  pores  they  suck 
the  little  air  which  remains  when  the  sponge  is  saturated.  When  he  reaches 
the  bottom  the  pearl-diver  leaps  from  his  frame,  fills  his  basket,  then,  as  a 
signal,  pulls  the  string  attached  to  the  boat  above,  and  the  basket  and 
frames  are  drawn  up.  The  diver  is  left  to  get  to  the  surface  as  he  can. 
This  these  experienced  swimmers  find  no  difficulty  in  doing.  The  South 
Sea  Islanders  may  be  said  to  almost  live  in  the  water.  Travellers  have 
described  their  numerous  feats,  such  as  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  search  of  a  nail ;  but  the  most  remarkable  I  have  heard  was  the  adventure 
of  a  number  of  them  in  search  of  an  anviUost  from  an  English  ship.  They 
found  it  without  difficulty,  but  could  not  bring  it  to  the  surface  on  account 
of  its  weight  So  they  dived  time  and  again,  and  by  turning  the  anvil  over 
and  over,  finally  landed  it  on  the  adjacent  beach. 

The  natural  divers  whom  I  have  described  are  barbarians.  Civilized  na- 
tions, from  an  early  period,  have  possessed  artificial  means  of  descending 
into  the  water.  Something  similar  to  the  diving-bell  and  diving-armor  was 
seen  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago.  In  1538  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  of  Germany  and  his  court,  besides  ten  thousand  other  spectators,  saw 
with  wonder  and  amazement  two  Greek  divers  descend  in  a  large  kettle 
into  the  water,  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  without  wetting  their  clothing  or 
extinguishing  the  light  In  1687  a  Boston  ship-carpenter,  named  William 
Phipps,  recovered  three  millions  of  dollars  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish 
ship  by  the  aid  of  a  diving-belL  Three  millions  was  looked  upon  as  a  much 
more  magnificent  fortune  two  hundred  years  ago  than  at  this  day,  and  the 
ship-carpenter  was  made  a  knight  by  King  James  of  England,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  first  person  to 
improve  and  scientifically  construct  a  diving-bell  was  Dr.  Edmund  Halley, 
and  to  him  the  honor  of  its  invention  is  usually  paid.  He  was  the  famous 
astronomer  who  discovered  the  comet  now  called  by  his  name,  and  who 
explained  the  mysteries  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  ocean  currents,  and  the 
trade-winds.  Dr.  Halle/s  diving-bell  was  made  of  wood  and  was  covered 
with  lead.  He  supplied  it  with  fresh  oxygen  when  submerged  by  sending 
down  barrels  of  air  to  be  emptied  into  it  After  Dr.  Halley  came  another 
inventor,  who  used  the  air-pump  for  forcing  fresh  air  into  the  bell.  With 
the  aid  of  this  impro#d  bell  the  divers  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
built  stone  piers  for  bridges  and  docks,  —  the  first  instance  of  the  diving- 
bell  being  used  for  such  purposes. 

The  secret  of  the  diving-bell  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  principle  of  its 
construction  Is,  that  air  and  water  will  not  mix,  and  that  a  volume  of  air 
can  be  forced  through  water  as  readily  as  a  stream  of  water  can  be  thrown 
into  the  air.    To  test  this,  take  a  deep  bowl  filled  with  clear  water,  a  goblet, 
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aad  a  small  lighted  wax-taper  set  in  a  piece  of  cork  large  enough  to  float 
it  Then  reverse  the  goblet  oyer  the  cork  in  the  bowl,  and  press  it  down- 
ward to  the  bottom.  The  water  will  rise  a  little  way  in  the  goblet,  but  the 
light  will  still  bum,  though  below  the  surface  of  the  water  outside.  But 
if  the  goblet  is  held  at  the  bottom  for  two  or  three  minutes  the  light  wiU 
be  extinguished  before  the  taper  has  burned  away.  The  reason  is  that 
the  air  within  the  goblet  becomes  fouled,  and  a  flame  requires  fresh  air  as 
well  as  fiieL  When  a  man  goes  down  in  a  diving-bell  he  is  in  the  same 
need  of  oxygen  as  the  candle.  Life,  as  well  as  flame,  must  be  fed.  The 
bell  itself  holds  enough  to  keep  an  occupant  alive  for  a  short  time,  but  not 
long.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  force  fresh  air  in  and  the  bad  air  out,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  air-pump  is  used. 

Persons  who  have  never  gone  down  in  a  diving-bell  may  think  a  trip 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  both  unpleasant  and  dangerous.  Old  divers  relate 
that  their  first  e£brts  were  attended  with  some  pain,  owing  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  air,  but  that  they  soon  came  to  feel  *'  quite  at  home  "  in 
the  belL  Hiram  Hill,  a  famous  diver  of  the  Western  rivers,  who  has  spent 
more  than  three  years  of  his  life  under  water,  has  said  that  he  now  feels 
as  much  pain  in  coming  up  into  the  air  as  he  at  first  did  in  descending. 
Another  diver  once  expressed  his  idea  of  the  pain  of  his  first  descent 
by  saying  he  ''had  a  humming  in  the  head  as  if  some  one  had  let  fly  a 
swarm  of  bees  there.''  Another  described  his  sensations  as  those  of  a  man 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  bands  of  iron.  The  danger  is  not  greater  than 
the  discomfort  Ladies  have  been  known  to  make  descents,  —  one  of  whom 
went  down  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  write  a  letter  to  her  mother  dated 
^  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  The  divers  themselves  never  think  of  the 
danger. 

*'  Fear  ?  "  exclaimed  a  diver,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  was  not  afraid  to 
go  down  in  the  bell  alone.  ''  If  any  one  is  afraid  he  Ul  never  do  for  a 
diver ! "  This  is  true  also  of  other  kinds  of  business,  from  that  of  the 
soldier  to  that  of  the  chimney-sweep. 

Conversation  cannot  be  carried  on  very  pleasantly  in  a  diving-bell,  owing 
to  the  great  compression  of  the  air  in  it  Divers  have  a  system  of  signals 
by  which  they  "  talk  "  with  those  above  who  work  the  air-pumps  and  lower 
and  raise  the  bell.  The  water,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  sounds,  is 
the  telegraph  which  they  employ.  The  diver  cannot  hear  any  sound  made 
by  those  at  the  pump,  but  those  in  the  open  air  can  distincdy  hear  any 
sound  made  by  him  in  the  bell  below.  When  he  wants  ''more  air"  he 
strikes  one  blow  with  a  hammer  on  the  side  of  the  bell ;  those  above  hear 
the  sound  borne  by  the  water,  and  obey  by  pumpin^  faster.  If  the  diver 
wishes  to  be  "  drawn  up  "  he  strikes  three  blows  ;  if  to  go  "  lower  down," 
four  ;  while  the  signal  to  "  stop,"  or,  as  a  diver  would  say,  "  hold  hard,"  is 
two  blows.  They  also  use  small  buoys  of  various  colors,  each  having  a 
different  significadon,  and  which,  set  free  firom  the  bell,  rise  to  the  surface. 
When  they  wish  to  say  something  unusual,  and  for  which  they  have  no 
signal  or  buoy,  they  write  the  message  on  a  board  with  chalk,  and  send 
it  up. 
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There  is  little  need  for  lamps  in  the  diving-bell,  for  the  sun  shines  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  penetrates  through  the  numerous  windows  in 
the  roof  of  the  bell.  The  light  is  of  course  not  so  bright  under  the  water 
as  above  it ;  still,  on  a  clear  day,  the  diver  can  see  to  read  or  write.at  the 
lowest  depths.  Often,  looking  through  the  windows  of  his  bell,  he  can 
see  the  clouds  passiug  along  the  sky.  Convex  lenses,  which  concentrate 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  have  sometimes  been  used  as  windows,  with  curious 
results.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  an  English  diving-master,  relates  that  while 
building  the  light  tower  at  Stonehouse  Point  he  went  down  one  very  hot 
day  with  bis  woricmen,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  when  the  bell  was 
twenty-five  feet  under  water,  his  clothes  were  set  on  fire  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  concentrated  by  one  of  the  convex  lenses  overhead. 

The  diviag'bell  has  been  called  the  "  Balloon  of  the  Sea  "  ;  but  the  com- 
parison is  not  just  and  fair  to  the  bell.  The  balloon  is  certainly  very 
handsome,  while  the  diving-bell  is  very  ugly ;  but  you  will  find  that  in 
real  life  beauty  and  usefulness  do  not  always  go  together,  while  ugliness 
and  goodness  are  by  no  means  always  strangers.  The  diving-bell  has  been 
man's  slave ;  the  balloon,  his  plaything.  The  balloon  has  done  lltde  to- 
wards making  known  the  la]vs  of  the  air,  while  the  diving-bell  has  told  us 
nearly  all  of  what  we  know  ot  the  lower  depths  of  the  sea.  I  confess  1  like 
the  patient,  slow  drudge  of  a  diving-beU,  on  whose  faithfulness  we  can 
depend,  better  than  I  do  the  flighty,  ungovernable  sprite  of  a  balloon. 


The  bell  is  furnished  with  benches,  on  which  the  divers  sit  or  stand  until 
the  bottom  is  reached.  They  then  step  otT,  and  set  to  work  in  the  narrow 
space  in  which  they  are  confined.    For  the  bell  is  the  diver's  pnson-honse. 
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which  he  cannot  leave  while  under  water,  although  the  bell  itself  can  be 
moved  about  This  is  its  great  disadvantage  ;  and  a  remedy  for  it  has  been 
sought  by  inventors.  What  was  needed  was  some  apparatus  not  too  heavy 
to  prevent  the  diver,  after  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  moving 
about  at  pleasure.  After  many  experiments  the  diving  apparatus,  or  armor, 
was  perfected.  r 

Diving  armor  is  generally  thought  to  be  only  about  forty  years  old,  but 
the  idea  of  it  is  much  older.  The  two  Greeks  who  descended  in  the  bell 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  wore  over  their  heads  large 
bladders,  which  contained  fresh  air  to  supply  them  for  two  minutes.  Dr. 
Halley,  the  inventor  of  the  bell,  used  also  a  leather  cap  with  g^ass  eyes 
which  covered  the  head  and  received  air  from  the  bell  by  means  of  a  tube. 
The  £stult  of  these  two  plans  was  that  in  making  the  cap  water-tight  about 
the  neck  the  wearer  was  choked  neaiiy  to  death.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  clothing  the  whole  figure  in  armor.  In  1721  a  man  named  John  Leth- 
bridge,  with  this  idea  in  his  head,  made  an  air-tight  cask  with  two  holes 
for  the  arms  and  two  more  for  the  legs,  and  a  glass  loophole  through  which 
to  see.  When  this  armor  was  in  use  it  looked  like  a  common  barrel  with 
arms  and  legs  and  one  eye.  This  was  objectionable  because  it  was  too 
tight  around  the  arms  and  legs ;  besides  the  diver  was  not  always  sure 
of  being  able  to  keep  his  legs,  and  at  best  could  only  lie  down  on  his  face. 
Still  John  Lethbridge  used  his  cask  for  forty  years  and  made  a  large  fortune 
with  it  In  1789  a  German  named  Klimgart  made  the  first  complete  armor 
for  diving.  The  head-piece  was  of  tin,  the  jacket  of  leather,  and  the  panta- 
loons and  boots  of  leather  hooped  with  brass.  There  were  two  pipes, — 
one  for  furnishing  fresh  air,  the  other  for  breathing  out  the  foul  air.  On  the 
back  was  carried  a  bag  which  contained  firesh  air.  The  armor  was  so  heavy 
that  it  was  almost  useless. 

It  was  not  until  1829  that  a  Frenchman,  named  Siebe,  invented  the  armor 
now  in  use.  It  is  made  almost  wholly  of  India-rubber,  only  the  helmet 
being  of  metal  and  leather.  The  trousers,  boots,  and  jacket  are  all  of  one 
piece,  and  the  diver  gets  into  it  up  to  the  neck  from  above,  just  as  one 
would  get  into  a  sack.  The  neck-piece  is  arranged  to  draw  closely  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  padded  so  as  to  keep  tight  without  chok- 
ing. In  the  same  way  India-rubber  rings  are  placed  around  the  wrists. 
There  are  no  gloves;  the  touch  of  the  fingers  must  often  be  the  diver's 
only  guide,  and  these  cannot  of  course  be  covered.  The  last  thing  he  puts 
on  is  the  helmet  This  covers,  but  does  not  rest  on  the  head,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  shoulders  and  breast  The  diver  adds  also  a  dagger  to  his 
belt  and  an  aze  in  his  left  hand  ;  on  his  breast  is  hung  a  heavy  weight  and 
at  his  back  another.  When  all  else  is  ready  the  mouth-piece  of  the  helmet 
is  screwed  on  by  one  assistant  while  another  at  the  same  instant  begins  to 
work  the  air-pump  which  supplies  the  helmet  with  air.  The  diver  then 
descends  into  the  water  by  a  ladder,  or,  jumping  overboard,  sinks  rapidly 
at  first,  but  more  slowly  after  a  time,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  principle  of  the  armor  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  belL    The 
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diver  breathes  the  air  contained  in  the  helmet,  instead  of  a  ttell ;  in  fact, 
the  helmet  is  a  miniature  bell.  The  tubes  through  which  he  breathes  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  bell.  Besides  these,  the  diver  carries  down 
attached  to  his  belt  a  rope  called  the  "  life  line,"  by  which  he  is  dravm  up 
at  a  signal,  in  case  of  accident.  His  means  of  talking  to  the  men  above 
are  this  line  and  the  tubes ;  the  signals  are  made  by  pulls.  The  weights 
are  required  to  sink  and  keep  the  diver  at  the  bottom.  On  kad  these 
weights  would  be  very  heavy;  in  water  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  weights 
of  eighty  and  one  hundred  pounds  are  not  felt ;  nor  is  the  weight  of  the 
armor  to  be  noticed.  The  diver,  thus  loaded  so  that  he  can  only  drag 
himself  along  on  land,  can  clamber  over  sunken  ships  or  rocky  reeis,  jump 
down  hatchways,  and  even  climb  masts  and  stanchions.  Divers  are  often 
masons  who  build  submarine  walls,  and  they  say  that  the  labor  of  moving 
a  large  stone  in  the  water  is  much  less  than  on  land.  Many  carry  down 
with  them  for  a  walking-stick  a  heavy  crowbar,  which  at  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  is  not  heavier  than  a  stout  cane  out  of  water. 


French  Diving  Appantufr 

An  improvement  even  on  Siebe's  armor  is  the  diving  apparatus  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  This  consists  chiefly  of  a  steel  reservoir  of 
^r  surmounted  by  an  air-chamber,  which  the  diver  carries  on  his  back, 
and  from  which  he  supplies  his  lungs  at  will  by  means  of  a  pipe  contiecting 
the  chamber  with  an  India-rubber  mouth-piece,  while  the  reservoir  is  kept 
supplied  by  the  force-pump.* 

Divers  are  not  only  masons  but  carpenters,  and  many  of  them  make 
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large  sums  by  patching  the  hulls  of  steamers  to  save  them  from  sinking. 
When  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  was  returning  to  England  from  her 
first  trip  to  America  some  years  ago,  she  sprung  aleak  below  the  water 
line,  and  began  rapidly  to  fill.  Efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  flow  of  water 
on  the  inside,  but  it  was  not  until  a  diver  went  down  on  the  outside  of 
the  ship  and  patched  the  hull  that  the  leak  was  stopped  and  the  vessel 
enabled  to  reach  Liverpool  in  safety.  During  the  Russian  War  the  English 
ship-of-war  Agamemnon  was  shot  through  below  the  water  line.  The  car- 
penter, who  had  formerly  been  a  diver,  at  once  put  on  his  armor,  and  while 
the  cannon-balls  were  falling  about  him  plunged  into  the  sea,  sank  to  the 
side  of  the  ship,  stopped  the  holes,  and  saved  her  from  sinking.  Since  that 
time  the  English  sailors  have  been  trained  to  use  submarine  armors. 

The  principal  work  of  the  diver  b  to  recover  lost  treasure  and  lost  ships. 
By  his  aid  a  sunken  vessel  can  be  searched  from  stem  to  stern,  and  every- 
thing of  value  stripped  from  it  as  cleanly  as  if  it  lay  on  the  beach  in  the 
hands  of  the  wreckers.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Royal  Charter  was 
sunk  on  the  English  coast,  and  the  divers  set  to  work  to  strip  her.  One 
day  one  of  them,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  roaming  about  in  the  hull  of 
the  sunken  vessel  came  upon  a  solid  bar  of  gold  worth  1 10,000.  In  i860 
the  ship  Malabar  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  remained  untouched 
until  1861,  when  a  single  diver  went  down  to  her  and  on  the  first  trip  found 
the  entire  treasure  of  the  vessel,  amounting  to  |  i,4joo,ooo.  From  the  wreck 
of  the  Lady  Charlotte  a  diver  named  John  Gann  recovered  $500,000  in 

gold. 

Major  Traverse, 


A    FAMILY    MYSTERY. 

REVEALED  BY  A  CHIlOrEY. 

HERE  I  am,  at  my  last  gasp.  I 've  stood  it  thirty-five  years  without 
flinching ;  but  now  my  time  is  come.  Pleasant  sky,  you  and  I  must 
part.  Bright  sun,  good  by.  Remember  I  'm  but  a  humble  instrument,  and 
forgive  me  for  smoking  in  your  face. 

Look,  iron-hearted  men,  See  how  a  hero  dies !  The  blood  is  settling 
under  my  finger-nails  (to  use  a  figure  of  speech),  yet  it 's  not  I  that  will 
cry  quarter ! 

Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  Here  I  am  alone  ;  shovel,  tongs,  cooking- 
stove,  —  all  gone  that  make  life  desirable  !  Yesterday  you  climbed  on  top 
of  the  house,  sirs,  and  tore  off  the  tin  roof,  rolling  it  up  into  parcels  like 
so  much  jelly-cake.  I  looked  on  and  saw  you,  but  the  bitterness  was  past. 
The  time  I  could  have  wept  was  the  day  the  family  —  my  family  —  had 
notice  to  quit  When  they  were  gone,  —  rocking-chairs,  work-baskets, 
cough-medicines,  and  all,  —  what  did  I  care  for  the  rest  ?  I  saw  you  pull 
down  the  walls  till  the  air  was  so  thick  with  plaster  you  could  have  cut  it 
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with  a  knife.  I  saw  jou  rip  up  the  chamber  floor  as  if  it  had  been  a  rag- 
carpet  I  watched  you  pulling  away  the  door-steps  where  she  used  to  go 
and  stand,  looking  up  and  down  the  street  I  saw  wondering  children  and 
old  women,  too,  coming  to  pick  up  shingles  and  clapboards  for  kindling. 
Little  by  little,  crash  after  crash,  down  went  the  house,  till  there  was  nothing 
left  standing  but  the  other  chimney  and  me.  And  this  morning  he  was 
taken ;  now  I  'm  sole  survivor.  Ah,  but  I  could  a  tale  unfold  ;  only  nobody 
listens.  Few  indeed  understand  the  language  of  chimneys.  (Talk  about 
the  language  of  flowers !) 

I  hear  some  foolish  fellow  say  I  look  like  a  monument  Well,  so  I  am  a 
monument,  smiling  at  grief  My  grief  began  to  come,  or  I  began  to  come 
to  grief,  last  winter,  when  I  first  heard  the  talk  about  "improving  the 
street"  I  knew  we  were  a  frame-house,  —  not  a  beauty,  —  one  story  with 
a  basement  kitchen,  and  most  likely  our  room  would  be  better  than  our 
company.  I  tell  you  I  hated  to  break  up  !  The  family  had  serious  talks 
about  it  over  the  kitchen  fire,  close  to  my  best  ear. 

<'  Mother,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rubbing  the  patched  knee  of  his  gray 
trousers,  "we  used  to  laugh  at  our  neighbors  on  the  ist  of  May;  who'll 
laugh  now  ?    Where  shall  we  go,  and  what  11  become  of  us  ?  " 

Think  of  his  appealing  to  her,  a  sick  woman,  that  sat  coughing  in  her 
chair  1  But  that's  always  the  way,  —  it  was  "mother  here,"  and  "mother 
there." 

"  Never  mind,  Abel,"  said  she,  cheerily ;  "  Nell  will  look  us  up  another 
rent,  and  John  will  pay  for  it  all  the  same." 

John  lives  in  Boston,  and  has  a  wife  with  "  blue  blood  in  her  veins."  I 
am  not  quite  clear  what  blue  blood  is,  but  it 's  something  that  keeps  her 
at  arms'  length  from  this  family. 

"  Ah,  well-a-day ! "  sighed  the  old  gentleman,  "  it 's  trouble  upon  trouble. 
I  've  been  a  broken-down  man  ever  since  that  mystery  of  Dick's." 

They  always  called  it  "  the  mystery." 

"  There,  there,  father,  don't  give  way.  Look  up  to  Heaven  and  have  faith ! 
'T  will  all  be  cleared  up  yet" 

But  no,  the  old  gentleman  only  looked  straight  ahead  for  consolation, 
into  the  bowl  of  his  tobacco-pipe.  Reckon  I''ve  reason  to  know  where  he 
looked.     Many 's  the  time  I  've  thought  I  should  choke  ! 

There  are  three  children,  John,  Nell,  and  Dick.  Only  one  at  home  now. 
Nell,  bless  her  heart,  I  always  did  my  best  to  draw  when  she  laid  on  the 
shavings.  She  'd  sing  even  a  coal-pit  into  good-humor.  Her  father  never 
could  understand  why  she  should  have  so  much  better  luck  than  he  had, 
making  a  fire.  (I  find  I  'm  getting  wheezy.  That 's  right,  little  boys,  put 
on  more  shingles  ;  it  warms  my  heart.) 

Now  I  '11  plunge  right  into  the  heart  of  my  story.  The  iaxX  is,  I  know 
more  about  it  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

A  year  ago,  when  Dick  was  attending  school,  he  came  home  one  night 
with  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger. 

"  How  splendid  I  Whose  is  it  ?  "  said  Nell,  flying  round  to  make  butter- 
toast  for  supper. 
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"  That 's  telling,*'  said  Dick  ;  "  what  if  it 's  my  own  ?  " 

"  Humph  !    Then  it 's  paste  !  " 

"  Paste  indeed  !     It 's  a  solitaire,  worth  seven  hundred  dollars." 

Nell  let  the  toast  bum.  She  put  the  ring  on  her  finger  and  twirled  it 
round  and  round.  Knowing  it  was  worth  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  "  its 
owner  would  n't  take  a  thousand,"  it  dazzled  her  eyes  almost  out  of  her  head. 

After  Dick  had  teased  her  long  enough,  he  told  her  it  belonged  to  James 
Van  Duster,  the  wealthiest  boy  in  school 

**  And  he  does  n't  know  I  Ve  got  it,"  added  Dick.  '*  I  just  slipped  it 
off  his  finger  when  I  was  helping  him  out  with  his  Greek.  Won't  it  be  a 
jolly  joke  when  he  goes  round  inquiring  for  it  to-morrow  ?  " 

^  O  Dick,  how  dared  you  ? "  said  Nell ;  and  then  I  smelt  the  toast 
burning,  and  heard  her  scraping  it  with  a  knife.  *'  The  ring 's  too  large, 
you  must  n't  keep  it  on  your  finger,  Dick ;  let  me  have  it  for  safe-keeping." 

"  You,  Nell  ?  Why,  you  'd  serve  it  up  in  the  toast-dip,  just  as  you  did 
the  salt-spoon  last  week." 

"  But  think,  Dick,  if  anything  should  happen  to  such  a  splendid  jewel ! " 

*'  Well)  there  won't  anything  happen,  so  don't  fret  If  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  losing  —  "  Dick  checked  himself^  and  I  suspect  he  blushed.  Nell,  with 
all  her  kindness  of  heart,  could  n't  help  laughing,  for  Dick  was  as  harum- 
scarum  as  the  breeziest  hurricane. 

I  felt  low-spirited  from  that  moment,  and  was  afraid  I  never  should 
breathe  freely  till  the  ring  was  fairly  out  of  the  house.  In  the  evening 
Dick  came  down  into  the  basement  kitchen  again  to  crack  some  butternuts. 
He  knelt  by  the  brick  hearth  and  began  to  pound.  I  could  have  told  him 
better  than  that ;  there  was  a  crack  in  a  comer  of  the  fireplace.  All  of  a 
sudden  off  slipped  the  ring  and  danced  into  it 

You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather  !  But  as  true  as  I  stand 
here  that  boy  went  whistling  up  stairs,  and  never  missed  the  ring  till  Nell 
asked  what  he  had  done  with  it  You  may  depend  there  were  a  few  remarks 
made  then  !  Dick  rushed  up  stairs  and  down,  and  the  whole  femily  went 
to  hunting.  Next  morning  a  carpenter  was  sent  for  to  take  up  the  boards 
under  the  dining-room  table.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  carpet  there,  and 
Dick  was  almost  sure  he  must  have  dropped  the  ring  when  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  his  knife. 

How  I  longed  to  be  heard !  I  talked  as  plainly  as  I  do  now ;  but  what 's 
the  use  when  people  will  insist  upon  it  that  it 's  "  the  wind  sighing  down 
chimney  ?  " 

Nell  suggested  that  the  ring  might  be  "  round  the  fireplace." 

"  You  're  *  warm,'  my  dear,"  said  I,  joyfully.  But  as  fate  would  have 
it,  they  only  picked  out  the  wrong  bricks,  and  did  n't  strike  deep  enough 
either.  Here  lies  that  solitaire,  as  solitary  as  Hamlet's  father's  ghost ! 
Here  it  lies,  at  the  northeast  comer,  eight  inches  from  the  surface. 

'*  What  of  that  ?  "  said  I,  tr3ring  to  be  as  philosophical  and  cold-blooded 
as  a  lightning-rod.  ^  Pshaw !  Nothing  but  the  dust  of  the  earth  any  way. 
I  mean  nothing  but  coal-dust  I    Peace  to  its  ashes  !  " 
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But  James  Van  Duster  did  n't  agree  with  me  on  that  subject  He  thought 
more  of  the  ring  than  he  did  of  his  best  friend.  He  was  n't  quite  as  absent- 
minded  as  Dick  took  him  to  be.  He  knew  when  the  solitaire  was  drawn 
off  his  finger  as  well  as  either  you  or  I  would  know.  And  being  a  high 
and  mighty  young  fellow,  with  a  mind  as  narrow  as  the  neck  of  a  half-ounce 
vial,  and  jealous  of  Dick  into  the  bargain,  what  should  he  do  that  morning 
but  send  an  officer  after  the  ring. 

You  might  have  heard  Mr.  Dean  groan  clear  across  the  street  The 
officer  was  very  polite,  and  listened  to  all  the  &mily  had  to  say,  but  whether 
he  believed  it  or  not  I  've  no  means  of  knowing.  All  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  old  Mr.  Van  Duster  interfered,  and  said  if  Dick  could  pay 
the  price  of  the  ring,  the  lowest  price,  — eight  hundred  dollars,  —  he  need  n't 
go  to  jail ;  the  matter  should  be  hushed  up. 

Eight  hundred  dollars !  Why,  old  Mr.  Dean  just  earned  his  salt  by 
tending  an  oven  at  a  bakery.  There  was  nothing  in  the  house  of  any  value 
but  Mrs.  Dean's  piano,  and  that  would  n't  bring  more  than  three  hundred. 
Of  course  it  went  though,  and  John  had  to  be  written  to  (I  don't  know 
what  his  blue-blooded  wife  said  !)  to  make  up  the  balance.  He  did  this  in 
the  shape  of  a  loan.  I  did  think  John  was  hard-faced.  He  might  have 
given  Dick  the  money  for  their  mother's  sake.  It  was  too  bad  for  such 
a  young  fellow  as  Dick  to  be  saddled  with  a  debt,  even  if  he  had  been 
careless. 

After  this  the  boy  could  n't  afford  his  time  to  go  to  school,  so  he  got  a 
clerkship.  At  first  he  held  up  his  head  with  the  best  of  them,  but  after 
a  time  the  cold  shoulder  was  turned  to  him.  The  Van  Dusters  hadn't 
kept  their  word ;  the  story  was  whispered  around  that  Dick  had  stolen  the 
solitaire  and  could  n't  return  it  because  the  Jew  he  had  sold  it  to  refused 
to  give  it  up. 

Dick  was  nearly  wild.  He  ran  away  to  work  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
I  believe  his  mother's  letters  were  all  that  sustained  him. 

**  Never  fear,  Dick,"  said  «he,  "  this  mystery  will  be'  cleared  up  in  God's 
good  time.  We  can't  see  why  the  trial  was  sent,  but  perhaps  it  was  to 
make  you  patient  and  full  of  charity  for  others.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  as  the  truth,  that 

'The  sorrows  of  jrour  yoathful  day 
Will  make  you  wise  in  coining  years.*  *' 

The  old  gentleman  gave  right  up,  and  the  care  of  the  whole  family  fell 
upon  Nell.     She  is  a  shrewd  little  manager,  and  has  found  enough  embroi-  J 

dery  and  copying  to  do  to  keep  off  starvation  ;  as  for  clothes  they  have  n't  ' 

had  many. 

She  is  a  most  remarkable  girl.  (I  do  hope  that 's  she  coming  round  the 
comer !)  All  the  amusement  she  seemed  to  have  was  going  to  the  door, 
standing  on  the  steps,  and  looking  down  the  street 

(More  shingles,  boys  !     I  'm  about  out  of  breath.) 

Ah  well,  what  with  Mrs.  Dean's  cough,  this  '*  mystery,"  and  all,  we  have 
been  a  suffering  family ;  but  we  have  our  blessings,  not  the  least  of  which 
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is  NeU.  We  have  had  some  cosey  tiroes  this  wioter  too,  popping  corn  over 
the  coals ;  but  it '»  all  paEt  now.  They  went  to  Thirty-fifth  Street  yes- 
terday. 

I  don't  icnow  how  I  could  have  borne  it  but  for  the  reflection  that  I  was 
dying  for  the  good  of  the  family.  Yes,  when  I  iall,  murder  will  out !  The 
ring  comes  to  light  1 

Boys,  you  're  sharp-eyed,  but  you  won't  get  it  I  keep  looking  out  for 
Nell ;  she  told  her  mother  she  should  watch  that  kitchen  chimney  when 
it  fell 

Bravo '.  There  she  stands  I  That 's  Nell,  the  modest  girl  in  the  blue 
dress,  with  the  bird  on  her  hat  Make  way  for  her.  Bravo,  Nell,  1  'm  reel- 
ing !  Hammer  away,  ye  Iron-hearted  roen,  I  've  got  my  death-blow.  Sharp, 
Nell,  1  'm  dow — dow — down  I 

"  Please,  sirs,  let  me  look  here  for  something  i  "  says  she. 


"Ves,  Nell,  look  in  the  northeast  comer.  Hurrah!  She's  found  it! 
That  revives  me  I  '  Hurrah  !  I  wish  I  had  some  hands  to  clap !  Three 
cheers  for  the  little  girl  in  blue  I     Fare — well ! 

SopAu  May. 


B^i  Dm,. 


Pfa/. 


BABY'S    DAY. 


O' 


PEN  3 
Day. 


1  win  begin. 
Open  fOnr  ejres,  nnomu! 

I  want  to  look  in. 
Ycfterdaj,  dear  tnamnM 

Otrt  of  joor  eye» 
There  pelted  two  Httle  boys 

Jnst  of  my  size. 
Are  tbey  tbcre  now,  nuniBK.' 

WboM  can  tbey  be? 
And  do  joa  lore  those  boys 

A«  jou  love  me? 


Does  my  mouth  look  pretty,  think. 
With  a  great  spoon  in  it? 

If  you  people  sp^  the  truth, 
I  am  sweet  enough  \ 

There  'a  no  need  of  ch<^ng  me 
With  your  sngaiy  stnC 

Mamma,  where  arc  you? 

You  are  the  sweet! 
Nicer  than  all 

They  can  give  me  to  eat 
Here  I  come  to  yon,  — 

Toes,  fii^^ers,  and  feet! 
Have  yoo  a  ktM  or  two 

Growing  for  me  ? 
Where  do  you  bide  them? 

Please  let  me  see ! 
Now  I  shall  steal  them,  — 

One,  two,  and  three. 


What  is  the 

For  Ijaby  t 
Duckle,  I  think, 

I  11  go  swimming  with  you. 
Doggie,  look  sharp, 

And  if  we  get  drowned. 
Fish  us  both  out. 

You  comical  hound  1 


J 
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Dick,  we  11  on  our  tnyels  go, 
I  've  two  feet,  don't  hold  me  so ! 
O,  my  shoes  won't  walk  a  bit  I 
Down  upon  the  floor  I  11  sit 
If  yon  think  I  've  had  a  M, 
You  're  mistaken,  that  is  all ! 
But  why  will  this  old  honse  shake, 
Every  single  step  I  take  1 

Now  get  oat  my  pony,  Dick  ! 
Whoa !     Gee  up  there  \  where  's  my 

stick? 
Over    the    world    and   away  to   the 

Clever  old  Dick,  we  must  get  there 

Or  the  bariey-candy  will  all  be  sold. 
And    we    can't    bay  a   gingerbread 
horse  bx  gold. 

O,  the  sand  blows  in  my  eye 
Here  is  Noddy's  Isle  close  by ; 
And,  —  don't  tell  me  that  I  fib !  — 
Dick,  it  looks  just  like  my  crib. 
Good  night,  pony!    Trot  away! 
I  've  done  riding  for  to-day. 
And  I  hear  my  mother  sing. 
Sweet    O  sweet  as  anything !  — 


My  baby  shall  go 

To  the  Island  of  Sleep, 
Where  soit  little  dream-waves 

Around  him  will  creep. 
And  when  the  moon  rises, 

Anray  in  her  boat. 
With  the  stars  rowing  races 

All  night  he  shall  Boat 
AaA  when  morning's  red  horses 

Spring  out  of  the'sea. 
As  swift  as  a  sunbeam 

He'll  come  back  to  me. 


t 
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TWO  DAYS  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

SECOND   DAY. 

"T^O-MORROW"  dawned,  and  showed  a  drizzling  rain,  coming  down 

^  in  slow,  sulky  fashion,  as  if  determined  to  last  all  day.  In  the  hotel 
it  would  have  been  hardly  bearable,  but  underground,  what  difference  could 
it  make?  and  we  put  on  the  mustard-colored  uniform  with  enthusiasm. 
To-day's  experience  began  like  yesterday's,  only  now  there  were  two 
guides,  and  a  party  of  three  besides  ourselves.  The  younger  guide  carried  a 
basket  of  provisions  on  which  we  were  to  dine  at  the  end  of  the  route, 
and  a  can  of  oil  slung  on  his  left  hip.  Warned  by  past  experience,  the 
Major  exchanged  his  hat  for  a  stuffed  skull-cap  of  the  same  pleasing  color 
as  his  uniform,  and  designed  to  soften  the  inevitable  bumps  received  in 
"  Fat  Man's  Misery."  Harry  provided  himself  with  a  paper  box,  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  two  of  the  curious  cave  crickets,  looking  like  the  ghosts  of  a 
daddy-longlegs  and  a  grasshopper  combined.  They  scurried  away  as 
Harry  tried  to  catch  them,  dropping  legs  about  promiscuously,  and  scaling 
the  walls  as  well  on  three  as  on  six. 

In  the  Bat  Chamber,  not  far  from  the  Vestibule,  thousands  of  bats  clung 
and  squeaked  as  one  of  the  party  threw  a  stone  or  two  in  passing.  These, 
with  the  crickets  and  eyeless  fish,  are  the  only  living  inhabitants  of  the  Cave. 
Josie  suggested  taking  a  bat  home  and  trying  to  tame  it,  but  changed  her 
mind  as  she  looked  at  the  strange  body  and  wicked  little  eyes  of  the  elfish 
thing  Harry  picked  up  and  presented  her. 

So  we  passed  on,  reaching  the  Giant's  Coffin  after  a  time,  and  stooping 
almost  to  the  ground  as  we  squeezed  through  a  narrow  way,  from  which 
opens  the  "  Long  Route."  By  and  by  came  "  Fat  Man's  Misery,"  just  a 
zigzag  til  rough  the  small  holes  in  the  rocks.  Then  the  "  Vale  of  Humilia- 
tion," where  one  must  go  almost  on  his  hands  and  knees  or  not  at  all, 
and  this  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Harry  chuckled  privately  over  the  young 
lady  who  would  not  wear  the  mustard-colored  uniform,  and  who  presently 
came  out  from  the  Vale  into  Great  Relief  Avenue  looking  very  much  dis- 
gusted, and  declaring  she  wanted  to  go  back.  Certainly,  the  extra  guide 
said,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of  return  than  tlirough  this  same  valley, 
whereupon  the  young  lady  was  silent  and  walked  on,  throwing  her  pretty 
travelling-dress  over  her  arm. 

Passing  over  the  bridge  of  the  "  Bottomless  Pit,"  up  and  down  ladders, 
through  holes,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  we  came  at  length  to  the  brink  of 
the  River  Styx,  shut  in  by  rocky  walls,  and  flowing  silently  through  a  cavern 
of  stillness.  The  stone  which  Harry  dropped  in  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rocky  roof  covering  it  splashed  far  below,  sending  up  a  faint  echo.  We 
looked  for  a  moment  into  its  dark  depths,  and  passed  on  gladly  to  Lethe, 
but  a  short  walk  beyond.    More  blackness,  —  a  river  of  ink  disappearing 
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Suddenly  around  a  comer  of  rock  ;  dark  clifFs  roofing  over  the  entrance, 
and  no  ripple  or  breath  of  air  to  give  token  of  life.  Drawn  up  at  one  side 
was  a  small  flat  skiff,  and,  remembering  the  nearly  impassable  places  we 
had  crawled  through,  Harry  at  once  asked,  "  How  could  you  ever  get  a  boat 
as  ^  as  this  ?    It 's  three  miles  In,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Just  three,"  said  one  of  the  guides.    "  The  boat  came  in  by  bits,  a  lot  o' 
men  taking  a  board  apiece.    There  ought  to  be  more  than  one,  for  if  there  's 


a  big  party  we  have  to  make  two  trips.     It 's  pleasant,  though,  standing 
OQ  the  shore,  and  seeing  another  party  navigate  the  river,  their  torches 
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shining  on  the  water  and  agin*  the  roof  and  wall  as  they  poke  along.  It* 
makes  a  pictur*,  —  particularly  if  the  boatman  happens  to  be  a  black  fel- 
ler." 

As  he  talked  we  took  our  places^  the  older  guide  shoved  off,  we  rounded 
the  projecting  rock,  and  glided  along  between  the  gray  walls  arched  over 
by  a  roof  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height. 

"  It 's  like  going  through  some  old  cathedral  aisle  at  midnight,"  said  Josie. 
**  And  there  is  a  sort  of  gallery  half-way  up,  just  like  a  church.  There  are 
niches  underneath  too^  —  windows,  or  perhaps  places  for  busts." 

'^  A  gentleman  as  came  in  here  once,"  remarked  the  guide,  '<  said  them 
niches  was  just  the  places  for  the  busts  of  disappointed  politicians.  They  'd 
be  filled  mighty  quick,  I  reckon,  ef  't  was  so." 

The  laugh  which  followed  echoed  back  so  sweetly  and  wildly  that  at 
once  we  were  silent,  and  then  the  guide  began  a  plaintive  negro  song, 
pausing  between  each  line,  the  echo  of  the  first  coming  back  about  the 
time  of  the  third.  No  pen  could  give  the  wonderful  effect  of  that  sweet, 
reluctant  echo,  coming  to  us,  it  seemed,  from  remote  and  unknown  distances, 
never  trod  by  human  foot 

"  'T  is  the  singing  of  the  Sirens,"  Harry  whispered  low,  and  then  we 
were  still  again,  and  listened,  with  no  desire  for  speech,  as  we  floated  on 
for  a  mile  and  more.  The  last  half  of  Lethe  is  called  Echo  River,  and  here 
the  echoes  are  still  finer.  They  ended  at  last,  and  then  came  silence, — 
silence.  When  green  things  stop  growing,  and  sun  and  moon  hold  their 
breath,  you  will  know  what  that  silence  is  like. 

Parallel  with  the  river  runs  an  avenue  called  Purgatory,  but  no  one  cared 
to  give  up  Lethe  for  this  place  of  groans,  from  which  the  loudest  and  most 
doleful  echoes  seened  to  come.  Not  one  wanted  to  leave  the  boat,  but 
fiv^  miles  of  marvels  were  still  to  be  explored,  and  very  reluctantly  we 
picked  up  our  lamps  and  stumbled  on.  *'  Silliman's  Avenue  "  came  next, 
forty  feet  high,  and  then  the  *^  Infernal  Regions,"  where  one  must  constantly 
guard  against  stepping  into  pits ;  then  an  opening  called  ^  Cascade  Hall," 
where  one  hears  the  plash .  of  water  from  an  unseen  fountain  ;  "  Ole  Bull's 
Concert-room " ;  "  Martha's  Vineyard,"  the  walls  covered  with  curious 
stalactical  formations  like  bunches  of  grapes  ;  the  ^'  Standing  Rocks,"  and 
curious  columns,  before  each  and  all  of  which  our  guide  paused  with  a 
'*  Here  you  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Here 's  your  slack tites  and  slag- 
mites  ! " 

'Mt  's  too  much,"  said  Harry,  at  last  ^  Nine  miles  of  perpetual  amaze- 
ment is  as  bad  as  nine  dinners  in  one  day.  And  I  'm  so  far  gone  now 
that  I  can't  admire  anything  but  that  ever-retreating  dinner-basket  When 
are  we  to  stop  ?  " 

The  eighth  mile  was  performed  in  profound  silence,  not  even  a  lamp  lifted 
to  admire  and  examine,  —  the  '* Hanging  Rocks"  and  "EHndo  Avenue," 
and  a  dozen  other  noteworthy  spots,  all  needing  a  column  at  least  of  de- 
scription ;  but  enthusiasm  was  dead,  and  not  till  the  guide  rounded  to,  and 
the  file  of  stumblers  stumbled  into  a  group  around  that  basket,  did  it  revive. 
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We  were  in  Washington  Hall,  but  cared  not  a  straw  for  WaBbington  or 
anybody  else  as  we  sank  down  wearily  on  sharp  comers  of  rocks,  and 
watched  the  unfolding  and  taking  out  of  cold  chicken  and  rolls.  Then  a 
march  on  the  double  quick  began,  for  every  fresh  bone  to  be  picked 
required  a  going  after  it,  and  the  ration  of  bones  for  each  can  only  be 
guessed  by  one  who  has  been  there.  Relics  of  numberless  dinners  lay  all 
about  Ale  and  wine  bottles  in  piles ;  bones  and  bits  of  bread,  and  part 
of  a  chicken  in  good  preservation,  which  the  guide  affirmed  had  been  there  * 
a  month,  and  would  last  good  a  year,  in  the  dry  air. 

A  dinner  eaten  eight  miles  from  daylight  is  something  to  remember,  but 
like  everything  else  it  came  to  an  end,  and  with  fresh  courage  we  prepared 
for  the  last  mile,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  nine.  The  proportions  of 
the  rooms  are  no  greater,  but  walls  and  ceilings  are  lined  by  crjrstallization, 
with  every  variety  of  spar,  and  the  snow-white  glitter  dazzles  the  eye.  Here 
and  there  some  barbarian  has  written  his  name  in  lamp*smoke  on  the  pure 
sur&ce.  There  should  be  a  law  against  such  desecration,  and  if  persisted 
in,  the  author  should  be  left  on  the  '*  Rocky  Mountains,"  which  one  must 
climb  before  reaching  the  last  hall,  or  in  the  desert  valley  known  as  '*  Dis- 
mal Hollow,"  where  a  little  time  of  quiet  reflection  would  probably  make 
him  desire  to  mend  his  '*  tricks  and  manners  "  permanendy. 

In  this  valley  the  guide  bums  oiled  paper  to  show  the  wilderness  of 
desolation,  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  worse  Hades  than  the  black 
concave  overhanging  the  blacker  rocks,  stretching  away  on  every  side  into 
unknown  darkness.  With  a  long  breath  we  picked  up  our  lamps,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  a  small  chapel,  so  called  from  the 
altar  at  the  end,  over  which  hangs  a  curtain  formed  by  the  stalactical  ooze. 
Behind  this  Harry  at  once  penetrated,  the  £unt  gleam  from  the  lamp  shin- 
ing through  the  transparent  folds  and  lighting  up  the  little  altar  like  a 
shrine.  The  guide's  nine-mile  lecture  on  "slacktites  and  slagmites"  was 
over,  and  he  sat  peacefully  smoking  and  waiting  our  pleasure.  Josie  broke 
off  little  bits  here  and  there,  loading  down  her  much-enduring  pocket,  and 
the  Major  looked  at  his  watch. 

*'  Half  past  three,"  he  said.  *'  Over  six  hours  to  this  point,  and  now  we 
must  do  it  all  over  again.    Up,  lamps,  and  at  it  I  " 

Six  miles  to  Lethe,  and  the  last  half-mile  gone  over  with  the  hips  higher 
than  the  head !  If  one  could  have  convenientiy  yielded  to  exhaustion,  it 
would  have  been  done  at  once,  but  the  motives  for  going  on  were  too  strong 
to  admit  of  weakness.  Like  the  hor^  in  the  story,  so  tightly  reined  up 
that  he  could  never  give  out,  we  pressed  on,  stopping  only  at  the  river 
for  one  of  the  eyeless  fish,  who,  seeing  no  danger,  swam  right  into  the 
net  held  before  his  unsuspecting  nose,  and  was  at  once  transferred  to  a 
bottie  of  alcohol  and  Harry's  pocket  To-day  his  pearly,  spotiess  littie 
body  floats  in  the  same  phial,  standing  now  on  Harry's  mantel.  Looking 
at  it,  you  see  that  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  forward  of  the  gills,  the 
stomach  being  directiy  behind  the  brain.  There  is  no  visible  eye,  though 
with  the  microscope  it  is  said  the  collapsed  socket  can  be  seen     The  organ 
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has  died  out  from  want  of  use.    I  am  not  certain  either  that  he  has  any 

nose,  for  as  there  is  nothing  to  smell,  it  would  dwindle  and  become  extinct 

on  the  same  principle  as  the  eye. 

Up  stream  again,  thinking  all  tho  way  how  impossible  it  is  to  see  all  in 

one  day.    More  weary  stumbling,  and  at  last  starlight  and  something  to 

smell,  and  a  hot  supper  and  then  bed.    Neither  one  day  nor  ten  in  the 

Mammoth  Cave  can  give  a  full  idea  of  even  a  part  of  its  wonders,  and  to 

know  them  better  than  this  mere  outline  allows,  you  must  read  some  of 

the  many  books  upon  it,  and  end  with  a  fortnight  or  so  at  the  Cave  Hotel, 

where,  having  once  paid  the  fees  for  the  "  Short "  and  "  Long  Routes,"  you 

are  at  liberty  to  go  in  free  every  day  in  the  year.    A  half-dozen  smaller  ^ 

caves  are  scattered  about  the  county,  and  if  you  take  time  to  visit  the 

negro  cabins  near  the  hotel  you  will  hear  a  separate  legend  for  each  one, 

and  begin  to  wonder  how  any  rash  mortal  ever  dared  first  to  penetrate  the 

shadowy  avenues  and  winding  labyrinths  guarded  for  long  ages  by  the 

silent  **  spirit  of  the  Cave." 

Helen  C,  Weeks. 


HOW  WE  HUNG  THE  "MAY-BASKETS.'' 

OF  all  the  merry  old  Saxon  sports  our  sturdy  great-grandfathers  brought 
over  with  them  from  "Merry  England,"  which  through  the  whole 
year  could  compare  with  those  of  May  ? — with  "  May  Day  "  and  its  fiower- 
seekings,  the  ribboned  "May-pole,"  and  the  pretty,  flower-crowned  May 
queen,  and  last,  but  not  least  (in  our  own  times),  the  "  May-baskets,"  — 
those  frolicsome  flittings  in  the  gathering  dusk  ! 

Perhaps  some  of  our  town  readers  never  hung  a  May-basket,  —  possibly 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  Sorry  for  them  !  They  've  lost  a  deal  of  fun  ; 
and  for  their  benefit  I  '11  try  to  explain  a  little. 

A  May-basket  is — well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it ;  but 't  is  some- 
thing to  be  hung  on  a  door.  Made  of  paper  generally,  it  contains  almost 
anything,  by  way  of  small  presents,  you  have  a  mind  to  put  into  it,  together 
with  your  respects,  best  wishes,  —  love,  perhaps.  It  is  hung  after  dark  at 
the  door  of  anybody  the  hanger  fancies.  Which  done,  the  said  hanger 
knocks  and  scampers.     If  a  boy,  it^  a  great  disgrace  to  get  caught  by  a  |^ 

girl.  Such  a  failure  implies  a  lack  of  masculine  spunk.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  hanger  be  a  girl,  why,  she  rather  ought  to  be  caught.  It  disgraces 
the  boy  again  not  to  catch  her.  And  the  reward  of  catching,  as  I  've 
always  understood  it  (from  a  boy's  stand-point),  is,  if  the  parties  can  thus 
agree,  a  kiss  in  the  dark,  and  the  young  lady's  society  homeward. 

Right  sorry  am  I  that  all  these  jolly  customs  are  passing  away.  They 
are  thought  not  quite  genteel  enough  for  the  young  people  of  this  genera- 
tion,—  too  rompish  and  bouncing.    And  are  we  happier  in  our  "sets,"  with 
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our  cold  nods  and  airs  of  indiflerence,  dian  when  a  wlic^  ^nlbgc  jomed 
hands  around  its  May-pole  ?    Well,  I  hope  we  arc 

But  1  stin  know  a  little  rustic  neighboiiiood,  away  back  among  the  moon- 
tains,  where  as  yet  the  boys  and  girl&  have  never  dreamed  that  the  dear 
old  May  games,  with  *^  baskets  "  in  the  vesper,  are  not  the  very  pink  of 
gentility.    There  I  love  to  go  back  (for  it  nsed  to  be  my  homeX  and  when 
May  night  comes  roand  get  oat  a  certain  boy  friend  of  mine,  and  race  and 
run  and  **  scrimmage  "  ap  and  down,  with  a  troop  of  merry  girls  hard  behind 
OS,  —  girls  who  (I  doubt  if  1  ought  to  tell  it)  will  get  over  a  five-rail  fence 
quicker  than  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.     Sometimes,  despite  all  our  doub- 
ling and  dodging,  we  bring  up  on  a  brush-he^  and  are  caught  in  wofnl 
plight ;  and  then  we  are  poked  and  pinched  and  laughed  at    Or,  what  is 
still  more  rare,  by  dint  of  hard  scampering  we  catch,  actually  catch,  the 
agile  sirens  flitting  on  before  us.    And  then  the  homeward  walk  in  the  warm 
May  evening,  with  the  broad  red  moon  peeping  up  over  the  dark,  spruce- 
dad  ridges  ;  iioggy  voices  in  the  swamp  below,  and  the  whippoorwill  chant- 
ing  from  tbe  white  ledges  up  in  the  shrubby  pasture.     Quite  romantic 
when  done  according  to  programme. 

Sometimes,  though,  it  was  anytkiMg  but  romantic  Ah  !  I  still  remember 
a  May  night  when  this  same  Tom  Edwards  and  I  were  lads  or  boys  (which 
is  it  a  fellow  is  when  he's  eleven  —  and  twelve?)  It  makes  me  shrug  to 
think  of  it  yet  1  wonder  if  two  little  chaps  ever  did  get  into  such  a  scrape 
and  catch  it  so  before ! 

As  usual  there  was  but  one  house  in  the  neighborhood  where  we  really 
cared  to  hang  baskets.  We  hung  them  elsewhere  out  of  friendliness ;  but 
those  going  to  the  L3mches  were  more  carefrilly  prepared  than  the  rest. 
For  there  was  Cad  and  Jess  and  Lorette,  especially  Lorette.  Perhaps  Tom 
would  have  said  ^  especially  Jess." 

But,  bless  you!  it  was  about  as  much  as  a  fellow's  neck  was  worth  to 
go  there  with  a  May-basket 

For  O,  they  kept  a  great  fearful  dog, — old  Scoge,  of  hateful  menior>\ 
Was  n't  I  glad  when  the  dog-law  came  and  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
iniquities !     And  the.  old  gendeman  head  of  the  fiunily  was  worse  still. 

*<  Old  Jock  Lynch,"  as  his  neighbors  called  him,  was  a  bear,  —  a  grizzly 
one.  It  had  been  a  long  time,  too^  since  he  was  a  cub ;  and  he  had  for* 
gotten  all  about  how  he  felt  then,  I  suppose.  To  this  day  I  have  n't  qmte 
got  over  my  amazement  that  he  should  have  been  the  frither  of  Lorette. 

He  was  down  on  boys  and  all  their  *  silly  quirks,"  and  had  a  long-stand* 
ing  antipathy  to  the  May*basket  business.  Rather  than  to  have  fallen  into 
his  hands,  we  would  have  taken  ^  Alvarado's  Leap,"  and  risked  it 

But  the  sentiment  which  urged  us  on  to  brave  these  dangers  was  a 
strong  one,  —  strong  enough  to  carry  us  through  them.  I  remember  that 
for  a  whole  week  before  the  May  night  In  question  we  had  been  spending  the 
nights  together  laying  our  plans.  But  it  was  a  tough  problenu  We  could  n't 
seem  to  manage  it,  till  along  toward  morning  of  the  night  before  Tom 
waked  up  all  oi  a  sudden. 
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"  Kit,  Kit,"  whispered  he,  "  I  've  got  it  now  1  I  Ve  just  thought  how 
we  can  do  it" 

"  How  ? "  exclaimed  I,  broad  awake  at  the  happy  announcement 

"  You  know  their  old  corn-crib,  J^ack  of  the  buildings,  in  the  garden  ? 
Well,  we  '11  hang  'em,  and  cut  round  through  the  garden,  among  the  lilac- 
bushes,  and  get  into  the  corn-crib.  You  know  the  little  door  in  the  end 
buttons  on  the  outside  and  hasps  on  the  inside.  We  '11  unbutton  it,  slip  in, 
and  hasp  it  to ;  and  in  the  night  so,  even  if  they  should  come  round  into 
the  garden,  they  won't  mistrust  we  're  in  there." 

"  That 's  just  the  thing,  t om." 

''  Yes  ;  and  we  '11  run  in  there  after  every  one, — we  've  got  three  to  hang^, 
you  know.  They  '11  think  we  've  run  off  down  the  road  toward  home,  and 
chase  on  after  us.  We  can  hear  everything  they  say  through  those  great 
wide  cracks  in  the  crib.  O,  won't  it  be  ftm  to  hear  them  talk  and  wonder 
where  we  went  ? " 

Fun  alive  1  We  did  n't  sleep  another  wink  that  night,  the  very  thoughts 
of  it  were  so  exciting. 

The  next  evening  was  warm,  but  moonless. 

*'Just  the  right  sort,"  said  Tom,  as  we  were  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
baskets,  to  see  that  the  *'  fixin's  "  had  not  losVout,  and  that  the  pins  were 
in  right  for  hanging  them  to  the  door. 

We  waited  till  ten  o'clock,  however.  It  would  be  better  to  let  the  elder 
Lynch  go  to  bed,  if  he  would,  before  getting  too  near.  From  a  safe  dis- 
tance we  kept  watch  ;  and  when  at  length  a  light  had  been  seen  to  appear 
and  shortly  after  disappear  from  a  window  thought  to  belong  to  his  bed- 
room, we  entered  the  premises  and  made  our  way  stealthily  round  to  the 
corn-crib.  At  that  season  it  was  nearly  emptied  of  com.  We  unbuttoned 
the  door  and  crept  in.  It  had  rather  a  mousey  smell,  but,  as  Tom  had 
predicted,  was  just  the  place  to  make  our  head-quarters  in. 

We  listened  ;  all  was  quiet 

"  Now  for  it,"  said  Tom ;  and,  leaving  two  of  the  baskets  there  in  the 
crib,  we  took  Cad's  and  stole  round  to  the  door.  Tom  was  to  pin  them 
on,  and  I  was  to  knock  j  we  had  brought  an  old  mortar-pestle  for  that 
purpose. 

'*  All  ready,"  whispered  Tom,  pressing  in  the  pin. 

Two  ponderous  knocks  from  the  pestle !  and  in  the  crack  of  a  whip  we 
were  round  and  safely  housed  in  the  old  crib.  We  even  thought  it  took 
them  some  time  to  get  out  But  they  came  out  at  last,  —  Cad,  Jess,  and 
Lorette,  with  Dan,  their  little  brother,  — and  raced  off  down  the  road,  while 
we  lay  and  snickered. 

They  were  wofuUy  at  &ult,  though,  and  by  and  by  came  back,  wondering 
and  not  a  little  chagrined. 

*<  Have  n't  seen  a  thing  of  them,"  said  Jess. 

*'  Nor  a  sound  either,"  said  Lorette. 

''  O,  they  're  round  somewhere,"  said  Cad,  taking  down  her  basket 
'*  Let 's  go  in  and  wait    They  'U  be  back." 
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We  let  them  wait  some  time,  though. 

"  Shy  is  the  word  now,"  whispered  Tom.  "  They  *11  rush  out  the  moment 
the  pestle  strikes  next  time." 

But  after  all  had  for  a  long  time  been  still  we  ventured  round  agsun  with 
the  second,  basket 

**  Guess  we  Ve  out-winded  them,"  said  Tom.  "  They  're  abed  by  this 
time." 

But  with  the  first  stroke  of  the  pestle  the  door  flew  open,  and  out 
rushed  all  three  of  the  girls  at  a  pop.  Coming  out  of  a  bright  light,  though, 
thd}^  were  unable  to  see  us  quick  enough.  Dodging  noiselessly  back,  we 
scuttled  away  among  the  lilaes,  and  regained  the  crib  once  more.  Old 
Scoge  sprang  out,  barked,  and  took  a  turn  through  the  garden.  We  trem- 
bled ;  he  did  n't  happen  to  nose  us  out,  though,  but  ran  off  after  Dan  and 
the  girls,  who  were  chasing  down  the  road  again. 

**  A  pretty  snug  shave,"  muttered  Tom,  drawing  a  long  breath.  And  just 
then  the  gruff  paternal  voice  was  heard  demanding  from  his  bed-chamber 
what  all  that  noise  and  rumpus  was  about  that  time  of  night.  Here 
Mother  Lynch  probably  informed  him  of  the  day  of  the  month  ;  for  after  a 
pause  he  snorted,  "  First  day  o'  May !  Little  scullions  I  I  'd  like  to  get 
hold  of  'em  I  " 

Prayerfully  hoping  he  wouldn't,  we  waited  for  the  girls  to  come  back, 
which  they  at  last  did,  utterly  nonplussed  at  their  failure  to  get  the  least 
clew  to  our  whereabouts. 

"I  know  it's  Kit  and  Tom,"  said  Jess,  "but  where  did  they  go  to  so 
quick  ?  " 

".That 's  the  question,"  whispered  Tom. 

"  They  *11  hang  another,  I  guess,"  said  Lorette ;  "  I  have  n't  had  any  yet" 

The  little  minx  doubtless  knew  she  had  good  reason  to  expect  one. 

Here  the  father  was  heard  ordering  them  into  the  house  —  and  to  bed. 

"  This  time 's  the  rubber,"  whispered  Tom.  ^^l  do  hope  Old  Jock  won't 
come  out,  or  Scoge  either ;  he  almost  smelled  us  out" 

We  waited  a  full  half-hour.  There  was  too  much  at  stake  to  make  time 
any  object  Then,  with  trembling  and  palpitation,  we  edged  round  for  the 
third  and  last  time;  but  ere  Tom  could  pin  on  the  basket,  the  door  was 
opened  with  a  jerk,  and  a  savage  grab  made  from  a  big,  brawny  hand.  We 
sprang  away  like  cats,  traversed  the  garden  and  dived  into  the  crib.  Scoge 
was  after  us  too ;  his  great  ugly  head  entered  with  us,  but  a  knock  on  the 
nose  from  the  pestle  made  him  withdraw  it ;  and  we  got  the  door  to,  and 
hasped  it  But  the  racket  thus  made  had  betrayed  us  ;  and  Scoge,  too,  was 
now  worrying  at  the  crib. 

"  Gone  into  the  corn-crib ! "  shouted  little  Dan,  running  up. 

'*  Into  my  corn-crib  I "  exclaimed  his  fother,  stumbling  out  through  the 
currant-bushes.    "  Hold  'em,  Scoge  !    Hold  *em  ! " 

"  We  're  in  for  it  now !  "  gasped  Tom,  "  and  no  mistake." 

But  the  girls  did  n't  come  out ;  that  was  one  comfort 

"  And  they  've  hasped  the  door,  too,"  cried  Dan,  trying  it 
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"  O,  they  want  to  stay,  do  they  ?  "  chuckled  the  old  man.  "  Button  the 
door,  Dan.    They  shall  stay  till  to-morrow.    Whose  boys  are  they  ?  " 

Dan  did  n't  know. 

"  Whose  boys  are  ye  ?  " 

We  kept  quiet ;  it  would  n*t  mend  matters  to  confess  now. 

**  Won't  talk,  will  ye  ?    Go  get  the  goad-stick,  Dan.    I  '11  make  'em  talk." 

Dan  brought  the  goad,  a  long  white-oak  one,  with  a  fearful  brad,  made 
from  an  old  awl.    We  knew  that  goad-stick,  and  shuddered. 

<<  You  little  skites ! "  growled  Old  Jock,  thrusting  the  goad  in  through 
the  wide  chinks,  and  prodding  at  random.  "  See  if  you  won't  talk !  'J  Tom 
got  the  first  pricks,  and  squawked  and  screeched,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Old  Zack  Edwards's  boy,  if  I  live,"  muttered  the  old  wretch.  "  Voice 
just  like  old  Zack's." 

"  O,  don't,  father,  don't  hurt  them  so  I "  pleaded  Jess  from  the  window. 

"  You  go  to  bed,  gaL  Now  who 's  t'  other  one  ? "  bradding  recklessly 
into  the  comer  where  I  was  crouching. 

Heavens  !  how  I  yelled  1 

"O  ho,"  laughed  he,  "the  old  Deacon's  son,  sure's  the  world.  Might 
have  brought  him  up  better,"  bradding  again.  "  Take  that,  .you  Deacon's 
son !    How  does  that  taste  ?  " 

^  Now  don't,  father,  please  don't  I "  cried  Cad,  coming  into  the  garden. 

"  Go  back,  gal !    Step  I " 

Cad  vanished. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  with  a  few  farewell  prods  at  us,  "  you  stay  here 
till  morning."    And  with  this  pleasant  good  night  he  left  us,  cribbed. 

This  was  rather  rough  usage  from  a  man  whom  we  had  fond  hopes  of 
making  our  £ither-in-law,  certainly.  But  we  had  to  stand  it.  We  could  n't 
even  get  out  of  the  crib ;  for  it  was  a  stanch  one,  and  could  n't  be  burst 
And  that  old  button  was  a  most  incorruptible  one.  No  amount  of  fingering 
through  the  cracks  could  stir  it  a  hair's-breadth. 

"  Kit,  we  're  in  a  dreadful  scrape,"  said  Tom. 

"A  dreadful  scrape,"  said  I.  Several  hours  passed.  We  didn't  say 
much  ;  we  were  profoundly  taken  down,  and  sat  looking  at  the  stars  through 
the  cracks.  Despite  the  general '  misery  of  the  situation,  I  was  dropping 
off  to  sleep,  when  a  whisper  from  Tom  roused  me.  A  little  dusky  figure  was 
stealing  out  through  the  lilacs,  stopping  to  listen  at  every  step. 

"  It 's  Jess,"  said  Tom. 

«  Lorette,"  sdd  I. 

And  it  was  Lorette.  Tip-toeing  noiselessly  up  to  the  door,  she  hastily 
turned  the  button,  then  darted  away  through  the  garden  and  into  the  house. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  good  turn  (turn  of  the  button)  was  fully 
appreciated ;  and  that  we  made  ourselves  scarce  forthwith. 

C  A.  Stephens, 
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THE   WAKEROBIN. 

WHEN  leaves  green  and  hardy 
From  sleep  have  just  uncurled,  — - 
Spring  is  so  tardy 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  — 
There  comes  a  white  flower  forth, 

Opens  its  eyes, 
Looks  out  upon  the  earth 
In  drowsy  surprise. 

A  fair  and  pleasant  vision 

The  nodding  blossoms  make ; 
And  the  flower's  name  and  mission 

Is  "  Wake,  robin,  wake ! " 
But  you  're  late,  my  lady, 

You  have  not  earned  your  name ; 
Robin 's  up  and  ready 

Long  before  you  came. 

You  trusted  the  sun's  glances, 

To  rouse  you  from  your  naps; 
Or  the  brook,  that  near  you  dances 

At  spring's  approach,  perhaps; 
Your  chamber  was  too  shady. 

The  droopihg  trees  among; 
Robin  's  up  already. 

Don't  you  hear  his  song? 

There  he  sits,  swinging, 

In  his  brown  and  scarlet  cloak. 
His  notes  like  laughter  ringing ; 

'Tis  plain  he  sees  the  joke. 
^'Accidents  will  happen," 

Laughs  robin  loud  and  clear, 
^  If  you  think  to  catch  me  napping. 

Wake  earlier  next  year  I " 

Rdtecca  S.  Paifrgy. 
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BASE-BALLS: 
HOW  THEY  ARE  MADK 

OF  the  thousands  who  play  base-ball  all  over  the  country,  scarcely  ope 
in  a  hundred,  we  dare  say,  knows  how  the  ball  is  made  ;  the  player's 
knowledge  of  it  being  confined  chiefly  to  what  the  rules  of  the  game  require 
as  its  composition,  —  *'  The  ball  must  be  composed  of  India-rubber  and 
yarn,  and  covered  with  leather." 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  base-balls  used  in  America  are  made  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  town  of  Natick.  There,  at  two  manufactories,  thou- 
sands of  dozens  are  made  every  year,  giving  employment  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  women  and  girls.  Having  recently  visited  one  of  these  manu- 
factories, we  propose  to  tell  the  legion  of  readers  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  " 
how  base-balls  are  put  together. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  India-rubber,  which  is  the  chief  article  in  the 
making  of  a  ball.  This  of  itself  is  a  curiosity  to  any  one  who  has  never 
seen  it  as  it  arrives  in  this  country.  It  comes  in  flat  oval  cakes  of  a  dirty 
brown  color,  called  "  bottles."  At  one  end  of  the  bottle  is  a  mouth  which 
opens  into  the  core  of  the  mass.  Of  course  you  are  all  aware  that  India- 
rubber,  or  properly  speaking  caoutchouc,  is  a  vegetable  substance,  obtained 
by  making  incisions  in  certain  trees,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Ver- 
mont farmer  obtains  sap  from  the  maple.  When  the  juice  comes  from  the 
trees  it  is  nearly  white,  but  in  preparing  it  for  the  market  it  is  smoked ; 
hence  its  dark  color.  One  of  these  '*  bottles,"  which  contains  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  of  rubber,  will  make  many  hundreds  of  balls. 

The  way  the  rubber  is  prepared  is  as  follows.  First  the  '*  bottle  "  is  cut 
into  pieces,  so  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  seasoned  before  it  is  used. 
It  is  then  made  into  long,  narrow  strips,  not  Hjuite  an  inch  wide,  which 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  pincers  are  soon  reduced  to  thin  ribbons  of  rubber, 
not  so  thick  as  the  paper  upon  which  this  is  printed.  Everything  is  now 
ready  to  begin  the  shaping  process.  A  small  ball  of  cork  is  used  as  the 
core,  and  around  this  is  wound  layer  upon  layer  of  the  rubber  ribbons,  until 
the  ball  has  reached  a  certain  size.  Severad  layers  of  yarn  are  then  wound 
over  the  rubber,  each  one  being  fitted  snugly  by  the  dexterous  use  of  a 
round  wooden  roller.  As  the  ball  begins  to  assume  its  proportionate  size, 
it  is  measured  and  weighed,  so  that  it  may  not  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  yarn  used  is  of  different  grades  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  ball ;  the  first  quality  takes  the  best  of  blue  woollen 
yarn,  while  for  cheap  balls  a  poorer  kind  is  used. 

The  ball  is  now  ready  to  receive  its  covering.  This  is  made  of  horse- 
hide,  which  after  undergoing  the  process  of  tanning  is  as  clean  and  white 
as  kid,  while  its  durability  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
The  covers,  cut  out  in  two  pieces  by  a  die,  are  wrapped  up  in  damp  cloths, 
to  render  them  pliable,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  sewed  by  hand. 
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For  the  best  balls  white  silk  is  used,  and  for  the  others  strong  linen  thread. 

After  lying  a  few  days  to  dry,  each  is  stamped  with  its  size  and  weight  and 

the  name  of  the  maker.    In  some  cases  the  grade  of  the  ball  is  denoted  by 

some  name,  as  "  Red  Stocking,"  "  Bounding  Rock,"  etc.    Last  comes  the 

boxing  and  labelling ;  and  the  balls  are  then  ready  to  be  ^^  batted  "  and 

fielded  "  by  the  patrons  of  the  game. 

C.  R,  Byram, 


THAT    EGG    STORY. 

CHARLES  LAMB  once  wrote  a  very  amusing  treatise  upon  "  Popular 
Fallacies,"  in  a  vein  of  facetiousness  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 

Consider,  seriously,  the  vast  amount  of  good  logic  that  is  thrown  away 
because  of  false  premises.  For  how  many  centuries  ships  were  built  on 
the  most  absurd  models,  because  somebody  had  said  that  it  was  easier  to 
draw  a  tapering  log  through  the  water  "  butt  end  foremost "  !  Nobody  saw 
fit  to  question  the  statement,  and  therefore  all  vessels  were  built  with  the 
broadest  part  near  the  bow.  Finally  some  original  thinker  —  in  our  own 
day  —  tried  an  experiment ;  and  lo,  the  log  towed  easier  point  foremost  I 

Which  of  my  readers  believes  that  an  egg  can  be  made  to  stand  on  end  ? 

"  O,"  you  respond  in  one  breath,  "  we  have  read  history,  and  know  how 
Columbus  put  this  question,  and  how  he  conveyed  an  idea  by  his  mode 
of  answering  it."  But,  my  dear  Young  Folks,  an  egg  can  be  made  to  stand 
on  one  end,  upon  a  polished  glass  plate  or  other  smooth  sur&ce,  by  simple 
balancing. 

Some  eggs  are  much  more  difficult  to  put  in  position  than  others ;  but  I 
never  failed  to  accomplish  it  in  any  instance.  Every  one  of  you  can  do 
the  same.  The  only  secret  is  that  all  the  fingers  and  thumbs  that  touch 
the  egg  must  leave  it  at  the  same  instant  Observe  this,  and  with  a  little 
perseverance  you  will  invariably  succeed. 

I  was  first  shown  this  by  an  Italian  distiller,  on  the  remote  sugar  estate 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Cuzco  Mountains,  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  When  he  stated  that  he  could  make  an  egg  stand  on 
end,  all  of  us  present  laughed  at  him,  and  began  to  talk  of  Columbus. 

"Ah  yes,"  said  he,  "esa  cosa  de  Colon,"  —  that  matter  of  Columbus; 
"but  I  can  do  it,  and  you  can  do  it  It  is  a  little  thing,"  he  continued, 
"  but  I  have  drank  much  beer  with  this,"  meaning  that  every  one  was  ready 
to  bet  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  undertaking. 

Nevertheless  he  did  it,  and  we  all  did  it  So,  my  young  firiends,  you  may 
set  about  it,  with  perfect  faith  in  your  success. 

Moral :  be  careful  how  you  accept  a  maxim  until  you  have  proved  it. 

Charles  U  Wolf  BrownelL 
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CATCHING    A    MAN-EATER. 

THE  most  formidable  member  of  the  shark  femily  is  the  great  white 
shark,  or  lamiOy  commonly  called  the  *'  man-eater."    He  is  especially 
fond  of  cruising  among  the  coral-reefs  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  islanders 
have  a  queer  way  of  catching  him.    They  select  a  great  log  of  some  light 
wood,  and  having  shaped  it  into  a  rough  model  of  a  canoe,  turn  it  adrift 
with  a  strong  rope  attached,  one  end  of  which  dangles,  in  the  shape  of  a 
running  noose,  in  the  water  below.    This  the  great  lamia  perceives,  and  — 
impelled,  I  suppose,  by  curiosity — straightway  proceeds  to  thrust  his  head 
into  it.    The  noose  slips  between  the  fins,  where  it  is  speedily  tightened 
and  made  &st  by  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  now  frightened  fish  to  extricate 
himself.    His  struggles  only  serve  to  agitate  the  log  and  give  notice  to  his 
Indian  enemies,  who  are  watching  it  from  their  canoes.    Darting  upon  him 
at  once  with  furious  shouts  and  yells  they  ply  their  heavy  war-clubs  and 
yet  more  dangerous  spears,  till  King  Shark  yields  to  his  fate,  turns  his 
white  belly  upward,  and  is  towed  in  to  furnish  a  feast  for  his  captors. 

Nor  must  the  mighty  Greenland  shark  be  forgotten ;  he  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  the  adventurous  whaler,  and  knows  no  fear,  —  at  least  none  which  he 
permits  to  interfere  with  his  blubber  feasts ;  for  no  sooner  have  the  hardy 
seamen  secured  their  whale  and  commenced  cutting  off  the  great  blanket- 
pieces,  than  this  pirate  of  the  northern  seas  makes  his  appearance,  thrusting 
in  his  ugly  snout  and  snapping  great  bites  from  the  dead  whale,  taking 
morsels  as  big  as  a  man's  head  at  a  mouthful.  He  gets  many  a  thrust 
with  the  long  whaling-knives,  but  returns  to  renew  his  meal  as  soon  as 
the  first  smart  of  the  wound  is  over.  But  this  big  fellow  has  his  own 
troubles  like  the  best  of  us,  and  might  well  go  swimming  round  among  his 
native  icebergs  with  "  Please  pity  the  blind  "  hung  round  his  neck ;  for  a 
small  parasite,  not  three  inches  in  length,  fastens  upon  the  corners  of  his 
wicked  little  eyes  and  lives  upon  their  juices,  partially  if  not  entirely  destroy- 
ing their  sight 

The  fox  shark,  or  « thresher,"  attacks  the  whale,  which  he  fairly  flogs 
out  of  its  life  with  tremendous  blows  of  his  forty-foot  body,  whose  strokes 
resemble  those  of  a  flail,  and  come  down  with  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a 
great  gun. 

The  blue  shark  is  the  pest  of  fishermen.  He  steals  the  fish,  following 
them  up  even  into  the  net,  biting  and  rending  its  meshes,  cutting  off 
hooks,  and  winding  himself  up  in  the  lines,  by  a  rotary  motion  of  the 
body,  until  it  is  really  cheaper  to  replace  than  to  disentangle  them.  The 
lady  shark  of  this  family  is  said  to  keep  a  sort  of  portable  nursery  for  its 
young,  into  which  she  calls  them  —  when  they  get  into  trouble  while  playing 
out  of  doors  —  by  the  simple  process  of  opening  her  huge  mouth  and  letting 
them  swim  down  her  throat. 

Next  in  order  come  the  heart-headed,  hammer-headed,  and  broad-headed 
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sharks,  whose  names  suggest  their  derivation.    As  for  the  porbeagle  or 
Beaumaris  shark,  he  is  a  fish  of  an  amiable  countenance  but  a  decidedly 
bad   character  among  his  finny  neighbors,  whom  he  sometimes  amuses 
himself  by  swallowing  whole.    The  skate- toothed  shark,  whose  flat-topped 
grinders  resemble  the  cylinders  of  a  crushing-mill,  lives  entirely  upon  shell- 
fiishy  which  he  breaks  with  ease,  eating  an  oyster  out  of  house  and  home 
with  a  rapidity  which  would  astonish  even  a  professional  opener  of  bivalves. 
The  basking  shark  gets  his  name  either  from  his  laziness  or  his  love  of  the 
sunshine,  for  he  spends  his  time  when  not  at  his  meals  (which  no  well- 
regulated  shark  allows  himself  to  neglect)  in  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  half  asleep,  in  which  condition  he  is  often  surprised,  and  falls  a  victim 
to  the  fisherman's  harpoon.    The  spinous  shark  is  literally  a  '< nobby" 
(though  I  ought  to  spell  it  with  a  k)  fellow  among  his  mates,  as  he  is  sprin- 
kled all  over  with  little  thorny  knobs,  the  precise  use  of  which  he  has  thus 
far  kept  to  himself.    In  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned  there  is  a 
long  list  of  fishes,  all  more  or  less  related  to  the  great  family  of  sharks, 
to  enumerate  which  would  turn  my  man-eater  story  into  a  lesson  on  shark- 
ology.    As  it  is  I  shall  spin  my  yarn  without  fiirther  delay. 

Some  years  ago  I  found  myself,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Navy,  a  passenger  on  board  the  United  States  storeship  S ,  on  my 

way  to  join  my  regiment,  then  stationed  upon  the  Pacific  coast  We  had 
caught  the  trade-winds  in  the  usual  latitude,  and  with  their  assistance  had 
run  our  course  favorably  until  the  breeze  died  away  leaving  us  tossing  upon 
the  uneasy  ground-swell  of  the  Atlantic,  where  we  rolled,  drifting  to  and 
Iro  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides,  some  few  degrees  to  the  southward  of  the 
line.  Ah,  you  New  England  boys  may  talk  about  your  hot  weather,  but 
you  will  never  know  what  hot  weather  really  means  till  you  have  sweltered 
beneath  the  burning  sun  of  those  cloudless  tropical  skies. 

For  three  days  we  had  not  felt  a  breath  of  air;  there  had  not  been 
even  the  ripple  of  a  '*  cat's-paw  "  upon  the  glassy  sea,  whose  slow-heaving, 
sun-varnished  billows  of  deepest  blue  swelled  in  azure  i4dges  unbroken 
by  any  fleck  of  foam  till  their  wavy  lines  were  lost  in  the  sharply  cut 
horizon.  Overhead  there  was  no  cloud,  no  speck  indeed  unless  it  were  a 
seabird's  wing ;  all  was  bright  and  dazzling,  a  very  furnace  sun-heated  from 
early  morn  till  the  blazing  orb  went  down  red  and  fiery  as  if  he  dropped 
from  a  burning  sky  into  a  molten  sea.  Look  where  you  would  there  was 
no  sign  of  coming  wind  or  yet  more  welcome  rain.  The  vertical  rays  melted 
the  very  pitch  in  the  seams  and  made  the  oaken  planks  too  hot  to  be 
trodden  by  a  slippered  foot  There  was  little  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  exert  himself  needlessly ;  for  myself,  as  an  idler  and  having  nothing 
to  do,  I  used  to  lie  in  the  cabin  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  open  port  and 
gasp  the  time  away,  tantalizing  myself  meanwhile  with  vivid  recollections 
of  ice-creams,  not  to  mention  certain  cooling  memories  of  deep-sunk  wells 
and  mossy  mountain  springs  bubbling  clear  from  their  native  rock.  I  re- 
member reading  Parry's  Arctic  Expedition  at  the  time  with  a  feeling  of 
envy  impossible  to  describe,  and  panting  for  a  stray  iceberg. 
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It  was  high  noon  of  the  third  and  most  terrible  day  of  this  dead  calm 
that  I  strolled  listlessly  out  upon  deck,  where  one  of  the  officers  called 
my  attention  to  a  dark  razor-like  fin  which  went  cutting  its  slow  but  steady 
way  through  the  waters  as  it  circled  slowly  round  our  ship. 

"  What  *s  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  a  sea-lawyer  then  ?  " 

"  Sea-lawyer  ?    Do  you  mean  a  shark  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  I  have  given  you  a  salt-water  name  for  him.  That  fellow  is  a 
rouser,  eighteen  feet  at  least  See  how  closely  he  sticks  to  us  !  He  travels 
lazily  enough  now,  but  let  a  man  fall  overboard,  and  the  poor  fellow  would 
lose  the  number  of  his  mess  before  you  could  say  *  Jack  Robinson.' " 

The  razor-like  fin,  a  black  speck  amid  the  blue,  went  gliding  up  and  down 
for  an  hour  or  more,  arousing  the  hatred  of  some  of  our  older  tars,  who 
had  their  own  private  reasons  for  bearing  towards  the  great  lamia  or  man- 
eater  any  sentiment  but  that  of  good-will.    We  had  old  wreckers  from  the 
Florida  reefs,  men  who  had  seen  service  among  the  West  India  keys,  or 
pulled  in  and  out  of  African  roadsteads,  who  one  and  all  considered  this 
fellow  as  their  natural  foe.    At  length,  after  some  discussion  among  them- 
selves, an  old  quartermaster,  who  had  grizzled  and  browned  in  sun  and 
tempest  till  he  seemed  more  like  some  strange  creature  of  the  sea  than 
an  ordinary  man,  rolled  aft,  and,  hitching  up  his  tarry  trousers  in  true 
nautical  style,  with  a  scrape  of  his  leg  and  a  polite  pull  at  his  gray  forelock, 
asked  the  lieutenant  if  "his  awner  would. objict  to  the  men  hooking  that 
rascal  cruising  astarn  ? "  adding  (for  old  Grummet  was  a  licensed  character) 
something  about  a  brother  of  his  who  had  been  "gobbled  up  by  one  of 
them  bloody  pirates  in  the  Ingee  Sea." 

So  it  came  about  that  the  autocrat  of  the  quarter-deck  obtained  the 
necessary  permission  from  our  bilious  and  peppery  little  captain,  who  in 
the  dearth  of  greater  excitement  vouchsafed  to  appear  and  oversee  the  sport 
himself.  Plans  for  the  great  man-eater's  capture  were  now  quickly  laid. 
These  consisted  in  rigging  a  line  of  reliable  rope,  to  which  was  fastened 
a  fathom  or  so  of  iron  chain  ending  in  a  shark-hook  of  mammoth  propor- 
tions. To  this  a  three-pound  junk  of  shining  po/k  was  made  fast  for  a 
bait.  The  whole  contrivance  was  then  quietly  lowered  into  the  clear  blue 
water  astern ;  and,  a  sufficient  amount  of  line  having  been  paid  out,  the 
inboard  end  was  firmly  tied,  and  ?re  began  to  watch  with  some  little  eager- 
ness for  the  event. 

Now  none  of  these  proceedings  had  escaped  the  dull,  wicked-looking  eyes 
of  the  huge  creature  that  drew  slowly  near  as  if  to  examine  our  bait  We 
could  see  the  white  pork  glisten,  a  little  spot  of  pearly  brightness  amid  the 
blue  depths  below,  while  the  ugly  form  of  the  huge  lamia  brushed  by  almost 
touching  the  rope  as  he  circled  above  it  with  his  slow-moving  fins  and 
gently-wagging  tail.  At  length  he  seemed  to  hav^  gained  confidence,  or 
his  appetite  overcame  his  scruples,  for  with  a  sudden  rush  he  turned  over 
on  his  back,  seized  bait,  hook,  chain,  and  all,  and  storing  them  away  in  his 
capacious  maw  swam  off  with  as  much  composure  as  if  such  ironmongery 
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foimed  an  ordinary  part  of  his  every-day  repast  A  momeDt  more,  and  the 
line  tiglitened  with  a  jerk,  —  the  sharp  hook  slipped  clean  through  his  jaw, 
tearing  the  flesh  till  its  hooked  head  showed  itself  outside.  The  great 
lamia,  mad  with  rage  and  pain,  went  into  a  flurry  of  struggling  and  fighting, 
now  tugging  vainly  or  endeavoring  to  bite  off  the  chain,  and  then  throwing 
himself  clear  out  of  the  water,  which  he  lashed  into  foam  trith  the  powerful 
strokes  of  his  far-sweeping  taiL  But  this  could  not  last  long.  Afier  giving 
him  a  few  minutes  to  exhaust  himself,  half  a  dozen  strong  fellows  got  hold 
of  the  line  and  hauled  him  alongside,  enjoying  with  true  sailor  gusto  his 
unavailing  efforts  to  escape. 

Meanwhile  by  order  of  the  officer  of  the  deck  a  running  bowline  was 
slipped  over  the  monster's  £ns,  and,  a  watch  tackle  having  been  clapped  on 
to  the  main-yard,  tlie  noose  was  drawn  taut,  and  the  men  bowsed  away  with 


willing  hands  upon  both  lines,  hoisting  the  fish  by  both  head  and  tail  fairly 
out  of  the  water  and  finally  dropping  him  with  no  gentle  violence  upon 
the  sun-scorched  planks.  Here  I  amused  myself  by  watching,  from  the 
safe  elevation  of  the  quarter-deck,  his  anything  but  playful  gambols.  He 
would  fairly  lift  himself  by  sheer  muscular  strength,  snapping  and  springing 
like  a  mad  dog.  His  great  tail  wagged  to  and  fro,  striking  at  all  who  came 
within  its  reach,  and  making  it  a  service  of  no  slight  danger  to  approach 
the  spot  where  he  lay.  Upon  being  menaced  with  an  oaken  handspike, 
he  seized  it  between  his  teeth  and  lairlywrenched.it  out  of  the  sailor's  grasp, 
leaving  proofs  of  their  cruel  power  in  the  prints  deeply  indented  in  the  wood. 
At  length  our  cook,  a  negro  of  the  veritable  Congo  hue,  of  Herculean 
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build,  stripped  to  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and,  armed  with  his  butcher-knife, 
fairly  threw  himself  astride  of  the  enraged  fish.  After  one  or  two  attempts,  in 
which  the  shark  almost  succeeded  in  dislodging  him,  he  plunged  his  weapon 
into  its  back,  repeating  his  blows  till  he  severed  the  spine,  and  the  great 
head  with  its  teeth  like  broken  glass  was  left  to  do  its  snapping  without 
the  aid  of  its  yet  wriggling  body.  The  angry  jaws  still  grasped  any  object 
thrust  between  them,  and  the  heart  when  torn  out  continued  to  beat. 

We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  shark's  weight,  but  his  jaw-bone 
would  pass  over  a  man's  body,  and  he  measured  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
in  length.  Yet  we  are  told  the  lamia  has  been  found  to  exceed  even  thirty 
feet  in  length.  Upon  opening  his  stomach  we  crowded  round  looking  for 
some  indication  as  to  the  nature  of  his  recent  diet,  but  we  searched  in  vain, 
for  this  fellow  had  what  sailors  would  call  a  "  clean-swept  hold."  Yet  the 
stomach  of  a  newly  caught  shark  has  sometimes  made  strange  revelations. 
One,  for  instance,  was  taken  which  contained,  among  a  collection  quite  as 
miscellaneous  as  a  school-boy's  pockets,  a  lady's  workbox  with  sewing 
materials,  including  a  small  pair  of  scissors  complete.  Its  fair  owner  has 
yet  to  be  heard  from.  Another  was  the  receptacle  of  a  slaver's  papers,  evi- 
dently thrown  overboard  to  escape  capture,  which  Pirate  Shark  had  bolted, 
and  possibly  retained  to  digest.  It  is  said  that  a  shavk  was  lately  captured 
in  the  Thames  (where,  fortunately  for  the  bathers,  he  is  an  infrequent  visitor) 
with  the  watch  and  seals  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had  fsdlen  overboard 
from  an  outward-bound  ship.  The  timepiece  was  little  the  worse  for  wear 
and  found  its  way  back  to  the  father  of  the  dead  sailor. 

But  to  return  to  our  lamia.  He  was  hacked  and  hewed  and  torn  piece- 
meal, much  as  he  would  have  dismembered  his  captors  had  the  circumstances 
been  reversed, — that  is  to  say,  had  the  shark  done  the  fishing  instead  of 
ourselves.  Then  came  the  eating,  or  rather  cooking,  of  the  man-eater  ;  for 
though  shark-meat  went  into  every  frying-pan,  and  fresh  grub  is  fresh  grub 
when  forty  days  at  sea,  Jack's  taste  for  fish  must  have  been  keen  indeed  to 
have  dined  upon  those  dry,  tasteless  morsels.  For  myself  I  nibbled  it  gin- 
gerly with  the  ward-room  mess  till  I  could  say,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
that  I  had  eaten  man-eater,  and  then  forbore. 

Yet  ugly  as  he  is  when  living,  his  dead  carcass,  like  many  another  repul- 
sive thing,  has  its  uses  and  value  in  commercial  eyes.  The  oil  finds  ready 
sale  ;  the  flesh  when  properly  prepared  is  considered  a  luxury,  second  only 
to  rat  by  the  puppy-eating  Celestial ;  the  knobby  spine  tipped  with  gold  is 
transformed  into  a  cane  with  which  some  amiable  old  gentleman  ambles 
to  the  stock  exchange,  and  thinks  cheap  at  a  five-pound  note.  Not  even 
the  skull,  with  its  grinning  rows  of  saw-like  teeth,  proves  valueless,  for  it  is 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  collector  of  curiosities,  and  gets  the  place  of 
honor  in  many  a  museum  of  queer  things  from  under  the  sea. 

G.  D.  BrewertOH. 
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MAY-DREAMS. 

""11  rHERE  have  you  been,  this  long,  bright  day?" 

V  V      I  said  last  night  to  a  tired  child  ; 
"  I  've  been  to  the  woods  to  see  if  May 

Is  coming,"  she  said^  and  gravely  smiled. 

"And  what  did  you  find,  sweet  searcher,  —  what? 

How  did  the  woods  reward  your  quest?" 
"  I  found  one  blue  forget-me-not. 

And  a  robin  thinking  about  his  nest; 

"And  springing  grasses  and  clover-shoots, 

And  a  bluebird  singing  overhead ; 
Violets  under  some  gnarled  old  roots. 

And  nodding  columbines  white  and  red ; 

"Some  star-flowers,  too,  by  a  shady  pool, — 
Such  wee,  white  things !  —  and  I  bathed  my  feet 

In  a  dancing  rivulet  clear  and  cool. 
And  I  gathered  ferns  and  mosses  sweet; 

"  O,  and  so  many  things  besides  !  — 
But  now  I  am  tired,  please  —  good  —  night  I " 

And  she  lays  her  hand  in  mine  and  glides 
Gently,  gracefully  out  of  sight 

But  her  last  words  haunt  me,  soft  and  low, — 

"  O,  and  so  many  things  besides  I " 
Ah,  sweet  dreamer !  you  little  know 

All  the  meaning  that  in  them  hides. 

Faith  in  an  End  as  yet  unseen. 

Boundless  Trust  in  a  promised  Good, — 
These  were  the  spoils  that  you  brought  yestreen, 

Richest  of  all,  from  that  dim  old  wood ! 

Build,  O  robin,  yoiu*  downy  nest! 

Sing,  O  bluebird,  and  dance,  O  stream ! 
Spring,  all  green  things,  and  own  her  quest ! 

Come,  O  May-time,  and  crown  her  dream  ! 

Caroline  A,  Mason, 


IT  had  been  a  sultry  day  in  August  Not  a  cloud  had  appeared  in  the  greal 
blue  dome,  all  quivering  with  heaL  The  faint  breeze  that  jjst  rustled  the  broad 
green  leaves  of  the  ripening  com  was  hot  and  stifling.  The  oppressive  closeness  was 
almost  insupportable,  and  many  an  anxioos  look  was  directed  to  the  sky  for  some 
sign  of  the  long-wilhheld  rain. 

The  Gun  sunk  slowly  in  the  west,  and  as  if  in  mockery  the  full  moon  rose,  red  and 
coppery,  in  the  already  darkening  east 

I  was  at  this  lime  spending  a  school  vacation  with  a  friend  of  my  father's,  a  wealthy 
hind-owner  in  one  of  our  Western  Slates,  who,  among  Other  kind  acts,  had  caused 
a  handsome  little  mare  to  be  placed  at  my  disposal 

As  soon  as  it  became  coot  enough  to  enable  one  to  move  about,  I  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  long  gallop  by  moonlight ;  but  Nellie  —  my  little  mare  —  was  quite  frisky, 
and  eluded  all  my  efforts  for  her  capture,  until  I  was  just  ready  to  give  it  up,  whetl 
—  just  like  her  sex  —  she  changed  her  mind,  and  allowed  me  to  put  her  halter 
on.  So  thoroughly  had  my  attention  been  given  to  her  capture,  I  had  not  noticed  a 
heavy-looking  bank  of  clouds  that  had  arisen  In  the  east  and  hidden  the  mooiu 
Determined  to  have  my  ride,  however,  I  put  her  bridle  and  saddle  on  and  rode  down 
to  the  "lower  pasture,"  as  it  was  caUed,  a  piece  of  land  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  the  original  tutE 

After  putting  up  the  bars  behind  me,  I  started  out  into  the  pasture  on  an  easy 
"lope,"  and  sopn  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  it  being  loo  dark 
to  enable  me  to  distinguish  any  prominent  landmark.  But  what  did  I  care  which 
way  north  was  T  or  south  I  I  felt  perfectly  contented  where  I  was  ;  the  solitude  and 
the  stillness  gave  me  an  all-alone-in -the- world  sort  of  feeling.  The  only  sound  that 
came  to  me  from  the  outer  world  was  the  occasional  bark  of  some  vigilant  house- 
dog, and  then  nothing  but  the  measured  tramp  of  Nellie's  hoofs.  Far  away  from 
that  dark  prairie  were  my  thoughts,  — away  back  to  my  city  home.  Faces  as  dear 
as  they  were  familiar  appeared  at  Memory's  call,  and  satisfied  my  longing.  And 
then  Imagination  drew  aside  the  veil  that  concealed  the  fuiore,  and  unfolded  to 
my  mind  wondrous  pictures,  ^boyhood's  dreams,  one  and  all  fulfilled. 

A  shrill  neigh  and  a  hurried  trampling  shattered  all  my  castles,  and  brought  me 
back  to  the  prairie,  in  time  to  seiie  the  bridle  just  as  Nellie  gave  a  wild  snort  of 
terror,  and  bounded  to  one  side,  where  she  stood  trembling  and  quivering  with  fear. 

I  knew  in  a  moment  what  the  trouble  was.  I  had  run  on  to  a  drove  of  colts  that 
were  pastured  there.  Without  a  moment's  thought  I  wheeled  Nellie  around,  and 
dashed  ott  In  the  opposite  direction,  though  I  must  have  known  that  the  whole  drove 
wtmld  instantly  follow. 
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I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  coniiised  trampling  behmd.  A  steady 
pull  on  the  bridle-rein  stopped  Nellie,  and  I  listened.  The  dull,  heavy  thud  of 
horses'  feet  in  the  long  prairie-grass  came  distinctly  to  my  ears.  They  were  chasing 
me  I  And  though  I  might  easily  have  avoided  them,  by  remaining  quiet  for  a  few 
moments,  I  resolved  to  have  a  race. 

*'  Hi !  up,  Nellie  !  '*  and  the  brave  little  mare  went  off  on  a  long  swinging  gallop. 

Out  of  the  tall  grass  and  on  to  the  short,  solid  turf,  above  the  long,  steady  strokes 
of  Nellie's  hoof,  came  clear  and  sharp  on  the  night-air  the  thundering  of  a  large 
body  of  horses  in  a  gallop. 

The  whole  sky  was  now  overcast  The  darkness  was  intense.  The  wind  began 
to  come  in  irregular  gusts,  cold  and  chilly.  As  it  rose,  so  rose  my  spirits  until  I 
fairly  yelled  with  excitement  Eveiy  gust  of  cold  air  that  swept  by  caused  a  respon- 
sive thrill ;  every  bound  that  Nellie  made  caused  my  blood  to  flow  faster. 

Suddenly  Nellie  swerved  to  the  right  The  fence  I  Yes,  there  it  was,  and  learning 
thereby  my  whereabouts  I  headed  her  for  the  bars.  She  was  reeking  with  sweat 
when  we  got  there. 

Springing  from  her  back,  I  yelled  like  a  wild  Indian  at  the  on-coming  drove, 
scaring  them  away ;  then  I  hastily  led  Nellie  through  the  bars  to  go  up  to  the  house. 

The  wind  in  the  mean  time  had  completely  died  away ;  but  as  I  put  up  the  last 
bar,  and  sprang  upon  my  little  mare,  there  came  a  strange,  low,  moaning  sound  from 
the  east  The  storm  was  coming  I  "  Now,  Nellie  I ''  I  exclaimed,  digging  my  heels 
into  her  sides,  and  away  we  went 

Faster  and  faster,  but  in  vain  1  The  air  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  cold,  a  few  great 
drops  of  rain  came  splashing  down,  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon  me.  The  wind 
howled  and  raged,  loaded  with  the  dust  from  the  roads  and  fields.  And  just  as  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  house,  a  great  sheet  of  water  came  dashing  down,  drenching 
me  thoroughly  in  an  instant  .... 

Yon  may  imagine  me  the  next  morning  saluting  the  family  ears  with,  '*  I  bid  you 

good  mawdig." 

George  G.  McRoy, 


THE  AGE  OF  MINSTRELSY. 

The  conduct  of  the  boys  in  our  street  is  at  present  very  strange.  They  wander 
about  disconsolately  in  squads,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  (the  usual  attitude 
of  masculinity  under  depressing  influences),  talking  in  whispers.  Their  marbles  are 
neglected,  shinny  is  unanimously  voted  "slow,"  base-ball  is  thrown  aside  in  disgust, 
and  even  window-smashing  has  lost  its  charms.  Their  chief  occupation  seems  to 
be  the  study  of  the  features,  gestures,  and  actions  of  the  colored  person  who  lives 
across  the  street,*  with  a  view  to  imitation. 

For  you  must  know  that  these  young  gentlemen,  being  devout  worshippers  of  the 
noble  art  of  negro  minstrelsy,  and  firm  believers  in  the  greatness  of  "  Shoo,  Fly," 
have  determined  to  expound  the  same  to  an  enlightened  juvenile  public,  at  the  mod- 
erate price  of  three  cents  per  head. 

The  first  intimation  that  I  had  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  given  me  on  Monday 
by  Bob,  one  of  the  youthful  aspirants  to  histrionic  honors. 

*•  Say,  Sis,  we  're  going  to  have  minstrels  on  Saturday  night  Don't  you  want 
to  come  ?    Tickets  three  cents. " 

"  Let 's  see  your  tickets,"  said  I.     And  a  number  of  small  squares  of  paper  were 
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pompously  dragged  from  the  depths  of  a  pocket,  the  smell  of  ¥^ch  was  strongly 
suggestive  of  bread-crumbs  and  powdered  slate-pencil,  and  held  up  for  admiratioD. 
And  this  is  the  ticket 


DOORS  OPEN  AT  *l\  P.  BC 
BEGINS  AT  8  P.  M. 


Ti^keto* .3  eta* 


No  admission  after  8  P.  if. 


"  But  why  no  admission  after  eight  P.  M  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  'Cause  we  want  to  use  the  front  entry  for  a  dressing-room." 

"Where  is  it  to  be?" 

"  In  Warren's  house." 

"Are  you  going  to  act  ? " 

'*  Yes,  sir-ee.  I  'm  a  going  to  do  the  old  woman  in  the  '  Black  Statue.'  Yon  've 
never  been  to  the  minstrels,  and  of  course  yon  don't  know.  Gals  never  know  noth- 
ing." With  which  disparaging  remark  my  young*  friend  took  himself  and  his  tickets 
into  the  street 

But  a  short  time  after  he  came  back  with  a  doleful  &ce.  I  inquired  the  cause, 
and  was  informed  that  the  whole  concern  was  "  busted  up.  Sis  "  ;  that  Warren  could 
n't  have  it  in  his  house  'cause  the  painters  were  at  wd^k,  and  the  baby  was  ack ; 
and  that  the  world  was  very  much  out  of  joint  I  made  several  attempts  at  conso- 
lation, but  at  the  same  tune  distinctly  remarked  that  the  performance  could  not  take 
place  in  our  house. 

However,  the  next  day  dawned  upon  the  phenomenon  of  a  boy  whose  mother  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  her  house  pulled  about  her  ears,  and  preparations  for  the 
grand  event  went  on  smoothly.  The  day  before  the  consummation  so  devoutly  wished 
one  of  the  company  mutinied,  but  before  night  he  was  only  too  glad  to  ask  pardon 
and  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  gods  and  men. 

The  next  morning  was  rainy,  but  nothing  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  per- 
formerSk  About  ten  o'clock  Bob  put  in  an  exhilarated  appearance,  with  "  Look 
a-here !  I  've  been  appointed  treasurer  to  the  company,  and  I  've  sold  twenty  tickets, 
and  I  want  some  clothes  for  to-night     I  'm  the  old  woman,  you  know.'* 

I  escorted  him  up  stairs,  and  we  fished  among  the  old  clothes  until  we  found  what 
suited  his  Highness,  — a  striped  skirt  and  spotted  sack.  Arrayed  in  this  imposing 
garb,  he  was  a  most  respectable  old  lady,  although  the  skirt  came  but  just  to  his 
knees ;  and  the  only  thing  that  marred  his  otherwise  correct  costume  was  the  disa- 
greeable prominence  of  his  boots  and  trousers,  a  case  not  without  a  parallel  in 
history. 

The  tragic  robes  were  carried  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  at  seven  o'clock  that 
evening  the  owner  followed  them,  leaving  me  at  home  alone.  I  was  kindly  offered 
a  place  on  the  free  list,  being  a  member  of  the  press,  but  I  considerately  declined. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  door  opened,  and  in  stalked  the  "old  woman,"  his  hands 
and  face  beautifully  burnt-corked.  He  looked  very  much  like  one  of  Du  Chaillu's 
gorillas. 
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**  Well,"  I  inquired,  after  sufficiently  admiring  his  complexion,  ''how  did  it  go 
off?  " 

"  Bully ;  we  cleared  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents."  He  appeared  to  attach  more 
value  to  the  money  gained  thai)  to  the  glory.  '*  We  're  goin'  to  buy  a  banjo  and 
things  and  have  a  regular  minstrel  troupe." 

So  it  appears  that  the  entertainment  of  the  "Grand  Minstrels"  was  a  decided 
success.  ("Say,  while  you're  about  it  you  might  jest  as  well  tell  'em  it  was  the 
greatest  success  of  the  season.") 

So  as  he  seems  to  prefer  that  form  of  expression,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  employ 
it. 

Lottit  A,  Smith,  age  14. 


TRAPPING  WOODCHUCKS. 

About  two  years  ago  last  June  I  thought  it  would  be  real  fim  if  I  could  txap 
woodchucks  and  get  some  money  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  So  I  went  to  work.  First, 
I  borrowed  some  traps  of  one  of  my  friends,  but  I  could  not  set  them  without  help. 
So  I  got  Frank  Fillmore,  one  of  my  schoolmates,  to  go  with  me.  Of  course  he  entered 
into  my  money-making  project  with  sufficient  ardor  to  suit  any  one.  O,  how  anx- 
iously we  waited  for  four  o'clock  I  At  last  it  came,  and  school  was  out ;  and  away 
we  went  to  set  our  traps. 

Well,  we  trapped  it  about  a  week  with  rather  bad  success,  but  still  we  persevered  ; 
we  thought  the  little  "varmints"  would  find  out  where  our  traps  were,  although  we 
thought  it  strange  that  they  did  not  do  so  sooner,  for  we  set  them  right  in  the 
mouth  of  a  hole,  where  we  were  sure  there  was  a  woodchuck,  for  we  saw  him  go 
in.  At  last  we  got  dissatisfied  and  resolved  to  set  them  somewhere  else.  So  we 
took  them  up  and  started  to  find  a  better  place.  It  took  us  nearly  all  day,  but  by 
and  by  we  saw  a  fine  old  black  fellow,  and  drove  him  into  his  hole  ;  then  we  set  our 
trap  in  it  just  the  best  we  knew  how.  We  were  very  certain  we  should  get  him  that 
very  night,  and,  sure  enough,  when  we  went  there  in  the  evening  we  had  him  snug 
and  fast  Then  the  question  arose.  Which  should  pull  him  out  ?  Neither  was  quite 
willing  to  do  that  for  fear  he  might  be  disposed  to  take  revenge  by  just  a  little  nip 
or  two.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  I  should  pull  at  him,  and  Frank  should  hit  him 
with  a  stick  just  as  soon  as  he  came  out  Screwing  up  my  courage  to  the  highest 
pitch,  I  took  hold  of  the  end  of  the  chain  and  pulled  ;  but  he  did  not  come  out  as 
I  had  expected,  — not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  stuck  and  hung  like  a  good  fellow,  and  after 
I  had  nearly  pulled  my  arms  out  of  joint,  we  concluded  that  we  should  have  to  dig 
out  the  hole  a  little. 

So  we  went  to  work.  I  pulled  and  Frank  dug ;  and  we  were  getting  along  finely, 
when  all  at  once,  just  as  I  was  pulling  my  prettiest,  something  gave  way,  and  over 
I  Went  heels  over  heafi  I  picked  myself  up  in  pretty  quick  time,  you  may  believe, 
but  as  I  started  to  run  I  was  arrested  by  something  hanging  to  my  trousers-leg.  I 
went  the  length  of  the  trap-chain,  and  then  I  bit  the  dust  But  with  a  terrible  effi>rt 
I  tore  myself  away  and  fied,  not  stopping  until  I  had  put  a  stone-wall  between  me 
and  my  enemy.  Then  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and,  seeing  that  I  was  not  pur- 
sued, stopped  and  took  a  good  long  look.  There  sat  the  woodchuck  with  something 
in  his  mouth.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  looked  at  my  feet,  and  saw  it  all  at  a  glance. 
It  was  the  end  of  my  poor  trousers-leg.   But  where  was  Frank  all  this  time  ?  I  looked 
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down  into  the  woods,  and  there  he  was  seated  in  the  top  of  a  little  yellow-birch, 
cutting  a  stick  with  which  to  defend  himself  against  the  savage  little  beast  I 

He  descended  from  his  perch  in  the  tree,  and  we  cut  a  long  pole;  both  taking 
hold  of  it,  determined  to  stand  by  each  other  until  the  last,  we  approached  the  enemy. 
But  somehow  he  seemed  to  know  just  where  the  pole  was  coming  down  every  time ; 
so,  like  the  Irishman  in  the  story,  the  first  time  we  hit  him  we  missed  him,  and  the 
next  time  we  hit  him  just  where  we  missed  him  before.  Soon  after,  seeing  he  was 
still  in  the  trap,  we  broke  the  pole  in  two  j  each  taking  a  piece,  we  proved  too  many 
for  him,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  him  home,  after  a  battle  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

O,  what  a  time  we  had  skinning  him  !    First,  Frank  stuck  his  knife  through  the 

skin,  then  I  stuck  mine  through.     It  took  us  just  about  one  day  before  we  got  it  off, 

and  then  I  must  confess  it  was  a  sorry-looking  skin.     When  we  thought  it  was  dry 

enough  to  sell  we  went  to  the  tin  shop  with  it,  expecting  to  have  so  much  money  that 

afternoon  that  we  should  be  envied  by  all  the  boys  in  schooL     The  tinman  took  it 

and  looked  at  it  and  at  last  made  us  an. offer,  —  and  such  an  offer !     '*  Five  cents  in 

money,  or  a  little  tin  whistle !  "    I  will  not  attempt  to  express  our  feelings.    We  took 

the  five  cents,  and  bought  five  sticks  of  candy  with  them,  each  taking  two,  and 

dividing  the  third.     So  ended  our  trapping ;  and  we  have  decided  not  to  have  any 

money  for  the  Fourth  of  July  unless  we  can  get  it  in  some  other  way  than  by  catching 

woodchuck& 

Charles  L,  Howe^  age  14. 

RUTLAMD,  Vt 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING. 


Breezes  soft  are  blowing,  blowing 

O'er  the  lea; 
And  the  little  flowers  are  growing, 

Fair  to  see. 
And  the  grass  is  springing,  springing 

'Neath  our  feet ; 
And  the  early  birds  are  singing. 

Clear  and  sweet 
Little  lambs  are  racing,  racing 

All  the  day ; 
And  the  warm  bright  sunbeams  chasing 

Clouds  away. 
Busy  bees  are  humming,  humming 

'Mong  the  flowers. 
Clouds  are  shifting  —  rain  is  coming  — 

April  showers. 

Eudo>'a  Af,  Stone^  age  la 
Embrson,  Otoe  County,  Nebnaka. 
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CUPID  AND  HIS  ARROWS. 

OUNDING  into  my  room  last  Valentme-day,  *'  O  Jen- 
nie!''  cried  my  little  sister,  **  mamma  says  that  the  Uttle 
boy  angel  on  my  yalentine  is  Cupid,  and  that  the  arrows 
he  is  holding  are  made  of  love.  Will  you  please,  sister, 
tell  me  all  about  the  boy  and  his  arrows  ? '' 

''Yes,  pet     Come  sit  on  my  lap;  but  you  must  be 
very  still." 

She  immediately  climbed  into  my  lap,  and  aiter  folding 
her  tiny  hands,  said,  "  Now,  Jennie,  I  am  ready."  « 

*'  Well,  darling,  in  olden  times,  there  lived  a  little  blind 
boy,  who  was  called  'The  God  of  Love.'  His  whole 
thought  was  to  shoot  arrows  at  maidens'  hearts,  which 
were  never  entirely  their  own  afterward.  This  is  the  rea- 
son he  was  called  Cupid.  One  day  the  arrows  would  not  hit  a  sin^e  heart ;  he  tried 
agsun  the  next  day,  but  with  no  better  success.  Thinking  that  he  could  receive  help 
from  Vulcan,  the  God  of  Fire,  be  resolved  to  make  him  a  visit 

'*  When  Cupid  entered  the  shop,  Vulcan,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  was  on  one 
knee,  shoeing  Venus's  horse.  Cupid  fretted  so  much,  that  Vulcan  had  to  stop  in 
his  work  and  attend  to  him.  He  told  Vulcan  he  wanted  something  done  to  his 
arrovrs,  for  after  all  his  polishing  they  would  pieree  only  flowers. 

"Now  Hymen,  the  God  of  Marriage,  had  told  Vulcan  that  the  marriage  torch 
was  burning  so  low  that  the  lightest  breath  of  a  Zephyr  would  put  it  out ;  therefore, 
when  Cupid  came  in,  Vulcan  knew  what  he  wanted,  though  he  did  not  tell  him  sow 
Taking  the  arrows  in  his  hands,  he  examined  them  closely  for  a  few  minutes ;  then, 
walking  to  a  heap  of  shining  bits  of  metal  at  one  end  of  the  shop,  he  selected  a 
piece,  which,  after  melting  and  pounding  into  shape,  he  fitted  to  the  arrows.  Hand- 
ing them  back  to  Cupid,  he  said,  '  I  will  not  ask  any  pay  for  my  work  if  these  do 
not  go  right  through  all  the  maidens'  hearts.' 

"Cupid  took  them,  highly  pleased,  and  hastened  out  to  try  his  luck.  Vulcan 
never  heard  any  more  complaints  from  Cupid  or  Hymen,  for  at  every  shot  some 
maiden  lost  her  heart  The  reason  was,  the  arrows  were  tipped  with  bright  burning 
gold." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Nina,  as  I  ceased  speaking. 
"  Yes,"  I  answered.     " Is  it  not  enough  ?  " 

After  thinking  a  moment,  she  replied,  "  Y-  e  s,  I  guess  so ;  but,  Jemiie,  mamma 
said  the  arrows  were  made  of  love,** 

So  they  were,  in  olden  Hmer,  but  now  almost  all  are  tipped  with  gold." 
And  why  with  gold,  sister?"  persisted  Nina. 

Because  now  the  maidens  care  more  for  gold  than  love,  — at  least  the  greater 
portion  of  them  do^  though  not  all.     Now  nm  and  get  your  hat,  and  we  will  take  a 

walk." 

yautie  Snider^  agg  i.5» 
Nbw  York  City. 
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A  BIRD'S  CONTRIBUTION. 

I  AM  a  bird ;  to  tell  the  tnith,  a  right  jolly  one  too,  and  one  that  has  seen  and 
knows  something  of  the  world. 

Now  would  n*t  '*  Our  Young  Folks  "  like  to  become  acquainted  with  such  a  merry 
fellow  as  I  ?  Would  n't  they  like  to  have  a  good  long  talk  with  me  about  all  I  have 
seen,  as  I  travelled  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  in  search — as  the 
seasons  changed  —  of  a  clime  that  would  not  freeze  my  tiny  toes,  nor,  with  excessive 
heat,  compel  my  little  parched  tongue  to  take  an  "airing"?  The  young  folks  in  my 
neighborhood  are,  though  in  rather  a  distant  way,  quite  intimate  friends  of  mine. 
In  the  early  morning,  while  the  lazy  ones,  whom  I  really  detest,  are  still  in  bed,  I 
delight  the  brighter  ones  with  the  beauty  of  my  song  and  my  frolicsome  antics,  which 
I  can  see  they  heartily  admire.  But  O,  the  boys  are  sometimes  very  cruel,  and  there 
is  need  of  much  skilful  dodging  to  avoid  the  great  sharp  stones  that  often  fly  thick 
and  fast  about  me.  Then  is  the  time  that  I  appreciate  more  fully  the  gentle  kindness 
of  the  girls,  — dear  litde  things  i  TJuy  are  never  crueL  They  would  even  delight 
to  keep  me  in  a  splendid  mansion,  "all  shining  with  green  and  with  gold."  They 
are  sometimes  so  anxious  for  my  well-being  that  they  persuade  the  boys  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  charitable  designs ;  and  were  it  not  for  my  own  obstinacy,  I 
should  long  ere  this  have  been  allured  to  take  up  a  pleasurable  abode  in  that  "splen- 
did mansion,"  —  called  a  cage. 

My  knowledge  of  this  world's  ways  has  often  proved  of  service  to  me.  I  learned 
while  young  the  affecting  tragedy  of  "the  spider  and  the  fly,"  and  this  is  the  way  it 
happened.  You  must  know  that  we,  as  well  as  human  beings,  sometimes  find  it 
convenient  to  believe  that  "Might  is  Right,"  and  in  accorduice  with  this  time-hon- 
ored adage  I  had  just  "snapped  up  "  a  fly,  and  held  her  buzzing  and  struggling  in  my 
bilL  Like  the  maiden  who  related  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  to  the 
Sultan,  the  fly  offered  to  redeem  ker  life  by  telling  me  a  story.  I  assented  to  the 
proposition,  and  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  listened  to  the  stoiy  of  the  "  spider 
and  the  fly,"  deciding  to  turn  its  lesson  to  my  own  profit  I  felt  that  I  owed  the 
fly  a  thousand  lives  for  the  warning  and  instruction  I  had  received. 

And  now  before  I  dose  I  want  to  tell  you  where  I  live  when  I'm  "at  home." 
You  have  all  heard  of  "out  West,"  but  would  you  know  it  when  you  got  there? 
Like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  it  has  left  the  spot  where  you  expected 
to  find  it  a  little  while  ago,  and  is  as  distant  from  you  while  you  think  you  are  stand- 
ing on  its  very  borders  as  it  was  at  first.  I  used  to  think  that  I  lived  "  out"  there, 
but  am  rapidly  changing  my  opinion,  for  "Empire"  takes  such  lengthy  strides  in 
her  "  westward  course  "  that  if  one  wishes  to  live  "out  West "  he  must  keep  hurrying 
on,  hoping  for  no  "continuing city."  Well,  I  live  near  a  very  continuing  city,  — 
a  city  whose  name  comes  sometimes  laughably  to  my  ears  as  "  Chick  I  go*^  and  is 
said  to  be  derived  through  a  very  barbarous  language  from  a  very  obnoxious  animal, 
—  a  city  which  neverthdess  is  destmed  soon  to  take  high  rank  among  the  greatest 
and  finest,  —  the  "  Garden  City  of  the  Interior  J** 

A  bird's  adieu. 

A,  Tbddy  age  la 
WooMTOCK,  lUiooif. 


I 

\ 
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HOUSE -CLEANING. 

There  is  one  epidemic  which  ravages  homes  during  the  ill-fated  seasons  of  spring 
and  autumn.  As  all  such  things  have  names  assigned  them,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
this  is  generally  known  as  hottse'cleaning. 

The  very  word  carries  with  it  a  shiver  and  feeling  of  dread  to  all  who  love  the 
quiet  comfort  of  home.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  as  follows :  First,  Mr& 
Smith  grows  neglectful  of  the  little  details  of  her  husband's  comfort ;  she  often  sits 
engaged  in  deepest  meditation,  and  when  he  asks  what  troubles  her,  and  tells  her  to 
confide  in  him,  her  only  response  is,  "Where  shall  I  put  last  winter's  clothing?" 
or,  '*  This  carpet  will  look  quite  bright  when  it  is  tchmed,"  —  which  greatly  distresses 
Mr.  Smith.  He  knows  the  malady  has  taken  a  deep  hold,  and  may  soon  break  out 
in  all  its  violence.  His  worst  fears  are  confirmed  soon  after,  when,  breakfast  being 
disposed  of,  Mrs.  S.  politely  suggests  to  Mr.  S.  that  he  had  better  take  dinner  down 
town  to-day  as  she  is  going  to  clean  hoose,  and  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  come 
home.  Then  she  tells  Johnny  that  he  can  go  over  and  play  with  Jimmy  Jones,  and 
take  his  dinner  to  school  besides ;  for  which  he  thanks  her  from  the  depths  of  his 
innocent  little  heart  Then  she  looks  around,  congratulating  herself  upon  thus  dis- 
posing of  her  little  family. 

Now  begins  the  raid  on  the  furniture,  and  as  the  principal  object  in  moving  it 
seems  to  be  to  fill  all  the  halls,  Mrs.  Smith  performs  that  duty  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. This  done,  with  the  help  of  a  colored  woman,  known  as  Aunt  Susan,  she 
*'  untacks  "  the  carpet,  and  hangs  it  on  the  fence  of  course,  because  everybody  else 
does.  Then  comes  the  delightful  part  of  sweeping  up  the  long-accumulated  dirt,  and 
Aunt  Susan,  with  an  additional  turban  on  her  head  is  enveloped  in  waves  and  billows 
of  dust  Of  course  Mrs.  S.  retires  ingloriously  from  this  part  of  the  action ;  but  she 
is  not  idle.  Mr.  Smith  having  promised  to  send  up  a  man  to  shake  the  carpet,  and 
Mrs.  S.  thinking  it  time  for  him  to  arrive,  she  is  constantly  on  the  watch  lest  he  should 
miss  the  house  ;  and,  having  an  idek  that  she  would  know  the  man  by  some  means, 
has  called  to  several  peaceable  sons  of  Erin  to  know  if  it  was  "Mr.  Smith's"  they 
wanted. 

After  the  rooiH  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  and  while  it  is  drying,  she  still  keeps 

a  lookout  for  ^^that  man^  and  as  he  does  not  come  she  passes  through  several  severe 

mental  conflicts.     First,  "she  will  not  do  another  thing!    If  Mr.   Smith  doesn't 

care  enough  for  her  to  send  anybody,  she  will  stand  on  her  rights  and  show  him  she 

will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  any  one."    But  gradually  the  sight  of  the  comfortless 

house  gains  upon  her,  and  soon  drives  her  to  the  other  extreme ;  then  she  thinks 

"  If  Mr.  Smith  does  n't  care  any  more  for  her  than  thai^  she  will  show  him  that  she  is 

mistress  of  her  own  house,  in  spite  of  his  n^lect"    So  at  work  she  goes ;  the  carpet 

is  transferred  to  the  clothes-line  and  from  one  at  least  it  receives  a  most  vigorous 

beating ;  for  somehow  Mrs.  Smith  labors  under  the  strange  hallucination  that  it  is 

Mr.  Smith  instead  of  the  carpet  I    At  last  it  is  put  down  again  upon  the  floor,  the 

articles  of  furniture  are  returned  to  their  accustomed  places,  and  from  her  inmost 

heart  Mrs.  S.  is  thankful  that  "  cleaning  "  comes  but  twice  a  year. 

Minme  White,  0ge  17. 
Kbokuk,  Iowa. 


LOST  AND  FOUND.  — AN  OPERA  FOR  CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS.  ' 

Dr.  Nbwzll,   j  tuxt-doffr  neighbor),  and fomurly  iitiimaUJriendt, 
Mr.  Gray,        I  nam  tstranged  ly  a  pMhtal  quarrd. 

Mks.  Newell, 
Ned  Gray,        i^id  18. 
Kate  Gray,        "     15. 
May  Newell,     "     14. 
Amy  Gray,         "      6. 

Haymaierj,  men,  vmnen,  andteyi. 

SCENt  t  —  THe  scene  it  tappaied  h  bt  a  tkady  lane  tOwun  ikt  gardens  ef  Dr. 

Newell  and  Mr.  Gray.     Enter  May  luHeuly  twinging  ker  hoi  hy  its  riidans. 

SAe  rings  sadfy  h  /ie  tutre  <•/"  £ailtiie  Doffn," 
O  happ7,  happy  days  of  yore.  Each  j<^,  each  sorrow  that  I  knew 

Will  ye  return  to  us  no  more  T  I  shared,  my  darling  Kate,  with  yoti ; 

Once  Kate  and  I  were  side  by  side,  More  faithful  friends  could  not  be  found. 

From  early  mom  till  evening  tide  ;  And  equal  love  our  brotbei^  bound. 

And  Ned  from  Frank  was  ne'er  aivay  __ 

In  ..,  ™l.,  in  .n,  pi.,.  ''«"  '»!"  ''•'»  ■■"  '  •"  '"  i 

Wh,  .hould  „.r  t.a,n  by  Mr  bril  J^'  ""^  "  «"■■  "  '^  ™  "»"• " 

na  Mi,^;  r«L,M  pla.u™  .poUI    ™'  boy.  smt  .«■  i»  d,I.™t  Khool^ 

And  Kate  and  I  by  tternest  rules 
In  happy  days  that  now  are  gon«  Forbidden  arc  to  meet  or  write. 

Some  fun  was  always  going  an ;  Our  fondest  longings  all  despite. 

How  swiftly  passed  each  meny  day  Snch  cruel  orders  must  I  mind. 

In  riding,  boating,  or  croquet  I  And  lose  a  friend  so  tme  and  kind  T 

{Enter  Kate,  dressed  for  ichaol,  carrying  ker  books  in  a  strap.      The  girls  looi  at 

tack  other  willfully  for  a  moment,  then  May  bursts  into  tears  and  runs  away. 

YiK^'S,  flings  her  books  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  slamfs  htr  foot,  andprtsenlly 

sings  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle."  ) 
It  if  a  ihtune ;  we  're  not  to  blame  1  I  wish  Mamma  would  just  come  home ; 

I  call  it  downright  cruel  I  gness  she  'd  straighten  matters 

To  make  us  sad  because  Fa 's  had  For  May  and  me,  though  Pa  and  He 

A  fuss  with  Dr.  NeweU  ]  Each  other  tore  to  tatters  I 
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When  Ned  and  Frank  were  little  boys, 

And  quarrelled  with  each  other^ 
They  had  to  make  it  up  again. 

And  all  bad  feeling  smother. 
Why  don't  our  fathers  do  the  same, 

And  beg  each  other's  pardon. 
And  let  us  children  meet  again 

In  house  and  school  and  garden  ? 


If  I  could  only  write  to  Ned 

Without  my  Other's  knowledge, 
I  'd  tell  him  such  a  tale  of  woe 

He  'd  come  right  home  from  coU^e^ 
And  coax  the  Doctor  and  Papa 

To  be  good  friends  as  ever, 
And  let  disputes  on  politics 

Be  banished  fax  forever. 


{She  picks  up  her  books  and  goes  out.  Enter  Amy,  from  behind^  having  heard  ail  the 
others  said.  She  looks  all  about  in  an  anxious^  troubled  way^  and  then  sings  to  the 
tune  of  "  Blue- Eyed  Mary, ") 


0  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

There 's  something  wrong  I  know ; 
But  nobody  will  tell  i«e. 

Although  I  Ve  teased  them  ta 
My  father 's  grave  and  angry. 

My  sister 's  cross  beside. 
And  when  I  met  May  Newell 

She  ran  away  and  cried. 

1  'm  not  to  play  with  Jessie, 
■  Nor  ask  the  reason  why ; 

And  when  I  want  my  brother. 
They  tell  me  " by  and  by." 


But  *'  by  and  by  "  don't  suit  me ; 

I  want  my  brother  now  ; 
I  'd  go  myself  to  find  him, 

}f  only  I  knew  how. 

Kate  said  we  should  be  happy. 

If  only  Ned  were  here  ; 
I  guess  I  '11  go  and  tell  him,  — 

I  think  it 's  pretty  near. 
1 11  go  down  to  the  village 

And  ask  the  red-flag  man 
To  show  me  where 's  the  college ; 

I  'm  certain  that  he  can. 


(She  ties  on  her  hat  with  a  business-like  airy  pulls  up  her  little  stockistgs^  straightens 

her  jacket  J  and  goes  resolutely  out,) 


Scene  IL  —  A  hay-field;  a  man  and  tzvo  beys  making  hay,  singing  to  the  tune  of 

••  Comin'  thrd  the  Rye,'' 


Turn  and  toss  the  fragrant  grasses  1 

Turn  and  toss  the  hay  ! 
Work  away,  my  lads  and  lasses. 

By  and  by  we  '11  play. 
Lightly  toss  it,  quickly  spread  it 

In  the  sunshine  sweet ; 
Then  by  and  by,  when  all  is  dry. 

We  11  shape  the  haycocks  neat 

Toss  and  turn  the  sweet  red  clover  I 

'T  is  the  best  of  hay ; 
Toss  it  well,  and  turn  it  over 

All  the  sunny  day  ! 
Many  hands  make  labor  pleasant. 

Gay  and  strong  are  we ; 
Then  by  and  by  we  11  rest  and  lunch 

Beneath  the  maple-tree. 


The  way,  I  mean,  to  College  Green ; 
I  'm  'fraid  1  've  lost  the  way. 

{Begins  to  cry.     The  boys  go  up  to  her^ 
kindly  stroke  her  hair,  pet  her,  and  sing,) 

Pretty  darling,  don't  feel  bad  now. 

Hush,  dear,  do  not  cry  I 
Come  here,  and  rest  you  in  the  shade ; 

We  '11  find  him  by  and  by. 

Farmer. 

Boys,  go  take  her  home  to  mother; 

She  will  know  what 's  best ; 
She  '11  give  the  pretty  thing  some  food. 

And  let  her  lie  and  rest 

( TTie  three  children  go  out ) 


(Enter  Amy,  looking  tired  and  anxious.  Little  dear  I  I  'm  sorry  for  her ; 
She  sings  to  the  same  tune, )  Far  she 's  strayed  from  home. 

Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  sir,  Perhaps  they  're  looking  for  her  now,  — 
Where  to  find  Ned  Gray  ?  —  We  'U  keep  her  till  they  come. 


3IO 
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Scene  IIL  —  Mbs.  Newell  in  her  sitting-room  rocking  her  dafy  to  sleep.    Sings  to 

the  tune  "  Guide  me^  O  thou  Great  Jehovah,'' 


Sleq>,  my  sweet,  for  day  is  over ; 

Slowly  fades  the  glowing  west ; 
Falls  the  dew  upon  the  clover ; 

Mothers  watch  while  babies  rest 
All  the  little  downy  chickens 

Cuddle  close  beneath  the  hen ; 
All  the  lilies  in  the  garden 

Close  till  morning  comes  again. 

Sleep,  my  baby ;  day  is  ended  1 

Twilight  closes  round  us  gray ; 
By  thy  mother's  arms  defended. 

Gently  drift  in  dreams  away. 
Softly  fall,  O  rosy  eyelids. 

Over  eyes  so  sweetly  blue ; 
Gently  loosen,  clinging  fingers. 

Mother's  care  is  guarding  you. 

Sleep,  my  comfort,  without  fearing. 
Safe  upon  thy  mother's  breast ; 

One  by  one  in  heaven  appearing. 
Stars  smile  down  upon  thy  rest ; 


While  that  heaven  arches  o'er  us, 
While  those  stars  their  course  pursue, 

Mother's  love  can  never  falter ; 
Living,  dying,  it  is  true. 

{Enter  Dr.  Newell  hastily.  He  sings  to 
the  tune  of  "Haste  thee^  Winter,  haste 
away.'*) 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear. 

But  Amy  Gray  is  lost,  we  fear  1 

I  am  going  to  help  the  men 

Search  the  woods,  the  brook,  the  glen. 

Heaven  grant  we  6nd  the  child ! 

Her  poor  fieUher  's  almost  wild. 

Mrs.  Newell  (starting  up  eagerly ;  same 

tune). 
And  the  mother !  does  she  know? 
Here 's  the  lantern  !    Quickly  go ! 

{He goes  out) 
O  that  this  may  put  an  end 
To  his  quarrel  with  his  friend  I 
How  could  the  child  so  widely  roam  ? 
God  bring  her  safely  to  her  home ! 


Scene  IV.  —  The  same  evening;  the  lane  between  the  two  houses.  May's  window  is 
supposed  to  overlook  the  spot.  Enter  Ned  Gray  with  guitar.  He  has  come  home 
unexpectedly^  and^  not  daring  to  call  on  May  in  defiance  to  his  father's  wishes, 
intends  to  express  his  sorrow  and  anger  in  a  serenade.  Plays  **  Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Nigkt,"  and  sings. 


Sweet  were  those  careless  years 

When  we  were  all  united ; 
Shared  all  our  joys  and  fears. 

Nor  dreamed  love  could  be  blighted. 
Alas  that  storms  of  party  strife 

Such  friendship  pure  should  sever  I 
But  let  us  hope  for  brighter  days  ; 

This  shall  not  last  forever. 

What  though  our  parents  stem 

For  mem'ries  fond  would  chide  us, 
Still,  dear,  to  you  I  turn. 

Though  walls  and  rules  divide  us. 
Such  love  as  ours  not  time  nor  space 

Nor  cruel  Fate  shall  alter  ; 
My  faith  in  you,  my  passion  true, 

Shall  never,  never  falter. 


{Enter  Kate,  crying  and  sohbing.    She 
sings  to  the  tune  of  "  Hamburg.") 

Amy,  dear  Amy  !    O,  what  shall  I  do? 
O  Ned,  she 's  lost  I  She  was  going  for  you ! 

Ned. 

Lost?  Little  Amy?  What 's  this  that  you 
say? 

Kate. 

Yes  I   O,  come  help  us,  and  you  too,  dear 

May! 
rhe  Doctor  and  father  are  searching  the 

wood, 
O  sweet  little  Amy,  so  loving  and  good ! 

(She  sobs  and  hurries  away,  followed  by  her 

brother.) 


\ 
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ScENS  V.  —  Tkvo  hours  later;  entire  darkness.  Enter  two  men  vfitA  lanterns,  and 
two  women  out  of  breath  and  confused.  TUne  of ' '  Hamburg^^  sung  fast  and  eagerly^ 
throughout  th^  scene. 

1st  man.   Say?    Isshefovatdf  J\m1  {2d  man)    AJackadayl  no. 
1st  woman.   Darker  and  darker  the  night  seems  to  grow  I 
1st  man.   Greatly  I  fear  she  is  lost  in  the  brook. 

"Do  you  take  the  lantern !    I  shudder  to  look  I 
2d  woman.    Where 's  the  poor  father  7    He  's  frantic,  I  hear ; 
This  child,  of  them  all,  was  to  him  the  most  dear. 
1st  woman.   And  the  mother 's  away,  not  a  word  does  she  know  t 
O  grant,  Hearenly  Father,  to  soften  this  blow ! 
2dwoman,skucUering.   I  feel  in  my  heart  the  poor  child 's  dead  and  cold  I 

'T  is  a  funeral  bell  that  so  sadly  is  tolled. 
1st  man.    Hush,  neighbor !  hush,  with  your  weak  croaking  tongue  1 

God  helping,  that  bell  soon  for  joy  shall  be  rung. 
2d  man.   Come  I    Stand  here  no  longer  I  go  east  and  go  west. 
It  may  be  the  darling  has  lain  down  to  rest, 
And  is  under  some  bushes,  as  safe  from  all  harm 
As  if  nestled  at  home  in  her  own  mother's  arm. 

( Thiy  all  go  out,  some  one  way  and  some  another,) 


Scene  VI.  —  House  of  the  farmer,  A  simply  furnished  bedroom,  AMY  sitting  up 
in  bed,  happy  and  confused.  Her  father  kneels  beside  the  bed  embracing  her,  his 
face  hidden  in  her  airls.  Behind  him  stand  KatE  and  May,  tearful  and  happy, 
embracing  each  other.  On  the  other  side,  Ned  and  the  Doctor  cordially  shake  hands 
and  seem  to  tcUk  together,  while  the  farmer  and  his  wife  picp  in  smiling  'at  a  door 
behind  the  group.  After  this  tableau,  has  lasted  a  few  minutes,  Ned  comes  forward 
and  sings  to  the  tune  of  "  Vive  la  Compagnie,**  all  the  others  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Let  all  politicians  warning  take,  Let  joy  and  good  fellowship  here  abound, 

Vive  ramiti^  I  Vive  Tamiti^ ! 

And  bridle  their  tongues  for  their  chil-  Our  darling  was  lost,  but  now  she  is  found, 
dren's  sake,  Vive  Tamiti^. 

Vive  I'amiti^  I  Chorus.  —  Vive !  vive !  vive  la  paix,  &c. 

Chorus.  Foiigotten  forever  be  discord  and  strife, 
^ive !  vive  I  vive  la  paix  I  Vive  I'amiti^ ! 

Vive !  vive  I  vive  la  paix  !  ^^  ^^ve  and  union  now  crown  our  life, 
Vive  la  paix  I  vive  hi  paix  I  Vive  Tamiti^  I 

Vive  Tamiti^  1  *  Chorus.  —  Vive !  vive !  vive  la  paix,  &c, 

(During  the  singing  of  the  last  verse  Mr.  Gray  takes  Amy  by  the  hand  and  comes 
forward.  Dr.  Newell  on  his  left,  the  two  girls  on  his  right ;  Ned,  stepping  back 
between  Kats  and  May,  takes  a  hand  of  each  in  the  last  chorus,  [Curtain  falls. 

Articles  required  in  this  play:  school-books,  three  pitchforks,  and  some  hay,  a 

guitar,  a  doll  (to  represent  the  baby),  two  lanterns,  and  a  bed.     In  the  guitar  scene, 

playing  can  be  feigned,  while  the  real  sounds  come  from  the  piano,  which  should 

accompany  the  whole  opera.     A  sheet  of  music  laid  upon  the  strings  of  the  piano 

will  produce  a  guitar-like  sound. 

Laura  D.  Nichols. 
*  Long  live  psaoe,  long  live  frieoddiipi 
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ELABORATE  TABLEAUX, 

The  stage  for  elaborate  tableaux  must  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  The  frames  must  be  gilded,  and  the  curtains  made  of  very  dark  purple 
cambric,  with  the  dull  side  toward  the  stage.  A  laige  frame  must  also  be  made  in 
front  of  the  drop-curtain  9  feet  high  and  from- 18  to  25  feet  wide,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  halL 

The  gas-rod  must  contain  26  five-foot  burners  and  be  placed  over  the  curtain  inside, 
8^  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  stage.  These  burners  must  be  fed  from  an  upright  pipe 
at  the  left  side.  Upon  this  pipe  two  powerful  aigand-bumers  must  be  fastened,  5 
feet  from  the  floor,  each  provided  with  a  swinging  arm,  one  of  them  with  a  green  globe 
and  chimney,  and  the  other  with  a  red.  Behind  each  globe  a  large  concave  reflector 
is  to  be  held ;  by  this  simple  contrivance,  colored  light  can  be  thrown  to  any  part 
of  the  stage. 

For  statuary  or  moonlight  scenes  turn  the  upper  light  nearly  out,  and  throw  green 
on.  For  sunrise  begin  as  above,  then  gradually  turn  on  the  upper  light  and  place 
the  reflector  behind  the  red  globe.  For  the  pictures,  take  off*  the  red  globe  and 
substitute  a  common  white  chinmey  and  throw  the  light  upon  the  faces  of  the  per- 
formers in  the  frames.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  frames  and  curtains  you  can 
refer  to  the  April  number  of  this  magazine  ;  but  it  will  be  best  to  have  your  curtain 
roll  up  in  the  manner  of  a  common  window-curtain. 

Outside  of  the  large  front  frame  you  will  need  another  gas-rod  with  10  {potlights, 
which  must  be  turned  down  for  the  pictures  and  still  scenes.  They  will  be  useful 
to  light  the  front  part  of  the  stage  during  the  pantomime  and  illustrated  ballads  which 
will  be  described  in  future  numbers. 

To  make  a  boat  which  will  be  needed  for  many  scenes.  Lay  two  boards  upon 
the  floor  so  that  they  will  fit  together  very  closely  at  the  edge  ;  the  dimensions  should 
be  about  14  feet  in  length,  15  inches  in  width,  and  \  an  inch  in  thickness.  Planed 
white-wood  or  clear  pine  boards  are  the  most  suitable.  Screw  three  cleats  firmly 
upon  these  flat  boards,  one  near  each  end  and  cme  at  the  centre.  Turn  the  whole 
over,  and  you  have  a  flat  surface  14  feet  in  length  and  2)  in  width.  Draw  upon  one 
end  the  profile  of  the  bow  of  a  boat  and*  upon  the  other  the  stem.  Saw  the  ends 
carefully,  following  your  drawing.  Paint  the  whole  of  a  light  chrome  yellow.  Shave 
the  upper  edge  into  a  slight  curve,  beginning  8  inches  from  the  bow  and  descending 
to  the  middle,  then  ascending  to  within  25  inches  of  the  stem.  Then  paint  a  black 
stripe  2  of  an  inch  wide  6  inches  below  the  upper  edge,  following  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  curve ;  and,  6  inches  apart,  2  more  stripes  below  it.  Next  shade  the  bow  in 
black,  also  following  the  curve  from  the  upper  edge  to  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the 
lower  edge.  Saw  out  a  figure-head  and  mdder  to  fasten  upon  the  ends  by  screws. 
Stretch  a  strip  of  blue  cambric  8  inches  wide  across  the  front  of  the  stage,  having  three 
wavy  lines  of  white  painted  upon  it  for  water.  The  boat  is  held  up  by  the  persons 
who  sit  behind  it  on  boxes ;  the  sail  is  made  of  a  sheet  tacked  upon  a  mast,  which  is 
held  by  a  boy. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  boat  scene  I  will  describe  to  you  Cleopatra  going  to  meet  Mark 
Antony,  For  this  you  will  need  a  board  5  feet  long  raised  to  the  height  of  the  boat, 
upon  two  boxes  ;  I  soap-box,  on  which  the  rower  sits  ;  an  oar  5  feet  long  ;  a  narrow 
mattress  and  3  pillows  to  form  the  couch  ;  a  high  box  at  the  bow  for  Fame  to  stand 
upon  ;  a  trampet  and  bow  and  arrow  made  of  tin ;  two  high  stools  ;  a  canopy  made 
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of  ■  scuf ;  >  ri1v«r  wa!t«r  wilh  wine  uid  a  guitu ;  t  Urge,  handisome  lady  with  long 
black  bair  for  CleopaOa,  5  ladies  as  attcDdants,  I  little  child  as  Cupid,  and  one  tall 
lady  with  veiy  long  light  hair  as  Fame,  dressed  in  plain  wlute  dtapery.  Cleopatra 
wean  a  loose  white  waist  lichly  trimmed  with  gold  paper,  a  doth  of  gold  covers  her, 
and  long  chains  hang  from  her  crown  and  extend  from  her  dress  to  the  bracelets  upon 
her  arms.  The  attendants  wear  loose  waists  of  red,  black,  and  yellow ;  their  skirts 
are  concealed  by  the  boats.  All  should  wear  gold  chains  and  ornaments,  which  can 
be  made  of  gold  paper.  Another  cloth  is  needed  to  cover  the  pillows,  which  is  made 
yyf  cutting  gold  paper  into  fancy  Ggores  and  sewing  it  upon  lace. 

Cleopatra  reclines  upon  the  mattress  and  piUgn,  which  are  placed  upon  the  board 
platform  near  the  stern  of  the  boat.  One  atteHht  holds  the  helm,  two  others  hold 
the  canopy  above  her  head,  a  fourth  is  passing  the  wi^,  and^a  fifth  sits  at  the  oar. 
The  Cnpid  stands  upon  a  high  stool  near  the  centre.  Famews  upon  a  box  at  the  bow, 
holding  a  trumpet,  and  the  sixth  attendant  with  the  guitar  stands  upon  a  high  stool 
near  the  centre.  Show  this  scene  first  in  strong  light  and  next  by  moonlight  and  sun- 
rise, as  explained  above.  'i** 

'        .  G.  B.  BarUtU. 

F  U  Z  Z  L  £.  —  No.  29.  —  What  two  books  are  lying  on  this  table  ? 


ENIGMAS. 

I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 
^y  9i  ^1  I3>  iS  is  a  beverage. 
My  7, 3,  II,  14,  15,  5  is  an  article  of  fe- 
male apparel. 
My  17, 12,  8, 19  is  a  thorougbG)r& 
My  4,  10,  3,  3  is  a  shiny  tnineral. 
My  19,  I,  t6  is  what  we  must  all  do. 
My  wAfU  is  a  familiar  historical  speech. 
Biliopia. 
No.  31. 
I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 
My  I,  12, 6,  19  is  the  name  of  a  famons 

My  8,  II,  ;,  24  is  a  fabulous  monster. 
My  3,  20,  iS,  4  is  an  iron  press. 
My9,2i,  16,  28  is  to  tie. 
My  23,  2,  ics  17,  zS  is  an  organ  of  the 
body. 


ABie. 

My  IS,  26,  7,  13  is  part  of  a  horse. 
My  29,  27,  22  is  a  small  boose. 
My  25,  to,  14  is  used  in  houses. 
My  wAcli  is  an  old  proverb. 

GamMO. 

PROVERB  PI.  — Na  32, 

[Obi  bC  the  fbUowing  tbrtyWTEo  word*  mail* 
•cTcn  pnneibi,  uiiog  ettty  wend,  and  adiliiis 

A  cat  is  good  and  walls. 
The  stone  owl  is  as  hasty  as  a  scalded 
feasL  "" 

She  will  follow  honesty  enough  to  ruin 

The  policy  yon  have  can  be  recalled  in 

Never  stitch  th_e  besl^  water. 

The  hasty  lead,  the  cold  word  savg; 


W.  B.  J. 
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No.  33- 
Within  tlie  precincts  of  my  fini 

Are  gathered  prince  and  peer,  — 
Beauty  and  valor,  wit  and  wealth, 

AH  find  a  station  here. 
Fresli  lusty  youth,  sear  trembling  age. 

Both  hasten  to  my  shrine. 
Panting  to  win  my  pampered  gaw.j 

As  though  it  were  divine. 

Unto  my/"(  my  J*fei«i/ bring* 

A  thousand  Dseleis  toys, 
And,  guided  by  men's  lives,  doth  feed 

A  thousand  fickle  joys. 
But  not  always  in  tasks  like  these 

Hy  ttcend  spreads  its  wings  ; 
But  to  the  needy  and  the  sick 

Oft  help  and  healing  brings. 


Uy  vhi^  hath  power  for  good  oi 
Can  urge  to  deadly  strife. 

Or  make  one  peaceful,  holy  spot 
In  our  bard,  adfish  Ufe. 


ill; 


RADES. 

In  my  pursuit  the  strongest  lail. 
The  Iwldest  quake  with  fears ; 

Youth  drains  my  goblet  to  (he  dregs. 
Age  at  my  folly  sneers. 

R.  C.  Artfuir. 

No.  J4. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADK. 

Faundaliim  Wordi. 
Obedient  to  his  Lord's  command. 
See  the  unflinching  Palriarch  stand. 


Cress  Werdt. 
Chief  of  B  warlike  fleet. 
Kobbers  you  dread  to  meet 
Name  that  was  once  a  gloTf. 
Famous  in  Gredan  story. 
Bravest  among  the  brav& 
Tyrant  o'er  many  a  slave. 
Unveil  thy  peerless  light 
Beautiful  queen  of  nigbL 


ILLUSTRATED    REBU  S.— No.  35. 
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WORD     SQUARES 

No.  36- 
Without  my  first  can  naught  be  made. 

My  second  we  wish  our  friends  to  do. 
To  sit  on  my  third  I  am  afraid. 

Some  love  my  fourth,  alas  I  't  is  troe. 
To  see  my  fifth  we  watch  the  flowers. 
And  for  my  last  ask  heavenly  powers. 
S.  E.  G. 


Na  3T. 
My  first,  a  prince,  from  India  came. 
My  second  is  a  female  name. 
My  third  is  one  who  bites  or  eata. 
My  fourth  upon  the  sea-shore  beats. 
My  fifth  a  dty  on  the  Aar. 
My  whole  doth  form  a  five  word  square. 
NdliiG.  C.,ait\\. 


ANSWERS. 


Ftitboh.     4.  Noltinghan 

Pj]at  Knob.    7.  Hifhnlc.    d.  AunvimLE. 

ti.    F,mmAUi»HW7rdt :  Grarl,    Pun. 

Cmi  tfmii :  GriP,  RimE,  AlmA,  -tfiC 
(pait\  riniE. 

96.    WLUiamoTPnuw. 


[(H^flDOcnot)  (htrd)  (ML  loft)  (■ 
mud)  (dcnXh)  (itud)  (four)  (uugbi) 


pHE  8nt  two  pii»,  of  (»  (ich,  bi 


"WhM  an  ilu  Oundsutics 


FinI  iDioDg  the  chanc1«riitia  or  a  lentlemui, 
1  Ibibk  integrily  ihould  be  priced.  A  InH  gno' 
tiaman  i>  not  oiil:r  upiishl  in  tho  aJghl  of  the 


wtlhout  ihade  of  falit- 


1  everyvhcR."    No  one  whoi 


tlioijghl  of  it.  Id  mifid»  at  io  langruget  he  haa 
no  taint  of  that  walffmxj  which  maLrs  the  nocirty 
of  many  a  (KvullEd)  "mpectable"  joung  man 
lomeihing  lo  be  thooned  by  an^  pare-minded 
girl. 

And.  more  than  a!l.  a  Imo  genltemui  Doit  real- 
lu  that  hii  lift  and  lalentt  must  be  dCToled  to  ■ 
bighei  ienri«  than  hii  own.  oc  the  •roild'i,  elie 
tbej'  will  be  "a*  noihinf."    He  mun  learn  thai 

of  life  ilielf,  if  paiienllr  and  earnewly  fofloned, 
bnt  lead  at  Uat  to  the  feet  of  Him  i>l»  i>  theii 
Maker  and  Creator.  He  miui  know  that  '■  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  ii  thebeginninf  of  »iidom,"  and 


eanhly  reward  :  who  Tuiti  the  rtal  poor   and 

ble  and  in  do  way  haofhly  or  revcngefal ;  wbd 
looka  at  the  hcarl  Afy^itd  elegant  apparel :  avd 

of  Tulgarilj^  ia— t  earn  not  what  tnay  be  hii  DamOf 
whether  be  be  rkb  or  poori  hi^  or  Low  —  a  trud 


III. 
If  there  be  the  aligblett  di 

'hoUT  in  (ha  nj  of  ahowin 

ineaa.    In  daacribini  what  conilituti 


the  tr 


He  mint  poaaeia  perfect  puriqi  and  pofcct  hi- 
tegritr,  and  moil  be  BotelGih.  If  be  hat  Iheie 
qualitiet  ho  will  be  braTVi  even  if  be  ta  a  pbyaieil 
coward  ;  be  wUI  be  juft  becauae  of  hit  intefritj, 

humbla  becaue  with  Brid  bonnty  in  hii  viewa  of 
himieir  he  niiiil  lee  (anlu  which  are  appamt  to 
no  one  elie :  he  will  ba  chaiitabla  in  hii  judpncol* 
of  othan.  knowing  hit  own  weakoeai. 

He  will,  OB  accounl  of  theae  qualilin  and  theif 
DulgTDwtha,  be  a  continual  help  (o  others  and 
will  be  alwara  looking  for  oppDrtonitlct  of  kiiid- 
doing.  and  will  from  hit  Ttrj  ntmn  be  a  growing 
man,  to  whom  each  daj  will  bring  a  finer  tacr, 
and  a  deeper  lote  for  hanunity. 

The  "marlia  of  a  fenilenan,"  whkh  are  ra- 
feired  to  ao  frequently,  —  pore  linen,  tpeech.  and 
it  oulilde  gearing,— cao  ba  only  the  in- 


■  oflhel 


within. 


The  definil 

hii  God  with  heart,  tonl.  mind,  and  tmngih,  and 
hii  neighbor  aihimKlC" 

Ahhi>  M.  Croziu,  mgt  i  j. 
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IV. 
A  gtniUman  in  my  opinion  is  one  who  com- 
binet  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  with  the  valor 
and  gallantry  of  a  man,  together  with  the  qualities 
of  modesty  and  unselfishness. 

Louis  Allyn  Wight,  agt  tAj^rt^  9  mc$. 
89  Wafl  Sin  Nbw  Yorx. 

The  third  prizes  ($  10  each)  are  awarded  to  the 
writers  of  the  two  following :  ~- 

V. 

The  true  gentleman  is  God*s  serrant,  the  world's 
master,  and  his  own  man ;  virtue  is  his  business, 
study  his  recreation,  contentment  his  rest,  and 
happiness  his  reward.  God  is  his  Father,  the 
Church  his  Mother,  the  saints  his  brethren,  all 
that  need  him  his  friends ;  Devotion  his  chaplain. 
Charity  his  chamberlain.  Sobriety  his  butler.  Tem- 
perance his  cook,  Hospitality  his  housekeeper. 
Providence  his  steward,  Charity  his  treasurer. 
Piety  his  mistress  of  the  house,  and  Discretion 
his  porter,  to  let  him  in  and  out  as  most  fit  Thus 
his  whole  fiimily  is  made  up  of  virtues,  and  he  is 
the  true  master  of  the  house. 

He  is  necessitated  to  take  the  world  on  his  way 
to  heaven ;  but  he  walks  through  it  as  fiut  as  be 
can,  and  all  his  business  by  the  way  is  to  make 
himself  and  others  happy. 

Take  him  in  two  words,  —  a  man  and  a  Ckris- 

MiNNiB  D.  BbllbKi  a^e  i6yrs.,  8  mos. 
596  Woodland  Avenue,  Clbvbland.  Ohio. 

VI. 

Every  gentleman  is  expected  to  have  good  breed- 
ing and  politeness;  nothing  is  more  generally 
admired ;  but  this  politeness  must  not  be  put  on 
murtly  that  he  may  be  admired,  it  must  come 
firom  good  thoughts  and  feelings,  then  it  will  be 
shown  as  quickly  to  the  poor  and  humble  as  to 
the  rich  and  great,  and  make  him  as  agreeable 
in  his  own  home  as  in  society. 

The  next  qualities  that  tend  to  make  a  gentle- 
man beloved  in  every-day  life,  are  a  modest  de- 
portment, dieerful  spirit,  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, and  generous  and  charitable  feelings. 

He  is  esteemed  ixx  being  honorable,  brave, 
truthful,  and  honest 

To  be  useful  in  the  world,  he  most  have  good 
sense,  education,  perseverance,  and  industry.  He 
must  be  temperate  in  his  appetites  and  pleasures : 
keeping  from  those  things  that  would  injure  his 
mind  or  health. 

A  gentleman  must  controll  his  feelings;  he 
must  "  Put  off  all  these,  —  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
blasphemy  and  filthy  communication.*' 

Hu  tastes  must  be  so  cultivated  tljiat  he  can 
enjoy  only  those  things  that  are  good  and  pure. 

He  roust  be  one  who  would  avoid  giving  of- 
fence, but  noble  enough  to  forgive  it  in  others. 
One  who  would  never  think  of  revenging  a  wroni^ 


but  could  return  good  for  eviL  One  who  would 
do  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  tho'  he  suffered 
for  it  But  when  we  say  let  him  be  one  who  could 
regard  the  interests  and  feelings  of  others,  before 
his  own,  we  give  him  perhaps  the  noblest  quality 
of  all ;  nothing  marks  the  Christian  gentleman 
more  tmely.  Such  was  the  crowning  characteristic 
of  Sir  Philip  and  Algernon  Sidney,  that  gained 
for  them  more  love  and  honor  than  all  their  deeds 
of  bravery  done  upon  the  battle-field. 

NxD  Kblly,  ag9  XX. 

LBBANON,  Ky.         

Over  four  hundred  answers  to  our  question  were 
sent  in,  and  of  these  about  sixty  were  after  a  first 
reading  selected  for  the  awards.  All  of  these  had 
merits,  and  we  often  thought,  in  considering  and 
reconsidering  them,  what  a  noble  essay  on  the 
"Gentleman"  might  be  compiled  firom  theml 
But  our  business  was  to  choose  six  out  of  the 
sixty,  and  leave  the  rest,  —  a  duty  involving  fitr 
more  care  and  study  than  the  authors  of  (he  essays 
could  ever  have  imagined  possible. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  speak  of  all  the  an- 
swers for  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  give 
prizes.  One  of  the  very  best  was  written  by  Enuna 
J.  Cboate,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  only  its  great 
length  prevented  it  from  receiving  an  award.  The 
same  lack  of  condensation  threw  out  of  the  final 
account  the  otherwise  excellent  contribution  of 
Charles  S.  Scott,  of  Boston. 

Among  the  other  essays,  which  we  find  espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention,  are  those  sent  in  by 
Henrietta  Hardy,  New  York ;  Minnie  C.  Scofield, 
Jacksonville,  Florida :  Thomas  Carlton,  Boston 
Highlands :  Edward  Kendal,  Natick,  Mass. ; 
Katie  Allen,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Mary  A.  Williams, 
New  York ;  Wro.  S.  Walsh,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  T. 
B.  Stork,  Philadelphia ;  Nina  Morse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C :  Nellie  Packard,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  W. 

D.  Walcott  Fay,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Wm. 
T.  Se^;er,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Carrie  R.  Brown, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Alice  E.  Worcester,  Thetford, 
Vt ;  Lizzie  F.  S.  Barnard,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Chas. 
H.  Hoyt,  Charlestown,  N.  H. ;  S.  E.  Mulford, 
Philadelphia;  Dempster  Davidson,  Carthage, 
111. ;  Effie  L.  Lewis,  Denver,  CoL  ;  Lottie  E. 
Hamilton,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  M.  Hepburn, 
Oxford,  Ohio  ;  Mary  W.  Barnes,  Oakland,  Cal. ; 
Albert  M.  Gleason,  Monson,  Mass.,  and  Mamy 

E.  Mitchell,  Bath,  Me.,  "age?." 

To  this  list  of  deserving  names  as  many  more 
might  be  added.  It  is  but  £aiir  to  state  that  the 
answers  sent  in  by  girls  exceeded  very  greatly  in 
number  and  also  in  quality  those  sent  in  by  boys. 

Many  interesting  letters  accompanying  the  an- 
swers deserve  attention ;  but  we  have  room  at 
present  for  only  a  single  quotation  from  one  of 
them.  Mattie  Eaton,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  sends 
with  her  essay  "  many  good  wishes  for  *  Our  Young 


\ 
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Folks,'  hoping  that  its  readeis  may  all  better  Uku- 
iraU  than  any  can  eUJin*  the  characteristics  of  a 
tnie  gentleman  " ;  —  a  sentiment  which  we  are  sure 
will  be  heartily  echoed  by  all  of  them. 

M,  N.  H.,  North  Cdnmbia,  CaL—*« Please 
ten  me  what  you  think  about  the  expression, '  Her 
handwriting  is  good  * :  and  is  the  word  '  neck* 
handkerchief'  correct  ?  Is  not  the  *  hand  *  in  both 
expressions  unnecessary  ?    Or  are  both  proper  ?  " 

Both  are  quite  proper,  although  the  second  is 
not  so  elegant  as  "  neckcloth  "  or  *'  neckerchief.** 
"Handwriting**  is  often  a  much  more  forcible 
word  than  '*  writiog  **  would  be  in  its  place. 

J.  M.  Copeland.  —Thanks  for  your  kind  ofier. 
We  do  not  print  a  German  edition  of  "  Oar  Young 
Folks.** 

^*Our  Young  ContrOmtors.^  ^ '*  A  Trip  to 
Moumi  WaskiMgton,'*  by  Amy  Cross,  "  Our  Ap- 
^Trwt*^  by  Lottie  E.  Hamilton.  '*  Suntktnt  of 
tJu  Heart,"  by  Hattie  F.  Pettes.  "  My  Occiden- 
tal Friend:*  by  W.  S.  Walsh,  and  ''BuUerftU*;* 
by  R.  L.  C,  are  accepted. 

^Go^s  Messages"  and  " Ma^  Seeds "thow 
a  great  deal  of  &ncy  and  style,  —  indeed  they  have 
rather  an  excess  of  these  qualities.  The  writer 
should  try  her  hand  at  something  more  direct  and 
simple. 

*'  yokn  FitcAt**  is  well  written  and  interesting, 
yet  we  are  not  certain  that  we  can  find  room  for 
so  long  a  biographical  sketch. 

Fred  D.  —  "A  Taste  of  the  Buck  Ague  **  has 
pretty  good  stuff  in  it,  and  would  be  very  readable 
if  told  mote  concisely.  It  would  occupy  three  or 
four  pages  of  **  Our  Young  Contributors,*'  which 
is  more  space  than  we  could  possibly  afford  it. 
You  say  that  you  wish  to  "  improve  your  fiiults,*' 
and  that  you  are  "  most  eighteen.**  Faults  are  to 
be  corrected,  not  improved,  and  "  most  *'  is  al- 
most the  word  which  yon  should  have  used.  Since 
you  ask  for  criticism,  we  should  be  pleased  to  go 
through  your  sketch  and  weed  out  some  handfiils 
of  similar  errors,  if  time  and  space  allowed. 

Berlin,  March  4, 1871. 
Dbab  Editoits  of  "Ouh  Young  Folks*':  — 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  all  the  articles  under 
the  head  of  "Our  Young  Contributors,"  from 
month  to  month,  and  know  the  object  of  their 
publication.  Do  yon  not  think  it  would  be  well 
if  these  articles  could  be  criticised  by  those  of  our 
own  age,  so  that  we  might  derive  benefit  there- 
fit>m? 

We  like  to  see  our  correspondence  in  print,  and 
wait  with  the  greatest  impatience  for  each  maga- 
xine.  If  your  present  magaxine  cannot  accommo- 
date all  our  contributions,  could  not  you  add  a  few 
leaves  to  it,  and  a  dollar  to  the  price?  I  don't 
think  our  papas  would  object  to  this  last  item ; 
I  know  mipe  would  not,  for  we  all  think  there  ia 


nothing  like  "Our  Yonsg  Folks"  and  eoukl  not 
do  without  it 

Thrak  this  over,  dear  editors,  and  let  ua  hear 
from  you  in  your  next 

Yours,  Hattib. 

Our  "next,"  Hattie,  was  of  course  the  April 
number,  which  was  all  in  type  and  partly  printed 
before  your  letter  came. 

If  dollars  were  as  plenty  with  all  papas  as  we 
trust  they  are  with  yours,  we  would  enlarge  our 
magazine  at  once;  but  we  should  be  son7  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  our  present 
readers,  as  we  fear  we  might  if  any  addition  were 
made  to  the  subscription  price.  Perhaps  if  all 
our  young  readers  will  interest  themselves  in  pro- 
curing new  subscribers,  the  publishers  may  be 
enabled  to  enlarge  the  magazine  without  ang* 
mentiog  the  cost  to  its  patrons.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  endeavor  to  give  each  month  in  our  sixty- 
four  pages  such  a  variety  of  choice  reading  matter 
as  cannot  be  found  even  in  the  large  three  and 
four  dollar  monthlies. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  sensible  and  can- 
did criticisms  upon  "Our  Young  Contributors*** 
articles,  and  will  engage  to  find  room  for  any  that 
may  be  concise,  pointed,  and  interesting  enough 
to  be  worth  printing.  No  doubt  such  would  be 
entertaining  and  usefiil  to  both  writers  and  read- 
ers. 

Sherbrooket  Canada.  —  Yes,  persons  who  are 
not  subscribers  can  write  for  "  Our  Young  Con- 
tributors "  department 

L,  M.  H,  —  "I  have  been  writing  a  sketch 
which  I  have  put  away  to  season  as  you  advised, 
and  by  and  by  I  may  cut  off  the  head  and  tail, 
and  leave  out  the  middle  and  punish  you  with 
the  rest.'* 

We  think  that  sketch  should  be  good. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Feb.  •$. 
Dbak  "  Young  Folks  '* :  — 

I  have  read  every  number  of  "Our  Young 
Folks"  nnoe  its  first  appearance,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  be  too  old  to  read  it  with  enjoyment  I 
have  taken  many  other  magazines,  but  I  like  none 
so  wen  as  yonm  I  am  glad  to  see,  occasionally, 
something  firom  my  own  dear  dty,  in  the  '*  Letter 
Box,"  which  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  magauine.  I  like  the  new  department, 
"Our  Young  Contributors,"  very  much,  and 
would  myself  try  to  contribute,  if  I  could  rooster 
up  courage  to  write. 

I  am  in  the  senior  class  of  the  "  St  Louis  High 
School "  and  have  to  write  "essays"  freqoently. 
I  have  hved  in  the  city  all  my  life,  so  that  I  have 
seen  no  beautiful  scenery  to  describe;  have  had 
no  adventures  even  of  the  most  prosaic  kind.  So 
my  essays  have  been  upon  such  rabjecta  as 

Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,'*  "A  gentle- 
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mao  of  the  OM  School,'*  and  other*  of  a  h1ee 
stamp.  Now  do  yoa  think  it  best  for  children 
(I  was  twelve  yean  old  when  I  first  wrote  on 
those  subjects)  to  write  upon  such  oid  subjects. 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  write  as  easily  and  simply 
vpon  every*day  occurrences  as  some  of  the  **  Yoong 
Contributors  "  do  who  are  not  so  old  as  I  am.  (I 
am  fifteen.) 

I  hope  Miss  Phelps  will  write  more  this  year. 
Her  beautiful  books  are  very  dear  friends  to  me. 
I  like  "  Jack  Hazard  "  very  much  so  fax.  By  the 
way,  I  gugssed  that  that  ab«ent-minded  Mr.  Chat- 
ford  left  his  horse  and  buggy  at  *'  The  Bauin."  I 
had  a  grand-uncle  that  used  to  do  such  thrags. 

I  have  answered  all  of  the  enigmas,  word  square, 

6^C*  •  •  •  • 

Sincerely  yours,  Gracb  E. 

Your  letter  and  answers,  Grace,  came  too  late  for 
notice  last  month.  No,  —  we  do  not  think  it  best, 
as  a  general  thing,  for  children  to  write  upon 
"old**  subjects.  For  the  development  of  their 
mental  powers,  it  is  well  for  them  occasionally  to 
investigate  new  subjects,  and  to  write  oat  their 
thoughts  upon  them ;  but  for  the  cultivation  of 
an  easy  and  natural  style,  they  should  choose 
fiuniliar  themes,  such  as  they  themselves  perfectly 
understand  and  enjoy.  Is  it  necessary,  however, 
to  go  into  the  country  for  such?  Is  not  the  dty 
also  full  of  interesting  scenes  and  experiences  ? 

££^.  — "The  small  houre  of  the  night"  are 
those  represented  by  the  numben  i,  a,  3,  etc 

BelU  r.  —  "  Will  yoa  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  how  *  Don  Quixote '  is  pronounced  ?  *' 

Don  K*-K(^ia  is  about  as  near  as  the  sounds 
can  be  expressed  in  English  print 

Claire  D .  ~  The  "author  of  a  pieoe  of  poe- 
try commencing  — 

'  What  is  so  rare  at  a  day  In  Jme? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days,' " 

is  James  Russell  Lowell,  amd  the  lines  oocnr  near 
the  beginning  of  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfid." 

B.  N.  W.  asks,  "  Will  some  one  tell  me  where 
ii  to  be  found  the  line  'The  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul'?" 

RdUk  A,  writes  firom  Providence :  — 

'*  One  request  I  would  like  to  whisper  in  yoar 
ear,  —  Will  yoa  please  give  the  '  Prairie  Nymph  * 
ptrmUtien  to  send  us  her  account  of  the  cap 
which  Toy  brought  her?  Her  'Adventure'  was 
written  in  sach  an  original,  sprightly  style,  that 
I  am  sure  her  next  story  would  be  equally  *  splen- 
did.' " 

We  have  recnved  several  snch  requests  as  the 
above,  and  can  only  sty  in  reply  that  we,  in  com- 
mon with  onr  readen,  are  lobking  with  very  gre*t 
interest  to  aee  the  story  of  that  cap. 

P.  S.  Thestofyhascomel  It  will  appew  next 
Boncn. 


NetUt  y.  sends  us  the  following  curioos  word 
squares.  "  In  the  first  two,  the  perpendicular 
words  differ  from  the  horizontaL  The  third  con- 
tains each  word  four  times,  and  may  be  read  from 
left  to  right,  from  righ(  to  left,  firom  above  down- 
wards, and  firom  below  upwards." 


JOVE 
ERIN 
S  E  ND 
USES 


LOVE 
EVIL 
DELL 
AREA 


STEW 
TIDE 
EDIT 
WET  S 


Will  Jas.  V.  Finbois  (author  of  the  pantomime 
of  '*  Bluebeard  "  )  favor  us  with  his  address? 

C7.,  Copenhagen.  —  i.  Bancroft's  History  of  die 
United  States  is  published  by  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.,  Boston.  3.  Among  the  best  recent  books  on 
birds*  nests  and  eggs  are  the  following :  Natural 
History  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Britbh  Birds^ 
By  F- O.  Morris.  3  vols.  London.  1856-57.  Pop- 
ular History  of  British  Birds'  Eggs*  By  Richard 
Laishey.  London.  185S.  (A  cheap  i6mo.)  His- 
tory of  the  Birds  of  Europe  not  observed  in  the 
British  Isles.  ByC.  R.  Bree.  London.  1866-67. 
If  you  read  French,  consult  Traits  gininX  d'Oolo- 
gie  ornithologique.  Par  O.  Des  Murs.  Paris- 
i86a  For  America,  see  Samuel's  Ornithology 
and  Odlogy  of  New  England.  Boston.  1867.  .  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  general  work  00 
American  o61ogy. 

A  BRIGHT  little  new  subscriber,  sending  us  his 
subscription  and  the  following  cat  stoiy,  writes : 
"  Having  set  my  heart  on  the  Young  Folks,  here 
goes  my  one  dollar  for  it  for  six  months:  by 
that  time  I  can  earn  another  dollar.  The  way  I 
learned  how  good  a  magazine  it  was,  —  we  bor- 
rowed a  few  numbers  of  a  neighbor ;  then  mother 
bought  me  a  number  when  she  went  to  town,  and 
this  year  I  feel  as  if  I  must  have  it  If  I  do  not 
get  it  I  shall  be  more  hungry  for  it  than  for  my 
supper  when  I  have  been  all  day  at  schooL" 

Here  is  the  cat  story :  — 

"  We  call  her  Mrs.  Socrates.  Well,  she  had  two 
kittens,  one  larger  than  herself  and  one  little  one : 
she  used  to  hunt  nts  and  mice  for  them  most  of 
the  time.  But  one  bright  moonlight  night  some 
dogs  killed  her  poor  kittens  She  mourned  about 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  went  to  hunting 
again.  Everything  she  caught  she  would  bring 
to  the  house,  mew  at  the  door  until  we  opened 
it,  and  then  she  would  walk  straight  to  mother 
and  lay  her  mouse  or  rat  in  her  lap  or  on  her 
dress,  as  if  she  knew  mamma  would  take  care  of 
it  This  she  did  to  our  great  amusement  for 
weeks,  sometimes  bringing  five  or  six  a  day; 
then  she  had  more  kittens  of  her  own  to  feed. 
"  Fkank  Landbk  La  Rus. 

**BKiqAMIlt  VkLLS,  McLeea  Co.,  IIL* 
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*^Lina»  '*  writes :  "  PleiM  ioMit  the  ibnowing 
ia  the  '  Letter  Box  * :  A  literary  correepondent 
of  the  New  Orleans  SuD<by  Times  solves  the 
qoestion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  two  hitherto 
untraceable  quotations,  vis. :  *  Consistency  *s  a 
jewel,'  and  *  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  niemory  dear.* 
The  first  appeared  originally  in  *  Murtagh*s  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  English  and  Scotch  Ballads,* 
Z754.  In  the  ballad  of  *  Jolly  Robyn  Roughead  * 
are  the  following  lines  in  which  it  appears :  — > 

'  Tush  )  tush,  my  lasse  !  such  thoughts  reslgne, 

Comparisons  are  cruell, 
Fine  pictures  suit  in  frames  as  fine, 

Consistencie  's  a  jewel 
For  thee  and  me  coarse  dothes  are  best, 
Rude  folks  in  horoelye  raiment  drest. 

Wife  Joan  and  good  man  Robyn.' 

The  second  first  appeared  in  verses  ^tten  in 
an  old  memoiandum-bookt  the  author  not  recol- 
lected:— 

*  Sweetheart,  good  by  I  the  fluttering  sail 
Is  spread  to  waft  me  £ir  fix)m  thee. 
And  soon  before  the  iav'ring  gale 
My  ship  shall  bound  upon  the  sea. 
Perchance,  all  desolate  and  forlorn, 
These  eyes  shall  miss  thee  many  a  year. 
But  unfoTgotten  in  every  charm. 
Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.'" 

E.  L.  X.,  who  is  a  Beaton  boy,  has  often  no- 
ticed on  Boylston  Street  a  place  called  *'Gam- 
brinus  Hall,*'  and  he  has  recently  seen  our  fellow- 
dtizens  of  German  origin  spoken  of,  in  more  than 
one  newspaper,  as  **votanes"  or  "subjects"  of 
^King  Gambnnus."  His  cariosity  being  piqued 
to  find  out  who  King  Gambrinus  is  or  was,  he 
asked  his  father.  In  full  confidence  of  obtaining 
the  information  he  desired ;  but  his  father  could 
not  tell  hfm.  He  then  applied  to  his  teacher, 
with  no  better  success.  That  neither  of  them 
dioald  know  surprised  him  much  at  first ;  but,  on 
consulting  Appleton's  New  American  Cjfdopcdia 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries  (as  he  had 
been  advised  to  do)  without  getting  any  light,  he 
wondered  less  at  their  ignorance.  Not  long  after, 
a  fiiend  told  him  that  he  thought  King  Gam- 
brinus was  a  mythical  character :  and  that,  if  so, 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  a  good  account  of  him 
m  Wheeler's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction.*'  The  name,  however,  is  not  to  be 
finuid  in  that  work:  and  so^  as  a  last  resort, 
B.  L,  R,  has  recoorse  to  u^  there  being,  as  he 
thinks,  no  limits  to  the  knowledge  of  an  editor. 
As  this  tir  one  of  the  *'  noted  names  of  fiction  " 
>  Mr.  Wheeler  certainly  ought  to  have  inserted  it 
m  his  Dictionary,  and  we  shall  look  to  sea,  in 
another  edition,  some  such  notice  as  this :  — 

Gambrinus  (gam-brf 'noa ;  Gtr.  fran.  gahm- 
bie'nfioaX  written  also  Gammiviui^  Gambbk  or 


Kax PFBK,  and  aometiiiiet  Cimbbs.  A  fiibolooa 
king  of  the  Toisoonea,  or  ancient  Gennans,  who 
succeeded  bis  fiither  Marso  about  the  year  3334 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  1730  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  He  founded  the  town  of  Cam- 
bray,  which  he  named  after  himself;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  old  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  borders  of  the  North  Sea  derived  their 
name  of  Cimbri  fit)m  him.  After  a  reign  of  forty- 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  extended  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  Asia, 
he  died,  and  was  deified  by  his  devoted  sabjecta. 
He  i$  ckitfiy  mtmaroM*  at  bHng  tkt  rg/nUd 
tmotniar  0/ bter, 

S.  Leighion  BmI^  Boston  Highlands,  senda 
the  following  rhymed  answer  to  L.  L.'s  five-word 
square  in  oikr  April  "  Letter  Box  "  :  — 

My  first,  unless  yon  are  a  dunce, 

You  '11  see  is  sigki^  I  hope,  at  once. 

My  second  now  you  find  to  be 

An  uASrr,  lounging  lazily. 

My  third  a  sweet  and  shady  spot ; 

A  gladt^  you  ask  me,  is  it  not  ? 

My  fourth  you  '11  see  grows  firom  the  groand,  -^ 

A  hedgt^  with  top  cut  smooth  and  round. 

My  fifth  are  either  short  or  tall,  — 

7Vv«r,  giving  cooling  shade  to  all. 

N.  C  W.'s  six* word  square  has  been  completed 
as  follows  by  various  correspondento :  — 


PLEASE 
LOUDER 
EUDORA 
ADORES 
SERENE 
ERAS  ER 


PLEASE 
LARDER 
ERRATA 
ADAPTS 
SETTLE 
ERASER 


PLEASE 
LARDER 
ERRATA 
ADAPTS 
SETTEE 
ERASER 


The  first  is  N.  C  W.'s  word,  worked  out  by 
AL  Harrison.  The  second  and  third  are  improve- 
mente  upon  it  obtained  by  £.  H.  B.,  Harry  R. 
v.,  A.  B.  C,  Helen  Tilden,  "  Subscriber,"  Fred- 
erick  Mcintosh,  H.  L  J.,  Jr.,  NelHe  G.  R.,  Cattie 
M.  Whitney,  F.  R.  Welles,  J.  Qarence  Lee,  '*  Di. 
Vernon,"  and  Grace  Carden. 

Hbsb  are  answeis  to  £.  H.  B.'s  word  aqoare : 


ASTRAL 
STRI VE 
TRADES 
RIDERS 


ASTRAL 
STRI VE 
TRADED 
RIDI NO 


ASTRAL 
S  TRI VE 
TROPES 
RIPENS 


AVERSE   AVENUE   AVENUE 
LESSEN   LEDGER   LESSER 


ASTRAL 
STRI VE 
TRADES 
RIDERS 
AVERSE 
LESSEE 


ASTRAL 
STRIVE 
TRADED 
RIDI NG 
AVENGE 
LEDGER 


ASTRAL 
STRIVE 
TROPES 
RIPENS 
AVENGE 
LESSEN 
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The  fint  is  E.  H.  B.*t  word :  for  the  others  tre- 
are  indebted  to  the  same  correspondents  who  send 
the  answers  to  N.  C  W.*s  word,  and  to  Latua  V- 
Ogden,  A.  W.  Chase, "  Nedloh/*  Mary  D.  Priest. 
G.  H  S.,  T.  W.,  Fred  H.  Johnson,  M.  Hinman, 
and  others. 

Herb  are  the  first  and  but  words  of  another 
of  £.  H.  B.'s  six-word  squares :  who  can  fill  it? 
TOMATO,  ORNATE. 


«2»» 


Emma  W,  —  In  enigma  Na  a6, 
chai^Eed  to  **  15  "  in  the  second  word,  in  order  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  solution.  At  the 
same  time  "15**  should  have  been  changed  to 
"a"  in  the  last  word,  bat  through  an  oversight 
thia  was  neglected. 


The  earliest  answers  to  our  Evening  Lamp 
pussies  of  last  month  were  settt  in  by  **Sub< 
scriber,'*  Frederick  Mcintosh,  Nannie,  John  H. 
Ingham,  and  Bessie  G-  Colt 

Our  readers  are  constantly  asking  us  questions, 
—  as  we  are  very  glad  to  have  them  do,  —  and 
DOW  in  return  we  wish  to  ask  them  one,  which 
is  not  a  "prize  question." 

Do  any  of  them,  especially  any  of  those  living 
on  or  near  Cape  Ann,  ever  use,  or  are  they 
accustomed  to  hear  others  use,  the  word  tcMn^ 
to  signify  a  quick  gliding  or  skimming  motion 
like  that  of  stones  thrown  from  the  hand  along 
the  sur&ce  of  water? 

Our  reason  for  asking  has  reference  to  the  origin 
and  primary  meaning  of  the  word  Kkooner.  The 
kind  of  vessel  called  by  this  name  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  been  fint  built  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1714,  by  one  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Robinson,  and  to  have  taken  its 
name  fiiom  a  very  trivial  incident.  The  laundi 
was  a  highly  successful  one,  and  the  vessel  slid 
off  the  ways  into  the  water  so  easily  and  quickly 
that  a  bystander  ezdaimed,  "O,  howshe  jc^mi/" 
"  A  9C0omr  let  her  be  I "  returned  the  captain, 
glad  of  a  name  ibr  so  novel  a  craft.  The  newly 
coined  word  struck  the  fiwcy  of  those  present,  and 
•o  got  into  common  use  among  the  towns-people, 
from  whom  it  passed  into  wider  circulation  as 
the  merits  of  the  new  vessel  became  more  gener- 
ally known.  Within  a  few  years  both  the  name 
and  the  thing  had  become  naturalized  everywhere. 
But  when  at  a  later  day  the  lexicographers  came 
along  to  gather  up  the  words  composing  our  lan- 
guage, and  to  investigate  their  history,  they  could 
find  out  nothing  about  the  origin  of  this  one. 
Knowing  that  the  Dutch  adjective  $choon  (pro* 
noanoed  tk4m*)  signified  fine,  beautiful,  and  that 
it  Ibrmed  its  comparative  degree,  like  English  ad- 
jectives, by  adding  #r  to  the  positive, —^cAtfMwr, 
•^they  boldly  asserted  that  the  word  in  question 
came  to  us  from  the  Dutch,  and  meant,  Kterdly, 
die  finer  or  aaoie  beautiful  vessel  I    A  plaoMble 


etymology  certainly,  only  they  were  unable  to 
bring  the  first  particle  of  historical  evidence  to 
sustain  it 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  and  unim- 
peachable contemporary  testimony  to  the  feet  that 
schooners  were  first  built  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  mentioned,  and  the  trustworthiness  <^  the 
tradition  as  to  the  imposition  of  the  name  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  originally  the  word 
was  spelt  tcooner^  and  not  tchpontr.  But  ->  Yan- 
kee  born  and  bred  though  we  are  —  we  must  con* 
Cbss  that  we  have  never  heard  the  word  scooh  firom 
any  Yankee  mouth,  and  we  wishT  to  learn  if  it  is 
still  current  in  Gloucester  or  elsewhere.  As  to 
its  derivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  think, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scumich  (pro- 
nounced scoon-i-an^  to  escape,  to  flee,  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  whence  our  sk$m,  the  Provindal  Eng- 
lish srwH,  and  also  the  Scottish  tcom^  which  means 
to  skip  stones,  that  is,  to  make  them  fly  away. 

J¥e  have  received  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
munications designed  for  **  Our  Letter  Box,"  and 
a  host  of  names  for  our  **  Mutual  Improvement 
Comer,"  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
print  this  month.  Again  we  must  ask  our  corre- 
^wndenfis  to  have  patience  with  us. 

IKttttcal  XmproQenuttt  (STomet, 

{For  snhieribert  onfy.  Nmmes  sent  in  must  it  in  ik* 
kandwrttiHg  ^tfuftrstms  desiring  corrtspond«nta.\ 

Frti  Philii^,  Avondale,  Chester  Ci^  Penn.  (wishes 
correspondence  on  birds  and  birds'^cgg^s). 

Henry  Fay,  Box  751,  Bangor,  Maine  (on  collectfng 
different  Unds  of  animah ;  can  give  infonnatlon  on  the 
gunning  of  Maine,  —  lakes,  mountalm,  log»camps,  etc). 

U^.  S,  C,  No.  JO  Upton  St,  Boston  (postage-stamps). 

Una  M.  S.,  Philadelphia  P.  O.  (natural  history). 

Ckaries  Painttr,  Box  430*  Emporia,  Kan.  (botany). 

A,  B.  C.  (Box  aiy  Woonsocket,  R.  I.),  (a  young  ladyt 
desires  a  correspondence  hi  Frendi  with  a  young  lady 
not  under  18). 

yohn  L.  SUs*,  44  Hunter  St,  BrooUyn.  N.  Y.  (cone- 
HKmdent  not  over  14 :  chemistiy  and  nat.  philosophy). 

Sarah  H.  C,  Box  4.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  (wishes  cor* 
respondent  not  under  17,  subject  Germany  and  German 
literature,  or  French  literature). 

G,  E.  Bright,  Cony.  Fa.  (would  like  a  correspondenft 
between  ix  and  14,  fond  of  hunttaig,  fishfaig.  etc.)L 

M.  P.  O.  (age  x6)  and  R,  M.  E.  D.,  514  Spruce  St^ 
Philadelphia  (desire  correqKmdents  interested  in  music). 

M.  H.  (same  address ;  some  interesting  topic). 

Robert  PhilKps,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  (drawing). 

Cora  A.  Handd^  178  Duane  St,  New  Yoric  (^e  17 : 
wishes  a  correspondent  hi  California  or  Oregon). 

Frank  Verne  (age  i^  No.  178  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

yao,  L.  HomgktOing,  agB  Huron  St..  Chicago^  10.  (age 
15 ;  fond  of  music,  dandng,  and  lumtlng). 

CertniHe  Shepari^  Oakland,  CaL 

7*.  C.  /).,  Box  1306,  New  York  (would  Hke  a  correspond- 
ent Interested  in  literature,  —  poetry  particulariy). 

jL.  Rm  S»  (care  of  H.  S.  B.),  1009  Green  St.  FhPstlHpMs 
(Scott's  poetry  and  rhetoric). 

A,  tr,  X,  Box  3lB!5.  Deootah.  lows. 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

ACK  AJJD  THE  BOOKS. 

,  LITTLE  lunch  was  waiting  for  the  boys  wlien 
they  came  home,  and  as  they  ate  their  bread- 
and-milk  and  doughnuts  Mrs.  Cbatford  sat  by 
and  listened  to  their  story. 

"  Well,  I  declare !  "  said  she,  when  Phin 
explained  how  it  happened  that  Aunt  Patsy 
did  not  get  the  custard-pie,  "that  was  too 
'  bad,  now  I  But  never  mind ;  1  '11  send  an- 
r  next  time  I  bake,  —  but  don't  you  take  it  on 
Maje's  back,  riding  double,  with  rattling  brown 
r  in  the  basket !  " 

d  this  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  reprimand 
1  they  received  from  that  too  indulgent  woman. 
"here  's  a  Sunday  school  betwixt  the  services," 
taid,  looking  at  the  clock.    "Now 'a  just  the 
for  it    You  boys  ought  both  to  be  there.    Did 
ver  go  to  Sunday  school,  Jack  ?  " 
:k  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  never  did. 
'ou  would  n't  want  to  twice,"  Phin  whispered 
1  ear.     "  There  ^n't  any  fun  in  it" 
en  Mrs.  Chatford,  in  her  spectacles,  with  a  yol- 
..u.„  of  "  Barnes's  Notes "  open  before  her  on  the 
table,  catechixed  Jack,  and  found  him  wofrilly  ignorant  of  subjects  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  her  own  boys  had  been  trained  up  almost  ivom  their 
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in^uicy.    Phin  giggled :  "  Huh !  never  heard  of  the  Actfi  of  the  Apostles/ 
Why,  I  know  half  of  'em  by  heart ! " 

"  No,  — you  know  them  by  head ;  you  don't  know  them  by  heart :  I  wish 
you  did ! "  said  his  mother,  more  severely  than  Jack  had  thought  it  possible 
ifor  her  to  speak.  '*  You  've  learned  your  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  plenty 
of  chapters  in  the  Testament,  but  dreadful  little  of  'em  all  you  have  in  your 
heart,  or  else  you  would  n't  sit  there  laughing  at  this  poor  boy.  It  is  n't 
his  fault,  it 's  his  misfortune,  thdt  he  has  never  been  taught  these  things, 
which  you  can  chatter  off  like  a  parrot,  —  and  that 's  all  the  good  they  do 
you.  Go  and  take  a  book  and  read,  and  don't  let  me  see  any  more  such 
conduct  1 " 

Then  Mrs.  Chatford  talked  a  long  while  to  Jack,  who  soon  got  over  his 
sense  of  shame  and  degradation,  and  listened  gratefully.  At  last  the  time 
came  for  her  to  set  about  preparing  the  late  Sunday  dinner,  and  she  turned 
him  over  to  Phineas. 

*'  Take  him  up  to  your  room,  my  son,  and  read  him  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren ;  he  can't  help  liking  that"  For  she  had  found  that  Jack 
could  not  read  much  himself 

Phin  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  blue-painted,  carpetless  stairs,  past  a  great 
chimney,  and  into  a  small,  low  chamber  under  the  sloping  roof.  There 
was  a  bed  in  one  end,  a  large  blue  chest  in  the  other,  and  a  strip  of  rag- 
carpet  between,  spread  from  the  door  to  a  little  low  window  under  the 
eaves.  To  get  at  the  window  one  had  to  stoop  pretty  well,  in  order  not 
to  hit  his  head.  At  one  side  of  the  window  there  was  a  chair,  and  at  the 
other  a  light-stand ;  while  the  wall  opposite  was  adorned  with  two  rows 
of  boys'  clothing — coats,  jackets,  and  trousers,  hung  upon  nails  —  on  each 
side  of  the  door. 

Humble  as  the  room  wais,  it  was  neat  and  comfortable  and  cosey;  to 
Jack's  eyes  it  was  even  luxurious. 

"  Is  this  all  yours  ?  "  he  asked. 

« It  belongs  to  me  and  Mose,"  replied  Phin.  "  We  sleep  together.  His 
clothes  are  that  side  of  the  door,  and  my  clothes  are  this  side.  Half  the 
chest  is  mine  and  half  is  his ;  there 's  a  partition  between,  —  I  '11  show 
you.  He  has  a  key  to  his  till  and  I  have  a  key  to  my  till,  and  we  can  lock 
up  from  each  other  the  things  we  're  particular  about.  All  these  books  are 
mine,  —  pictures  in  some  of  'em.    How  does  it  seem  not  to  know  how  to 

read  ?  " 

« I  can  read  a  little,"  said  Jack. 

"  Let 's  hear  ye." 

"Will  you  show  me  when  I  conrt  to  words  I  don't  know  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Phin,  with  a  treacherous  smile,  opening  his  Bible.  "  Here 's 
about  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  —  ma  told  us  to  read  that,  and  I  suppose 
we  must.    Now,  what 's  that  ?  " 

Jack  struggled  through  three  or  four  lines,  Phin  saying,  perfidiously,  "  All 
right !  "  at  every  pause,  —  "  go  ahead ;  you  're  reading  splendid  !  "  —  until 
the  thing  he  was  waiting  for  happened,  —  namely,  a  ludicrous  mistake ; 
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then  he  broke  forth  derisively,  —  ^  Ho,  ho !  a  coat  of  many  collars  !  What 
sort  of  a  thing  is  that  ?  Collars  !  a  coat  of  many  collars !  O  Jack !  if  I 
could  n*t  read  better  'n  that ! " 

Jack  was  tempted  to  swear,  but  he  governed  his  wrath.  "  I  won't  read  any 
more,  if  you  are  going  to  make  fiin  of  me,''  he  said,  throwing  the  book  aside. 

*'  I  would  n't !  Collars  !  —  O  Jack !  Come,  le  's  look  at  the  pictures  in 
these  other  books,  lliis  Robinson  Crusoe  is  mine.  There  he  is  on  his 
raft,  taking  things  from  the  wreck  of  his  ship  to  the  island  Who  cares 
for  the  pictures,  though  ?  "  Fhin  said,  the  next  minute.  '^  Put  up  the  old 
books ;  and  le 's  go  out  and  play  with  the  dog." 

<*  I  'd  ruther  look  at  the  books,"  said  Jack,  gloomily. 

"  You  may,  if  ye  want  to.  I  'm  going  out  to  find  Lion,  —  if  I  can  get  out 
without  her  seeing  me."  And  Phin  went  sofUy  down  the  stairs,  pausing 
only  to  look  back  and  whisper,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  "  Collars !  O  Jack ! 
a  coat  of  many  collars  ! " 

Left  to  himself^  Jack  soon  forgot  the  sting  of  these  taunts  in  tl^e  interest 
with  which  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  well-thumbed,  old-fashioned 
picture-books  Phin  had  taken  from  the  chest  After  all  had  been  looked 
through,  with  the  boy's  true  instinct  he  returned  to  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and, 
lying  upon  the  floor,  half  supported  by  his  elbows,  with  the  wonderful  book 
before  him,  close  under  the  little  window,  —  his  feet  towards  the  open  door, 
sometimes  resting  toes  downward,  and  sometimes  kicking  in  the  air,  —  he 
diligently  studied  the  page,  pointing  with  his  finger,  and  tracing  out  the 
sense  word  by  word,  and  almost  letter  by  letter. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  this  novel  emplo3anent  that  he  took  no  heed  when 
the  morning's  procession  of  vehicles  went  rattling  by  again,  returning  home- 
ward, and  the  d^con's  buggy  drove  into  the  yard.  But  when  he  heard 
the  rusde  of  a  dress  and  a  light  footstep  behind  him,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  a  pleasant  face  smiling  down  upon  him  from  under  a  pretty  pink  bonnet. 
It  was  Annie  Felton,  the  school-mistress. 

"  Have  you  found  something  interesting  ? "  she  said,  in  a  very  gentle, 
winning  voice. 

"**  Yes  'm,  if  I  could  only  read  it  well  enough,"  said  Jack. 

"What  is  it?  Robinson  Crusoe  I  Not  a  very  good  Sunday  book,  I  -m 
afraid  uncle  and  aunt  would  think.  You  can  read  a  little  ?  Let  me  hear 
you." 

Taking  off  her  pink  bonnet,  she  held  it  by  the  ribbons,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  one  chair  the  room  afforded,  and  looked  down  over  Jack's 
shoulder,  while  he  read  laboriously,  with  careful  finger  on  page,  and  restless 
heels  in  the  air.  She  told  him  the  hard  words  he  could  not  make  out,  and 
corrected  him  when  he  read  wrong,  and  explained  this  thing  and  that,  all 
so  pleasantly  and  encouragingly  that  poor  Jack's  heart,  chilled  so  lately 
by  Phin's  pitiless  jeers,  warmed  to  a  sweet  glow  of  hope  and  gratitude. 

"  How  long  did  you  ever  go  to  school  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  about  seven  weeks,  one  winter,  three  years  ago,"  said  Jack.  "  Ye 
see,  I  hain't  ddne  much  else  but  knock  about  die  world,  and  learn  just  the 
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things  I  should  n't,  I  suppose.  I  never  should  have  gone  to  school  at  all, 
but  that  winter  my  father — or  the  man  I  called  &ther4— was  off  somewhere, 
and  1  boarded  with  a  woman  that  sent  me  to  school  to  git  red  of  me. 
Since  then  I  've  always  been  put  to  work  in  stables  winters,  soon  as  ever 
the  canal  dosed  ;  then  soon  as  it  opened  in  the  spring  the  old  man  would 
have  me  with  him  on  the  scow  again." 

"  That  was  too  bad,  —  if  you  wanted  to  learn,"  said  Annie. 

"  I  did  n't  think  nor  care  much  about  it  then.  I  got  laughed  at  when  I 
went  to  school,  and  that  made  me  hate  to  go.  But  I  'd  give  anything  now 
if  1  could  learn  I  " 

"  Well,  where  there 's  a  will  there  's  a  way.  I  shall  be  ^d  to  teach  you, 
if  jou  are  where  I  can.  I  'U  see  yon  aAer  supper.  Here  comes  Moses 
now."  And  with  a  bright  smile  flung  over  her  shoulder  at  Jack  on  the 
floor,  Miss  Felton  tripped  to  her  room. 


^_--..     CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SUNDAY  DINNER. 

Then  Motes  came  in. 

"  You  seem  to  have  taken  possession  here  ! "  he  said,  looking  down,  not 
veil  pleased,  at  the  intruder. 

"  Phin  brought  me  up  here ;  his  mother  told  him  to,"  Jack  explained. 
'  I  '11  dear  out,  if  I  'm  in  your  way." 
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*^NOy  never  mind,"  said  Moses,  who  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart.  "  Seems 
to  me  you  've  changed  somehow,  since  morning.  What  is  it,  —  your 
do&es  ?  " 

''  Your  mother  fixed  me  up  a  little,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  you  needed  it  enough  !  Come  in.  Phi,"  said  Moses,  as  Mr.  Pip- 
kins's  conspicuous  front  teeth  and  stooping  shoulders  appeared  at  the  door. 
'<  Here 's  your  prisoner,  making  himself  at  home." 

Mr.  Pipkin  observed  Jack's  comfortable  attitude  and  improved  appear- 
ance with  decided  disapprobation.  ''Wal,  if  that  ain't  jest  like  yer  soft- 
hearted women-folks  ! "  he  said,  indignantly.  '^  There 's  reason  in  all 
things ! " 

<'  Elxcept  somebody's  head,"  said  a  tart  voice  behind  him. 

^  Do  you  mean  my  head,  Miss  Wansey  ? "  retorted  Mr.  Pipkin,  turning 
upon  that  lady,  and  standing  before  her  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  man  insulted 
in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

'^  Tell  Mr.  Pipkin,  Moses,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Wansey,  '^  that  I  've 
nothing  to  say  to  him  !  I  think  everybody  will  know  whose  head  I  mean  — 
except  the  owner !  And  as  for  soft-hearted  women-folks,  —  I  wonder  what 
hard-hearted  men-folks  would  do  without  'em ! " 

*'  Guess  we  could  do  very  well  without  some  of  'em  ! "  said  Mr.  Pipkin, 
and  laughed  at  his  own  wit. 

Miss  Wansey  flung  back  the  sarcasm  with  a  toss,  and  addressed  herself 
to  Jack.  *'  Don't  you  mind  a  word  some  folks  say  to  you  ;  /  don't !  Hired 
men  sometimes  take  upon  themselves  very  important  airs.  I  won't  name 
any  particular  hired  men  ;  maybe  you  '11  find  out  who  they  are,  if  you  stay 
long  in  this  house.  I  don't  wish  to  be  personal.  I  only  say,  don't  mind. 
Hem  !  "    And  with  a  light  cough  Miss  Wansey  sailed  away. 

''  Miss  Wansey  ! "  the  wrathful  Mr.  Pipkin  roared  after  her, ''  I  've  noth- 
ing to  say  to  you  ?  " 

Jack,  lying  partly  on  his  side,  supported  by  his  arm,  looked  up  from 
his  book  to  witness  this  altercation ;  while  Moses  sat  on  the  bed  and 
laughed. 

"  You  'd  better  not  have  anything  to  say  to  her,  Phi !  If  she 's  so  hard 
on  3re  now,  where  '11  you  be  when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  be  personal  ? " 

''  Heavens  an'  earth  !  "  said  the  excited  Mr.  Pipkin  ;  *'  think  I  'm  afraid 
of  her  ?  I  don't  care  the  shake  of  a  goslin's  toe-nail  fer  all  she  can  say. 
Soft-hearted  women-folks  ?  I  did  n't  mean  Jur^  by  hokey  I  "  And  he  stalked 
to  his  room. 

Jack  grinned,  and  returned  to  his  book.  Being  somewhat  critical  in  such 
matters,  from  his  long  experience  on  the  cannl,  he  conceived  on  tie  spot 
a  high  respect  for  Miss  Wansey's  tongue,  and  t  wiy  pocr  oriofCB.  cl  Mr 
Pipkin  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  abuse. 

Moses,  having  hung  up  his  Sunday  coat  and  put  on  an  old  one,  went  out 
Then  Jack  saw  Annie  Felton  and  Miss  Wansey  go  down  stairs,  and  pres- 
ently heard  a  table  moved  in  the  room  below,  then  a  lively  rattling  of  dishes, 
—  sounds  fidl  of  interest  to  a  hungry  boy. 
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<<Gitting  ready  for  their  big  Sunday  meal,  —  dinner  and  supper  all  in 
one,"  thought  he.    ^  Wonder  if  I  shall  be  asked  ! " 

In  a  little  while  there  came  a  sound  as  of  chairs  placed  at  the  table  ;  and 
Jack,  losing  all  interest  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  listened  until  he  heard  a  noise 
of  many  footsteps,  and  a  sudden  clattering  of  chair-legs,  by  which  he  knew 
that  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  A  dead  silence  ensued  for  a 
few  seconds ;  then  a  single  low,  monotonous  voice  was  just  audible  for 
about  half  a  minute  ;  then  knives  and  plates  began  to  rattie,  accompanied 
by  an  outburst  of  cheerful  voices. 

"  They  're  at  it ! "  murmured  Jack,  with  a  most  lonesome  feeling  at  his 
heart  and  stomach. 

He  pushed  the  books  aside,  and,  creeping  up  close  to  the  window,  looked 
out  for  something  to  divert  his  mind  There,  behind  the  house,  was  the 
woodpile,  with  the  £imiliar  log,  on  which  he  had  sat  in  the  morning.  Be- 
yond that  were  two  or  three  old  peach-trees  ;  and,  farther  on,  an  apple- 
orchard,  beautiful  in  the  sunshiny  afternoon  with  its  fresh  foliage  and  green 
turf  spotted  and  checkered  with  the  soft  golden  light. 

<'  O,  ain't  it  pleasant  here  ? ''  thought  he.  ^'  I  '11  go  out  and  keep  Lion 
company  till  they  get  through  dinner ;  then  maybe  they  '11  give  us  some." 

Just  then  a  quick,  light  step  came  behind  him ;  andi  looking  round,  he 
saw  Phin's  littie  sister  Kate.  | 

"  Ma  says,  please  come  down  to  dinner,"  she  said,  witl^  a  bright  smile. 

''  Now  ?  "  said  Jack,  scarcely  able  to  credit  such  goo^  news  ;  *'  with  all 
the  folks  ?  "  1 

^  Yes,  with  all  the  folks,"  replied  Kate,  laughing.  <'  There 's  a  place  for 
you,  but  she  did  n't  know  where  you  'd  gone." 

Tears  of  gratitude  sprang  to  Jack's  eyes.  Then  he  began  to  feel  bashful, 
and  murmured  something  about  waiting  till  the  rest  were  through.  But 
Kate  said,  ^  She  sent  me  to  bring  you  down,  and  you  must  come ! "  and 
so  he  followed  her. 

It  was  a  large,  bountiful  table  to  which  he  was  invited ;  around  it  the 
whole  family  were  seated,  filling  every  place  (when  Kate  had  returned  to 
hers)  except  the  one  reserved  for  him.  It  was  the  very  place  he  would 
have  chosen,  —  at  Mrs.  Chatford's  right  hand,  between  her  and  her  niece 
Annie.  He  felt  dreadfully  awkward  and  embarrassed,  however,  never  having 
been  in  such  respectable  company  before. 

''Please  give  Jack  some  dinner,"  said  Mr$.  Chatford,  passing  his  plate 
across  the  table  to  her  husband. 

''  Jack  ?  hey  ?  "  said  the  absent-minded  deacon  with  a  start,  turning  his 
eyes  for  the  first  time  on  his  youthful  guest  ''  I  beg  pardon  !  I  —  did  you 
tell  me,  mother  ?  Well,  well ! "  And,  with  a  curiously  good-humored, 
puzaded  expression,  he^proceeded  to  fill  Jack's  plate. 

''  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  stolen  horse  and  buggy  to-day  ?  "  said 
Phin,  laughing  at  his  father. 

« I  guess  a  good  many  people  heard  more  of  that  than  they  did  of  the 
sermon,"  replied  Moses.    ''About  fifty  persons  asked  me  about  it;  and 
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when  pa  came  in  late,  everybody  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  every  &ce  was 
on  the  grin,  even  the  minister's ;  —  he  had  to  use  his  handkerchief,  and 
cough." 

'*  I  noticed  I  met  with  a  rather  cheerful  reception,"  said  the  deacon,  smil- 
ing.   "  It  did  n't  trouble  me ;  a  man  likes  to  be  popular." 

"  As  far  as  my  observation  went,"  remarked  Miss  Wansey,  '^  somebody 
else  was  quite  as  popular  as  you,  Mr.  Chatford.  I  heard  quite  as  much  talk 
about  the  man  who  went  out  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  caught  the  terrible 
thief  I " 

<*  Guess  you  made  all  the  talk  about  that.  Miss  Wansey ! "  said  Mr. 
Pipkin,  glowering  at  her  across  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Pipkin,"  replied  Miss  Wansey,  '^  I  did  not  address  my  remark  to 
you." 

*'  By  the  way  ! "  spoke  up  the  deacon,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck 
him,  — ''  that  boy  !  did  he  go  off  again  ?" 

"  What  boy  ?  "  said  Moses. 

"  Pip's  prisoner.  I  left  him  sitting  on  the  log.  I  worried  about  him  in 
meeting-time,  wondering  what  we  should  do  with  him,  if  he  stayed ;  but  I 
have  n't  thought  of  him  since.  I  hope,  mother,  you  did  n't  let  him  go  off 
without  doing  something  for  him.    Well,  what 's  the  fiin  now?  " 

Everybody  was  laughing  except  Jack,  who  seemed  somehow  to  be  one 
cause  of  the  merriment 

'<  I  declare  I  "  said  the  deacon,  '^  I  did  n't  know  him  !  I  was  wondering 
who  that  young  visitor  could  be  !  Well,  well  I  who  'd  have  thought  ?  Soap 
and  water  ^d  clean  clothes,  —  they  do  make  a  mighty  difference  in  people  ! 
What  have  you  been  about,  to-day,  my  lad  ?  " 

Before  Jack  could  answer,  Phin,  envious  of  his  sudden  popularity,  chimed 
in,  "  He 's  been  reading  about  the  coat  of  many  collars,  for  one  thing ! " 
and  he  was  proceeding  to  explain  the  foolish  jest,  when  Miss  Felton  inter- 
rupted him. 

"Jack  has  never  had  the  opportunities  for  getting  an  education  which 
most  boys  have.  But  he  is  anxious  to  learn,  and  if  he  is  near  me,  I  am 
going  to  be  his  teacher.  He  will  be  a  good  pupil,  I  know ;  and  when  he 
can  read  well,  I  am  sure  he  will  not  laugh  at  those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate." 

It  was  plain  that  Miss  Felton's  influence  was  great  in  the  £unily,  for  at 
these  words  Phin  looked  red  and  abashed,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  rest 
were  evidently  turned  in  Jack's  favor.  And  as  for  Jack,  how  thankful  and 
glad  she  made  him  !  The  hot  impulse,  which  had  been  again  roused  in  him, 
to  fling  back  the  sarcasm  in  his  own  emphatic  and  vivacious  fashion  — 
a  fashion  which,  I  suspect,  would  rather  have  astonished  the  sedate  Chat- 
ford  £imily  that  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  —  now  gave  place  to  a  better  feel- 
ing, an  indescribable  thrill  of  gratitude  and  hope. 

With  Annie  Felton  and  Mrs.  Chatford  on  his  side,  he  was  humbly  happy 
and  content  Sometimes,  in  his  lonely  and  wretched  life,  he  had  dreamed 
of  what  a  mother  and  sister  might  be ;  but  he  had  n^ver  conceived  of  any 
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beings  on  earth  quite  so  beautiful  and  good  a^  those  two  beside  him.  To 
be  Eo  near  them,  to  hear  their  pleasant  voices,  and  to  feel  —  what  he  could 
not  understand  —  the  sweet,  quiet  influences  which  their  very  presence 
shed  about  him,  made  a  far  greater  change  in  Jack  than  mere  soap-and- 
water  and  cleaii  clothes  could  have  done,  —  a  change  in  his  Inmost  heart 

Although  he  had  naturally  good  manners,  our  litOe  driver  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  scow-cabin  and  the  tow-path  a  few  habits  which  seemed 
rather  out  of  place  at  the  larm-house  table.  Little  Kate  laughed  outright 
to  see  him  put  some  salt  on  his  unbroken  potato,  and,  holding  it  in  his 
band,  nibble  it  as  if  it  liad  been  an  apple;  and  even  Miss  Felton  had  to 


smile  when  he  took  up  a  slice  of  ham  in  his  fingers,  and,  having  first  tried 
cutting  it  between  his  thumb  and  his  knife  (which  did  not  prove  so  sharp 
as  his  jack-knife),  resort  to  the  more  primitive  method  of  tearing  it  in  pieces 
with  his  teeth.  These  fashions  he  had  undoubtedly  acquired  through  the 
necessity  he  had  so  of^n  been  under  of  jumping  ashore  with  his  dinner 
and  eating  it  on  the  tow-path.  But  that  did  not  account  for  his  throwing 
his  h^ad  back  so  far,  and  opening  his  mouth  so  wide,  for  the  morsel  of 
soft-(Hed  e^  he  cast  into  it ;  and  it  must  Ix  owned  that,  when  he  ate  with 
his  knife,  he  sometimes  thrust  it  unnecessarily  far  down  his  throat.  He 
had  an  odd  way,  too,  of  seizing  the  implement  midway  between  blade  and 
handle,  with  a  very  determined  grip,  when  he  attempted  to  cut  his  meat 
with  it  on  the  plate,  as  Annie  whispered  him  to  do ;  and  his  elevated 
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elbows,  as  he  earnestly  hacked  and  sawed  away,  gave  him  —  it  cannot  be 
denied  —  altogether  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  spread  eagle.  I  am  sorry, 
moreover,  to  record  of  him  a  strong  tendency  to  lick  the  gravy  from  the 
blade,  which  was  not  considered  a  genteel  custom  even  in  those  days,  in 
respectable  farm-houses,  —  although  putting  the  knife  itself  into  the  mouth 
(not  too  f2ix)^  instead  of  the  fork,  in  eating,  had  not  then  come  to  be  thought 
vulgar. 

Miss  Felton,  kindly,  and  in  low  whispers,  corrected  these  awkwardnesses 
in  the  boy ;  and  he  proved  so  apt  a  scholar  that,  when  the  pie  was  served, 
and  he  caught  himself  on  the  point  of  using  his  piece  as  if  it  had  been  a 
wedge,  and  his  head  a  hard  knot  to  be  instantly  opened  by  it,  he  checked 
himself  in  season,  and,  imitating  her  example,  cut  the  pie  on  his  plate. 


CHAPTER  XVI  I. 

COUSIN  SYD. 

> 

After  dinner,  Jack  understood  the  inviting  smile  Miss  Felton  gave  him, 
as  she  threw  a  red  scarf  over  her  shoulders,  and  walked  out  into  the 
garden ;  and  he  followed  her.  From  the  garden  they  walked  on  into  the 
apple-orchard,  and  through  its  pleasant  lights  and  shadows  (it  seemed 
like  enchanted  ground  to  Jack,  with  her  beside  him),  until  they  came  to  a 
little  brook  on  the  other  side,  that  went  lisping  and  bubbling  over  its  pebbly 
bed. 

There  on  the  grassy  bank  they  sat  down  ;  and,  with  the  mellow  sunshine 
fidling  aslant  upon  them  through  the  trees,  the  soft  winds  blowing  over 
them,  the  brook  laughing  at  their  feet,  and  the  social  robins  chirping  their 
quiet  afternoon  songs  in  the  boughs  above,  Annie,  who  had  brought  a  book 
with  her,  gave  Jack  a  lesson  in  reading. 

And  what  a  lesson  it  was  !  Ever  afterwards  old  John  Bunyan's  story 
(the  book  from  which  he  read)  was  associated  in  Jack's  mind  with  tender 
green  leaves  and  young  clover,  running  water,  singing  birds  and  sweet 
breezes,  and  the  pleasant  voice  and  smile  of  Annie  Felton. 

The  lesson  over,  she  said  she  would  take  a  little  walk  alone,  and  call  on 
old  Aunt  Patsy,  of  whom  he  had  told  her  as  they  came  through  the  orchard  ; 
i  and,  crossing  the  brook  on  a  pair  of  natural  stepping-stones,  she  went  her 

way,  through  Squire  Petemo^s  fields,  towards  the  old  woman's  house.  Jack 
watched  the  red  scarf  until  it  vanished,  then  walked  back  pensively  under 
the  orchard-trees,  wondering  at  the  strange  new  life  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  had  opened  to  him  that  memorable  day. 

As  he  approached  the  house.  Lion,  whom  he  had  left  at  his  dinner,  came 
running  to  meet  him,  followed  more  slowly  by  Moses. 

"Where's  Annie?"  Moses  asked,  while  yet  at  a  distance.  "That's 
interesting  !  "  he  remarked,  discontentedly,  when  told  where  she  had  gone. 
"  She  knew  the  fellows  would  be  here  to  have  a  sing." 

« It 's  more  her  than  the  singing  they  care  for,"  said  Phin,  coming  after 
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Moses.  ^^  They  never  used  to  flock  to  our  house  so,  Sunday  afternoons,  till 
she  took  the  deestrict  school  Now  they  've  all  gone  to  psa'm-singing,  — 
even  Don  Curtis,  such  a  heathen  as  he  is  ! " 

''  FHes  are  perty  sure  to  find  out  where  the  molasses-mug  is,''  observed 
Mr.  Pipkin,  passing  just  then  with  his  milk-pails.  "  Yender  's  one  o'  the 
swarm,  that  comes  three  mild,  or  more,  to  git  a  sip  on 't" 

''  He  ?  "  said  Moses,  watching  a  buggy  coming  up  the  road.  '^  That 's 
Syd  Chatford  I  he 's  my  cousin." 

'^  He  never  thought  so  much  o'  bein'  your  cousin  till  lately,"  Mr.  Pipkin 
replied.  "  He 's  growed  terrible  affectionate  towards  his  Peach  Hill  rela- 
tions sence  the  summer  school  opened." 

"  Did  n't  she  live  here  before  ?  "  Jack  inquired  of  Phineas. 

"  No,  nor  she  don't  live  here  now.  Her  home 's  over  in  Raggy,"  said 
Phin,  meaning  Riga^  a  township  of  that  region.  "  She  teaches  in  our  dee- 
strict," —  the  towns  are  divided  into  school-districts,  —  "and  boards  around, 
but  comes  here  every  Saturday  and  stops  over  till  Monday.  Hello  !  Syd 's 
driving  the  colt ! " 

The  boys  hastened  to  meet  their  cousin,  and  Moses  opened  the  gate  for 
him  to  drive  into  the  yard. 

"  How  does  he  go,  Syd  ?  "  Phin  inquired. 

"  0,  fust-rate,"  said  Syd,  alighting.    «  True  as  a  die  I " 

"  Lathers  a  little,"  observed  Moses. 

"  Warm  day,"  replied  Syd.  "  'Sides,  I  've  come  a  perty  good  jog.  Folks 
all  well  ?  " 

"  All  that 's  to  home,"  said  Phin,  maliciously.    "  Annie,  she 's  away."  I 

"You  don't  say!    Gone  hum,  over  to  Raggy?"  Syd  inquired,  with  a  ^ 

curiously  dashed  and  disappointed  expression.  "I  —  I  guess  you  need  n't 
put  out  my  horse,  Moses  ;  I  didn't  come  calc'lating  to  make  much  of  a  v^^# 

stop  to-day  ;  thought  I  'd  try  the  colt.  S'pose  the'  won't  be  much  of  a  sing, 
if  she  ain't  here." 

"  O,  she  '11  be  here  in  an  hour  or  so,"  said  the  grinning  Phineas  ;  "  she 's 
only  gone  to  make  a  little  call" 

"  O,  hain't  gone  to  Raggy  ?  I  don't  mind,  Mose,  since  you  've  begim 
to  untackle ;  s'pose  he  '11  stand  better  out  of  the  fills,  —  colt,  so." 

Just  then  Bill  Burbank  and  his  faithful  follower  Don  Curtis  came  loung- 
ing into  the  yard.    They  nodded  at  Syd,  and  immediately  began  to  inspect  1  , 
the  colt  with  great  interest.    They  walked  about  him,  turning  their  quids                  I        ) 
and  squinting ;  Don  stroked  his  ankles,  and  made  him  lift  a  foot,  while                      ^ 
Burbank  looked  into  his  mouth. 

"  Four  year  old  this  spring,"  observed  Burbank,  stepping  back  as  if  sat- 
isfied. 

"  Good  leg,"  commented  Don  Curtis.    "  I  'd  like  to  see  him  move." 

"  O,  he  can  move  !  "  cried  the  owner,  laughing. 

"  There 's  go  in  him ;  I  see  that,"  said  Burbank,  with  his  head  on  one 
side.  "  I  've  got  a  beast  I  'd  like  to  show  ye ;  should  n't  wonder  if  we  could 
make  a  swap." 
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Syd's  only  reply  to  this  insinuating  suggestion  was  an  incredulous  laugh, 
— for  he  knew  too  well  Burbank's  horse-trading  habits  to  care  to  have  any 
words  with  him  on  so  dangerous  a  subject 

'*  You'll  find  a  halter  under  the  seat,  Mose»"  said  he,  pulling  off  his 
driving-gloves  as  he  turned  to  go  into  the  house. 

'*  Stiff  little  chap,"  said  Burbank,  following  him  with  his  eye. 

^  Straight  as  a  cob  1 "  said  Don  Curtis.  ''  Don't  he  carry  his  head  high, 
though,  for  such  a  little  fellow  ?    Treats  you  like  a  servant,  Mose." 

"  That 's  his  way ;  Syd  always  felt  pretty  big,"  said  Moses. 

^  After  the  schoolma'am  ?  "  queried  Burbank. 

"Well,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  ye,"  said  Moses,  laughing,  as  he  led 
the  horse  to  the  bam. 

Miss  Felton  had  left  with  Jack  the  book  which  he  had  been  reading ;  and 
which  he  now  started  to  carry  into  the  house.  As  he  was  going  through  the 
kitchen  he  heard  Syd  saying  to  Phin  in  the  next  room,  "  Hello,  there  I  I 
must  see  what  you'  doin'  with  that  hat  o'  mine  !  By  jolly,  I  had  a  hat  stole 
last  night." 

Jack,  who  was  just  taking  the  book  into  the  room,  drew  back  as  if  he  had 
received  a  shot 

"  How  'd  it  happen  ?  "  said  Phin. 

<'  Choir  met  in  our  school-house ;  himg  our  hats  in  the  entry  as  usual ; 
looked  for  mine  when  I  started  to  go  home,  and,  by  jolly !  't  was  missing. 
Chip  hat,  —  did  n't  care  anything  about  it ;  tied  my  handkerchief  over  my 
head;  but  I  don't  believe  in  the  principle,  —  hookin'  things  that  way! — 
I  'd  like  to  ketch  the  scamp ! " 

Jack  withdrew,  in  sudden  consternation,  and  walked  softly  out  of  the 
house.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call  Lion,  and  depart  without  stopping 
to  take  leave.  Not  that  Syd's  threat  had  any  terrors  for  him.  But  he  felt 
that  the  detection  of  his  £&ult,  which  seemed  inevitable  —  since  the  stolen 
hat  was  hangi^  tm  the  very  row  of  pegs  in  the  entry  where  Phin  was  at 
that  moment  placing  his  cousin's  black  beaver — .would  ruin  his  prospects 
in  that  house  and  sink  him  forever  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  Chatford  and 
her  niece. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  kitchen  when  a  better  thought  came 
to  him.  He  remembered  that  Miss  Felton  had  said,  "  If  you  have  any 
trouble,  come  and  tell  me ;  I  '11  be  your  friend"  And  he  formed  a  sudden 
resolution. 

"  I  '11  go  and  meet  her,  and  tell  her  everything !  " 

He  went  through  the  orchard,  where  he  had  lately  been  so  happy,  crossed 
the  brook,  —  Lion  bounding  over  after  him, — and,  passing  a  meadow  be- 
yond, came  in  sight  of  Aunt  Patty's  house.  There  he  sat  down  by  a  wall 
which  separated  the  meadow  from  the  pasture  beyond,  and  anxiously  waited 
for  Annie  to  appear. 

While  in  that  position  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  footsteps  coming 
rapidly  behind  him,  and,  looking  round,  saw  a  dapper  little  man  walking 
very  fkst,  straight  towards  him.    It  was  Syd  Chatford. 
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*<  He 's  after  me  !  "  thought  Jack,  laying  a  hand  on  Lion's  neck.  *'  Never 
mind ;  I  may  as  well  have  it  over,  and  done  with  it ! " 

He  was  preparing  to  meet  the  expected  charge  in  a  brave  and  honest 
way,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  young  Syd,  on  seeing  him,  turned  a  little 
aside  from  his  straight  course,  leaped  the  wall  a  few  yards  o£E^  and  continued 
his  walk,  rapidly  as  before,  in  the  direction  of  Aunt  Patsy's  house. 

«  He 's  after  her  !  "  thought  Jack ;  •*  Phin  must  have  told  him  where  she 
was.  That  knocks  me  \  for  if  they  come  back  together,  I  can't  speak  a 
word  to  her,  of  course.    My  luck ! "  he  added,  bitterly. 

He  watched  until  he  saw  the  dapper  form  disappear  among  the  lilac  and 
quince  bushes  about  Aunt  Patsy's  house,  and  reappear  not  long  after  in 
company  with  a  fair  young  form  wearing  a  red  scarf.  He  turned  away, 
muttering  dark  resolves ;  but  just  then  something  occurred  so  startling  that 
it  drove  instantly  all  thoughts  of  his  own  ill-luck  out  of  his  mind. 

What  that  something  was  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

J.  T.  Trowkridge. 


A    DROP    OF    WATER. 

NOW  I  have  n't  a  word  to  say  about  the  microscope,  or  about  the  queer 
little  creatures  which  it  renders  visible  in  a  drop  of  water.  You  have 
heard  all  about  those  things,  and,  perhaps,  seen  them  too,  so  many  times, 
that  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  me  to  try  to  interest  you  any  further  in 
them.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  some  very  wonderful 
things  which  a  drop  of  water  can  do,  and  about  some  still  more  wonderful 
things  which  happened  when  it  was  created.  No  matter  if  water  is  com- 
mon ;  it  has  some  very  uncommon  properties. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  water?  What  is  it  made  of?  Before 
answering  this  question  let  us  try  a  little  experiment,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  out  something.  Here  is  a  gas-burner,  with  a  stream  of  gas  issuing 
from  it  No  water  there,  surely!  Now  we  will  light  the  gas,  and  hold 
close  over  the  fiame,  just  for  an  instant,  a  cold  piece  of  porcelain ;  say  a 
teacup,  or  a  saucer  upside  down.  And,  presto !  the  surface  of  the  china 
becomes  covered  with  moisture,  —  little  drops  of  water,  —  water  obtained 
from  fire !  And  of  course  this  water  must  have  come  either  from  some- 
thing in  the  gas,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  both. 

To  be  brief,  then,  the  gas  from  the  burner  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several 
different  gases,  one  of  them  being  called  hydrogen ;  a  name  which  means 
water-^oducer.  The  air,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mixture  of  two  other 
gases,  whose  names  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  When  hydrogen  is  burned 
in  the  air  it  unites  chemically  with  the  oxygen  of  the  latter,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  quarts  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  second,  and  the  compound 
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thus  fbnnod  is  common  irater.  In  &ct,  as  I  hioted  when  I  told  you  about 
charcoal,  and  about  the  queer  gas  it  forma  when  it  is  bnmed,  burning  is 
nothing  but  combination  with  oxygen.  That  is  why  a  good  draft  is  needed 
in  a  stove,  —  the  air  must  be  able  to  carry  its  oxygen  to  the  wood  or  coal, 
for  the  fire  cannot  be  kept  up  without  it  If  instead  of  impure  gas  and 
common  air  we  bum  tc^ether  pure  oxygen  and  pure  hydrogen,  we  get  a 
vastly  hotter  flame,  and,  if  the  gases  are  enclosed  in  some  vessel,  a  violent 
explosion  also.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  experiment  to  fill  soap-bubbles  with  a 
mixture  of  the  gases,  let  them  float  loose  from  the  pipe,  and  then  to  touch 
them  off  with  a  lighted  candle.  Each  bubble  explodes  with  a  little  flash 
of  fire,  and  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  pistol.  But  it  is  not  a  safe  experi- 
ment (or  children,  unless  the/ have  some  older  fnend  to  guide  them.  The 
flame  produced  by  the  mixed  gases  is  the  hottest  known,  and  is  ofleo 
employed  by  chemists  to  melt  metals  which  remain  solid  in  the  hottest 
fiimace.  The  instrument  used  in  producing  the  flame  is  called  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe. 

But,  although  two  quarts  of  hydrogen  combine  wjth  one  of  oxygen,  don't 
think  that  they  form  tkret  quarts  of  liquid  water.  No,  indeed  ]  for  if  that 
were  the  case  we  should  be  almost  drowned,  or  at  least  steamed  to  death, 
the  first  time  we  lighted  the  gas.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  two  gases 
unite,  they  are  compressed  together  with  such  force  that  they  occupy  much 
less  space  than  they  formerly  did ;  or,  as  a  chemist  would  say,  they  undergo 
condensation. 

'Eighteen  hundred  quarts  of  the  mixed  gases  form  only  about  one  quart  of 
liquid  water.  The  force  thus  quietly  exerted  in  making  the  original  gases 
combine  and  condense  to  a  single  gallon  of  water  is  great  enough  to  lifl  a 
weight  of  more  than  forty  millions  of  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot. 
And  so  it  has  been  beautifully  said  by  the  lamous  Professor  Tyndall,  that 
the  littie  Alpine  girl  who  carries  a  snowball  in  her  hand  holds  locked  up 
within  its  flakes  force  enough  to  hurl  back  the  hugest  avalanche  to  twice 
the  height  fi:om  which  it  fell.  For  snow  is  nothing  but  water,  you  know, 
the  particles  of  which,  in  freezing,  Iiave  arranged  tiiemselvea  into  neiv  in^ 
boaatifol  forms. 
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Only  think  of  it !  these  tremeodom  forces  are  operatiDg  around  us  every- 
where, so  quietly  that  we  scarcely  notice  them.  They  are  working  in  every 
flame ;  they  are  ezertetf  in  every  breath  you  draw,  and  in  the  gentle  growth 
of  the  flowers  they  are  called  into  action.  The  strength  of  a  giant  sleeps 
harmlessly  in  the  dew-drop,  and  the  tender  rosebud  upon  which  it  rests  is 
itself  the  product  of  forces  more  wonderful  than  those  displayed  in  the 
earthquake  or  the  tornado.  And  ail  this  is  taught  us  by  the  study  of 
common  things  which  seem  at  first  sight  tiifles. 

But  tremeodotis  power  is  not  exerted  only  in  the  creation  of  a  drop  of 
water,  being  often  manifested  in  the  behavior  of  the  drop  itself  afterwards. 
Of  course  you  all  know  how  much  strength  a  running  stream  puts  forth 
when  it  &lls  upon  a  miU-wheet  and  we  make  it  work  for  us ;  and  you  also 
know  with  what  terrible  blows  the  ocean  waves  batter  to  pieces  the  cli£& 
along  the  shore.  But  the  little  drops  do  much  more  work  in  another 
direction,  and  in  a  vastly  more  powerful  way. 

Almost  every  substance  when  heated  expands,  that  is,  grows  lai^r ;  and 
when  it  is  cooled  contracts,  or  lessens  in  size.  But  there  are  exceptions. 
Let  us  try  water.  Just  fill  a  bottie  with  water,  cork  it  tightiy,  and  leave  it 
out  of  doors  some  cold  winter  night  In  the  morning  we  shall  find  that 
the  water  expanded  in  cooling  so  as  to  take  up  more  room  than  before, 
and  that  it  has  burst  the  bottle.  An  iron  bomb-sbell  filled  with  water, 
tightlyplugged,andexposedtoasufficient  degree  ofcold,  will  throw  out  the 
plug  with  great  force,  or  the  shell  itself  will  bursL 
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Now  in  the  winter-time  little  drops  of  water  are  continually  leaking  into 
the  cracks  and  crannies  of  the  rocks,  freezing  there,  and  splitting  the  solid 
ledges  open.  Thus  huge  mountains  are  slowly  ground  to  powder  by  the 
action  of  drops  of  water,  and  converted  into  productive  soil,  and  barren 
places  are  gradually  made  fertile. 

There  are  regions  where  yon  can  see  this  now  going  on.    I  once  lived  in 
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a  place  in  New  York  State,  where  a  large  lake  was  hemmed  in  by  high 
hiUs,  down  whose  sides  ran  many  streams.  These  streams  had  gradually 
worn  down  into  the  solid  rocks,  making  huge  ravines,  full  of  beautiful 
cascades  and  water&lls ;  and  right  at  the  mouth  of  each  ravine  there  was 
a  point  of  fertile  land  running  out  into  the  lake,  formed  from  the  powdering 
of  the  clifis  above.  Every  winter  the  water  freezes  in  the  crevices  of  the 
difis,  and  loosens  masses  of  rock ;  then  when  the  ice  and  snow  thaw  in  the 
spring  the  rushing  water  tears  the  fragments  away  and  grinds  them  into 
dust,  and  sweeps  them  out  into  the  lake.  For  centuries  this  has  been  going 
on,  so  that  now  great  chasms  are  found  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  wild  and 
savage,  and  wonderfrd  for  their  scenery. 

There  is  one  such  ravine  in  the  bx  West,  on  the  Colorado  River,  whose 
walls  rise  up  precipitously  more  than  a  nfile,  in  some  places  as  high  as 
Mount  Washington,  only  right  up  straight,  not  slantwise ;  and  that  is  per- 
haps the  most  marvellous  gorge  in  the  world.  It  has  been  carved  out  by 
the  persistent  action  of  little  drops  of  water.  And  so  we  see  how  tiny 
efforts,  patiently  and  earnestly  put  forth,  may  in  time  achieve  the  grandest 
results.  That  which  is  good  and  earnest  is  never  of  trifling  value,  however 
small  and  weak  it  may  at  first  appear. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  water  in  freezing  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  expansion  and  contraction.  To  be  sure  it  usually  follows  the  rule, 
the  exception  being  only  at  and  near  its  freezing  point  Ice  will  contract 
upon  cooling,  and  so  will  water ;  it  is  only  when  the  water  is  changed  into 
ice  that  it  expands  so  wonderfully.  A  remarkable  result  of  that  expansion 
is  that  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and  floats  upon  it  If  the  ice  were  heavier, 
that  is,  did  water  shrink  in  freezing,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom.  And  then 
when  winter  came,  the  ice  instead  of  resting  only  on  the  surface  would 
sink,  leaving  room  for  more  to  be  formed  which  would  again  sink,  and  so 
on  until  the  ponds  and  rivers  were  frozen  solid,  and  all  the  fish  destroyed. 
As  it  is,  the  ice  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  protects  it  from  the  outer 
cold,  and  the  fish  thrive. 

To  this  exceptional  property  of  water  we  owe  not  only  our  good  fishing 
here  in  the  north,  but  also  our  pleasant  climate.  For  if  the  ponds  and 
rivers  were  frozen  solid  to  the  bottom,  the  summer's  sun  could  never  thaw 
them  out  entirely,  and  the  weather  in  consequence  would  be  much  colder. 
Thus  to  a  seeming  trifle  whole  nations  owe  many  of  their  choicest  pleasures 
and  advantages. 

But  suppose  we  leave  frozen  water  for  a  little  while,  and  take  a  look  at 
steam,  which  is  only  water  in  another  form.  Of  course  you  have  all  seen 
steam-engines,  and  noticed  how  the  steam  leaving  the  boiler  forces  the 
huge  piston  to  move,  the  great  wheels  to  revolve,  and  the  whole  wondrous 
machinery  to  work  with  magical  precision.  Now  all  that  astonishing 
power  is  simply  another  result  of  expansion.  The  heat  forces  the  water 
to  expand  into  steam,  which,  in  trjring  to  get  room  for  itself  urges  the 
piston  to  move.  And  it  is  worth  while  to.  know  that  it  is  really  the  heat 
under  the  boiler  that  does  all  the  work;  the  water  or  the  steam  being 
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merely  its  tool  For  heat  and  motion  arc  really  the  same  thing  in  the  end ; 
when  the  first  disappears  in  causing  expansion  it  is  merely  changed  into 
motion,  and  when  motion  seems  lost  it  is  converted  into  heat. 

When  you  light  a  match  you  merely  change  a  certain  amount  of  motion 
into  heat,  and  if  you  bore  a  hole  with  a  gimlet  yon  will  find  that  the  tools 
become  quite  warm.  If  you  hammer  a  piece  of  iron  rapidly  it  is  soon  hot, 
and  some  blacksmiths  are  able  just  by  pounding  to  nuke  quite  a  good- 
sized  bar  red-hot  1  have  seen  a  blacksmith  by  simple  hammering  make 
a  bar  of  wrought  iron  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  bright  red-hot  in  six 

But  I  startetito  talk  about  steam,  and  1  shall  not  talk  vety  long.  When- 
ever any  liquid  is  changed  into  vs^por,  as  for  instance  water  into  steam,  a 
great  deal  of  heat  disappears,  is  seemingly  used  up,  being  really  converted 
into  motion  ;  and  of  course  the  more  rapidly  the  vapor  is  formed  the  more 
rapidly  heat  vanishes.  When  the  vapor  is  again  condensed  to  liquid  the 
heat  which  had  disappeared  is  again  set  free,  and  rendered  manifest  to 
us.  Now  put  a  pin  in  there  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  talk  in  another 
direction. 

Suppose  you  drop  a  little  water  on  the  cover  of  a  red-hot  stove.  Every- 
body knows  how  it*  forms  into  a  litde  sort  of  ball,  which  rolls  round  for  a 
while  without  actually  boiling.  Now  when  water  b  in  that  condition  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  "  spheroidal  state."    Almost  every  olber  liquid  will  assume 
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the  same  form.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  vapors  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  that  is,  that  heat  does  not  pass  through  them  rapidly.  When  a 
drop  of  water  falls  upon  a  hot  stove,  a  little  of  it  is  immediately  changed 
into  vapor,  which  protects  the  rest  from  the  heat,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
cushion  for  the  drop  to  roll  round  upon.  If  you  break  the  drop  and  dis- 
turb the  cushion,  the  whole  evaporates  almost  instantaneously.  And  if 
you  place  your  eye  on  a  level  with  the  drop,  you  will  i>e  able  to  look  be- 
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tween  it  and  the  hot  metal,  and  see  that  it  does  not  really  touch.    The 
picture  shows  this  veiy  welL 
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Well,  there  are  sorae  liquids  which  l>oll  a  great  deal  more  easily  than 
water,  and  take  less  heat  to  change  them  into  vapor.  If  you  dip  a  ther- 
mometeT  into  boiling  water  you  will  find  it  will  rise  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees.  But  there  are  liquids  known  to  chemists  which  boil  at 
many  degrees  below  zero.  In  short,  they  will  boil  on  ice.  And  yet  if  these 
liquids  be  dropped  into  a  red-hot  metal  dish  they  will  take  the  "  spheroidal " 
form,  and  keep  it  for  some  time.  If,  however,  you  pour  upon  them  under 
those  conditions  a  quantity  of  water,  their  "  spheroidal  state  "  will  be  broken 
up,  they  will  evaporate  almost  instantly,  and  in  being  so  suddenly  converted 
into  vapor  will  absorb  heat  enough  to  freeze  the  water  solid.  In  short,  I 
have  seen  water  frozen  solid  in  a  red-hot  silver  dish !  It  is  positively  true, 
^  I  'm  not  joking  about  it.  If  I  had  told  you  that  ice-cream  could  be  made 
on  a  red-hot  stove  you  would  have  a  light  to  be  incredulous,  but  as  it  is 
you  must  believe  me. 

Well,  I  declare  I  Somebody  has  hinted  that  I  have  said  enough,  and 
ought  to  stop.  I  meant  to  go  on  and  tell  some  wonderful  things  about 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  about  steam-engines  and  many  other  matters. 
But  I  suppose  I  must  leave  ofi^  and  I  may  as  well  do  it  with  a  good  grace. 
So  those  who  would  like  to  know  more  can  console  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  I  have  not  told  them  half  of  the  marvels  hidden  in  a  drop  of 
water,  and  that  by  and  by  when  they  grow  okler  they  may  be  able  to  learn 
them  for  themselves. 

F.  W.  Clarke. 

VOL.  vn. — Ko.  vt.  aa 
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BY   STAGE  TO   BOSTON. 

I  HAVE  been  young,  and  now  I  have  grown  old. 
But  never  until  yesterday  I  knew 
How  many  living  souls  a  stage  can  hold, 
And  make  the  quickest  time  its  journey  through. 

I  came  upon  the  stage  so  suddenly, — 
And,  for  a  stage,  in  such  a  funny  place; 

I  stood  stock  still,  surprised  as  I  could  be. 
With  blank  amazement  written  in  my  face. 

'T  was  just  behind  old  Deacon  Thatcher's  shed ; 

The  wheels  in  butter-cups  sunk  to  the  hubs; 
The  pole  stretched  over  a  white  clover-bed. 

And  almost  into  Mrs.  Thatcher's  tubs. 

from  every  window  looked  out  laughing  eyes; 

From  every  window  came  a  scream  and  shout; 
Before,  behind,  the  children  swarmed  like  flies. 

And  madly  rocked  th^  old  blue  stage  about 

''O  ho!"  I  said,  and  felt  as  young  as  they; 

*'  Whose  stage  is  this  ?    To  what  town  does  it  go  ? 
And  is  there  room  for  me  to  go,  to-day? 

And  how  much  is  the  fare,  I  want  to  know?'^ 

As  quick  as  lightning  all  the  children  cried: 
"  We  go  to  Boston,  and  we  've  got  our  load ; 

But  you  can  go,  if  you  will  ride  outside ; 
The  fare  is  just  a  dollar  for  each  rod ! " 

"O  dear,"  said  I,  "your  fare  is  much  too  high; 

The  money  that  I  have  would  not  begin  "  — 
"Jump  on!  jump  on!"  they  all  began  to  cry; 

"  We  '11  take  you  once  for  nothing ;  you  are  thin  I " 

I  knew  much  better  than  to  spoil  their  fun; 

So  I  went  on  and  found  a  shady  place, 
And  watched,  and  saw  that  till  the  day  was  done 

They  travelled  tireless,  at  their  quickest  pace. 

BiA  all  the  time  I  watched  I  could  not  win 
My  heart  from  thinking,  while  I  dreamed  and  smiled. 

Of  that  hh  kingdom  none  can  enter  in 
Without  becoming  first  a  little  child. 
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ISABELLA. 

THERE  was  once,  in  the  good  old  times  when  fairies  lived  and  flourished, 
a  nice  little  girl  whose  4iame  was  Isabella.  She  was  pretty,  and  had 
good  manners  ;  she  never  said  "  I  will "  or  "  I  won't,"  and  she  was  always 
clean  and  neat ;  yet  nobody  liked  her. 

When  Isabella  got  up  in  the  morning  the  first  sound  you  heard  from  her 
pretty  little  bedchamber  was,  '*  O  dear ! "  in  a  forlorn,  drawling  tone,  as 
if  nothing  could  be  right  anywhere.  **  O  dear,  mamma !  I  can't  get  .the 
stains  off  my  hands  anyway  1 " 

"  Don't  whine.  Belle ! " 

*<  Dear  me !  I  can't  help  it ;  my  hair  is  n't  smooth,  and  I  don't  believe 
it  ever  will  be  in  this  world ! " 

'*  My  dear,  do  speak  pleasantly." 

"  O  mamma,  I  can't ;  did  n't  I  ?  " 

*'  No,  dear,  you  whine  and  fret  all  the  time." 

At  last  she  would  be  ready  for  breakfisist  and  go  down,  looking  so  £ur 
and  clean  and  rosy  everybody  wanted  to  kiss  her. 

'*  Good  morning,  Isabella  I "  said  her  &ther. 

"  Good  morning,  papa  ! "  —  in  such  a«drawl  I 

**  What 's  the  matter  now  1 "  papa  said,  his  pleasant  £aice  clouding  over. 

*'  O  dear !  I  'm  tired  out ;  can't  I  have  some  fned  (akes^viamma?  " 

*'  No,  my  dear,  you  know  you  are  never  allowed  to  eat  them ;  here  are 
nice  hot  oysters,  some  fresh  toast,  and  baked  potatoes." 

Isabella's  face  grew  long  and  doleful,  and  out  came  the  irrepressible  whine, 
*^  I  don't  want  any  potatoes,  'nd  I  hate  toast." 

**  Wife ! "  said  her  father,  *'  something  must  be  done  to  stop  that  child's 
fretting ;  I  really  dread  her  coming  to  table.  If  she  does  n't  improve,  she 
must  be  sent  to  school  at  once." 

But  still  Isabella  fretted  and  whined ;  if  she  had  a  cold  or  a  headache  it 
was  hard  to  take  care  of  her,  and  required  all  a  mother's  loving  patience 
not  to  speak  to  her  harshly.  But  Isabella  had  a  mother  who  loved  her  so 
much,  she  was  not  only  patient  but  firm  with  her,  and  under  that  steady, 
gentle  care  perhaps  Isabella  might  have  improved  after  a  whil'%  if  her 
mother  had  not  been  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  and  for  a  long  time  1  lin  quite 
unconscious  of  everything.  When  at  last  she  got  well,  Isabella's  fretting 
seemed  worse  than  ever  to  her ;  she  was  weak,  and  could  not  bear  it  at  all ; 
so  one  day  she  ssud,  ^  Belle,  I  have  sent  for  your  fairy  godmother.  I  cannot 
cure  you  of  fretting  and  whining,  and  I  see  everybody  else  is  getting  out 
of  patience  with  you ;  even  3rour  fiaither  does  n't  love  you  as  he  used  to." 
Here  Isabella  begun  to  cry  bitterly,  for  she  loved  her  fiither  very  much, 
and  it  grieved  her  clear  into  her  heart  to  think  he  did  not  love  her. 

**  I  'm  sorry,  too,  dear,"  said  her  mamma,  ^'  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  don't 
know  what  more  to  do  for  you,  and  —  Here  comes  your  godmother." 
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Sure  enough  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  little  old  woman,  in  a  bright 
yellow  silk  gown,  with  a  green  apron,  red  stockings,  and  a  purple  velvet 
hood  and  cloak ;  she  was  very  odd-looking,  but  her  eyes  shone  like  dia- 
monds, and  her  face  was  as  bright  and  rosy  as  a  winter  apple. 

*'  Well,  well,  my  dears  !  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  she.  Isabella's 
mamma  told  her,  and  the  old  fairy  shook  her  head  rather  soberly.  ''  That 's 
bad !  that 's  bad !  I  suppose  she  is  n't  bright  and  strong  enough  to  set  to 
work  and  cure  herself?  " 

Isabella  had  run  out  of  the  room,  so  her  mother  answered,  <*  I  really  think 
tl^  trouble  is,  she  don't  know  how  it  sounds;  it  has  got  to  be  a  habit; 
and  as  she  never  hears  any  one  else  do  it,  she  thinks  we  find  needless  fault 
with  her." 

"  Hem !  you  never  would  do  that,  my  dear ! " 

"  I  try  not  to,  but  I  'm  not  strong  just  now,  and  her  father  has  got  quite 
discouraged ;  it  troubles  him  so  much  ! " 

<<  Jdst  like  a  man  ! "  growled  the  fairy  (who,  I  regret  to  state,  was  an  old 
maid).  ^'  I  wonder  how  long  he  ever  took  to  get  over  a  habit !  with  all  his 
wisdom  and  experience  and  —  fiddlestick!  I  never  ought  to  hear  about 
men,  I  get  so  cross.  Send  the  child  home  with  me,  my  dear,  I  '11  cure  her. 
I  know  how !  yes  indeed ! " 

So  Isabella  put  on  her  things  and  went  off  in  the  chariot  with  her  god- 
mother. By  and  by  they  came  to  the  fairy's  castle, — a  beautiful  house,  in 
the  loveliest  sort  of  a  garden,  all  bloom  and  perfume.  Isabella  was  very  tired, 
so  her  godmother  sent  her  right  to  bed  in  a  pretty  little  room,  white  and 
cool,  with  here  and  there  bits  of  scarlet  ribbon  to  tie  the  curtains,  and  red 
lilies  painted  on  the  panelling  to  give  it  a  cheerful  look.  But  no  sooner  did 
she  -  step  inside  the  door  than  '^  cre-e-eak  "  went  the  floor ;  and  when  she 
jumped  into  bed,  *' cra-aw-awk  "  went  the  bedstead,  with  such  a  doleful 
sound  one  would  think  it  complained  at  being  lain  on !  Whenever  she 
■turned  over,  the  **  cra-aw-awk  "  was  repeated ;  but  Isabella  was  so  sleepy 
she  soon  lay  very  still,  and  knew  nothing  more  till  daylight 
•  *^  Q  dear ! "  was  the  first  sound  she  uttered  as  she  turned  to  get  up. 
"Cra-aw-awk"  echoed  the  bedstead;  "cre-e-e-eak"  went  the  floor  when 
she  stepped  out.  ^'  Goodness ! "  said  Belle,  very  angrily.  Somebody  laughed 
a  little  tiny  laugh. 

She  stepped  to  the  window  in  order  to  open  it, — *'scre-e-e-ch  "  went  the 
cords  that  hung  it ;  and  as  ^er  fingers  slipped  against  the  glass  that  gave 
out  a  long  sort  of  wail.  Isabella  felt  almost  as  if  she  were  asleep  and 
dreaming.  All  the  time  she  was  dressing  herself  the  floor  creaked  if  she 
moved,  and  when  she  heard  the  break&st-bell  toll  below  stairs,  slowly  and 
sadly  as  if  for  a  funeral,  and  her  godmother  called  her  from  the  hall,  the 
very  door  squeaked  when  she  opened  and  when  she  shut  it.  But  there  was 
a  nice  breakfast  on  the  table,  —  chicken  and  potatoes  and  fresh  salad  and 
cherries,  with  a  vase  of  white  and  red  carnations  in  the  middle ;  and  Isabella 
sat  down  with  such  a  good  appetite,  she  was  sure  it  could  not  be  a  dream. 
Ko  sooner  did  she  break  open  a  baked  potato,  however,  than  it  went 
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^  O-w/'  as  if  it  was  hurt ;  and  the  chicken  on  her  plate  uttered  such  a  mourn- 
ful *'  crick-a-rick-a-ree-ee,^'  and  the  salad  leaves  rustled  so  drearily,  that  her 
breakfast  was  all  spoiled,  and  she  left  the  table  angrily  enough. 

"  You ^can  go  out  in  the  garden,  my  dear !  "  said  the  old  fairy,  "and  Fido 
will  go  with  you." 

At  these  words  there  crept  out  from  under  t^e  table  a  pretty  little  white 
dog,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  who  slowly  followed  at  Belle's  heels. 
The  garden  was  certainly  beautiful,  but  the  wind  in  the  pine  groves  seemed 
to  whine  through  its  nose ;  the  leaves  on  the  oak-trees  sighed  instead  of 
whispering ;  the  tiny  brook  dropped  from  stone  to  stone  with  no  sweet 
laughter  and  tinkle,  like  other  little  rills,  but  in  slow  and  sulky  splashes, 
and  fretted  on  the  pebbles  like  a  very  naughty  baby  just  getting  its  teeth. 
Even  the  'fountain,  whose  brilliant  drops  should  have  leaped  and  laughed  in 
the  sunshine,  and,  bounding  upward  in  an  airy  spray,  fallen  back  gracefully 
into  its  basin,  .rose  in  one  slow  column  and  bounced  down  on  the  marble 
brink  as  if  it  were  doing  a  hateful  task. 

If  Isabella  plucked  a  rose,  hanging  its  beauteous  head  sideways  all  heavy 
with  dew,  the  bush  groaned  softly ;  and  the  gay  vines  twisted  away  from 
her  reach  and  rubbed  fretfully  on  their  trellis.  At  last  Fido  sat  up  on  his 
hind  paws  and  howled  as  if  his  great-grandmother  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
relations  were  dying  before  his  face.  Isabella  was  vexed ;  she  seized  a  stick 
and  gave  Master  Fido  a  good  whack'  across  his  shoulders  that  made  him 
tuck  his  tail  between  his  legs  tighter  than  ever,  and  run  for  his  life,  yelling 
"  ki  yi.  Id  yi,  ki  yi,  ki  yi ! "  as  far  as  one  could  hear  him.  Somebody  laughed 
again,  but  Belle  could  not  see  who ;  and  amid  the  hanging  flowers,  and  the 
complaining  trees,  and  the  doleful  brooks  and  fountains,  she  went  back  to 
the  palace. 

Dinner  only  repeated  the  breakfast  scene ;  the  roast  beef  uttered  a  long 
and  plaintive  "  moo-oo-oo ! "  when  it  was  carved ;  the  potatoes  were  cov- 
ered with  hot  tear-drops,  or  what  looked  like  them;  the  fried  eggs  went 
"  peep,  peep,  peep,  pee-eep ! "  in  a  stifled  and  disappointed  way ;  and  the 
ham  underneath  them  grunted.  For  once  in  her  life  Isabella  foimd  no  fault 
with  her  dinner,  but  ate  it  in  a  determined  sort  of  way,  as  if  she  was  going 
to  have  it  over  with.  If  she  had  looked  up,  she  woidd  have  seen  a  queer 
smile  on  her  godmother's  tice. 

After  dinner  she  was  sent  out  walking  with  a  tall  and  beautiful  lady 
dressed  in  a  nun's  coif  and  veil ;  but  very  littie  pleasure  did  the  ramble 
or  the  society  give  Isabella.  Everywhere  they  went  the  world  seemed  so 
dreary ;  the  birds  upon  the  great  cypress  and  yew  trees  sung  only  the 
saddest  of  songs,  enough  to  make  even  a  wax  doll  weep ;  no  gay  carols, 
no  happy  twittering  and  gossiping  together.  The  crickets  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  their  cosey,  heartsome  chirp,  and  lamented  away  at  such  a  rate 
one  would  have  thought  they  had  to  bear  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world ; 
the  frogs  in  the  pond,  who  should  have  peeped  like  young  thrushes  in  their 
nest,  with  sweet  echoes  of  the  happy  spring,  croaked  like  worn-out  old  bull- 
frogs who  were  dying  of  rheumatism  and  gout ;  and  all  the  time  the  lady 
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at  Isabel's  side  kept  on  so  long  a  £Ke,  drew  such  endless  sighs,  and  made 
such  speeches,  it  was  worse  than  anything. 

*<  For  mercy's  sake,  let 's  go  back ! "  Isabella  exclaimed,  angrily.  ^  I  'd 
rather  go  to  ten  funerals ! '' 

Somebody  laughed. 

'*  This  world  is  all  a  howling  wilderness !  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets,  and  hearts  are  breaking  everywhere ! "  moaned  the  lady. 

'*  Oh !  '*  growled  Belle,  snatching  her  hand  from  her  companion  and  run- 
ning back  to  the  casde  as  ^t  as  she  could. 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  walk  ?  "  said  her  godmother. 

"  No,  ma'am !  it  was  horrid ! " 

"  Why,  I  sent  a  very  distinguished  and  lovely  lady  with  you ! " 

'*  She  was  dreadful.  Miss  Godmother !  she  snuffled  and  cried  an<!  talked  — 
O,  I  should  think  she  always  lived  at  funerals  ! " 

"  My  dear,  she  was  only  sentimental ;  she  was  once  a  celebrated  poetess, 
but  she  had  a  bad  husband,  from  whom  she  separated,  and  several  lovely 
children ;  but  she  was  so  unhappy  in  her  language,  that  when  she  left  the 
world  I  took  her  for  a  while  to  stay  with  me  to  try  and  cure  her,  but  I 
believe  I  must  give  it  up.    She  *11  do  pretty  well  for  a  weeping  angel." 

Now  it  was  tea-time,  and  Belle  got  off  better  than  at  her  other  meals. 
The  teakettle,  it  is  true,  instead  of  singing  its  usual  hymn  of  cheerful  con- 
tent, sent  out  long  wailing  puffs  of  steam  like  a  wheezy  locomotive ;  and 
the  ice  melting  on  the  butter  gave  out  little  sobs  with  every  litde  broken 
air-bubble,  while  that  which  cooled  the  water  in  the  ice-pitcher  fretted 
against  the  sides  and  jostled,  as  if  it  wanted  to  get  out ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  not  so  doleful  a  meal  as  dinner  or  breakfast 

Going  to  bed  was  as  bad  as  ever.  Belle's  hair  was  tangled,  and  the 
old  whining  **0  dear!"  came  to  her  lips  as  easily  as  possible.  Hardly 
was  it  spoken  before  the  floor  began  to  creak,  and  the  bed  to  crawk,  a 
pretty  white  kitten  that  had  crept  in '  unobserved  set  up  such  piteous 
"  meaow-meaow-meow-ow-ow-s  "  as  never  were  heard,  and  the  wind  out- 
side began  crying  in  the  spout  with  mournful  long-drawn  howls  and  shrieks, 
as  if  a  dozen  babes  in  the  wood  were  perishing  directly  out  of  the  window. 
Belle  tore  the  comb  through  her  hair,  and  pulled  out  with  the  tangles  quite 
a  lock,  but  she  was  too  furious  to  care  ;  she  rushed  at  the  miawling  kitten, 
and,  opening  the  window,  dropped  it  out  on  the  grass  ;  pussy  ran  as  if  the 
dogs  were  after  her,  while  Isabel  shut  the  casement  with  a  bang  and  jumped 
into  the  crawking  bed.    Somebody  laughed  again. 

"Well,  my  dear!"  said  her  godmother  the  next  morning,  "would  you 
like  another  ramble?" 

"  Not  there,  nor  with  that  woman,  ma'am." 

"O  no!  Mrs.  Gummidge  shall  go  with  you.  I  believe  you  like  the 
sea." 

In  came  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with  a  poke  bonnet  and  widow's  cap,  and  an 
old  shawl  wrapped  round  her ;  she  did  not  take  Isabella's  hand,  but  walked 
meekly  along  behind  her. 
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<<Why  don't  you  come  £eister?''  said  Belle,  whose  flying  feet  did  not 
enjoy  crawling  at  such  a  slow  pace. 

'<  I  'm  a  coming,  miss/'  sighed  Mrs.  Gummidge  ;  "  leastways  if  it 's  any- 
wise agreeable,  but  I  'm  a  lone  lorn  cretur." 

Isabel  gave  her  one  exasperated  look,  but  the  sea-beach  was  before  her, 
and  she  ran  on.  How  disappointed  she  was !  no  leaping  blue  waves,  crested 
with  snowy  foam,  no  field  of  living,  undulating  sapphire,  lay  before  her ; 
from  the  shore  onward  stretched  a  drear  expanse  of  livid  gray,  with  here 
and  there  a  wild  wailing  sea-bird  slowly  flapping  its  wings  athwart  the 
sullen  sky ;  and  on  the  jagged  black  rocks  the  billows  broke  with  desperate 
fury,  and  slid  away  like  crushed  and  helpless  creatures,  moaning  and  beat- 
ing their  breasts  as  they  went  Here  and  there  tumbled  and  snorted  a 
black  porpoise;  herons,  with  long  bills  and  bitter  shrieks,  heavily  sailed 
shoreward ;  crowds  of  little  beach-birds  wheeled  above  the  rocks,  fluttering 
and  screaming ;  the  wind  pined  in  the  dark  and  stunted  cedars  like  a  spirit 
in  prison. 

'^t  's  just  where  I  'd  oughter  be  I "  whined  Mrs.  Gummidge.  «^'  I  'm  a 
lone  lorn  widder,  and  the  old  un  he 's  a  drowndead  in  thi^  here  muddlin' 
sea,  and  I  'm  a  goin'  to  the  house  to-morrer,  O  deary,  deary  me ! " 

'*  Goodness ! ''  snapped  Isabella,  "  what  makes  you  so  doleful  I  are  you 
cold  or  hungry,  or  what  ?  " 

'*  I  Ve  got  what 's  good  enough  for  me,  miss ;  I  knows  well  I  'm  a  burden 
and  a  noosance ;  I  'm  a  poor  widder,  and  I  don't  feel  to  enter  into  no  cheeri- 
ness ;  no,  miss,  and  for  why  ?  Vittles  and  clothes  sich  as  I  have  is  p'r'haps 
good  enough  for  a  lone  lorn  cretur,  'nd  Dan'el  he  'd  oughter  send  me  to 
the  house  to-night." 

"I  wish  to  patience  he  would!"  said  Belle,  pushing  angrily  by  Mrs. 
Gummidge  and  getting  back  to  the  palace  just  in  time  for  dinner,  which 
passed  as  usual,  except  that  Belle  begged  her  godmother  not  to  send  her 
out  to  walk  any  more. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  fairy,  "  I  have  just  discovered  that  your  twin  sister, 
who  was  always  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  her  infancy,  was  only 
stolen  by  fairies,  and  is  now  here  in  the  palace.  She  is  exactly  like  you 
in  appearahce  and  temper.  She  shall  come  to  play  with  you  right  after 
dinner." 

"  Why,  godmother  !  I  never  knew  I  ever  had  a  twin  sister ! " 
"  My  dear,  little  girls  don't  know  everything,  though  I  am  aware  they 
often  think  so." 

Isabella  said  no  more ;  and  when  dinner  was  over  her  godmother  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  out  into  the  yard,  where  there  sat  a  little  giri 
just  like  herself.     Belle  walked  up  and  kissed  her. 

"  O  dear ! "  said  Arabella  (for  that  was  her  name),  "  you  tumble  my  collar 
s(ho/'^  She  frowned  and  pouted  when  she  said  this,  and  Isabella  could 
not  help  thinking  how  unpleasantly  her  pretty  face  could  look. 

"  Come,"  said  Belle,  "  let 's  play  catch  !  "  So  they  ran  round  and  round, 
till  Arabella  fell  down  and  hit  her  knee. 
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"  O  dear ! "  cried  she,  in  such  a  drawl  and  whine.  "  1  "ve  hart  me  awfully, 
I  know  I  have ;  you  went  and  did  it,  you  're  real  mean.    O  dear ! " 

"Why,  I  did  not!"  said  Belle,  sharply, 

"  1  do  believe  I  can't  walk  ;  there  ! "  sighed  Arabella. 

"Just  look  at  that  squirrel!"  exclaimed  Isabel;  and  in  a  moment  her 
sister  was  on  her  feet  chasing  it,  the  hurt  on  her  knee  quite  forgotten. 

Then  they  went  to  play  in  the  brook,  but  Arabella  cried  when  she  wet 
her  shoe,  and  bemoaned  herself  because  a  pebble  Belle  threw  splashed 


her  dress.  There  were  berries  on  the  bushes,  but  she  fretted  and  wept  at 
the  thorns,  though  the  fruit  was  large  and  sweet  There  were  long  trails 
of  sweetbrier  studded  with  shell-pink  blossoms  hanging  across  their  path, 
and  loading  the  air  with  its  scent  of  spice  and  apples  ;  but  Arabella  saw  only 
that  they  dripped  with  dew,  and  knocked  her  hat  off.  Sunshine  was  too 
hoi,  shade  too  cold  for  her,  apparently  ;  for  she  objected  to  something  all 
the  time,  in  such  a  voice  that  Belle  thought  the  creaky  floorand  the  crawky 
bed  and  the  howling  spout  would  have  been  pleasanter. 

■*  Don't  you  think  godmother  is  real  nice  ? "  Belle  at  last  suggested. 

"  I  don't  know  !  "  dolefully  drawled  Arabella.  "  Nobody  is  very  nice  ; 
something 's  always  the  matter  with  everybody,  is  n't  there .'' " 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  Isabella  answered,  rather  crossly.  "  I  guess  you  don't 
know  my  own  mamma  \  she  's  just  as  good  !  "  Tears  really  choked  her,  as 
she  suddenly  remembered  the  old  time  when  she  had  troubled  and  grieved 
that  dearest  mother. 

"  Don't  cry,  anyway  !  "  whined  Arabella ;  "  I  'm  all  tired  out  I  I  wish 
I  was  in  bed." 
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«<  Do  go  there  I  "  snapped  Isabella. 

Somebody  laughed  once  more. 

For  two  or  three  days  Isabel  endured  the  society  of  her  new  sister,  who 
kept  up  such  an  incessant  and  forlorn  whine  about  everything  and  every- 
body, that  Belle  almost  hated  her.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  the  little 
creature  fretted  and  wailed  and  wept;  nothing  pleased  her,  she  hardly 
ever  Smiled ;  and  at  last  one  day  Isabella's  patience  &irly  gave  out ;  she 
flew  to  her  godmother's  parlor,  where  the  old  lady  sat  netting  a  coat  of 
cobwebs  for  her  pet  bumblebee,  and  buried  her  head  in  her  lap.    . 

'^  Dear  Miss  Godmother,  please  let  me  go  home  I  please,  phase  do  1 " 

"  What  for,  my  dear  ?  " 

*'  O,  ma'am,  do  excuse  me,  but  it  is  n't  pleasant  here  !  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  Everything  is  so  doleful  and  so  forlorn,  I  can't  bear  it" 

"  But  don't  you  like  your  new  sister  ?  " 

"  O,  I  am  so  sorry  !  but  really,  ma'am,  I  can't ;  she  frets  and  whines  and 
scolds  and  worries  so,  I  can't  love  her  even  if  I  try !  " 

The  fairy  laid  her  hand  with  its  magic  ring  on  Belle's  head,  and  suddenly 
she  saw,  or  rather  felt,  that  Arabella  was  indeed  just  her  own  self  over  again. 
Down  went  her  head  again  into  the  fotry's  lap. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Godmother,  laughing,  "  I  think  you  may  go  home. 
I  don't  believe  you  will  whine  any  more." 

"  Am  I  just  like  that,  dear  godmother  .^ "  sobbed  Belle. 

"  You  were  a  week  or  two  ago ;  but  you  're  using  your  common  sense 
and  getting  better  fast.  And  to  relieve  your  mind,  my  dear,  you  must  know 
that  your  companion  is  not,  and  never  was,  your  sister ;  that  was  a  fairy 
story.  She  was  one  of  my  maids,  who  has  invisibly  attended  upon  you 
so  long  that  she  knew  how  to  represent  you  to  the  life,  under  the  name  of 
Arabella.  Now  get  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  out  of  this  world,  where 
everything  is  made  to  whine,  into  the  real  world,  where  everything  was 
made  to  laugh  ! " 

Isabella  danced  off  joyfully  to  get  her  bonnet,  and  was  soon  seated  in  the 
chariot  with  her  godmother. 

O,  how  glad  she  was  to  hear  once  more  all  the  gay  and  happy  sounds 
of  the  earth ;  brooks  and  birds  and  fluttering  winds  all  rejoicing,  in  their 
own  voices  ;  even  the  bees  in  the  clover,  and  the  rushing  mill-wheels,  added 
to  the  chorus  ;  and  a  fairy  swinging  from  the  lithe  top  of  a  graceful  young 
birch  laughed  and  kissed  her  tiny  hands  to  Belle,  flinging  a  scrap  of  a  song 
after  her  like  a  gay  flower,  — 

'*  Then  ]aqgh  and  ting^ 
With  everything. 
And  let  the  rain  do  all  your  crying." 


^  Here  she  is,"  said  Miss  Godmother,  as  she  opened  the  door  into  her 
mother's  room  for  Belle.  ''  Gracious  !  what  hugging  and  kissing  !  She 's 
quite  a  good  child  noWi  mamma ! " 
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Presently  Belle  ran  off  to  find  her  lather. 

*'  My  dear  friend,  how  did  you  cure  her  ?  I  am  so  thankful ! "  cried 
mamma. 

<<  Similia  —  O,  I  forgot ;  it 's  high  treason  for  fairies  to  know  Latin,  so 

we  take  to  slang  sometimes  ;  —  a  hair  of  the  same  dog,  my  dear,  —  indeed, 

several  of  them.    I  don't  approve  of  talking  to  and  at  children,  myself;  it 

always  exasperates  me,  and  why  not  them !     Help  'em  to  use  their  eyes, 

and  see  for  themselves,  if  they  're  not  fools ;  if  they  are — why  let  'em  alone. 

When  will  you  send  your  husband  to  me,  my  dear,  to  be  cured  of  smoking 

and  chewing  ? " 

Belle's  mother  only  shook  her  head  and  laughed 

Rose  Terry, 


A   JUNE   JOURNEY. 

WOULD  you  put  your  soul  into  sweetest  tune. 
Take  a  railway  ride  in  the  heart  of  June  1 
Go  without  company,  go  without  book. 
Drink  in  the  country  with  long,  loving  look; 
Care,  business,  politics,  leave  far  behind, 
And  let  nature's  sweetness  flow  over  your  mind! 

Scores  of  wild  roses,  as  pink  as  sea-shells. 

Skirt  the  rough  pastures,  and  flush  the  deep  dells ; 

Seas  of  white  daisies,  with  wide-open  eyes. 

Smiling  so  honestly  up  at  the  skies; 

Brooks  o'er  their  stones  babble  sweet  the  old  tune, 

As  we  ride  through  the  country  in  blossomy  June. 

Groups  of  mild  cattle  stand  under  the  trees. 

Chewing  their  cud  in  the  sleepiest  ease ; 

Grazing  or  lying  or  standing  midstream, 

The  sober  old  cows  are  so  used  to  the  scream 

And  the  rush  of  the  train,  they  scarce  wink  at  the  sight, 

But  the  calves  madly  plunge  in  their  ignorant  fright. 

Now,  acres  of  clover,  the  red  and  the  white,  — 
Like  rustical  beauties,  so  healthy  and  bright, — 
Fragrantly  bending  in  every  soft  breeze. 
Hummed  o'er  and  plundered  by  armies  of  bees ; 
Here  too  are  buttercups  yellow  as  gold, 
And  great  starry  dandelions,  jolly  and  bold. 
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Thickets  of  elder  in  generous  bloom,  — 
Well  I  remember  the  faint,  sweet  perfume 
Of  the  flat,  creamy  clusters,  suggestive  to  me 
Of  gvandma's  "  herb-closet "  and  "  elder-blo*-tea." 
Next  come  bitter  yarrow,  and  chiccory  stars  blae. 
With  sturdy  St.  John's-wort,  bright  orange  in  hue. 

Great  rafts  of  logs  on  the  Merrimack  ride, 
Trees  that  once  towered  and  waved  in  their  pLide, 
Helplessly  bound,  no^  they  float  near  the  shore, 
And  the  free,  lonely  forest  shall  know  them  no  more; 
Yet  perchance,  as  the  masts  of  some  queen  of  the  seas. 
They  shall  yet  stand  erect  and  exult  in  the  breeze ! 

Now,  a  still  lonely  pool  where  the  blue  flag  's  in  bloom. 
Where  the  wild  white  azalea  wastes  sweetest  perfume ; 
Where  floats  the  queen  lily,  so  pure  and  serene, 
A  star,  o'er  whose  beauty  tall  bulrushes  lean ; 
Where  turtles  are  basking,  where  frogs  croak  and  croon. 
As  we  dash  through  the  country  in  musical  June. 

With  whistle  and  scream,  through  a  village  we  fly, 
Stores,  churches,  and  dwellings,  like  phantoms  flit  by; 
A  little  red  school-house,  —  the  children  run  out, 
For  a  ''ten  minutes'  recess,"  they  scamper  and  shout, 
Toss  up  their  torn  hats  in  salute  to  the  train. 
Then  return  to  their  rough,  rustic  frolics  again. 

'Neath  the  ardent  June  sun  how  the  fertile  fields  lie, 
Here  striped  with  potatoes,  there  rustling  with  rye ; 
How  sweeps  the  brisk  breeze  through  the  billowy  wheat, 
O'er  round-headed  cabbages,  purple-stemmed  beet. 
O'er  feathery  carrots,  o'er  peas  and  beans  tall, 
Pumpkins,  parsnips,  and  lettuce,  there  's  sunshine  for  all ! 

For  strawberries  ripe  that  hide  under  their  leaves. 
For  swallows,  that  twittering  build  'neath  the  eaves; 
For  the  currants'  clear  globes,  that  so  prettily  swing. 
Like  little  red  lanterns,  all  strung  on  a  string; 
For  every  soid  that 's  with  nature  in  tune. 
There  is  rest  and  delight  in  a  journey  in  June ! 

'  Laura  D,  Nichols. 
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A    STRANGE    BIRD. 

COUSIN  TIM,  when  teased  for  a  story,  was  apt  to  put  the  children 
off  with,  "  I  have  n't  any  to  tell ;  you  've  heard  all  my  stories."  But 
the  moment  they  began  to  talk  in  his  presence  on  an  interesting  subject, 
it  was  sure  to  remind  him  of  many  curious  facts  and  incidents  which  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  relating. 

His  cousins,  noticing  this  peculiarity,  sqpn  learned  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Accordingly  one  evening  Ella  began,  —  speaking  to  her  brother 
Rufiis,  but  at  the  same  time  casting  a  sly  glance  at  Tim,  who  sat  reading 
a  newspaper  by  the  centre-table :  — 

"  I  think  the  ostrich  is  the  funniest  creature  in  the  world.  It  eats  iron 
and  old  brass.  It  never  drinks.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun.  It  uses  its  wings,  not  to  fly,  but  to  run 
with.  It  thinks  it  hides  when  it  puts  its  head  in  a  hole,  and  leaves  its  body 
outside,  and  —  ever  so  many  more  funny  things,''  she  added,  having  already 
exhausted  her  small  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  bird. 

'*  Have  n't  you  read,  too,"  said  Cousin  Tim,  with  a  smile,  laying  down 
his  newspaper,  "  that  the  ostrich  likes  his  iron  red-hot  ?  " 

"  O  no  !  and  I  should  n't  believe  that  if  I  did  read  it  I " 

"  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  stories  told  of  the  ostrich,  and  it  is  about  as 
true  as  some  of  the  others,  which  even  men  of  science  used  to  believe." 

"  What ! "  cried  Rufus,  "  is  n't  it  true  that  ostriches  eat  iron  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  hens  pick  up  pebbles  ?  "  asked  Cousin  Tim. 

'*  O  yes,  hundreds  of  times ;  and  I  always  wondered  what  they  did  it 
for." 

"  The  pebbles  are  of  use  in  grinding  up  the  food  in  the  fowl's  gizzard. 
Deprive  a  hen  of  such  substances  and  she  soon  grows  sickly,  and  perhaps 
dies.  The  ostrich  swallows  iron  and  a  great  many  other  hard  things, 
just  as  a  hen  swallows  stones  ;  and  as  it  is  not  at  all  discriminating  in  its 
diet,  I  dare  say  it  might,  in  a  rash  moment,  swallow  a  piece  of  hot  iron. 
It  has,  I  frankly  confess,  an  appetite  as  insatiable  as  its  crop  and  gizzard 
are  enormous,  and  it  has  been  known  to  gobble  up  extraordinary  things  in 
very  extraordinary  quantities.  It  eats  old  rags,  newspapers,  bones,  pieces 
of  wood,  metal,  and  even  glass.  I  have  heard  of  one  swallowing  a  copper 
candlestick,  —  fact,  Rufus  !  In  one  that  died  irom  cArerloading  its  stomach 
was  found  a  lump  of  lead  weighing  a  pound,  together  with  pieces  of  pewter, 
cords,  and  stones.  In  a  menagerie  at  Paris,  the  glass  roof  of  a  cage  being 
broken,  two  fine  ostriches  killed  themselves  by  swallowing  the  pieces  ; 
and  another  died  of  eating  a  |>ound  and  a  half  of  nails.  The  truth  is,  it 
cannot  digest  these  things  at  all,  and  too  many  of  them  disagree  with  the 
creature.  It  is  a  great  thief;  it  will  make  way  with  your  handkerchief 
and  gloves,  or  the  contents  of  your  purse,  even  the  purse  itself,  if  it 
has  a  chance.    A  portly  gentleman,  wearing  a  splendid  gold  watch-chain, 
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ODpe  approached  too  near  an  ostrich  at  an  exhibition,  when,  with  a  snatch 
and  at  a  single  mouthful,  it  tore  away  and  swallowed  chain,  watch,  and  all ! 
I  once  heard  of  a  little  girl  losing  from  her  neck  a  string  of  gold  beads  in 
the  same  way." 

**  What  is  the  ostrich's  natural  food  ?  "  Rufus  inquired. 

"Everything,"  replied  Cousin  Tim;  "rats,  mice,  insects,  grass,  grain, 
fruits ;  in  short,  whatever  he  can  get  It  drinks  like  any  other  bird,  when 
it  can.  But  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  it  inhabits,  water  is  very  scarce, 
you  know  ;  and  the  ostrich,  like  the  camel,  has  the  power  of  going  a  long 
time  without  drink.  Yet  even  where  it  cannot  get  water,  it  finds  a  substitute 
for  water.  This  is  a  sort  of  wild  melon  which  grows  in  the  desert,  and 
absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  cool  nights,  —  truly  a  water- 
melon,  which  astonishes  the  traveller  in  places  where  one  would  think  no 
drop  of  water  ever  came.     It  is  both  food  and  drink  to  the  ostrich." 

"  Is  n't  it  the  largest  bird  there  is  ?  "  said  Rufus. 

"  Yes,  the  ostrich  is  among  birds  what  the  elephant  is  among  animals. 
A  full-sized  male  stands  eight  feet  high,  —  two  feet  taller  tlian  I  am,"  said 
Cousin  Tim,  "and  weighs  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  It  is  its  long 
legs  and  neck  which  give  it  its  astonishing  height  The  little  head  on  the 
long  neck  is  able  to  look  over  the  bushes  and  reeds  in  which  it  hides,  and 
to  see  objects  at  a  great  distance ;  and  its  legs  are  said  to  be  the  swiftest 
in  the  world.  When  running  it  uses  its  wings,  and  takes  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  at  a  stride." 

"  Almost  as  far  as  across  this  room  !  "  exclaimed  Rufus.  "  I  have  heard 
of  ostriches  carrying  men  on  their  backs." 

"  That  is  nothing  very  uncommon.  The  natives  of  Africa  ride  them ; 
and  an  Arab  has  been  seen  crossing  the  desert  on  the  back  of  one.  A 
Frenchman,  named  Notr^,  once  mounted  a  fine  large  ostrich  that  had  been 
brought  to  Marseilles.  Instantly  it  spread  its  wings,  and  started  off  with 
him  at  a  frightful  speed ;  the  rush  of  air  past  his  face  nearly  taking  his 
breath  away.  He  was  obliged  to  cling  tightly  to  the  bird's  neck  to  hold 
himself  on.  At  last  it  ran  into  a  thicket  and  stopped,  to  his  great  relief. 
He  never  wished  to  ride  an  ostrich  after  that" 

"  How  fast  can  it  run,  any  way  }  "  Rufus  was  eager  to  know. 

"Some  say  a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
fleetest  horse,  —  the  speed,  in  fact,  of  a  locomotive.  But  it  can  go  at  that 
rate  for  only  a  short  distance.  Its  legs  are  quite  invisible,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  when  in  rapid  motion  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  actually  flying  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ground." 

"  But  tell  us  about  its  eggs,  —  how  large  are  they  ?  "  said  Ella,  who  took 
less  interest  in  the  bird's  speed. 

"  A  single  tgg  of  the  ostrich  is  equal  if  bulk  to  two  dozen  hen's  eggs, 
and  weighs  about  three  pounds.  The  mother  bird  hollows  out  a  place  in 
the  sand,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  it.  But  she  does  not  abandon  them,  as  you 
have  been  told.  By  day  she  leaves  them. to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  she 
feeds ;  but  always  at  night  she  or  the  male  bird  sits  upon  them.     Usually 
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eeveral  birds  lay  in  the  same  place,  aod  fifty  or  sixty  eggs  will  be  found  in 
a  nest  several  feet  in  diameter.    The  story  of  the  ostrich  forsaking  her  eggs 
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once,  but  one  after  another.  It  takes  about  two  months  for  an  egg  to  hatch. 
As  soon  as  a  chicken  comes  out,  —  if  we  may  call  it  a  chicken,  it  being  then 
about  the  size  of  a  domestic  hen,  —  she  takes  it  to  one  of  the  scattered 
cggS)  which  she  breaks  for  its  food.  So  the  little  ostriches  have  something 
to  live  upon  until  the  whole  family  arc  hatched.  .Is  n't  that  wonderful? 
Moreover,  ostriches  often  begin  to  lay  Ijefore  they  have  thought  of  a  nest; 
and  so  it  happens  that  the  traveller  in. the  desert  frequently  comes  upon 
their  eggs  dropped  by  chance  and  forsaken." 

Ella  wanted  to  know  if  the  eggs  were  good  to  eat 

"  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  think  so,  though  I  'm  afraid  yon  would 
not.    A  lean  little  Bushman  will  eat  one  of  those  huge  eggs  at  a  meal." 

■'  Raw  >  " 

"  No,  cooked  in  this  way.  Having  broken  a  hole  in  one  end,  he  sets 
the  egg  upon  a  fire,  and  stirs  its  contents  with  a  stick  while  cooking  ;  the 
shell  serving  first  as  a  skillet,  and  afterwards  as  a  dish  to  eat  out  of.  He 
often  goes  out  hunting  ostrich  eggs  for  the  food  and  the  shell.  When  he 
finds  a  nest  of  them  he  pulls  off  his  principal  garment,  —  a  sort  of  panta- 
loons made  of  skins  rudely  sewed  together,  —  ties  the  ankles,  making  a  sort 
of  forked  bag,  fills  it  with  eggs,  sets  it  astride  his  shoulders,  and  trots  off 
with  it ;  or  if  he  is  on  horseback,  places  it  on  his  horse  like  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags.   The  shell  is  so  tough  that  it  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  jolting.     It  is 
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put  to  various  uses  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  where  it  is  found. 
It  is  fashioned  into  bowls  and  ladles ;  and,  with  an  aperture  at  one  end, 
and  a  grass  stopper,  it  makes  a  very  good  bottle.  This  is  the  only  water- 
vessel  some  people  have ;  and  it  is  used  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

"  Where  water  is  found  only  in  sandy  marshes,  the  women  of  a  village 
obtain  it  in  this  way.  Each  takes  her  ostrich-shells  to  the  pool;  she  is 
also  furnished  with  a  couple  of  long  hollow  reeds ;  one  of  these  she  thrusts 
down  into  the  wet  sand,  with  a  bunch  of  grass  at  the  end  of  it ;  then,  apply- 
ing her  lips  to  the  other  end,  she  begins  to  suck.  The  water  collecting  in 
the  bunch  of  grass,  and  filtered  by  passing  through  it,  comes  up  into  her 
mouth  free  from  sand.  Her  mouth  filled,  she  empties  it,  by  means  of  the 
other  reed,  into  a  shell  set  upright  on  the  ground.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
whole  villages  are  said  to  be  supplied  with  water  in  this  primitive  way. 

"  The  Bushmen,"  Cousin  Tim  went  on,  seeing  how  interested  the  chil- 
dren were,  —  "  those  fierce  little  wild  men  of  Southern  Africa,  —  make  a 
strange  use  of  their  ostrich-shell  bottles.  When  going  to  surprise  an  ene- 
my's village,  they  take  the  precaution  to  bury  at  intervals,  in  secret  places 
all  along  their  route,  a  great  many  shells  filled  with  water.  Then,  when 
they  are  driving  home  the  cattle  they  have  captured,  they  find  at  every 
halting-place  drink  for  themselves  and  their  stolen  herds  ;  while  their  pur- 
suers are  soon  forced  by  the  want  of  water  to  turn  back." 

Ella  now  ran  out  of  the  room,  charging  Cousin  Tim  not  to  tell  any  more 
till  she  came  back ;  and  in  a  minute  returned,  bringing  a  long,  floating  white 
feather  in  her  little  white  hand. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about  the  feathers,  which  are  famous  all 
over  the  world,"  said  Cousin  Tim,  showing  the  large,  soft,  airy  plume.  "It 
is  for  these  that  the  poor  ostrich  is  hunted,  as  the  elephant  is  hunted  for 
his  tusks.  A  few  years  ago  ostrich  feathers  were  very  much  in  fashion, 
and  nearly  every  lady  wore  them.  They  are  very  expensive,  the  finest — 
the  long  white  plumes  from  the  wings,  like  this — bringing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  pound.  It  takes  about  eighty  feathers  to 
make  a  pound.  The  black  and  gray  feathers  are  much  cheaper,  and  the 
smaller  they  are  the  less  they  are  esteemed.  In  the  European  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  there  are  ostrich  farms,  where  the  birds  are  raised 
and  kept  expressly  for  their  feathers.  A  low  wall  prevents  them  from  get- 
ting out.  But  the  feathers  of  the  tame  birds  are  considered  inferior  to  those 
of  the  wild  ones  killed  by  the  hunters." 

"  If  the  ostrich  can  see  so  fas  and  run  so  fest,  how  do  the  hunters  man- 
age to  kill  it  ?  "  said  Rufus. 

**In  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  dig  a  pit  to  hide  in,  near  a  nest 
which  they  have  found  when  the  old  ones  were  away  from  it  in  the  day- 
time, and  shoot  them  when  they  come  back  to  it  at  night  Another  way 
is  for  the  hunter  to  dress  himself  up  in  the  skin  and  feathers  of  the  bird  ; 
his  own  legs  answer  very  well  for  the  ostrich's,  and  he  manoeuvres  the  neck 
and  head  with  one  arm,  while  he  carries  his  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  con- 
cealed.   Disguised  in  this  way,  he  is  sometimes  able  to  get  near  a  large 
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flock  and  shoot  several  of  the  finest  birds  before  they  are  aware  that  he 
is  an  enemy." 

"  O,  is  n't  that  too  mean  I "  exclaimed  little  Ella,  indignantly. 

'<  I  have  heard  of  another  stratagem  meaner  still,"  replied  Cousin  Tim. 
*'  i^ian,  an  ancient  writer,  and  not  very  good  authority  in  natural  history, 
says  that  the  hunter,  having  found  an' ostrich's  nesf,  sets  up  some  spears 
about  it  in  such  a  way  that  when  she  comes  rushing  home  to  the  protection 
of  her  eggs  or  young  ones,  the  sharp  points  pierce  her  breast,  and  she  is 
killed.    But  that,  I  suppose,  is  a  fable. 

'*  The  ostrich  nowadays  is  commonly  hunted  with  horses,  like  other  large 
game.  The  hunter  goes  out  for  it  in  the  season  when  its  feathers  are  in 
the  best  condition,  and,  having  got  sight  of  a  fine  bird,  chases  it  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed  for  a  few  miles.  Then  he  dismounts  and  lets  his 
horse  rest,  and  feed  if  he  happens  to  be  where  there  is  grass.  Then  he 
gives  chase  again  for  a  few  miles.  The  ostrich  finds  it  so  easy  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  that  it  is  not  at  first  much  alarmed.  It  stops  at  a  distance 
from  the  hunter  every  time  he  stops.  But  soon  it  begins  to  find  its  legs 
stiff  at.  starting ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  good  horse  will  in  this 
way  run  down  the  fleetest  bird.  Besides,  the  ostrich  doesn't  run  in  a 
straight  course,  but  comes  round  in  a  sort  of  circle,  and  so  gives  the  horse 
another  advantage.  When  completely  exhausted,  and  it  sees  no  chance  of 
escaping,  it  will  sometimes  run  and  put  its  head  into  a  bush  ;  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  story  of  its  trying  to  hide  in  that  manner.  I  have 
read  of  a  band  of  hunters  surrounding  a  plain  where  ostriches  were  feeding, 
driving  them  towards  a  central  point,  and  there,  attacking  them  from  all 
sides,  killing  as  many  as  they  could.  They  kill  them  with  clubs  when  they 
can,  in  order  not  to  stain  the  feathers. 

"  A  large  ostrich,  with  its  plumage  in  good  condition,  is  worth  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  dollars. 

"The  ostrich,  when  not  tired  out,  will  fi-equently  turn  and  give  battle 
to  the  hunter.  Then  its  great  size  and  strength  make  it  a  formidable  adver- 
sary. Its  kick  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a  horse.  When  taking 
care  of  its  young  it  is  very  fierce,  and  if  it  cannot  divert  the  hunter  fi*om 
the  pursuit  of  then»  by  pretending  lameness,  and  running  off  in  an  opposite 
direction,  it  rushes  boldly  to  attack  him.  It  does  n't  kick  backwards  like 
a  horse,  but  forwards,  inflicting  terrible  wounds  vrith  a  strong  sharp  claw 
with  which  it  is  armed.  The  ostrich's  foot,  by  the  way,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  camel. 

"  I  read  lately  of  a  fight  between  two  hunters  and  some  ostriches,  in  which 
the  ostriches  came  very  near  getting  the  best  of  it.  The  hunters  were 
mounted  and  armed.  Coming  upon  a  family  of  birds,  —  a  male  and  two 
females  and  several  young  ones,  —  they  gave  chase,  and  wounded  one  of 
the  females.  Thereupon  the  male  turned  upon  the  foremost  hunter,  and 
gave  the  horse  a  kick  that  caused  him  to  throw  his  rider.  Then  the  bird 
rushed  upon  the  man,  struck  him  senseless  with  a  blow  of  his  powerful 
foot^  and  would  have  killed  him  if  the  other  hunter  had  not  hastened  tp 
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his  rescue.  It  is  said  that  the  ostrich  is  able  to  defend  itself  against  the 
most  ferocious  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  that  the  only  foe  it  has  to  dread 
is  man." 


"  Do  ostriches  never  fly  ?  "  asked  little  Ella. 

"  There  are  several  birds  of  this  family,"  replied  Cousin  Tim,  "and,  curi- 
ously enough,  not  one  of  them  has  the  power  of  flight.  Naturalists  call  them 
cursores,  or  runners.  Their  wings  seem  to  serve  them  only  in  running,  and 
perhaps  in  swimming,  for  the  emeu  and  the  rhea  take  readily  to  the  water 
and  cross  streams  with  only  their  heads  and  long  necks  appearing  above 
the  surfece." 

"  The  emeu  and  rhea,  —  what  are  they,  Cpusin  Tim  ?  " 

VOL.  vu.  —  NO.  VL  23 
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"  The  emeu,  Rufus,  is  a  kind  of  ostrich  found  in  Australia.  It  is  a  large, 
fine-looking  bird,  six  or  seven  feet  higti,  witii  tlie  same  fondness  for  scraps 
of  iron  and  brickbats  which  distinguishes  the  ostrich.  The  rhea  is  the 
ostrich  of  South  America ;  though  only  about  half  the  size  of  his  -African 
cousin,  he  is  still  a  large  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  bird.  His  wings  are 
small,  but  they  are  furnished  with  long,  soft,. flexible  feathers,  which  spread 
into  a  showy  sail  when  he  runs.  I  once  saw  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  some  young  rheas  which  had  been  hatched  from  eggs  brought 
from  South  America ;  and  very  pretty  as  well  as  very  funny  birds  they  were, 
I  assure  you. '  Often  they  seemed  to  be  taken  by  mad  fits  of  joy,  when  they 


The  Frolic- 
would  diaw  in  their  necks,  shake  out  their  long  wing-feathers,  and  salute 
each  other,  and  then  dash  about  their  pen  in  a  headlong  frolic,  which  was 
apt  to  end  in  their  running  blindly  against  the  fence  or  into  a  bush. 

"  The  cassowary,  found  in  the  Malaccas,  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
All  these  birds  are  easily  lamed,  and  they  soon  become  attached  to  the 
people  they  live  with.  But  they  are  exceedingly  mischievous.  They  walk 
about  the  house,  enter  any  room  the  door  of  which  is  left  open,  and  help 
themselves  to  anything  they  can  find. 

"An  English  naturalist,  Dr.  Bennett,  once  had  a  pair  of  mooruks,  —  a 
species  of  cassomry,  —  which  used  sometimes  to  make  themselves  rather 
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too  familiar  upon  his  premises.  One  day  a  servant  who  was  starching  some 
cuffs  hung  one  up  to  dry,  when  a  mooruk  quietly  took  it  down  and  swallowed 
it.  At  another  time  a  carpenter,  who  was  doing  some  work  about  the  yard, 
came  rushing  into  the  doctor's  study,  exclaiming,  *  One  of  your  queer  birds 
has  been  an*d  swallowed  my  oil-stone  ! '  —  thinking  it  would  surely  kill  him. 

"  *  Just  like  him,'  coolly  replied  the  doctor.  *  Take  care,  or  he  'U  swallow 
your  hammer  and  chisel  next.'  " 

"  O,  I  wish  I  had  a  tame  ostrich  !  I  'd  ride  him ! "  exclaimed  Rufus.- 
"  Would  n't  folks  be  astonished  to  see  me  going  to  meeting  or  to  school 
on  an  ostrich's  back  ?  " 

'^  I  rather  think  they  would,"  s^id  Cousin  Tim,  returning  to  his  news- 
paper. 

Harvey  Wilder. 


TWO    FRIENDS. 

THEY  were  only  two  dogs.  Their  friendship  for  each  other  began  where 
too  many  human  friendships  have  found  a  disastrous  and  untimely 
ending,  —  during  the  intimacy  made  unavoidable  by  a  long  journey.  They 
were  among  the  pioneers  who  settled  California,  and  went  over  the  Plains, 
before  the  railroads  were  thought  of,  with  a  large  company  of  men,  women, 
children,  cattle,  horses,  and  doubtless,  too,  other  dogs.  But  no  third  dog, 
of  high  or  low  degree,  hunter  or  lady's  pet,  could  win  favor  with  either 
of  these  two,  or  win  either  from  his  allegiance  to  his  chosen  mate. 

Day  after  day  the  weary  caravan  toiled  across  the  dry  and  arid  country. 
Game  was  plenty  enough  to  afford  abundance  of  meat  for  man  and  dog, 
and  all  went  prosperously  for  the  two  canine  friends  till  the  company  had 
nearly  passed  the  whole  of  that  long  and  tedious  route.  But  just  before 
they  reached  Sacramento  City  one  of  the  dogs,  the  larger,  was  accidentally 
injured,  either  by  a  wagon-wheel  passing  over  his  foot,  or  by  the  rolling 
down  upon  it  of  some  heavy  stone,  in  one  of  the  mountain  passes. 

With  every  mark  of  symp'athy  the  smaller  dog  brought  to  his  comrade 
each  day  supplies  of  food,  even  denying  his  own  hunger  till  he  was  first 
served.  This  provident  care  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  "Bummer"  ; 
and  as  he  daily  licked  the  sores  of  his  wounded  friend,  the  sufferer  was 
drolly  dubbed  "  Lazarus."    By  these  names  they  were  ever  after  known. 

From  Sacramento  the  party,  after  a  short  stay,  journeyed  on  to  San 
Francisco  ;  but  Lazarus  was  too  lame  to  accompany  them,  and  Bummer 
would  not  leave  his  fnend.  So  the  two  remained  in  Sacramento  till  the 
sick  foot  got  well,  then  they  followed  the  trail  to  San  Francisco.  But 
their  owners  and  friends  had  by  this  time  scattered,  and  they  had  only  each 
other. 

And  now  commenced  the  career  which  made  them  really  a  remarkable 
pair.    After  a  few  days  people  began  to  notice  them,  —  two  strange  dogs 
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going  up  and  down  in  the  streets,  always  orderly,  and  always  together. 
They  were  not  very  large  dogs.  Bummer  was  considerably  the  stouter 
of  the  two.  His  hair  was  long  and  of  a  coally  black,  except  one  white  spot 
upon  the  breast.  Lazarus  was  slender,  his  short  hair  of  a  bright  dark 
chestnut  color,  glossy,  and  very  thick.  Their  love  for  each  other,  their 
habits  of  sobriety  and  quiet  manners,  soon  won  for  them  the  good-will  of 
everybody,  and  nearly  every  man  of  business  in  the  city  claimed  proprietor- 

lip  in  them,  till  they  became  almost  universal  favorites.  They  had  the 
freedom  of  the  town  in  good  earnest,  being  allowed  to  go  wherever  they 
pleased,  and  stay  as  .long  as  they  pleased. 

Left  to  themselves  they  were  entirely  unobtrusive,  never  consorting  with 
other  dogs,  and  never  joining  any  street  crowd  of  their  fellows.  But  if  any 
crusty  cur  ever  attempted  to  impose  upon  one  of  them  he  was  sure  to  find 
that  he  had  two  to  deal  with,  for  they  always  flew  to  each  other's  aid  in 
times  of  danger.  They  rarely  gambolled  or  played  with  each  other,  but 
walked  slowly  and  deliberately  through  the  streets,  like  two  sedate  elderly 
people  whose  heyday  of  youth  was  over.  But  they  never  outgrew  the 
excitement  of  a  rat-chase.  Both  were  expert  rat-catchers,  and  they  made 
themselves  very  useftil  to  their  merchant  friends  by  their  skilful  exploits 
in  that  line. 

Whatever  was  given  to  either  one  was  shared  equally  by  the  other.  One 
would  go  at  a  time  into  a  house  or  restaurant  for  a  morsel  of  food,  and, 
receiving  the  bone  or  dainty  bit  always  kept  for  them,  would  hasten  out 
to  his  mate  with  it ;  nor  was  ever  heard  between  them  a  jealous  growl  or 
snap. 

Their  usual  haunt  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  markets,  but  they  were 
privileged  in  all  the  stores,  not  only  those  where  provisions  were  kept, 
but  in  the  dry  goods  establishments  as  well.  They  would  walk  in  quietly, 
and,  passing  around  behind  the  counter,  wait  for  a  friendly  recognition  from 
some  one  of  the  clerks.  If  all  were  too  busy  to  give  them  the  usual  pat 
and  kind  word,  they  would  go  on  to  the  window,  and  sit  upon  the  sill 
watching  the  passers-by  till  tired  of  that  harmless  pastime.  If  it  happened 
that  their  visit  was  near  the  time  for  closing  the  store,  a  bed  was  fixed  for 
them,  and  they  stayed  there  through  the  night,  with  an  eye  ever  watchful 
for  such  adventurous  rats  as  might  appear. 

As  they  grew  old  they  slept  a  good  deal  in  the  daytime,  and  were  often 
seen  sprawled  out  together  upon  the  sidewalk,  in  every  position  possible 
to  a  dog,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Here  they  slept,  wholly  devoid 
of  fear,  and  if  a  man  came  along  and  stepped  over  them  it  did  not  in  the 
least  disturb  their  repose,  for  they  would  not  so  much  as  move  a  paw. 
Vehicles  would  pass  the  street  while  they  lay  thus,  the  drivers  invariably 
turning  out  and  passing  around  them,  the  dogs  in  the  mean  time  lying  per- 
fectly unconcerned,  not  moving  head  or  tail,  so  sure  had  they  become  of 
the  good-will  of  alL 

There  is  a  tradition  current  in  San  Francisco,  that  one  of  these  dogs  was 
kicked  by  a  man  who  found  him  lying  on  the  sidewalk  in  his  way.    A  citizen 
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standing  near  saw  the  kick  and  instantly  knocked  the  man  down  for  it. 
He  was  arrested  for  this  assault  and  tried,  but  was  acquitted,  the  judge 
and  jury  agreeing  that  knocking  down  a  man  for  kicking  Bummer  was  a 
justifiable  act,  and  so  rendering  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  A  somewhat  doubt- 
ful addition  to  this  legend  is  to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  administered 
the  kick  was  fined  for  his  assault  on  the  dog. 

At  one  time  a  law  was  passed  by  the  City  Council  that  all  dogs  running 
at  large  without  being  muzzled  should  be  killed.  A  petition  was  imme- 
diately presented,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  that  Bummer  and 
Lazarus  might  be  exempt  from  the  force  of  this  ordinance.  The  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  two  friends  went  about  in  their  usual  free-and-easy 
style,  unmuzzled. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  Lazarus  died,  and  was  buried  with 
honors.  A  caricature  was  got  up,  representing  Lazarus  lying  in  state  and 
certain  of  his  well-known  patrons,  market-men  and  others,  standing  near 
by,  and  "  wiping  their  weeping  eyes  "  ! 

Bummer  lived  his  dreary  life  alone  only  about  six  months.     His  stuffed 

skin  is  among  the  city  treasures,  and  he  will  long  be  pointed  out  to  the 

traveller  and  visitor  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  early  settlers,  though 

he  had  neither  landed  property  nor  gold-dust  to  bequeath,  nor  heirs  to 

quarrel  over  his  possessions.    A  question  relative  to  either  or  both  of  the 

dogs,  addressed  to  any  person  who  ever  saw  them,  is  sure  to  bring  a  kindly 

smile  and  pleasant  word  of  remembrance. 

Emily  Blake, 


MY  GRANDFATHER'S  PANTHER  STORY. 

GRANDFATHER  used  to  tell  us  the  following  story  of  an  adventure 
he  had  with  a  panther  when  a  boy. 

He  never  speaks  of  a  panther,  though.  Catamount  is  his  name  for  the 
creature  ;  though  sometimes,  when  he  is  talking  with  any  of  the  old  hunters 
and  trappers,  they  speak  of  it  as  the  "  Indian  devil."  That  was  the  name 
the  first  settlers  here  gave  it,  because  the  Indians  used  to  have  such  a  dread 
of  it.  But  it 's  all  the  same  thing.  Catamount,  "  Indian  devil,"  cougar, 
and  puma,  all  mean  panther ;  and  a  still  more  general  name  for  it  in  this 
country  is  the  North  American  tiger. 

I  suppose  one  reason  why  it  has  so  many  names  is  because  it  differs  in 
color  and  size  through  different  latitudes  of  the  continent.  Along  the 
northern  portions  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  it  is  of  a  light 
maltese  gray,  lading  into  white  upon  the  under  parts  of  the  body.  But 
farther  south  the  fur  takes  a  sunnier  tint,  growing  tawny  in  the  Southern 
States.   While  still  farther  down,  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  it  becomes 
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spotted  and  mottled,  like  the  tiger  and  leopard ;  and  the  people  here  call 
it  the  jaguar.*  In  California  they  have  named  it  "the  Californian  lion." 
And  up  in  Oregon  and  Washington  they  have  "a  purple  panther," — at 
least  they  say  so. 

The  naturalists  must  have  their  Latin  name  for  it,  of  course.  With  those 
limber-tongued  fellows  it  is  the  "  Felis  concolor,"  which  in  English  might 
mean  the  tat  of  alt  colors,  or,  a  little  shorter,  the  gray  cat;  quite  an  inof- 
fensive name,  after  all. 

"It  was  in  the  year  1812,"  as  grandfather  tells  it;  "I  was  nothing  but 
a  boy  at  that  time,  and  the  country  was  all  new  round  here.  My  father 
had  moved  up  two  years  before,  and  had  got  a  clearing  of  some  fifty  acres 
made,  and  a  frame  house  up.  There  was  but  one  family  nearer  than  the 
settlement,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  township,  where  the  village  is  now. 
Jeremy  Edwards  had  come  up  the  year  before  father,  and  felled  the  trees 
over  across  the  stream  there,  where  the  Edwardses  live  now.  In  18 12  was 
Jim  Madison's  war  —  with  England.  They  did  n't  volunteer  then ;  troops 
had  to  be  raised  by  draft.  Father  and  Edwards  were  both  drafted.  I  well 
remember  the  night  they  were  summoned.  Terrible  time  among  the  women- 
folks !  Mother  and  Mrs.  Edwards  and  the  girls  cried  all  night.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  There  were  no  such  things  as  substitutes  then.  They 
had  to  go  the  next  morning,  and  leave  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves  the  best 
we  could  up  here  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Little  Johnny  Edwards  —  old  Uncle  Jack,  as  they  call  him  now  —  was 
just  about  my  age,  —  let 's  see,  we  were  fourteen  then,  — and,  the  men  away, 
everything  depended  on  us.  Those  were  tough  times ;  we  had  something 
to  do,  I  tell  you.  But  we  used  to  change  works,  as  we  called  it,  so  as  to 
be  together  as  much  as  we  could ;  for  it  was  rather  lonesome  planting  and 
hoeing  off  in  the  stumpy,  sprouted  clearings.  Ah  !  that  was  a  long,  anxious 
summer !  We  heard  from  father  only  once.  He  was  somewhere  on  Lake 
Champlain.     But  the  weeks  dragged  by,  and  cold  weather  came  on. 

"  We  were  getting  things  fixed  up  to  pass  the  winter  as  well  as  we  could, 
when  one  night  about  the  first  of  November,  Johnny  came  running  over  to 
ask  if  we  had  seen  an}'thing  of  Brimile,  the  cow.  It  had  been  a  bright 
Indian  summer  day,  and  they  had  turned  her  out  to  browse  ;  but  she  had  n't 
come  up  as  usual,  and  was  nowhere  in  sight.  It  was  already  dusk,  but 
taking  the  old  gun  we  started  out  together,  and  hunted  both  clearings  well 
over.     Brindle  was  certainly  not  in  the  cleared  land. 

"  *  Have  to  give  her  up  to-night,  Johnny,'  said  I.  *  But  I  '11  go  with  you 
in  the  morning.  She  's  got  lost  in  the  woods,  or  hedged  up  somewhere, 
among  windfalls.'  We  heard  the  lucivees  crying,  and  as  we  went  back 
along  saw  a  bear  digging  ground-nuts  under  a  rock.  Although  these  were 
common  enough  sounds  and  sights  in  those  days,  still  we  did  n't  care  to  go 
off  into  the  forest  after  dark. 

"  It  snowed  during  the  night,  several  inches  ;  and  the  next  morning  was 

*  The  jaguar  {Felix  onca)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  cougar,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
difierent  species.  —  Editors. 
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cloudy  and  lowering.  But  Johnny  was  over  early ;  Brindle  had  n't  come  in. 
He  had  brought  his  gun  and  taken  Gub  along  (Gub  was  Johnny's  dog) ; 
and  we  now  started  off  for  a  thorough  hunt  in  the  woods.  How  queer 
everything  looked  that  morning,  —  so  thick  and  white  and  ghostly  !  The 
snow  had  lodged  upon  all  the  trees,  especiaUy  the  evergreens,  bending 
down  the  branches ;  and  every  stump  and  bush  was  wreathed  in  blinding 
white.  As  the  cows  used  frequently  to  follow  up  the  valley  to  the  north- 
ward, we  entered  it  and  kept  on  to  where  it  opens  out  upon  the  Sachem's 
Pond,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Crag,  which  rises  right  up  from  the  water's 
edge  some  two  hundred  feet,  a  sheer  precipice,  naked  and  rocky,  with  just 
a  foot- way  between  it  and  the  pond,  which  is  very  deep  off  there.  About 
the  pond  and  the  crag  the  trees  are  mostly  low  black  spruces.  This  morn- 
ing they  loaked  like  white  tents  lined  with  black,  in  infinite  multitudes.  And 
this  appearance,  with  the  ground  all  white,  and  the  not  yet  frozen  water 
looking  black  as  ink,  made  everything  appear  so  strange  that,  although  we 
had  several  times  been  there  before,  we  now  scarcely  knew  the  place. 

"  As  yet  we  had  seen  no  traces  of  Brindle.  But  just  as  we  came  out  on 
the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  crag  we  heard  a  fox  bark,  quite  near  at  first, 
then  at  a  distance  ;  we  had  startled  him  suddenly.  Gub  sprang  ahead 
among  the  snowy  spruces,  but  came  back  in  a  few  moments,  and,  looking 
up  into  our  faces,  whined  and  ran  on  again.  '  He 's  found  something ! ' 
exclaimed  Johnny. 

*^  We  hurried  in  on  his  track,  and  a  few  rods  farther  up  saw  him  standing 
still,  sniflSng  at  something ;  and  there,  under  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  near 
the  water,  lay  old  Brindle  all  torn  and  mangled,  and  partially  eaten.  A 
feeling  of  awe  crept  over  us  at  the  sight 

•*  *  Dead  ! '  whispered  Johnny. 

"  *  Something 's  killed  her  ! '  I  whispered  back. 

*'  There  were  fresh  fox-tracks  all  around ;  and  the  carcass  had  been 
recently  gnawed  in  several  places.  Some  transient  little  Reynard  had  been 
improving  the  chance  to  steal  a  breakfast  But  what  savage  beast  had 
throttled  resolute  old  Brindle  and  torn  her  in  pieces  ?  No  bear  nor  lucivee 
had  done  it.  It  was  not  their  work,  we  well  knew.  Some  stronger  and 
fiercer  unknown  animal.  And  with  a  strange  fear  at  our  hearts  we  gazed 
around.  Not  a  sound  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  loaded  boughs ;  and 
the  wild,  gray  face  of  the  precipice  towering  above  us  seemed  to  grow  more 
terrible  in  the  stillness. 

"  But  looking  more  closely,  we  now  discerned,  partially  obscured  by  the 
more  recent  snow-flakes,  some  broad,  heavy  footprints,  larger  even  than  old 
Brindle's  hoof,  going  off  along  the  narrow  path  between  the  crag  and  the 
pond.  With  a  sort  of  fascinated  curiosity,  we  began  stealing  on  tiptoe, 
from  one  to  another  of  these,  Gub  keeping  close  to  us,  and  glancing  up 
beseechingly  in  our  &ces.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  the  track  stopped 
all  at  once.  Beyond  a  certain  point  there  were  no  foot-marks.  Gub  whined, 
almost  getting  under  our  feet  in  his  efforts  to  keep  near  us.  Instinctively 
our  eyes  wandered  up  the  rocks  beside  us.    But  ere  we  had  seen  the  spec- 
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tacle  there,  a  cry  —  a  shrill,  piercing  screech  —  broke  the  stillness;  and 
lo !  on  a  jutting  rock,  full  twenty  feet  above  us  and  in  the  very  attitude 
of  springing,  crouched  a  large  gray  creature,  its  claws  working  on  the  bare 
rock,  its  ears  laid  back  and  its  long  tail  switching  to  and  fro  with  a  restless, 
dangerous  motion.  One  momentary  glance  !  Then  came  another  scream ; 
and  we  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  the  fierce  creatuse  had  sprung  —  and  was 
in  the  air.  In  that  second  we  also  sprang  backward,  frendedly,  falling  over 
each  other  and  sprawling  -on  the  snowy  rocks.  There  was  a  heavy  pounce 
down  into  the  path  before  us,  a  yell  of  agony  from  Gub  and  a  loud  growl, 
with  a  noise  of  grappling. 

"Poor  Gub  had  been  the  victim.  Scrambling  to  our  feet,  we  saw  the 
animal  leap  upward,  back  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  at  one  spring;  where 
again  grappling  and  gathering  up  the  dog  in  its  mouth,  it  bounded  up  to 
another  rock.  Then,  going  up  the  crag,  it  leaped  upon  a  projecting  ledge, 
along  which  it  ran  to  a  great  cleft  or  cavern,  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
path,  in  the  mouth  of  which  it  disappeared  with  its  prey.  It  had  all  been 
so  sudden  and  so  appalling  that  /or.  some  moments  we  stood  bewildered 
and  staring  at  the  spot  Then,  remembering  our  danger,  we  caught  up 
our  unused  guns,  and  turned  to  run  from  the  fearful  place ;  when  another 
wild  scream  rooted  us  to  the  path,  and  looking  up  we  beheld  the  catamount 
glaring  down  at  us  from  the  mouth  of  its  den,  and  running  along  the  ledge 
to  the  point  where  it  had  sprung  up. 

"  Frightened  as  we  were,  we  still  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  run.  From  his  lofty  perch,  the  panther  crouched  switching 
his  tail  and  eying  us  much  as  a  cat  might  watch  a  couple  of  mice.  For 
some  moments  we  stood  perfectly  motionless.  As  long  as  we  kept  still 
the  monster  remained  watching ;  but  the  moment  we  stirred,  he  would  rise 
and  poise  himself  to  spring  down,  growling  fretfully  at  the  least  movement. 
If  we  ran,  he  would  bound  down  and  overtake  us  in  no  time.  If  we  fired 
our  old  guns  at  him,  he  would  spring  instantly,  and  unless  fatally  wounded 
make  short  work  of  us. 

"  *  O,  what  can  we  do  ! '  whispered  Johnny,  as  we  shrank  and  shivered 
there  beneath  those  savage  eyes,  which  never  for  a  moment  left  us. 

We  had  but  one  hope ;  if  we  did  n't  move,  he  might  go  back  to  eat  Gub, 
in  his  den. 

"  But  no,  he  liked  the  looks  of  us  too  well  for  that  One  or  both  of  us 
he  was  bound  to  have  ;  and,  like  all  cat-creatures,  he  loved  to  watch  his 
prey.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  stood  there,  but  it  seemed  hours ;  and 
we  grew  desperate  and  fairly  reckless  in  our  terror. 

" '  I  am  going  to  fire,  —  may  as  well,'  muttered  Johnny,  at  last  I  was 
coming  to  think  so  too.  Slowly  we  raised  our  rusty  old  flintlocks.  They 
were  well  charged  with  buckshot  —  if  they  would  only  go  off.  The  panther 
growled,  seeing  the  movement,  and  started  up ;  but  we  pulled  at  the  trig- 
gers. They  both  went  off.  There  was  a  loud  screech  of  pain  or  rage.  We 
sprang  away  down  the  path,  but  glancing  over  our  shoulders  beheld  him 
struggling  and  clinging  to  a  lower  rock,  upon  which  he  had  jumped  or 
fallen  from  the  ledge  above. 
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" '  He  's  hit !  O,  we  did  hit  him  1 '  exclaimed  Johnny  ;  and  pausing  in 
our  headlong  flight  we  turned  to  watcb  him.  For  a  long  time  he  dung 
there,  writhing  up  and  falling  back,  and  tearing  at  his  wounds.  Shriek  after 
shriek  echoed  on  the  black  mountain  across  the  pond  ;  and  we  could  see 
the  blood  trickling  down  over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  O,  it  was  a  fearful 
sight !  But  he  grew  weaker  at  length,  aud  by  and  by  fell  down  to  another 
rock,  where,  after  fainter  struggles  and  cries,  be  finally  stretched  out,  —  dead, 
na  doubt  But  we  loaded  again  and  gave  him  another  round.  The  fur 
flew  up  from  the  carcass,  but  there  was  no  further  movement.  Gub  and 
Brindle  were  avenged,  —  as  much  as  they  could  be;  though  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  Edwardses  ceased  to  lament  the  slaughter  made  by  the 


"  We  were  up  at  the  crag  several  times  during  the  winter.  A  mass  of 
gray  fur  was  still  lying  on  the  rock,  flfty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  path.  And 
for  years  after  we  used  to  see  the  white  skeleton  up  there,  —  a  reminder 
of  our  narrow  escape." 

C.  A.  Stephens. 
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PHILEMON    AND    BAUCIS. 

ONE  day  as  a  happy  old  coaple  were  sitting, — 
He  talking  of  old  times,  and  she  with  her  knitting, 
And  just  as  he  'd  come  to  a  '^  Don't  you  remember. 
Dear  wife,  it  was  during  that  stormy  November?"  — 

Rat-tat  at  the  door 

Brought  them  both  to  the  floor, 
With  a  '*  Bless  me ! "  that  came  from  their  very  hearts'  core. 
In  those  days  were  callers  exceedingly  rare. 
So  up  flew  the  old  lady's  hands  to  her  hair, 
And  "Husband,"  said  she,  ''do  you  take  off  the  bar, 
And  open  the  door  a  bit,  —  not  very  far. 
Till  I  see  if  my  cap  and  my  gown  are  all  right 
Who  do  you  suppose  can  have  come  here  to-night?" 
I  '11  whisper  to  you^  friends,  what  they  did  not  know ; 
*T  was  Jupiter,  who  in  this  jcumey  below 
Had  doffed  his  stem  majesty,  and,  as  confrhrej 
Had  with  him  fleet  Mercury,  gay,  debonair. 

And  as  they  stepped  in. 

Buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
They  stooped  their  high  noddles,  just  grazing  the  skin. 
For  it  can't  be  denied  that  the  posts  were  quite  low. 
And  this  Jovely  thatched  cottage  no  higher  could  grow. 
'T  was  there  that  Philemon  and  Baucis  were  married ; 
And  thence  to  their  graves  they  expect  to  be  carried. 

They  are  poor,  and  they  know  it, — 

And,  not  fearing  to  show  it. 
They  form  a  fit  theme  for  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
No  servants,  no  masters,  they  two  are  the  house; 
They  rule,  they  obey,  and  not  even  a  mouse 
Dares  rebel  'gainst  the  sway  of  this  loving  old  pair. 
'*Sit  down,"  said  Philemon,  and  gave  each  a  chair. 
Now  dear  Mother  Baucis  flies  round  in  a  hurry. 
With  care-wrinkled  brow,  and  face  all  in  a  worry. 
She  rakes  up  the  ashes,  and  starts  up  the  fire, 
And  blows  up  the  blaze,  just  about  to  expire. 
She  throws  on  some  kindlings,  and  puts  on  the  pot, 
And  pours  in  some  water ;  't  is  soon  boiling  hot ; 
Then  a  cabbage  goes  in,'  and  a  small  slice  of  bacon, 
Which  down«from  its  hook  on  the  beam  she  has  taken. 
Meanwhile  her  strange  guests  the  delay  are  beguiling 
With  stories ;  and  Baucis,  when  all  things  are  boiling, 
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Takes  down  the  beech  bowl,  and  with  warm  water  fills  it; 
The  gods  put  their  feet  in,  because  she  so  wills  it 

The  pillows  she  beats, 

And  spreads  out  the  sheets, 
And  turns  to  the  strangers  whom  thus  she  entreats: 
^^Sirs,  since  to  our  humble  abode  you  have  come, 
I  trust  you  'II  consider  yourselves  quite  at  home. 
Your  bed  is  now  made,  —  rest  as  well  as  you  're  able, 
And  while  you  are  sleeping,  I  '11  just  lay  the  table." 
Then  out  of  the  comer  the  table  she  drew, 

But  not  being  new, 

And  needing  some  glue. 
This  antique  arrangement  was  slightly  askew. 
Old  Baucis,  however,  was  versed  in  the  trick 
Of  propping  the  lame  member  up  with  a  brick. 
The  top,  being  furbished  with  fragrant  green  leaves, 
Its  poor  httle  burden  of  dainties  receives, 
First,  olives  and  berries,  the  palate  to  tease. 
Then  chiccory,  radishes,  baked  eggs,  and  cheese. 
And  rousing  her  guests,  who  by  this  time  were  dreaming, 
She  puts  on  the  bacon  and  cabbage,  all  steaming. 
They  draw  up  their  chairs,  and  begin  with  a  zest 
The  feast,  which  they  relish  the  more  for  their  rest 
Though  they  soon  have  completely  despatched  the  two  courses. 
Not  yet  have  they  drained  this  poor  couple's  resources, 
For  on  comes  the  fruit  of  most  sweet  smelling  savor. 
And  wine  for  dessert,  which,  though  coarse  in  its  flavor, 

And  not  of  a  kind 

To  recall  to  one's  mind 
The  nectar  the  gods  at  their  own  tables  find, 

Is  nevertheless 

The  best  they  possess;  — 
To  disdain  it  would  cause  them  the  deepest  distress. 

But  while  they  are  drinking, 

Philemon,  unthinking, 
Looks  down  in  his  cup,  and,  with  timorous  shrinking, 
Exclaims  at  the  sight  which  appears  to  his  eyes. 
"  What 's  there  ? "  says  his  wife.    "  Look  yourself,"  he  replies, 
"  Have  we  not,  every  one  of  us,  drunk  to  our  fill  ? 
Yet  the  wine  has  not  lessened  the  depth  of  a  gill ! " 

Then  with  lost  appetite. 

And  quaking  with  fright 
By  the  side  of  the  gods  on  their  knees  they  alight,  — 

With  heads  lowly  bended. 

Their  hands  they  extended. 
As  if  by  apologies  things  could  be  mended. 
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One  gander  alone 

These  poor  people  own, 
And  propose  for  their  fancied  neglect  to  atone 
With  his  life;  so  they  chase  the  poor  thing  round  the  yard, 
Though  he  feels  some  distrust  of  their  tender  regard, 

And,  eluding  their  grasp, 

He  alights  with  a  gasp 
Within  the  immortal  gods'  merciful  clasp. 

"  Spare  his  life,"  they  exclaim, 

*'And,  my  kind-hearted  dame, 

For  your  efforts  your  name 

Shall  be  handed  to  fame. 
Come  you,  come,  Philemon,  ascend  yonder  hill, 

Then  ask  what  you  will, 

And  the  gods  shall  fulfil." 
When  they  turn  back  their  eyes  to  the  fields  left  behind, 
Not  a  trace  of  their  lowly  thatched  cottage  they  find ; 

But  a  temple  instead 

Uplifts  its  high  head, 
And  what  has  been  land  is  with  water  overspread.  . 
Philemon  and  Baucis  now  fervently  pray 
That  in  this  fair  temple,  by  night  and  by  day. 
They,  priestess  and  priest,  at  its  shrine  may  attend, 
And  when  of  life's  journey  they  come  to  the  end, 

They  together  may  die. 

And  in  one  tomb  may  lie, 
So  that  husband  nor  wife  for  the  other  should  sigh. 

Such  a  pious  request 

Pleased  each  heavenly  guest. 
Nor  could  they  on  this  plan  improvements  suggest, 
So  they  took  quick  possession  of  this  heritage. 
And  lived  to  the  ripest,  and  greenest  old  age ; 
For  as  out  of  doors  they  are  standing  one  day, 
Their  garments  assume  the  most  verdant  array. 

With  a  last  fond  farewell, 

They  both  yield  to  the  spell, 
And  each,  as  a  tree,  stands  a  stem  sentinel. 

Moral. 

Treat  all  visitors  well, 

For  whoever  can  tell 
What  angels  beneath  rough  exteriors  dwell  ? 

He  who  helps  others'  need 

Gains  reward  for  his  deed, 
And  the  Golden  Rule  keeping,  is  blessed  indeed. 
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THE    BELATED    BUTTERFLY. 

(Morning.) 

AM  I  awake  ?  Am  I  alive  ?  Then  it  was  true,  after  all.  Aunt  Cater- 
pillar told  me  that  if  I  would  cover  myself  over  and  lie  stock  still  and 
go  to  sleep,  I  should  wake  up  a  beauty.  She  said  I  should  no  longer  creep, 
but  should  fly  like  the  birds,  and  I  do.  She  said  I  would  never  need  to 
chew  leaves  any  more,  but  might  feed  upon  sugar  of  roses  and  sip  honey 
from  all  the  flowers.  She  said  I  should  have  beautiful  wings  of  purple  and 
gold.    And  it  is  every  word  true. 

Now  I  *m  flying.  O  glorious  !  This  floating  in  the  air,  O,  what  a  joy 
it  is !  Good  by,  you  little  worms.  Here  I  go  up,  up,  up,  —  a  trifle  dizzy, 
that  is  to  be  expected  at  first,  —  higher,  higher.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Blue- 
bird !  we  have  wings,  have  n't  we  ?  Down,  —  no,  I  will  not  touch  the  earth, 
I  will  rock  in  this  lily,  brush  the  dew  from  the  mignonette,  breathe  the 
perfume  of  the  heliotrope,  and  rest  in  the  heart  of  this  damask  rose. 

What  sweet  rest !  How  soft  these  rose-leaves  are  !  Let  me  nestle  close, 
close  ;  but  I  grow  faint  with  the  perfume  and  must  be  off.  Off  to  the  hills 
where  sweetbrier  and  wild  roses  grow.  Cousin  Moth  says  she  goes  there 
every  day.  O,  the  joy  of  flying !  Up,  down,  up,  down,  up,  down,  now  rest, 
now  float,  now  sip,  now  rock,  now  away,  away  ! 

Here  are  the  tall  blue  meadow  flowers.  I  '11  stop  awhile  with  them.  How 
long  it  did  use  to  take  me,  with  my  eighteen  legs,  to  creep  thus  far  f  Whom 
have  we  here  .^  What  mean,  dull  fly  is  this,  and  why  should  he  have  wings  ? 
What  ?  Keep  company  with  me  ?  You  ?  Impossible.  Have  you  noticed 
who  I  am,  pray,  or  are  you  asleep  ?  Look  at  my  brilliant  wings  !  I  am  a 
Butterfly,  born  in  the  purple  !  Of  some  use  ?  Dear  me,  of  what  use  could 
such  as  you  be  to  such  as  I  ?  Upon  my  word  I  pity  you,  but  all  can't  be 
Butterflies,  or  go  in  company  with  Butterflies.  Please  don't  follow,  I  should 
feel  so  mortified.  Good  by.  Now  for  a  long,  long  flight  over  the  mead- 
ows ! 

The  hills,  at  last,  the  breezy  hills !  Ah,  good  bees,  have  you  come  too  ? 
And  you,  poor  little  wee  grasshoppers?  Dear  humming-bird,  isn't  it 
jolly  ?  Why  don't  you  sing^  Don't  know  how  ?  What  a  pity !  But  you 
can  hum.  O,  this  charming  sweetbrier!  And  here  are  wild  roses;  now 
we  '11  have  a  merry  time  among  the  wild  roses,  and  play  in  the  fragrant 
sweet-fern ' 

(Evening.) 

Lost,  lost,  lost !  I  wandered  too  far  among  the  hills.  Who  will  show 
me  the  way  home  ?  My  home  is  in  the  flower-garden ;  will  no  one  show  me 
the  way  ?  O,  this  frightful  darkness  !  Where  is  the  beautifid  daylight  gone  ? 
The  evening  dews  are  cold  and  damp.  My  wings  droop  from  weariness. 
The  night  winds  chill  me  through.    Ugly  creatures  are  abroad,  and  strange 
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sounds  fill  the  air.  I  see  no  flowers,  hear  no  singing  of  birds,  no  chirping 
of  insects,  no  humming  of  bees.     Where  are  you,  little  bees  ? 

O,  this  dreary,  dreary  night !  Shivering  with  cold,  I  fly  hither  and  thither, 
but  never  find  my  home.  I  am  a  poor  lost  butterfly !  Who  will  pity  a 
poor  lost  butterfly  1 

What  dreadful  sounds  !  "  Juggulp ! "  "  Juggulp !  *'  "  Juggulp  !  "  Away ! 
Quick  !  **  Juggulp  I  "  "  Juggulp  !  "  O  dear !  O  dear !  Now  something  just 
hit  me  !  Again  !  Some  horrid  monster,  —  a  bat,  perhaps.  Cousin  Moth 
said, ''  Beware  of  bats,  for  they  will  eat  you  up."  1  shall  die  with  fright. 
I  know,  1  know  I  shall  die  with  firight.  My  wings  can  scarcely  move.  My 
fine  purple  wings !  Will  the  dear,  warm  sun  never  shine  again  ?  Cousin 
Moth  told  me  of  so  many  dangers,  and  never  even  mentioned  getting  lost 
Alas  !  Must  I  die  here  all  alone  ?  Breathe  my  last  breath  in  this  terrible 
place?  O  that  some  boy  had  caught  me  in  his  hat!  That  I  had  been 
choked  with  a  match,  stuck  on  a  pin,  or  put  under  a  glass  !  But  to  drop 
down  here  in  the  cold,  gasping,  quivering,  and  die  all  alone ! 

Who  comes  1  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes  ?  Is  at  a  light  ?  Ho  !  A 
fly  with  a  lantern  !     How  quick  he  darts !     Stop,  there,  you  with  a  lantern ! 

It  is  the  very  same  mean  fly  I  met  this  morning.  Good  fly !  Best  crea- 
ture !  Charming  insect,  I  pray  you  light  me  home.  Do  you  know  where 
the  flower-garden  is  ?  You  do  ?  That  is  my  home.  My  lodgings  are  among 
the  damask  rose-leaves.  I  am  a  poor,  belated  butterfly.  I  lost  my  way. 
Stayed  very  long  with  the  sweetbrier  and  never  thought  the  daylight  would 
go! 

You  will  light  me  home?  That's  a  dear  fly.  Your  name  is  Firefly? 
What  a  sweet  name  !  But  how  fast  you  go  !  Please  don't  dart  so  quick, 
because  I  cannot  follow,  for  my  wings  are  very,  O  very  tired.  Slower, 
slower,  that 's  a  kind  Firefly.     Now  we  go  nicely  on. 

What  will  you  take  for  your  lamp  ?  Won't  sell  ?  But  you  will  forget,  I 
hope,  our  morning  conversation.  Perhaps,  though,  so  little  a  fly  can't 
remember  so  long.  You  can  remember  ?  Then  what  a  kind,  forgiving 
creature  you  are  !  I  shall  certainly  speak  well  of  you  to  my  friends.  Call  on 
me  almost  any  time,  that  is,  almost  any  evening,  and  we  '11  take  a  fly  together. 
We  have  come  a  very  long  way  and  should  now  be  quite  near  home.  Yes, 
the  air  is  so  firagrant  here  that  I  am  sure  we  have  nearly  reached  the  flower- 
garden.  I  smell  the  perfume  quite  plainly.  We  are  passing  over  mignon- 
ette. That  is  the  breath  of  sweet-pea.  Now  the  bed  of  pinks  is  beneath 
us.  Here  must  be  the  honeysuckle  bower.  There  is  balm,  there  is  lavender, 
and  there 's  the  smell  of  the  damask  rose  ! 

Now  thanks  and  good  by,  my  friend.  I  shall  need  you  no  longer,  as  the 
fragrance  will  guide  me  to  bed.    Good  night,  little  fly  ! 

I  do  think  it  is  very  strange,  and  will  say  so  now  he  is  out  of  hearing, 

that  such  mean-looking  little  flies  should  have  lamps  to  carry,  while  we 

Butterflies  who  wotild  light  up  so  beautifully  and  are  so  much  superior  to 

them  should  be  obliged  to  do  without ! 

Mrs,  A,  M,  Diaz, 


WHAT   HAPPENED  TO  THAT  CAP. 

THE  finl  lime  I  ever  saw  little  Pap  Chippewa  he  was  riding  on  his  mother's 
back.  "  One  daddy  Injun  and  one  mammy  squaw  "  were  in  town  sight-seeing, 
and  Pap  was  perched  aloft  as  snug  as,  —  I  wonder  if  the  bug  in  the  rug  would  be 
jealoos  if  I  should  say  as  snug  as  a  papoose  in  a  bag  T 

Daddy  Injun  strutted  down  the  street  with  the  aits  of  an  Oriental  prince,  hu^ng 
his  scarlet  blanket,  nodding  his  befeathered  head,  and  lifting  his  yellow  mocca^ns 
with  a  high -and -mighty  tread  that  mestnt,  '*  Big  Injoil  come !  Make  tracks,  little 
,  people  I "  Mammy  squaw  followed  the  trail  of  her  li^^  lord  respectfully,  and  Pap 
looked  o*er  her  shoulder  the  very  image  of  a  Liliputian  chieftain.  Pap  wore  a  scariet 
blanket  loo,  aod  his  bee  was  painted  to  match.  His  head  was  closely  shaven, 
except  lhe/unmes(  little  tuft  that  was  tied  straight  up  on  lop  (i  la  daddy),  ornamented 
with  a  yellow-hammer's  wing. 

saw  little  Pap  Chippewa.     We  did  n't  get  acquainted 
e  Pap  had  emigrated  from  mammy's  back  and  settled 


That  was  the  first 
until  long  alter.    In  Ihe 
on  a  calico  pony. 

Perhaps  you  11  think  it 


I,  the  way  we  got  acquainted.  We  traded  prairie- 
splendid-looking  fellow  thai  Toy  (rapped  for  me,  but  posiiively 
untamable.  I  spent  several  weeks  trying  to  break  the  fractious  car,  be^des  the 
time  lost  in  mending  dresses  and  doctoring  bites.  Finally  T  boxed  his  ears  one 
morning  and  turned  him  loose  bearing  the  following  inscription  carved  on  a  wooden 


To  -whoinsoever  traps 
this  beast  : 
Khow  hereby  thai  he  is 
prone  to  evil,  and  des- 
perately wicked. 
All  attempts  to  eiviliwe 
him  -will  be  fruitless. 
T.R. 


But  doggie's  triumph  was  short-lived.  Pap  Chippewa  came  riding  down  the  road 
just  in  time  to  witness  our  afTectionatc  parting.  Prairie-d(^  was  making  (or  a  hole 
near  by.  Pap's  great  wild  eyes  discerned  affairs  in  a  twinkling  ;  he  turned  a  somer- 
set from  his  flying  pony  and  with  a  savage  war-whoop  lacaptured  the  liberated  cur 
by  the  tail,  and  bore  him  struggling  and  snarling  back. 

"  Gaoo-nih-squc-ya-ja-yo  I "  jabbered  Pap,  gesticulating  fiercely. 
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"  He 's  wild  and  cro^"  said  I,  quile  indisposed  to  retackle  the  saucy  fellow. 

**  Qua-ta-ho-wa-wa-^i/a-/<^  /  *'  still  chattered  be,  trying  to  thrust  the  animal  into  my 
arms. 

I  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  shook  my  head,  pointed  to  my  torn  dress,  and  displayed 
my  bitten  hands.  Pap  seemed  to  understand  me  then.  He  meditated  a  moment, 
then  gave  a  shrill  whistle  that  brought  his  pony  whimpering  from  over  the  prairie. 

"  Sko-gweh-sque-ga-^-go  ! "  he  cried,  squeezing  the  prairie-dog  tightly  under  one 
arm  and  springing  on  to  his  pony  with  the  aid  of  the  other.  Pap  rode  on  a  few  steps, 
then  wheeled  about,  pointed  to  the  sun,  swept  his  hand  along  the  sky  until  it  reached 
the  zenith,  and  dashed  away  toward  Chippewa  Hill,  the  home  of  the  Indian  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Exactly  at  noon  he  reappeared,  bringing  with  him  another  prairie-dog,  which, 

For  ways  that  were  anurt 
And  tricks  that  were  cate, 

surpassed  any  animid  I  had  ever  seen.  So  we  traded,  and  I  gave  Pap  a  new  dog- 
chain  "to  boot'* 

After  that  Prairie  Grove  became  an  established  trading-post  for  Pap.  He  used 
to  come  at  regular  intervals,  with  his  queer  little  stub  of  a  pony  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  trophies  collected  in  his  crusades  on  Nature's  kingdom. 

Toy  manifested  supreme  abhorrence  to  Pap  by  means  of  grunts  and  shrugs  and 
gesticulations.  *'  Ugh  !  Red-skinned  imp  thief!  prowl,  skulk,  steal  hen-roost,  suck 
egg  nest,  eat  cherry-tree,  humph  !     Ugh  ! " 

Pap  7oas  the  veriest  pest  that  ever  haunted  a  civilized  community.  He  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  debarred  privileges ;  he  stripped  the  scarecrows  in  the 
cornfield  (the  *'  ole  close  "  man  in  Ottawa  knew  Pap) ;  he  held  war-dances  in  the 
onion-beds,  and  let  the  molasses-barrel  *'  run  away  "  in  the  smoke-house ;  — in  short, 
committed  depredations  everywhere,  which  were  immensely  provoking.  But  there 
was  such  a  wonderful  interest  to  me  about  the  little  untutored  savage!  All  the 
secrets  of  prairie  and  forest  seemed  to  whisper  themselves  into  his  ears,  which  he  in 
turn  strove  to  communicate  to  me  by  signs,  and  gibberish  and  grotesque  attitudes. 
So  I  coaxed  pa,  and  hired  Toy  to  keep  silence,  and  swallowed  my  own  vexation, 
even  after  my  splendid  "turkey-cock  who  ruled  the  walk  "  stepped  forth  one  morn- 
ing— picked !  Pap  sported  tail-feathers  after  that  Every  small  Indian  I  met  sported 
a  tail-feather  too.  Pap  traded  tail-feathers  to  his  heart's  delight,  no  doubt ;  but  I 
could  n't  accuse  him  because  he  could  n't  understand  English. 

Pap  had  a  passion  for  high  colors.  And  that  leads  me  to  say  —  how  long  I  have 
been  getting  to  it !  —  that  he  took  a  desperate  fancy  to  that  cap.  He  used  to  stare 
longingly  at  the  gorgeous  paroquet's  wing  that  waved  aloft  flecked  with  orange-red 
and  gold  and  glossy-green.  Various  modes  of  traffic  Pap  attempted  by  which  to 
gain  possession  of  that  cap.  A  bow  with  painted  quiver  and  feather-tipped  arrows, 
a  pair  of  jumping  mice,  a  stuffed  rattlesnake  of  huge  dimensions,  a  pair  of  curiously 
wrought  moccasins,  and  a  string  of  wampum  beads,  —  the  latter  articles  doubtless 
plundered  from  mammy  squaw's  treasures,  —  were  among  the  most  tempting  offers. 
But  all  to  no  avail  The  cap  still  ornamented  my  head  on  extra  occasions  and 
between  times  lay  securely  locked  away  in  ma's  wardrobe. 

Summer  glided  away,  and  the  autumn  days  grew  short  and  cool.  Keen  winds 
swept  down  from  the  northwest,  rousing  the  "  spirit  of  the  Prairie  Fire,"  and  making 
the  nights  brilliant  with  a  thousand  sweeping  flames.  I  covered  up  my  flowers. 
The  sheep  came  home  from  the  prairie  for  good.  Hi  went  into  winter  quarters,  and 
so  did  I. 
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Suddenly  a  series  of  charming  days  came  upon  us.     Summer  had  returned  to  kiss 
us  good  by  again.     Did  n^t  Hi  and  I  revel  in  that  sweet  sunshinjr  Veather  ?    We 
went  to  Ottawa  in  the  morning  of  the  last  fine  day.     While  we  were  coming  home 
toward  evening  a  blusterer  came  up.     Maybe  you  don't  know  what  a  Kansas  blus- 
terer is.     Tradition  says  that,  once  upon  a  time,  a  deer  was  frozen  into  the  mud 
while  trying  to  escape  a  hound  during  a  Kansas  blusterer.     How  it  did  blow,  tliat 
impudent  wind  !     It  tore  down  my  hair,  and  unbuttoned  my  cloak ;  snatched  off  my 
collar,  and,  I  'm  sorry  to  say,  roused  my  temper ;  but  it  did  n't  get  my  cap,  just  then. 
If  the  wind  had  carried  me  as  high  as  the  old  woman  with  the  broom,  I  believe  I 
should  have  held  on  to  that  cap.     Three  miles  more  to  ride,  and  the  wind  full  in  my 
face  !     Suddenly  a  mode  of  relief  suggested  itself  to  me.     Pap  Chippewa  always 
*'  backed ''  the  wind.     If  it  was'  in  front  he  faced  the  pony's  tail,  if  upon  either  side 
he  faced  the  other.     **  Why  not  adopt  Pap's  method?"  I  questioned  in  my  dire  ex- 
tremity.    I  turned  about  in  the  saddle,  leaving  Hi  to  guide  himself.     Of  course  you 
know  what 's  coming.     Sure-footed  Hi  blundered  into  a  hole,  and  while  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  ground  (how  I  thanked  my  stars  that  Cousin  Dick  was  snug  in  Bos- 
ton !)  the  wind  de-cap-itated  me.     What  could  I  do  ?  nothing  but  clutch  my  hands 
and  watch  my  pretty  feather  cap  sail  gracefully  off  toward  where  the  crows  built  nests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Osage.     I  went  home  sorrowing  and  —  blowing  my  nose. 

The  next  day  Toy  went  hunting ;  but  he  did  n't  find  the  cap.  A  snow-storm 
buried  the  remaining  hope  I  had  of  recovering  my  lost  treasure. 

Did  the  snow-storm  keep  Pap  Chippewa  from  Prairie  Grove  ?  Most  likely  not, 
for  Pap  flourished  best  in  snow-storms.  Something  did.  He  'd  promised  to  bring 
me  a  gray  squirrel  skin  for  some  mittens  ;  but  he  did  n't  come. 

One  day  Toy  came  home  from  town  looking  Indian-ish.  All  that  week  he  con- 
tinued to  look  Indian-ish.  Savage  grins  chased  each  other  over  his  face.  Half- 
suppressed  chuckles  betokened  that  he  was  gratified  about  something ;  what  it  was 
remained  a  mystery,  until  one  evening  he  called  me  aside,  saying,  *'  Miss  Do  find  cap 
much  glad  ?  " 

"  O,  where  ?  how  ?  yes !  "  cried  I,  delightedly. 
"  Miss  Do  laugh  ?  clap  hands  ?  " 
"Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  said  I,  impatiently. 
**  Miss  Do  swear  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  I "  I  exclaimed  in  shocked  amazement 

"  Swear  good  —  no  cuss  —  tell  big  Council  true  story,"  explained  Toy,  waxing  ear- 
nest 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  asked  I,  perplexed. 

Toy  drew  nearer  and  said  in  a  low,  vengeful  tone,  **  Red-skinned  imp  find  cap,  — 
steal  it !  Toy  catch  imp's  head  in  it,  lock  him  up  in  big  jug,  —  Miss  Do  swear  keep 
him  there!" 

And  so  the  mystery  was  unriddled.  Pap  was  in  Jail!  and  I  was  to  testify  against 
him.  The  thing  was  funny  enough,  but  Toy  was  fearfully  in  earnest ;  so  I  bit  my 
lips  and  promised  to  act  as  witness. 

We  started  for  Ottawa  eariy  next  morning.  Toy  wore  the  countenance  of  a  black 
hawk,  and  I  wore  a  veil,  and  shook  the  saddle  with  suppressed  laughter.  We 
paid  our  first  visit  to  Judge  Sears,  whom  Toy  had  chosen  for  counsel  The  judge 
was  round  and  jolly,  fond  of  jokes  and  peaches  and  cream.  He  'd  "cracked  "  the 
former  and  eaten  the  latter  at  our  house  many  a  time.  The  judge  was  acquainted 
with  my  cap,  and  when  Pap  was  dragged  before  him  with  his  "  head  in  it,"  Toy  not 
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forgetting  to  charge  tlie  "  hen-roost,"  _"  cheny-lrec,"  "  lail-featheii,"  etc,  in  one 
enonoous  bunch,  the  weight  of  evidence  completely  crushed  poor  Pap.  The  jolly 
judge  imposed  heavy  bonds  (to.50).  Fap  could  ti'l  get  bail,  and  the  "big  jug" 
swallowed  him  up  until  further  proceedings. 

I  recovered  my  cap  and  went  Pap's  bonds  "  bn  the  sly  "  ;  the  judge  bound  him  over, 
and  we  went  to  jail  and  found  I'ap  lying  on  his  face  under  the  bed.  Toy  explained 
to  him  in  Indian  the  lemporacy  respite  that  was  granted  him,  no  doubt  assuring  hint 
he'd  catch  it  at  the  next  session  of  the  "  big  Council,"  and  the  jait-bird  was  released 
for  the  time. 

The  next  morning  two  squirrel  skins  were  hanging  on  the  door-knob ;  the  next, 
the  identical  rattlesnake  before  mentioned.  Other  offerings  followed,  so  quaint  and 
Pap-py  like  that  I  understood  whence  they  come.  The  painted  bow  came  into  my 
possession,  and  one  afternoon  a  minute  black  pig  walked  into  the  parlor  where 
nia  was  entertaining  the  Indian  missionary.  1  told  the  story  of  the  cap  after  I  had 
turned  the  pig  out  of  doors. 

"  Pap  is  trying  to  cancel  his  debt,"  said  the  missionary,  "Did  you  never  hear 
of  the  Indian  cancellation  custom  T  When  one  Indian  commits  an  offence  against 
another  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor.  So  long  as  the  debt 
remains  unpaid,  the  property  and  even  life  of  the  offender  are  in  jeopardy ;  hence 
-his  anxiety  to  cancel  the  debt,  which  he  does  by  means  of  silent  offerings,  —  Pap's 
method  on  a  larger  scale.  When  the  injured  is  satisfied  as  to  the  amount  received 
he  seeks  the  offender,  and  otTets  the  hand  of  foi^venest" 
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*'Then  the  number  of  offerings  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  malice  of  the  injured,'* 
said  ma. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  missionary,  "ponies,  cattle,  lands,  and  even  titles  are  some- 
times given  over  before  the  unforgiving  spirit,  so  strong  in  the  red  man's  breast,  can 
be  appeased.** 

"  So  Pap  is  trying  to  buy  my  forgiveness !  '*  I  said,  stirred  with  pitiful  emotions 

on  beholding  the  little  black  pig  rooting  among  my  carnation  pinks  just  outside  the 

parlor  window.     I  went  out  and  found  Pap  Chippewa,  the  picture  of  Foriom  Hope, 

leaning  against  the  fence  with  one  hand  grasping  the  mane  of  his  little  unkempt  pony. 

That  poiiy  was  Pap*s  Isaac     Was  he  about  to  offer  him,  as  the  last  sacrifice,  to 

appease  the  wrath  of  my  unforgiving  spirit  ?    The  sight  was  touching.     I  wound  the 

rattlesnake  about  Pap*s  neck  (*twas  stuffed,  you  know),  gave  back  the  bow  and 

arrows,  redeeded  him  the  pig,  we  shook  hands  over  the  fence,  and  the  debt  was 

cancelled. 

Theodora, 


THE  GREAT  ST.   BERNARD. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  about  the  commencement  of  July,  1869,  when 
we  ascended  the  slope  of  the  Italian  side  of  this  high  passage.  As  we  climbed  up 
the  stony  path,  we  felt  the  ardent  heat  of  Italy  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  cold, 
cutting  air  of  the  Alpine  regions  chill  us  to  the  bones. 

The  principal  town  that  we  passed  through  oi¥  our  way  up  was  St.  Remy,  where 
we  left  our  carriages  and  b^;an  the  real  ascent  on  foot  After  walking  in  about 
the  same  direction  for  a  time,  we  came  to  a  point  from  which  we  could  see  the  road, 
almost  just  above  us,  away  up  the  mountain  ;  there  v.*e  found  a  path  which,  leading 
almost  in  a  straight  line  up  the  slope,  rejoined  the  high-road  near  the  top.  Almost 
everybody  continued  to  mount  by  the  road  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  and  I,  feeling  much 
refreshed  by  the  cold,  determine^  to  pursue  this  path,  which  would  bring  us  up  a 
long  time  before  those  who,  in  following  the  high-road,  had  a  good  many  curves  and 
turns  to  'make,  to  diminish  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  We  crossed  first  a  small 
cascade,  and  then  began  a  most  fatiguing  walk.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is 
one  field  of  stones  and  rocks,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  and  we  had  to  pick  our  way 
among  them,  climbing,  slipping,  and  pulling  ourselves  over  barriers  of  all  sorts ; 
but  at  last  we  arrived  at  the  top,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  most  tire- 
some work,  finding  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  by  the  side  of  which  stands 
the  hospice.  There  we  waited  a  little  while  till  the  others  came  up,  and  proceeded 
all  together  to  the  door  of  the  monastery.  It  was  speedily  opened  by  a  monk,  who 
introduced  us  into  an  apartment  where  we  found  a  very  good  and  substantial  dinner 
already  on  the  table.  To  this  we  all  did  good  justice,  particularly  to  a  dish  of  chamois, 
which  was  the  first  I  ever  tasted. 

The  following  morning  alter  breakfast  a  monk  offered  to  show  us  through  the 
monastery,  and  his  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  us  all.  The  hospice  is  composed 
of  two  buildings ;  one,  divided  into  a  great  number  of  rooms,  is  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  travellers ;  the  smaller  is  a  refuge  built  in  case  of  fire,  and  it  also  serves 
as  a  store-house  and  the  lodging-place  for  the  poorer  travellers. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  larger  building  are  the  stables  and  store-rooms ;  and  on- 
the  next,  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room,  and  the  dormitories  for  the  poor;  above 
them  arc  the  monks*  cells  and  seventy  or  eighty  more  beds  for  other  lodgers.     The 
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dining'rootii  b  adorned  with  engrAringi  and  drawings,  given  by  gntefnl  travellen  i 
Mid  ft  neigh(x>ring  room  conUinn  medftlliont  and  portraits  of  high  penonages^  The 
chftpel  interested  me  very  much.  It  is  a  very  pretty  one,  the  sides  being  principally 
of  carved  oak,  and  the  walls  tieing  decorated  with  various  presents  from  visitors,  and 
with  several  pictures;  amongst  which  I  noticed  the  portrait  of  St.  Bernard,  the 
founder  of  this  hospice,  and  the  monument  erected  to  Desaix  by  Bonaparte. 

A  few  steps  from  the  hospice  is  another  building,  smaller  and  lower ;  this  is  the 
morgue,  where  the  bodies  of  the  travellers  frozen  to  death,  or  lost  in  the  snow,  are 
ke)H  until  recognized  and  taken  away  by  their  friends.  The  air  is  so  clear  and  cold 
in  this  region  that  bodies  can  be  preserved  almost  to  eternity  without  showing  the 
slightest  signs  of  decomposition.  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  one  never  to  be  foigotten, 
to  see  these  dead  liodies,  sitting  or  standing,  almost  as  white  as  the  sheet  in  which 
they  are  wrapped.     They  are  all  in  the  seme  position  now  as  when  first  found. 

Only  a  very  few  now  remain  of  that  beautiful  race  of  dogs,  which  have  been  so 
useful  in  preserving  human  lives  among  the  glaciers  and  avalanches  of  Switzerland. 

Bayard  Tuckemtan,  age  14. 

A   FARM-YARD  TALE. 

I  AM  about  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  my  wonderful 
chickens.  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  begin  at  the  foundation  of  their  race  as  nearly 
M  |iossible.  Once  upon  a  time,  then,  I  went  across  the  fields  to  a  neighbor's  house, 
with  a  basket  on  my  arm,  to  bring  home  a  beautiful  white  hen  that  had  been  prom- 
ised me  by  a  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance  who  lived  there.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
bouse  Mary  (that  is  the  little  girl's  name)  went  out  with  me  to  the  bom-yard,  and 
after  much  toil  and  trouble  we  succeeded  in  catching  the  hen.  She  was  soon  on  the 
way  to  her  new  home,  and  as  I  carried  her  along  I  noticed  with  rejoicing  eyes  the 
lieautiful  white  plumage  and  brilliant  red  comb  of  the  destined  queen  of  the  barn- 
yard. 

I  called  her  Priscilla,  after  the  Puritan  maiden  whose  charms  are  celebrated  in 
*'The  Courtship  of  Captain  Miles  Sundish."  Unlike  the  real  Priscilla,  however, 
who  is  said  to  have  wedded  John  Alden,  my  heroine,  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  journey, 
became  the  bride  of  that  illustrious  cock  of  the  walk,  Captain  Miles  Standish ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  they  remained  the  unrivalled  king  and  queen  of  all  the  other 
fowls.  And  truly  it  wm  a  grand  sight  to  see  them  on  a  fine  day  walking  forth  in 
their  pride  ;  he  in  his  royal  mantle  of  scarlet  and  gold,  his  black  doublet,  his  ruby 
crown  and  the  dazxling  splendor  of  his  green  and  purple  feathers  ;  she  in  her  lovely 
white  robe  and  correi]K>nding  crown,  both  so  loving  that  we  called  them  "The  Con- 
stant Couple,"  and  l)oth  conscious  (especially  the  worthy  captain)  of  their  superiority 
to  all  other  living  fowls.  This  pride  was  greatly  increased  when  the  hen,  having 
hatched  a  nestful  of  eggs,  was  enabled  to  strut  about  surrounded  by  a  family  of 
downy  chicks.  Then  did  the  handsome  Miles  sound  her  praises  more  loudly  than 
ever,  as  he  industriously  scratched  and  labored  to  procure  for  her  the  food  which 
chickens  love* 

The  young  brood  did  not  all  live  to  grow  up  ;  three  were  carried  oflf  by  marauding 
hawks,  four  were  seised  by  cruel  "humans,"  decapitated,  and  carried  into  the  house, 
and  were  never  heard  of  more ;  the  remaining  three,  I  am  happy  to  state,  still  live 
and  flourish.  Their  names  are  Beder,  Parizode,  and  I^dla  Rookh.  Parizode  and 
LaUa  have  brought  up  several  broods,  and  one  of  Parizade's  chickens  has  followed 
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their  good  example.  So  I  have  now  a  goodly  flock,  notvnthstanding  all  that  per- 
ished untimely. 

I  now  come  to  a  melancholy  event  in  the  chronicle ;  namely,  the  death  of  Captain 
Miles  Standish,  who,  from  roosting  in  an  exposed  position  one  night  last  winter,  took 
his  death  *'o'  cold."  Priscilla  has  adopted  the  Chinese  style  of  mourning,  which  is 
always  white,  you  know.  She  is  still  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  gallant  warrior. 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  illustrious,  has  fallen,  and  Beder,  the  princely,  reigns 
in  his  stead. 

A  thrilling  event  took  place  in  the  chicken  world  not  long  since,  —  a  duel  between 

Yih  Chu,  Mrs.  Grundy's  son,  and  Zurich,  Priscilla*s  grandson.    The  combat  was 

desperate  and  sanguinary ;  when  it  ended  Yih  Chu  was  victorious,  and  my  poor 

Zurich  was  carried  from  the  field  so  badly  wounded  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 

his  head  amputated  to  save  his  life.    This  extreme  measure  was  as  usual  unsuccessful ; 

Zurich  died  soon  after ;  his  last  words  were,  **  I  die  game."    His  only  affair  of  honor 

terminated  his  life.    Ah  !  *t  is  a  sad  thing  thus  to  drag  forth  from  the  heart  harrowing 

memories  like  these ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  able  calmly  and  even 

with  a  smile  to  relate  the  tragic  events  contained  in  thjs  "  ower  true  tale." 

Emily  Shoemaher  Barber^  age  15. 
OxroROi  Marquette  Ca,  Wiaasniin. 


MY  NEIGHBORS,   THE  RED  SQUIRRELS. 

The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  my  little  neighbors  was  one  evening  the  last 
of  April.  It  had  been  a  warm  spring  day,  with  alternate  smiles  and  tears,  but  at 
sundown  the  smiles  had  won,  so  I  went  over  to  the  "Rocks'*  to  see  **the  shows," 
as  a  little  boy  once  called  our  sunsets. 

How  grandly  the  long  range  of  Adirondacks  stood,  clearly  cut  against  the  glowing 
western  sky  !  Northward  gleamed  the  bright  surface  of  Lake  Champlain,  fresh  and 
fair  after  a  winter's  sleep.  I  was  sitting  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  linden, 
koking  out  at  the  lovely  scene  and  admiring  the  wonderful  variety  of  shapes  and 
directions  the  tree  branches  take,  —  for  there  is  a  wild  growth  of  maples,  elms,  butter- 
nuts, walnuts,  and  even  willows,  on  the  Rocks, — when  a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  a 
scratch  on  my  unhatted  head,  and  away  up  in  the  budding  branches  a  red  squirrel 
chattered  and  clucked  as  though  the  human  form  divine  were  no  uncommon  ladder ; 
more  likely  he  thought  I  was  a  lifeless  moss-covered  old  rock. 

Looking  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  saw  him  whisk  into  his  home  through  an 
opening  so  small  as  to  have  been  unnoticed  before,  though  I  had  often  looked  at  the 
tall,  stately  tree-trunk  and  admired  its  fine  proportions.  Then  such  a  squirrel  call 
as  there  was  !  Was  it  a  summons  to  vesper  service  by  the  wild  woodsy  little  crea- 
tures ?  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  was  the  squirrel  curfew,  for  up  from  the  rocks,  over 
from  the  butternut,  down  from  the  linden-top,  came  scampering  four  tiny  squirrels, 
the  nimblest  little  creatures  that  ever  leaped  from  swinging  boughs.  They  were  about 
half  grown  and  were  dressed  in  a  dove-colored  suit  of  soft  fur,  a  tinge  of  red  begin- 
ning to  show  near  the  head.  The  tails  were  almost  hairless,  or  the  hair  was  so  light- 
colored  that  at  a  little  distance  they  sadly  resembled  a  rat's  caudal  appendage. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  June,  the  red  squirrels  are  nearly  grown,  and  they  put  on  all 
the  airs  of  old  ones,  talking  and  nodding  and  chattering  like  the  very  busiest  of  gossips. 

Many  a  sundown  since  my  first  introduction  I  have  watched  the  little  creatures 
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frukin^  ahnmt  the  trecHopft.  Thtf  take  iacfcdible  Icapi^  alBotf  alwajs 
U^ng  hzwi  f/r  foot  lv>id,  thoa^  icmtUma  they  come  rnmKing  dova,  but  nrdj  Id 
*ifC  (rottTitfl  if  ibere  are  any  limb»  bcio«r  to  catdi  bold  oC  I  have  o6eB  sees  <Me 
vcr»tiirc  ^/ut  '/n  a  dry  twig ;  fint  he  poi»  out  a  IbceliDot,  aod  seem*  to  press  faaid  opom 
t^ie  tw*^  ^^tig  lU  arength  zt  aa  elephant  tries  a  bridge.  U  it  gnrcs  a  Utile,  bock 
be  nifi»  and  m  a  tirinkling  be  has  loond  a  solier  route  home. 

'fbey  are  very  f<Mid  oi  battcrmits,  and  it  is  a  queer  sight  to  see  a  sqaind  seated 
'JefTiurcly,  with  a  nut  as  large  as  hi^  head  securely  held  to  bU  mouth  by  his  tiny 
^/Aw%,  'thtj  have  an  in^nctive  knowledge  of  weights  and  lueisiues  that  is  very 
acoirale.  l^ate  last  Cdl  there  was  a  laige  pile  of  black  walmiu  left  under  a  tree  in 
the  orchard,  and  when  the  snow  went  there  was  not  a  vnukI  one  left.  We  cracked 
•cvcral  and  c^mkl  not  find  a  good  kernel ;  the  squirrels  had  tried  them  all  before 

f>nc  winter  my  brcHher,  in  cutting  down  a  maf^  in  the  sugar  woods,  found  about  three 
pints  of  beechnuts,  carefully  pedcd,  stowed  away  in  a  nest  in  the  hollow  trunk,  and 
they  were  as  clean  as  though  the  daintiest  white  fingers  had  done  it.  Squirrds  are 
very  fond,  too,  of  the  tender  twigs  in  spring  and  summer,  and  often  the  first  indica- 
tions of  their  pre»ence  are  the  young  leaves  fluttering  down  while  the  soft  stems  are 
in  the  month  of  the  sly  rogue  above. 

Kven  while  I  write  I  can  hear  a  belated  squirrel  diatter  in  the  tall  locust  by  my 
window.  The  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  mountains  and  I  must  away,  in  hopes  to 
catch  a  good'night  glimpse  of  the  Young  Folks  who  live  in  the  linden  tree. 

Amfta  Stev€tu» 


ONLY  A  SOLDIER- 

Only  a  soldier,  gallant  and  true: 
Fearlessly  sparkles  his  eye  of  blue 
Under  the  lashes,  golden  brown, 
Over  bis  red  cheek  sweeping  down,  — 
Cheek  and  chin  and  lip  in  mould 
Like  the  Iron  Duke's  of  old. 

Only  a  sabre-stroke,  cruel  and  keen, 

Two  little  uniform  buttons  between. 

Just  as  the  battle  was  lost  and  won, 

Just  as  the  day's  fell  work  was  done, 

What  seemed  our  soldier,  turned  pale  and  coU,  — - 

But  ke  was  walking  in  streets  of  gold. 

Only  a  quiet  grass-grown  grave ; 

Around  it  willows  weeping  wave ; 

Over  his  breast  wild  roses  twine 

With  sprays  of  graceful  eglantine, 

And  on  the  air  no  sound  doth  float 

But  the  song  of  the  bee  and  the  wild  bird's  note. 

HARLaM,  Ntw  York. 


JARLEY  WAX-WORKS. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mrs.  JaRLEY.  — Bbti  er figured  Jras,  red  ihaif!,  huge  bentset. 
Little  Nell.  —  Whiti  or  catica  drat,  hat  m>tr  arm,  hng  slick. 
ClUHESE  Giant.  —  Curtain  of  turkey-red  or  falch  tied  around  the  maitt,  long  in»ugh 

If  rtath  to  Ikt ground  vihett  he  standi  upon  a  high  stool ;  patch  quilt  or  eurtain 

folded  ^oer  shoulders,  sAaufl  fashion  ;  bright  lamp-shade  en  his  head,  long  qurut 

of  braided  list.   , 
Dwarf.  —  Kneeling  child  with  large  shoes  to  shotn  in  front  of  dreis,  white  hair  af 

tow  or  wicking;  dark  dress,  cap,  bovil,  and  spoon. 
Martha  Bancs.  ^Btach  dress,  sheet  throam  carelessly  over,  ilaek  hair  fivmng,  left 

hand  up  to  forehead,  pickle-jar  in  right  hand. 
Mrs,   WlNSLOW,  —  Dark  dress,  niffled  cap,  ■while  apron,  bottle  of  Soothing  Syrup 

in  right  hand,  rag-baby  or  large  doll  in  left  hand. 
Merjiaid.  —  White  jiress,  green  skirt,  mostly  concealed  behind  giant,  long  light  /baring 

locks,  hand-glass  and  comb  in  hands. 
The  Boy  that  stood  on  the  Burning  Deck.  —  Firemtn'i  shirt  and  trumpH; 

clothes  on  hind  side  before. 
Captain  KIOD.  —  Red  shirt,  straw  or  military  hat,  pistol,  and  rwerd. 
His  Victim.  —  White  dress,  red  cape,  fieviing  hair. 
LoKD  Byron.  —  Black  eloak,  broad  white  collar. 

Bluebeard.  — Red  dressing-gown,  loose  while  pantaloons,  turban,  largek^. 
Siamese  Twins.  —  Two  men  or  boys,  different  sites,  joined  by  a  Tahiti  roll  of  paper. 

MRS.  JARLEY  sill  at  right  of  stage  by  a  gnat  drum,  or  tabU,  and  NELL  is 
dusting  and  arranging  the  figures  ai  the  curtain  rises. 

Mrs.  Jarley  describes  the  figures  as  they  are  pointed  out  by  NbLL. 

The  Chintse  Giaat.  This  liguie  is  universally  allowed  to  b«  the  tkllest  lignre 
in  my  collection  ;  he  originated  in  the  two  provinces  of  Oolong  and  Shang-high,  one 
province  not  being  long  enough  to  produce  him.  On  account  of  his  extreme  length 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  him  in  one  entertainment ;  consequently 
he  will  be  continued  in  our  next. 

The  celebrated  Welsh  Dwarf.  This  wonderful  child  has  created  some  interest 
in  the  medical  and  scienlilic  world,  from  the  (act  that  he  was  thirtecD  yean  old  when 
he  wax  bom,  and  kept  on  growing  older  and  older  until  he  died  at  the  totaewhat 
advanced  age  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  consequenoe  of  eating  too  freely 
-of  pies  and  cakes,  hi*  favorite  food. 
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Martha  Bangs,  the  miserable  maniac  who  poisoned  fourteen  families  by  giving 
them  pickled  walnuts,  and  then  wandered  about  from  house  to  house  observing  the 
effect  of  the  pestiferous  pickles.  She  holds  in  fier  right  hand  the  fatal  jar,  which 
has  plunged  so  many  happy  families  into  the  deepest  despair;  you  will  observe 
also  the  wild  confusion  of  ideas  expressed  by  her  raving  locks.  It  is  of  this  classic 
figure  that  the  poet  Bums  speaks  in  his  comic  poem  of  Casabianca.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  lamented  John  Phoenix,  "  Face  white  as  the  driven  snow,  hair  black 
as  the  driven  charcoal. " 

The  children's  friend,  the  parent's  assistant,  the  mother's  hope,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Winslow, 
a  nurse  of>  thirty  years'  standing.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a  bottle  of  that  wonderful 
syrup  which  has  soothed  the  sorrows  of  so  many  suflfering  sisters.  I  cannot  do  better 
justice  to  this  remarkable  fluid,  than  by  quoting  a  few  stanzas  from  the  celebrated 
comic  poet  Ossian  in  his  great  melodramatic  poem  of  Marmion,  —  *'  Soothing  Syrup 
adds  new  lustre  to  the  cheek  of  beauty,  smooths  the  wrinkles  from  the  furrowed  brow 
of  age,  and  is  also  excellent  for  chilblains." 

The  celebrated  Fejee  Mermaid,  combining,  as  you  well  know,  the  principal  prop- 
erties of  a  beautiful  woman  joined  to  those  of  a  lovely  fish. 

This  Boy,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  had  the  exti^me  foolishness  to  stand  upon  the 
burning  deck.  Turning  to  look  in  the  direction  "whence"  Albut  "he  had  fled," 
his  head  became  completely  turned,  so  that  he  was  picked  up  insensible  from  among 
the  burning  embers,  and  his  face  has  been  firmly  fixed  the  wrqfig  way  ever  since. 

Captain  Kidd,  the  robber  of  the  main,  supposed  tto  have  originated  somewhere 
Down  East  His  whole  life  being  spent  upon  the  stormy  deep,  he  amassed  an  im- 
mense fortune  and  buried  it  in  the  sand  along  the  fiower-clad  banks  of  Cape  Cod, 
by  which  course  he  invented  the  Savings-Banks,  now  so  common  along  shore. 
Having  hidden  away  so  much  property,  which,  like  many  modem  investments,  never 
can  be  unearthed,  he  was  known  as  a  great  sea-cretur. 

Before  him  kneels  his  lovely  and  innocent  Victim,  the  Lady  Blousabella  Infantina, 
who  was  several  times  taken  and  murdered  by  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  which  accounts 
for  the  calm  look  of  resignation  depicted  upon  her  lovely  countenance. 

Bluebeard,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  the  loving  father  and  tender  husband. 
But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  celebrated  personage  except  that  his 
name  was  Nathan  Beard,  and  he  kept  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Walpole,  Mass., 
where  he  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  female  mind  those  qualities  in  which  they  are 
so  painfully  deficient,  —  curiosity  and  love  of  approbation.  Failing  of  course  in  this, 
he  became  so  blue  and  low-spirited  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Bluebeard, 
which  title  he  bore  until  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the  instrument  which  he  used  throughout  his  long  and 
successful  career ;  it  will  be  at  once  recognized  by  every  true  scholar  as  the  key  to 
Colbum's  Arithmetic,  Part  Third. 

The  Siamese  Twins.  These  remarkable  brothers  lived  together  in  the  greatest 
harmony,  —  indeed,  were  never  seen  apart  in  their  lives,  although  there  was  always  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them.  One  of  them  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Bomeo, 
the  other  on  the  southem  extremity  of  Cape  Ann. 

To  an  audience  of  such  cultivation  and  taste  as  the  one  before  me  it  is  super- 
fluous to 'describe  this  figure.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  you  all  as  Lard  Beeron,  as 
he  appeared  when  composing  his  celebrated  novel  of  The  Coarse  Hair,  which  holds 
an  equal  rank  with  the  following  popular  works  :  What 's  on  the  Mind,  Locke  on  the 
Understanding,  and  The  Pleasures  of  Invagination,  by  Akin  Side. 
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This  usually  condudes  my  exhibition,  but  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  what  I  seldom 
da  I  shall  wind  up  my  figures.  These  are  all  fitted  with  clock-works  inside,  so 
that  when  they  are  wound  up  they  will  go  through  the  exact  motions  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  alive.  In  fact,  many  people  have  supposed  them  to  be  alive 
they  look  so  very  natural,  but  I  assure  you  they  are  all  made  of  wood  and  wax.  Block 
heads  every  one. 

[Nell  winds  each  one  up  with  a  watchman's  rattle.  When  wound  up  the  Giant 
bows  low,  then  wags  his  head  three  times  and  bows  again  as  before;  the  Dwarf 
eats ;  Martha  Bangs  lifts  her  bottle  and  tears  her  hair ;  Mrs.  Winslow  trots  baby  and 
gives  it  Soothing  Syrup';  Mermaid  turns  her  head  and  combs  her  hair,  looking  in 
hand-glass  ;  the  Boy  slowly  revolves ;  Captain  Kidd  lifts  his  sword  over  his  Victim, 
who  raises  her  hands  and  groans ;  Lord  Byron  rolls  his  eyes  and  writes  in  a  book  ; 
Bluebeard  raises  his  key  and  turns  his  head ;  Siamese  Twins  begin  to  fight 

All  move  very  slowly  and  stiffly  at  first,  then  go  faster  and  faster,  when  at  a  signal 
the  clock-work  runs  down,  and  ^ey  stop.]  [Curtain  falls, 

G,  B,  BartleU, 

ILLUSTRATED  KEB  U  S.  — No.  38. 


ENIGMAS. 

No.  39. 

yi"!  first  is  in  wheat,  but  not  in  rye. 
My  second  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  cry. 
My  third  is  in  arm,  but  not  in  leg. 
Vi^  fourth  is  in  barrel,  but  not  in  keg. 
Vi^j  fifth  is  in  hope,  but  not  in  wish. 
My  sixth  is  in  bird,  but  not  in  fish. 
My  seventh  is  in  storm,  but  not  in  com- 
motion. 
My  whole  may  be  seen  in  every  ocean. 

Hosea  Blake^  age  9. 

No.  4a 

I  am  composed  of  25  letters. 

My  8,  3,  14,  20  was  a  Roman  emperor 
who  succeeded  Claudius. 

My  22,  9,  8  is  to  gain. 

^y  i>  14*  X3»  19  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
described  in  the  Iliad. 

My  2,  17,  6,  3,  14,  25,  13,  20  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Belgium,  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  there.   * 

My  15,  23, 24,  II  means  to  droop. 


^^y  7>  3>  24, 3, 8  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter. 

My  18,  16, 21, 14, 4»  8,  10, 9,  17  was  one  of 
the  six  dukedoms  into  which  Germany 
was  divided  in  the  tenth  century. 

My  5»  '4.  9»  21,  25,  23  is  an  Italian  prov- 
ince at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 

My  12,  3,  14,  21,  4,  2  was  an  ancient 
Gothic  tribe. 

My  whole  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

M.  C  B, 

WORD  SQUARE.  — No.  41. 

My  first  are  green    and    beautiful,  yet 

"have  their  time  to  fall." 
My  second,  valued  for  its  fur,  is  white 

and  sleek  and  small. 
My  third  is  compensation  made  for  any 

wrong  design. 
My  fourth,  a  winy  flavor,  taste,  or  quality 

of  wine. 
My  fifth,  to  suffer  or  to  bear  whatever  ills 

we  meet. 
My  sixth  are  taxes,  though  the  word  is 

nearly  obsolete. 

£»»    B.     ffm 
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Ws  print  with  pleasure  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  author  of  **  Weeds  and  Words  '* :  — 

Mr.  Editor  :  — 

The  first  person  singular,  although  not  "a 
plural  nominative,"  always  in  the  English  lan- 
guage takes  after  it  the  plural  form  of  the  verb, 
so  of  course  it  would  require  "don't"  as  the 
contraction  of  **do  noL"  The  rule  might  have 
been  more  clearly  stated ;  and  the  age  of  the 
writer,  M.  M.  P.,  gives  a  greater  relative  value  to 
the  criticism,  while  it  also  excuses  the  tone  of  self- 
confidence  in  the  challenge  to  find  any  mistake 
'*  in  this  my  first  attempt" 

Is  it  correct  to  use  iuch  as  an  adverb,  as  for 
instance.  '*such  young  critics"?  Our  English 
cousins  grumble  at  us  for  substituting  *uch  for  sOy 
but  to  avoid  this  use  of  it  would  often  require  a 
sentence  to  be  remodelled. 

Yours,  A.  N. 

la  the  phrase  above  quoted,  mck  is  not  an 
adverb,  qualifying  "young,"  but  an  adjective, 
qualifying  " critics," ~ as  if  we  had  said  "such 
critics  of  youthful  age."  And  now,  in  our  turn, 
we  would  ask  "A.  N.,"  Is  it  correct  to  say  "  I 
are  "  and  "  I  were,"  as  the  word  iUways  in  his 
first  sentence  implies  that  we  should  do? 

But  here  is  more  about  "  M.  M.  P.  "  :  — 

Rochester,  N.  y.,  April  4. 1871. 
Editors  of  "Our  Yoonc  Folks":  — 

M.  Marian  Pychowska  made  a  mistake  in  say- 
ing, "  You  would  say  *  I  does  not  *  and  *  I  does 
B*t,*  which  is  not  correct";  in  this  sentence,  is 
should  be  arv,  because  which  should  be  plural, 
to  agree  with  its  antecedent,  the  compound  object 
■  of  the  preceeding  clause,  and  if  which  is  plural, 
the  verb  should  be  plural  to  agree  with  it  This 
is  the  only  mistake  that  1  was  able  to  find. 

And  Jessie  W.  says,  "  Would  it  be  impertinent 
to  ask  if  Miss  Pearl  Esrtinge,  whose  marriage 
notice  appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, and  Miss  Eytinge  who  has  written  for  '  Our 
Young  Folks,'  is  the  same  person  ?  "  Here  again 
it  should  be  anr,  because  it  has  two  subjects  con- 
nected by  ttnd.  The  hsX  that  both  the  subjects 
mean  the  same  person  does  not  make  this  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  or  remove  the  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  ear  which  hearing  it  produces. 

Herman  K.  Phinney,  age  14. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  observe  how 
this  critic  of  another  critic  also  lays  himself  open 
to  criticism,  by  the  misspelling  of  a  word  in  the 
^rtctding  letter. 

Editors  of  "OtJR  Young  Folks":  — 

These  snatches  at  rhyme  are  sent  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  child,  who  is  a  subscriber  and  ad- 
ourer  of  "Our  Young  Folks,"  and  who  feels  that 
she  would  like  to  be  as  smart  as  other  little  girls 
and  do  her  share  at  contributing.    She  has  never 


yet  learned  to  read :  but  endoaed  are  the  imagi- 
nary contents  of  the  last  "  Young  Folks,"  as  she 
took  it  on  iu  arrival  and  read  to  me.  Happening 
to  have  paper  and  pencil  at  hand,  I  caught  the 
ideas  as  she  gave  them ;  and  I  give  them  to  you 
in  precisely  her  own  words.  They  are  by  no 
means  her  best  effusions,  as  making  stories  and 
rhymes  has  ever  been  her  ahnost  daily  habit, 
but  it  is  not  often  I  find  it  convenient  to  note 
them  down. 

Mother. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  few  of  Daisy's  rhymes. 
Here  they  are :  — 

"  Baby  must  not  go  to  bed. 
Till  he  covers  up  his  head. 
Soft  and  smoothly  tuck  it  in. 
Neatly  as  a  little  pin. 
Beautiful,  beautiful,  beauttffal  boy. 
He  is  my  hope,  and  he  is  my  joy. 
He  is  the  loved  one,  he  is  the  best 
He  is  the  birdie  in  bis  nest." 

"Fitter  patter,  pitter  patter, 
All  the  shining  day,  I 

Pitter  palter,  pitter  patter, 
Mamma 's  gone  away. 
Baby  darling  must  not  cry, 
Mamma  *s  coming  by  amd  by." 


«( 


Holiday  is  passed, 
T  is  night,  't  is  night  at  last : 
To  bed,  to  bed,  you  curly  head, 
And  eariy  rise  in  the  morning." 

Daisy  Piper,  agt  7. 


Boston,  Mass. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  y. 

Dear  Editors,- 

Seeing  in  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  the  descriptions 
of  games  written  by  correspondents,  I  think  I  can 
describe  one  that  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. 

It  is  generally  called  "  French  and  English," 
but  lately,  "  French  and  Prussian."  Sides  a)« 
chosen,  and  twelve  sticks  are  procured,  six  for 
e^ch  side.  The  sticks  are  placed  in  two  piles 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart,  and  k  "boundary 
line"  is  made  exactly  between  the  two  piles, 
extending  entirely  across  the  plaj'ground. 

All  is  now  ready.  The  game  is  to  get  the  ene- 
my's sticks  one  at  a  time,  without  being  caught. 
A  person  is  liable  to  be  caught,  when  he  has 
(tassed  the  boundary  line  into  the  enemy's  ground. 
Captives  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sticks,  and 
may  be  released  by  one  of  their  own  side  touching 
them  without  being  caught  As  soon  as  any 
person  has  touched  the  sticks  or  the  prisoners 
of  the  opposite  side  he  is  safe,  and  may  retnra 
to  his  own  side,  vrith  a  stick  or  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, without  further  molestation. 

When  all  the  sticks  of  one  side  have  been  cap- 
tured, and  all  the  prisoners  of  that  side  are  re- 
leased, then  it  is  beaten,  and  the  game  is  ended. 


J 
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A  laT^er  or  smaller  number  oCsticks  may  be  taken 
instead  of  twelve,  if  necessary. 

Hoping  that  I  have  made  it  dear  enough,  and 
that  it  will  amuse  some  or  all  of  the  **  Young 
Folks," 

I  remain  your  true  friend, 

C.  A.  Gorton. 

This  pleasant  letter,  written  by  a  very  young 
girl,  comes  to  ns  from  Denver,  in  Colorado.  It 
has  been  lying  a  good  while  longer  in  our  drawer 
than  we  meant  it  should. 

Drar  "Young  Folks,"  — 

I  write  to  you,  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
prize,  for  I  cannot  write  well  enough  for  that, 
but  because  I  thought  that  maybe  you  would  like 
to  have  some  one  write  to  yon  from  this  part  of 
the  world. 

I  was  a  very  little  girl  when  we  came  here  to 
live  and  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  journey, 
but  our  folks  say  we  were  eleven  weeks  on  the 
road.  We  came  on  the  cars  to  Quincy,  and  from 
there  with  ox-teams. 

Denver  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their  tops  are  always 
covered  with  patches  of  snow,  and  now  they  are 
very  white  all  along  the  range,  even  down  to  the 
fiwnt  hills,  for  it  snowed  up  there  last  night 

Last  summer  I  went  up  there  with  my  pa  and 
ma,  and  had  ever  so  nice  a  time.  We  camped 
out  every  night,  and  slept  in  a  tent  It  seemed 
so  strange  at  first :  but  we  soon  got  used  to  it 
We  had  a  photographer  along  with  us,  and  he 
made  a  great  many  nice  views.  I  will  send  you 
one  that  he  took  of  a  great  round  stone,  that  looks 
as  if  you  might  push  it  over,  and  roll  it  down  the 
mountain,  but  you  couldn't  it  is  so  large  and 
heavy.  That  is  my  pa  that  stands  by  the  side 
of  it  Just  look  at  it  through  a  stereoscope,  and 
see  how  very  &r  yon  can  see  down  beyond  the 
stone.  That  is  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  through 
which  we  had  just  passed ;  it  is  wild  and  rough 
down  there,  I  can  assure  you,  yet  beautiful. 

We  saw  the  pinon-trees  which  grow  there ;  they 
look  like  an  old  apple-orchard,  so  my  folks  say, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  as  I  have  never  seen 
an  apple-tree  since  I  cam  remember.  I  found 
several  stone  arrow-heads  at  our  noon  camp,  such 
as  the  Indians  used  before  they  ever  saw  a  white 
man ;  they  use  iron  now  to  tip  their  arrows.  I 
will  send  you  a  little  one  that  I  think  niust  have 
been  on  a  papoose's  arrow,  it  is  so  small.  We 
saw  no  Indians  while  we  were  away  from  home, 
and  we  did  not  want  ta  Western  folks  don't  like 
Indians  very  well,  they  have  killed  so  many  of  us. 
While  we  were  on  our  mountain-trip  we  fished, 
caught  trout  picked  berries,  hunted  and  halloed, 
andj:limbed  the  mountain-top.  Pa  and  I  were 
the  first  to  reach  the  top,  which  was  'way  up  be- 
yond where  any  trees  grow ;  but  there  were  a  great 


mny  flowers  there  that  were  pretty,  soft,  and  vel- 
vety, but  not  so  very  nice  to  smell  of;  I  gness 
they  all  have  balsam  or  something  disagreeable 
about  them :  my  pa  says  no  other  kind  can  grow 
where  it  is  so  high  and  cold.  In  the  great  piles 
of  rough,  craggy  stone  there  was  a  little  animal, 
not  so  large  as  a  squirrel,  that  looked  like  a  ball 
of  fur.  He  seemed  to  bark  and  scold  at  us  for 
coming  there,  but  we  did  not  disturb  him  long; 
for  we  had  to  hurry  down,  so  as  to  reach  our  camp 
before  dark.  It  took  us  all  day  to  go  up  and 
come  down,  and  when  we  reached  camp  we  were 
so  tired  that  we  went  to  bed  without  much  supper. 

Now,  dear  **  Young  Folks,"  if  you  are  pleased 
with  this  letter  maybe  I  will  write  again,  and  send 
]rou  another  view,  where  sister  Mary  and  I  are 
picking  berries,  or  a  view  of  oar  camp. 
Very  respectfully, 

Emma  Smart. 

Thank  you,  dear  Emma,  for  your  letter,  and  also 
for  the  view  and  the  curious  little  arrow-head.  We 
should  have  engraved  a  picture  firom  the  view, 
and  printed  it  with  the  letter,  but  we  found  we 
could  not  make  it  look  at  all  as  it  does  in  the 
stereoscope. 

Dbar  *' Young  Folks,"  — 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  so  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  write  very  well.  I  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  have  not  many  children  to  play  with,  but 
my  two  sisters  and  little  cousin,  named  Carrie. 

I  can  milk  the  cows  and  chain  them  in  the 
stable ;  we  have  four  little  calves.  We  have  two 
horses  named  Kate  and  Charlie;  Kate  carries 
double.  I  can  ride  both  of  them.  Last  fall  Kate 
threw  my  two  sisters,  but  I  stuck  on  Charlie 
splendidly. 

My  youngest  sister  and  I  have  a  rabbit-trap 
apiece,  and  we  have  caught  three  rabbits  this 
winter.  We  have  four  cats,  named  Tom,  Isadnia, 
Snowball,  and  Gray.  We  have  two  dogs,  named 
Carlo  and  Gip. 

I  am  always  |^d  when  the  "Young  Folks" 
comes.    Good  by. 

Your  little  friend, 

Bbssis  R.  Frasbr. 

Charles  P.  —  *'  Can  you  tell  me  anything  in 
regard  to  '  Mardi  Gnu  day*  a  festival  held  an- 
nually in  New  Orleans,  during  or  after  th«  season 
of  Lent?" 

"Maidi  Gras"  (Fat  Tuesday)  is  the  French 
term  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  or  Shrove-Tide,  the  day 
before  the  first  day  of  Lent  The  day  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  devoted  by  good  Catholics  to 
the  confession  of  sins,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
the  season  of  Lent :  hence  the  term  Shrove  Tues- 
day. After  confession  amusements  were  indulged 
in ;  these  in  the  course  of  time  constituted  a  gay 
festival,  and  the  day  became  "  Fat  Tuesday,"  — 
the  people  taking  a  merry  &rewell  of  flash  00  that 
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y  H   i^    ^  i^^ 


A  fT'^tijr.  S^t»^^M,  Tw-a^h: 


fcttfir  W  uvmif^A.' yjuL,    fuc^tt  jwb  all  crediS' 
W  IC«r»  "  i»  ytr$  yifXtj,  fm  a  ^rl  i/cJknccm. 

Mr  fyr*ir  Jtf«, — 

f  brre  Wen  j««re«>«>J  pi  ?Skc  «<9r4  «osare  V.  .- 
•CM,  vA  M  !e:««.r«  in<^>e«*»  krr«  takes  pa.'«:t 
10  irirm  tvro  m  three,  »r  yJt  I  fi/isnt.  I  Li-rr 
ir^  to  mak«  or>e  «<  trrcB  i«tT4««,  b«t  hare  &:jeri 
Hhm  far.  Ha*  any  <««  iwticed  the  fact  fkat  h 
4illkii  Happen*  (hat  m  a  aqvafc  the  letter  ^^ff*- 
9u*,if  tA'f'4e*tit  tt^/r,ty%  \pw»ri»  frtmt  left  to  njfht 
•■;;  »>e  the  aaire  ?  In  No.  i ,  of  the  dAUming  yen 
wtH  fttA  a  iir^  of  ux  L't  a«w2  at>o(h«r  of  three  E'*. 
It  M  of  c//'ir*e  inrriutle  that  /«m»  letters  Uvxi^ 
be  alike.  B«t  in  Ko.  a.  there  i*  a  line  of  fir.«r  E** 
ai»4  MniAYter  of  four  R'*,  al*o  one  of  three  M's. 
In  No.  .)  there  are  £ri«r  L'*  in  a  hne 
Voora  very  truly, 

KOWAKD  ST«.in»ooo. 

«  f>«r  reader*  «»tll  be  intere««ed  to  fee  the  iquare* 
of  our  insenioa*  corre«pondent,  and  to  note  the 
peculiarity  mentioned.  The  tquarea,  by  ihe  way, 
are  eacelleirt. 

W  A  S  H  K  S 

ARTERY 

STORMS 

H  R  R  M  I  T 

ERMINE 

SYSTEM 


My  popils 
able,  and  in  the 


S  K  r>  A  T  K 
ELEVEN 
DEFEAT 
AVERSE 
TEAS  ER 
ENTERS 


SPARSE 
PANE  L  S 
ANKLET 
R  E  L  A  D  E 
S  LEDG  E 
ESTEEM 


if  told. 

nany  a  ~ 

docuCt  ooeneBt, 
sprisblly.  On 
I  addrei*  this  commimkatioa  lo  yoo.  Maay  of 
yoo  hare  jwveafle  atofy-book*.  which  yo«  have 
read  and  laid  aaide.  Yoa  might  write  oa  the  iy. 
leat,  "  Preaeoted  to  Laraar  Colored  School  Libia- 

ry«  by ,**  and  mail  the  toIubic  to  me :  it  wwold 

the«  drcalate  from  hand  to  hand,  and  do  a  (ood 
work  in  these  krwiy  cabins,  amons  a  pfnfk  who 
have  but  recently  bartt  the  ahacklra  of  bondage, 
and  who  ate  now  making  aa  earnest  efibrt  to 
escape  from  the  booda  of  ignorance.  Any  aid  yo« 
may  aflbrd  na  w«  ahall  gratefnlly  receive  and  ac- 


Clarsncs  Hale, 

Primcipal  0/ L4trmur  Cobnd  rf**#^ 

Lamar,  MarthaU  C«^  Miu. 
March  4,  s*7t. 
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Dbak  Editors:  — 

Will  you  please  tell  us  how  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  authoress  of  '*  Heartease  **  and  the 
'*Heir  of  Reddyffe."  —  Miss  YoAge?  And  will 
yoo  please  tell  us  something  about  that  most  de- 
lightful writer  ? 

Fanny  and  Nbllib. 

The  writer  referred  to  is  Miss  Charlotte  Mary 
Yonge.  The  name  Vougt  is  only  another  form 
of  YcMH^t  and  is  pronounced  precisely  like  it 
Miss  Yonge  was  bom  in  Hampshire,  England, 
in  1823.  She  has  written  a  number  of  popular 
novels,  several  educational  works,  and  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  **  History  of  Christian 
Names'*  (3  vols.  London,  1863).  At  present 
she  is  the  editor  of  a  periodical  called  **The 
Monthly  Packet" 

Frank.  —  "  What  kind  of  a  watch  is  roost  suit- 
able for  boys  ?  ** 

The  Waltham  Company  have  lately  put  into 
the  market  a  genuine  **  Boy's  Watch,'*  said  to  be 
perfect  in  all  its  parts :  for  particulars  of  which  we 
refer  you  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Bics- 
Low,  Kennard,  &  Co.,  in  the  present  number. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  10, 1871. 
Editors  of  "Our  Young  Folks":  — 

I  subscribed  for  your  magaiine  four  months 
ago,  that  is,  in  January,  and  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  "  Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes," 
the  "  Letter  Box,"  and  the  **  Young  Contribu- 
tors," and,  in  fact,  the  whole  magazine.  I  now 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  :  What  was  the  origin 
of  Easter  Eggs  ? 

From  your  delighted  friend  and  subscriber, 
W.  H.  Allderoics,  Jr. 

Easter  eggs—  called  also  Pasch  (cA  like  A)  eggs 
—  are  eggs  variously  colored  with  herbs  or  dye- 
woods,  and  used  for  presents  at  Easter  time.  This 
practice  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  use  of  eggs 
by  the  Jews  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  monks  as 
being  symbolical  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
life ;  for  a  chick  is  entombed,  as  it  were,  before 
it  breaks  the  shell,  and  springs  forth  into  life  when 
it  has  done  sa 

Ananymcus.  —  "  What  is  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression *  apple-pie  order '  ? 
**  Who  invented  soap,  and  when  ?  " 

I.  Various  explanations  —  all  conjeaural  —  have 
been  given  of  the  phrase  appU-^  order.  Some 
think  it  a  corruption  of  ca^h-pie  order;  others 
<t{ alpha  beta  order;  that  is,  alphabetical  or  regu- 
lar order.  But  these  are  "lame  and  impotent 
conclusions."  With  more  plausibility  it  has  been 
thought  to  refer  to  a  custom,  formerly  prevalent 
among  English  cooks,  of  taking  off  the  upper 
crust  of  an  apple-pie^  mashing  the  fruit  with  sugar 


and  cream,  and  then  cottrog  the  cniat  into  trian- 
gular pieces  and  arranging  them  with  the  end 
downwards  in  various  patterns,  such  as  stan, 
crowns,  cirdes»  and  the  like.  But  there  is  much 
greater  probability  of  its  being  an  allusion  to  the 
iamiliar  nursery  rhyme  beginning 
"  A  was  aa  apple-pie ; 

B  bit  it, 

C  cot  it," 
and  so  on.    Apple-pie  order  then  would  naturally 
be  taken  to  mean  ABC  order ;  that  is,  esub- 
lished,  customary,  or  prescribed  order,  regular  ar- 
rangement, systematic  distribution. 

2.  According  to  Pliny  the  Elder  (Jtom  A.  D. 
33,  died  79X  soap  was  invented  by  the  Gauls,  who 
made  it  out  of  tallow  and  ashes.  The  word  occurs 
in  the  common  English  version  of  the  Bible,  but 
is  a  mistranslation  of  Hebrew  terms,  which  mean 
potash  and  soda.  It  is  believed  that  the  Jews 
had  no  knowledge  of  soap,  and  Wilkinson  says 
that  the  Egyptians  had  not.  From  time  imme- 
morial, however,  use  has  been  made  in  washing 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Saponaria^  or  soap-wort, 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  which  contain  a  soap-like 
principle  called  saponine.  This  is  a  white  deter- 
gent substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
when  agitated  froths  like  a  solution  of  soap. 

Di  Vernon  and  Grace  Cordon.  ^  "  As  yoo  an- 
swer all  questions  referred  to  you  in  so  satis£ic- 
tory  a  manner,  we  should  like  to  know  who  was 
the  first  geometrician  and  in  what  period  he  flour^ 
ished.'* 

Geometry  is  one  of  the  oldest  sciences,  and  its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  prehistoric  ages.  It 
was  introduced  into  Greece,  from  Egypt  or  India, 
five  or  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  it  was 
taught  by  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards 
by  the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers,  Plato. 
Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished 
B.  C  380,  was  the  first  to  give  systematic  form 
to  the  science. 

Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
printing-offices  ;  and  last  month  the  types  played 
a  strange  fireak  with  one  of  our  '*  Young  Contribu- 
tora.'*  The  signature  affixed  to  "A  Bird*s  Con- 
tribution **  was  "  Henry  A .  Todd,  agt  16,"  in  the 
author's  manuscript,  and  also  in  the  proof  as  it 
passed  from  our  hands ;  but  somewhere  between 
the  compositors  and  the  electrotypers  some  of 
the  letters  must  have  dropped  out  and  been  im- 
perfectly replaced,  for,  lo  I  in  the  printed  page 
the  signature  was  made  to  read  "  A.  Todd,  age 
10."  We  can  fancy  the  author's  feelings !  We 
imagine,  too,  some  wonderment  on  the  part  of 
our  readers  at  the  extreme  youth  of  a  writer  who 
could  tell  the  bird's  story  in  so  graceful  a  style. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  a  similarly  curious 
error  which  found  its  way  into  Mrs.  Diaz's  play 
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of  **  The  Little  Vifiton,"  in  our  Febmary  nam* 
ber.  The  author  wrote  "  Now  who  do  you  think 
came  ovet  In  the  ship?'*  etc.,  and  so  the  sentence 
read  in  the  proof  we  saw :  but  in  the  magazine 
it  appeared  thus:  "Now  xohnn  do  you  think 
came  over  ? "  etc.  How  the  mischievous  little  m 
crept  in  there,  making  fidse  grammar  of  the  clause, 
we  have  never  learned ;  probably  it  did  it  in  re- 
venge for  htring  been  so  often  left  off  from  the 
word  when  it  really  belonged  to  it  People  say, 
incorrectly,  *'  Who  did  you  see  ?  "  but  that  is  no 
good  reason  for  saying,  "  Whom  (do  you  think) 
came  over  ? " 

DaNBURY.  April  34.  1871. 

Dbar  "Young  Folks":  — 

In  looking  over  my  January  (1871;  number  yes- 
terday I  noticed  in  the  article,  "  Christmas  among 
the  Freedmen,"  that  Sojoumor  Truth  was  spoken 
of  in  a  manner  that  led  me  to  su{qpose  her  to  be 
a  well-known  person.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  inform  me  who  she  is?  Also,  what  are  "Jar- 
ley's  Wax-works  ?  "  I  have  often  seen  them  men- 
tioned without  knowing  anything  about  them.  If 
you  will  inform  me  in  regard  to  these  points,  you 

will  confer  a  favor  on 

Ignorancb 

X*  Sojourner  Truth  is  a  colored  woman  of  great 
age  and  a  very  remarkable  character,  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  as  a  slave  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  long  ago  as  when  slavery  existed 
there.  Although  quite  illiterate,  not  even  know- 
ing how  to  read,  she  is  a  natural  orator,  and  a 
very  effective  public  lecturer  on  reformatory  sub- 
jects. She  is  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  "So- 
journer Truth  '*  is  the  name  which  she  says  the 
Lord  gave  ber.  Mrs.  Stowe  published  an  account 
of  her  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  a  few  years  ago, 
which  is  in  the  main  correct,  although  we  have 
heard  "  Sojourner  '*  complain  that  she  is  therein 
made  to  speak  in  the  dialect  of  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States.  She  has  lately  retired  te  a  com- 
fortable home  she  has  purchased  in  Michigan. 

s.  The  original  "Mrs.  Jarley*'  is  a  character 
in  Dickens's  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  who  employs 
Little  Nell,  the  heroine,  to  assist  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  her  "  unrivalled  collection  "  of  wax  ^gures. 
Hence  the  name  given  to  performances  of  a  very 
different  character,  of  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Bartlett's 
very  popular  and  amusing  representation  —  now 
for  the  first  time  printed  in  this  number  of  our 
magaxine  —  will  give  you  a  better  idea  than  any 
description  we  could  write 

^*Our  Yotmg  CoiUrihttors.'*  Accepted :~ 
"Pnurit  Firts,"  by  Lottie  Butts;  **A  Bwch 
e/^Ar<r'/'by  May'Dealing:  "A  MWnng  Song^' 
by  the  author  of  "  Th*  Rochet  on  the  R0O/" ; 
"Our  Picnic  Forty,"  by  Mabel  Colby;  and 
"My  Last  PiOom  Fightr  by  WiU. 


Lancastbr.  April  lb,  z8n- 

Dear  "Youmg  Folks,"  — 

WiU  you  please  tell  "£.  N.  W.,»  that  the  Kne, 

'*  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  is  to 

be  found  in  Pope's  "  Imitatioos  of  Horace,"  Book 

II.  Satire  I.  ? 

Your  friend, 

Mary  R.  Atlbb. 

"  Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto  and  but  soothes  my  sleep. 
There  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefc  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place ; 
There  St  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Answered  also  by  "  Demosthenes,"  J.  S.  H., 
Grace  E.  Gilfillan,  and  other  €orrespondents. 

"  Prue"  —  Your  letter  came  too  late  to  be  ac- 
knowledged with  the  other  answers  to  the  "  Seven 
Wooden  "  question. 

Again  this  month  a  large  number  of  namea 
designed  for  "Our  Mutual  Improvement  Corner" 
ara  necessarily  left  over.  We  shall  for  the  present 
continue  to  print  such  names  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  giving 
preference,  however,  to  those  wishing  correqx>nd- 
ence  on  special  subjects. 

fftutual  XmyroDenunt  Comer. 

{For  tubscribtrs  only.  Nanus  sent  in  must  be  in  the 
handmnriting  ^theyertons  desiring  eoms/ondeiUs.] 

Anna  H.  C,  Box  4.  Mamaroaeck.  N.  H.  (wishes  cor- 
respondent about  z4 ;  subject,  Roman  history). 

Lu/ie  M.  Clark,  BiUerica,  Mass.  (Eoirlish  histocy  and 
miscellaneous  subjecu). 

H.  W.  A/ton,  Box  31?,  East  Cambridge*  Mass.  (birds 
and  birds'  efops). 

Augustus  G.  Barber,  Box  iii.  Upper  Altoo.  n.  (stuff- 
inff  birds  and  animals). 

A.  W,  Chase,  Box  50^  Sooth  Amesbury  Mass.  (natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry). 

Adrain  Bennit.  Box  itt,  Upper  Alton,  III.  (phoeog> 
raphy,  riding,  dandnip.  and  music). 

C.  O.  D„  Box  S785t  New  York  (woukl  like  a  corrospoad- 
ent  from  16  to  z8  years  old). 

Harry  H.  Burreil  and  Charles  P.  AppUton,  North 
Somerrille,  Mass.  (would  like  correqwndents,  about  t6). 

Annie,  Box  X4x,  Athens,  Pa.  (Interested  in  ererything, 
music  and  "  Women's  Rights,"  in  particular). 

Ruth  Adams,  51  South  Russell  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
(would  like  a  correspondent  between  14  and  tS,  who  is  an 
admirer  of  Dickens,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Miss  Phelp^. 

Stella  (age  13).  Box  83.  Jacksonville,  HI.  (fond  of  flow- 
ers, drawing,  and  fancy  work). 

"  Alice"  (age  16),  Box  i,  GaUlpotis.  Ohio. 

Jennie  R.  IVebb,  Creenleaf,  MinnesoU  (wishes  a  cor- 
respondent who  lores  books  and  nature). 

Grace  Carden,  na  Carolina  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  (wishes 
correspondents  over  17,  fond  of  reading). 

Di  yemon,  938  Ninth  St^  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (wishes  cor- 
respondents who  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works). 

Robinson  and  /xr  (ages  tj  and  ia).  Box  997,  Cantoo, 
N.  Y.  (wish  correspondents  iaterMled  in  wood  cngrariag). 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LCOUB  INTERBUPTIOM. 

HEN  Mr.  Syd  Chatford  reached  Aunt  Pat- 
sy's house  be  found  the  door  ajar,  and,  as 
he  was  about  to  koock,  saw  a  scene  within 
which  made  him  pause. 

There,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat 
Aunt  Patsy  in  a  low-backed  chair,  while 
behind  it,  leaning  over  and  combing  the  old 
gray  head,  stood  Annie  Pelton.  The  rays 
setting  sun  shone  into  the  wretched  apart- 
and  brought  out  in  strong  relief  of  color 
range  contrast  between  all  the  misery  it  con- 
,  and  the  youth  and  freshness  of  the  bright 
girl  who  seemed  to  have  strayed  into  it 
mother  world.  Syd  was  not  a  very  senti- 
I  young  gentleman,  yet  something  struck 
into  his  heart  as  he  stood  gazing  at  this 
3  of  beautiful  girlhood  and  poverty-stricken 

you  blessed  child  I "  the  old  woman  was 
J.  "  You  do  my  body  and  soul  good  I  O, 
you  warm  my  poor  old  heart,  that 's  been  like  a  frozen  clod  so  long !  I 
hain't  bad  a  kind  hand  touch  my  forehead  and  hair  for  ten  years,  —  for  ten 
years!"  she  repeated,  with  plaintive  emphasis.  "It's  a  cross,  wrinkled 
forehead  now,  and  my  old  gray  hair  makes  me  look  like  a  fright ;  but,  child, 

EoURd  ■ccordini  to  Act  of  CongnB,  In  th«  year  iSji,  by  Jahu  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  in  ihe  Office 
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it  wasn't  always  so.  I  was  a  han'some  gal,  —  proud  and  han'some.  I 
aio't  old,  neither,  —  not  half  so  old  as  I  look  ;  1  'm  only  fifty-seven.  It  seetns 
sometimes  not  much  longer  ago  than  yesterday  that  life  was  just  as  bright 
to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  dear,  —  the  futur'  all  rose-color,  —  and  now  look  at 
me  t  —  loot  at  me  !  "    Aod  she  ended  with  a  groan. 

"The  future  may  be  bright  to  you  still,"  said  Annie,  —  "why  not?  It 
is  partly  your  own  fault  that  you  have  no  fiieads,  is  n't  it  ?  You  have  been 
too  proud,  maybe."  '■ 

"Yes,  yes.  I've  been  proud  and  obstinate  enough.  Lord  knows!  It 
begun  when  my  fust  husband  was  living.  He  was  a  good  man,  —  good  to 
me,  but  there  come  trouble,  —  I  can't  deny  but  there  was  some  cause  for 
suspicions  agin  him,  —  and  neighbors  tried  to  git  red  of  him.  Thea,  after 
he  died,  they  tried  to  git  red  of  me.  Squire  Petemot  wanted  my  land ;  and 
folks  declared  bad  characters  used  to  come  and  visit  me.  '  Bad  company 's 
better  'n  none,'  says  I ;  and  I  defied  'em.  I  was  all  spunk  in  them  days, — 
but,  O  dear,  O  dear  I  It 's  too  late  now  to  alter  the  past,  and  as  for  the 
futur',  —  I  see  no  rest  for  me  but  the  gAve." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  beyond  the  grave  ?  "  said  Annie,  very  softly. 

"  I  don't  know  1 "  replied  Aunt  Patsy.    "  My  fust  husband  used  to  ai^gue, 
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— '  A  dog  dies,  and  where  is  he  ?  a  man  dies,  and  where  is  he  ? '  He  un- 
settled my  belief.    I  've  been  adrift,  —  I  've  been  in  the  dark  ever  sence." 

"  Light  will  come  to  you  again,"  said  Ajinie,  cheeringly.  *<  But  you  must 
get  out  of  your  old,  unnatural  way  of  living.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  so  lonely, 
and  to  have  your  heart  so  set  against  the  world !  Come,  I  '11  be  your 
friend ;  I  '11  visit  you  often,  and  send  you  other  friends,  if  you  will  open 
your  heart  to  them." 

"  My  heart  is  hard,  —  it 's  rock  to  them  that  come  to  spite  and  fight  me  I " 
said  the  old  woman,  grimly.  **  But "  —  her  voice  and  expression  softened 
—  "it  opens  easy  enough  to  one  that  has  the  key  to't.  What  a  light 
hand  you  have  I  what  a  soft  touch  !  Oh  I  "  —  with  a  deep  breath,  —  "  it 
goes  to  my  very  soul !  And  I  do  belieVe  it  limbers  my  jints.  But  there  ! 
don't  spend  your  strength  working  over  me  any  more.     I  ain't  wuth  it" 

"  O  yes,  you  are,  mother ! "  cried  Annie.  "  And  now  that  I  've  combed 
your  head  I  am  going  to  set  your  room  to  rights." 

''No,  no,  child!  It  needs  it  enough,  but  it  ain't  fitting  that/^w  should 
touch  it" 

Syd,  who  was  of  the  old  woman's  opinion,  thought  it  time  to  knock. 

"For  massy  sakes  !  who  can  that  be?"  said  Aunt  Patsy.  "It  never 
rains  but  it  pours.  I  hain't  had  so  much  company  for  six  moftths  as  I  've 
had  to-day." 

"  How  d'e  do  I  how 's  yer  health  ?  "  said  pompous  little  Syd,  bowing  and 
shaking  hands  with  Annie,  who  went  to  the  door.  "  They  're  waiting  for  ye 
over  to  the  house,  —  going  to  have  a  sing,  I  believe ;  —  and  Aunt  Marshy  " 
(meaning  Mrs.  Chatford,  whose  given  name  was  Marcia)  *'  sent  me  over  " 
(here  he  stretched  the  truth  a  little)  "  to  tell  ye." 

"  Please  say  that  I  will  come  very  soon,"  replied  Annie.  But  that  did 
not  suit  Syd's  views. 

"Can't  do  nothing  'thout  you,  ye  know,"  he  said  "They'll  be  disap- 
p'inted,  if  I  go  back  alone." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,  then,"  said  Annie ;  and  she  returned  to  take  leave 
of  Aunt^Patsy.  The  old  woman  kissed  her  hand  with  tears,  and  entreated 
her  to  come  again.  With  glistening  eyes  Annie  promised ;  and,  throwing 
once  more  the  red  scarf  over  her  neck,  she  set  out  to  accompany  her  cous- 
ins' cousin. 

^  Frightful  place  ! "  said  Syd,  as  they  turned  their  backs  upon  it;  "horrid 
old  creature  !  —  how  could  you  bear  to  stay  in  her  house  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  either  she  or  her  house  was  very  attractive  to  me," 
said  Alinie,  with  eyes  still  moist  and  lip  still  a-tremble.  "  Yet  I  would  n't 
have  missed  going  there  for  an3rthing  ! " 

*.*  I  understand,"  replied  Syd,  —  "  felt  it  your  duty  ;  I  admire  the  motive. 
And  no  doubt  you  done  her  good." 

"  I  hope  I  — did — her  good,"  said  Annie,  dweUing  ever  so  slightly  on  the 
little  word  between  dashes, — just  enough  to  show  him  the  weak  point  in 
his  grammar.  "  But  I  know  I  've  done  m3rself  good  by  going  to  see  her. 
It  is  n't  well  to  take  life  always  so  lightly  as  we  do.    We  don't  think  enough 
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of  others ;  we  don't  do  enough  for  others."  And  she  brushed  away  a  tear, 
as  she  thought  of  poor  old  Aunt  Patsy  left  alone  in  her  misery. 

Now  it  must  be  told  that  proud  Syd  Chatford  had,  like  humble  Jack 
Hazard,  an  especial  reason  for  wishing  to  walk  home  with  Annie  Felton,  — 
though  a  very  different  reason.  He  too  had  something  private  and  par- 
ticular to  say  to  her. 

"  It 's  a  duty  to  do  —  hem  —  what  we  can  —  for  the  poor  and  needy.  But 
it  *s  a  pleasure  — a  delight  —  to  —  to  sacrifice  ourselves  even  —  for  those  — 
at  least  for  the  one  —  we  love.  Annie !  if  I  could  show  my  devotion  to 
you — give  my  life,  if  necessary  —  " 

But  just  here  Squire  Peternot*s  black  bull  came  running  furiously  behind 
the  sauntering  pair,  his  eye  attracted  and  his  rage  inflamed  by  Annie's 
red  scarf. 

<<  By  jolly ! "  exclaimed  Syd,  looking  round,  on  hearing  the  sudden  jar 
of  hoofs.  Annie  gave  a  shriek,  and  both  fled  for  their  lives.  Self-sacnfice 
for  the  sake  of  the  loved  one  is  beautiful  in  the  abstract,  but  reduced  to  a 
reality,  —  with  terrible  horns  and  short,  depressed  neck  visible  just  behind 
you,  —  it  is  something  from  which  even  a  more  ardent  lover  than  Syd  might 
beg  respectfully  to  be  excused. 

Not  that  our  modern  knight,  in  dapper  broadcloth  and  sleek  beaver  hat, 
deserted  his  lady.  When  he  found  that  he  was  swifter  of  foot  than  she  — 
or  rather  longer-breathed,  for  she  was  a  match  for  him  at  the  start  —  he 
grasped  her  arm  and  strove  manfully  to  help  her  over  the  ground.  But 
there  was  no  fence  within  ten  rods,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  animal 
in  his  rage  would  not  have  overleaped  the  highest  bounds  of  the  pasture. 
Ah,  if  Annie  had  only  bethought  herself  of  the  cause  of  his  excitement, 
and  flung  off  the  scarf  I  But  it  was  securely  pinned  on,  with  only  the  loose 
ends  fluttering  in  the  wind,  as  if  the  more  to  enrage  the  wild  beast  plunging 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  close  at  hand. 

And  this  is  the  startling  incident  which,  as  I  said,  quite  drove  all  thoughts 
of  his  own  ill-luck  out  of  Jack's  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Seeing  escape  for  both  impossible,  Syd  Chatford  formed  an  heroic  reso- 
lution. Adjuring  Annie  with  his  spent  breath  to  run  —  run  I  he  suddenly 
stopped,  turned,  and  faced  the  bull. 

For  an  instant  there  was  something  sublime,  as  well  as  ludicrous,  in  the 
situation.  He  had  left  his  hat  some  rods  behind,  and  the  bull  had  trampjed 
it.  His  hair  was  in  disorder,  fl3dng  electrically  all  over  his  head.  His  face 
pale,  his  eyes  wild,  his  straight  form  erec^  he  looked  like  a  terrified  excla- 
mation-point set  to  stop  the  career  of  that  tremendous  beast 

Syd's  trembling  hands  reached  instinctively  to  grasp  the  horns  even  then 
lowered  to  toss  him.    The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
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and  the  terrible  brute  was  rushing  past  him.  How  he  came  in  that  position 
he  never  well  knew,  the  thing  that  happened  to  him  was  so  frightitally 
sudden.  But  he  always  averred  (and  I  remember  hearing  him  many  times 
tell  the  story)  that  he  certainly  succeeded  in  grasping  one  horn,  and  thus 
saved  himself  from  being  gored.  His  fotmidable  foe,  having  flung  him 
aside,  did  not  stop  to  toss  him,  but  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  scarf;  when 
the  overturned  knight,  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  combat  just  in  time 
to  see  a  long  black  tail  brandished  before  his  eyes,  seized  it,  and  sprang 
to  his  feet 

Annie  had  gained  a  little  time  through  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  brief 
encounter;  but  now,  with  an  amazing  bellow,  the  beast  bounded  towards 
her  again,  with  the  undaunted  Syd  in  tow,  holding  by  that  short  cable, 
pulling  backwards  with  all  his  might,  but  in  vain,  —  his  hair  and  heels  and 
coat-tails  flying  behind  him,  while  he  gasped  out  frantically,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  horse  ninning  away  with  him,  "  Whoa  I  whoa !  whoa ! " 

Suddenly  he  stumbled,  and,  &IIing,  lost  his  hold  of  the  tail.  Then  the 
bull,  freed  from  all  encumbrance,  flew  with  head  down  and  horns  advanced 
to  transfi;!  the  unfortunate  girl.  Annie  could  almost  have  felt  his  hot  breath 
upon  her,  when,  with  a  &int  scream,  breath  and  strength  failing,  she  sank 
to  the  ground. 
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The  fall  was  timely;  the  beast's  momentum  being  such  that  his  head 
and  fore-feet  passed  completely  over  her  before  he  was  able  to  stop.  Then 
he  recoiled,  and  brought  his  head  down  so  close  to  her  face  that  about  all 
she  could  see  of  it  for  a  single  moment  of  helpless,  hopeless  horror,  was 
one  eye,  which  looked  as  big  as  a  saucer.  He  was  feeling  for  her  with  his 
horns,  and  bellowing  with  rage ;  and  there  she  lay  at  his  merssf]  Syd  was 
still  at  a  distance,  and  would  have  been  powerless  to  save  her  had  he  bee& 
on  the  spot ;  —  when  a  fresh  actor  rushed  upon  the  scene. 

He  approached  so  swifdy  and  noiselessly  that  Annie  had  not  perceived 
him ;  and  the  first  she  knew  of  his  presence  was  when  another  black  object 
dashed  over  her  head  at  the  head  of  the  bull,  with  a  fierce  snarl  seized  his 
ear,  and  began  to  shake  and  tear  it  The  bull  thereupon  left  the  lady  and 
rushed  upon  the  dog. 

Lion  — -  for  it  was  he  —  retreated,  still  facing  the  foe,  snapping  at  lip  or 
dewlap  or  nose,  as  those  points  werq  exposed  to  him,  and  often  seizing 
and  holding  on  while  the  bull  lunged  and  stamped  and  flung  him  from 
side  to  side. 

"Sick!  bite  'em I  good  fellow!"  shouted  Jack,  arriving  upon  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  he  began  to  belabor  the  bull's  back  and  sides  with  a  club. 
<'  Shake  him  I  tear  him  !  good  dog ! " 

By  this  time  Syd  had  lifted  Annie  to  her  feet,  aqd  "was  helping  her  from 
the  field.  Singularly  enough,  she  had  scarcely  been  hurt  at  all.  She  was 
at  first  almost  too  weak  to  stand ;  but,  encouraged  by  her  companion,  she 
exerted  herself,  and  soon  reached  the  wall. 

And  now  still  another  actor  appeared  This  was  no  other  than  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  bull,  —  Squire  Petemot  himsel£  I 

"  Ho,  there  !  stop  that !  hallo  ! "  he  called  out,  urging  his  stiff  joints  into 
a  run,  and  flourishing  his  cane.  "You  young  vagabond  ! "  for  as  he  came 
up  he  recognized  boy  and  dog,  "  what  are  ye  'bout  here  ?  " 

Perceiving  the  cane  about  to  descend  upon  his  head,  Jack  dodged,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself. 

"  Scamp  ! "  said  the  Squire,  trembling  with  excitement,  — "  you  young 
villain,  you  !  —  could  n't  you  find  any  other  mischief,  Sunday  arternoon,  but 
you  must  —    Take  your  dog  off,  or  I  *11  kill  him ! " 

And  the  angry  old  man  aimed  a  blow  at  Lion.  As  the  fight  was  still 
going  on,  and  the  combatants  were  both  in  lively  motion,  the  cane,  missing 
its  mark,  alighted  on  the  bull's  nose. 

"  Come  here,  Lion  I  here ! "  said  Jack,  pulling  his  dog  off;  while  the  bull, 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  ran  to  meet  a  wondering  herd  of  cattle  coming  to 
witness  the  combat    «  That  your  bull,  mister  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it 's  my  bull !  and  I  'U  have  ye  up  for  beatin'  and  settin'  your  dog 
on  to  him,  sure 's  you  're  bom  !  Come  along  with  me  ! "  And  the  long- 
armed  squire  reached  to  grasp  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"  What  '11  I  come  along  with  you  fer  ?  "  cried  Jack.    "  Jest  you  wait  and 

hear  why  —  " 
"  I  don't  care  to  listen  to  any  of  your  lies,"  said  the  Squire.    "  I  made 
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jup^my  mind  about  you  last  night,  when  you  come  to  my  door  with  that 
dpg\  and  told  me  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.    Where  did  ye  steal  them 
clo'^s  ?  —  If  I  canH  take  ye,  I  '11  send  somebody  that  can ! " 
s^^'For  what,  sir?"  inquired^  sharp,  decided  voice;  and  Jack,  turning, 
^aw  Syd  Chatford  approaching. 
.  "  For  abusin'  my  creetor*,  him  and  his  dog,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  Perhaps  you  *re  not  aware  what  you  creetur'  was  about,"  replied  Syd, 
hi^  straight  form  and  somewhat  pompous  manners  making  up  in  a  degree 
for  his  small  stature,  as  he  confronted  the  grim,  gaunt  squire.  "  He  was 
on  the  point  of  tossing  that  young  lady  yonder,  —  Miss  Annie  Felton,  sir  ! 
—  a  hair  of  whose  head  is  worth  more  than  all  the  cattle  that  could  stand 
on  your  farm ! " 

*'  Pooh  !  pooh  I "  said  the  Squire,  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  Syd  went  on.  *'  He  had  chased  her  from  beyond  where  you 
see  my  hat  on  the  ground  back  there.  Nothing  under  Heaven  stopped  him 
but  this  dog.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  him  and  the  boy,  her  blood,  sir,  would 
have  been  on  your  hands  !  " 

"  On  my  hands  ?  you  impudent  puppy  ! "  said  the  Squire. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  —  for  letting  such  a  beast  run  loose.  The  truth  is  the  truth, 
sir,  whether  I  'm  an  impudent  puppy  or  not" 

^Mt's  my  own  field,  and  what  business  has  any  person  to  cross  it? 
Though  if 't  was  a  habit  of  any  animal  o'  mine  to  run  at  people,  of  course," 
said  the  Squire,  becoming  a  trifle  more  reasonable,  *'  I  should  take  care 
on  'em.  But  I  never  in  my  life  knowed  one  to  do  sich  a  thing.  What 's 
that  red  concern  on  the  ground  ? " 

It  was  Annie's  scarf,  which  had  been  torn  off  when  she  was  under  the 
animal's  feet 

"  That 's  the  trouble  I  Did  n't  she  know  no  better  'n  that  ?  To  wear  a 
flamin'  red  jigger  in  a  field  where  cattle  are  !  My  creetur's  are  peaceable 
as  any  man's.  I  should  regret  to  know  she  got  hurt,  ^-  I  believe  she 's  an 
estimable  young  woman,  —  but  don't  talk  about  her  blood  bein'  on  my 
hands,  and  one  of  her  hairs  bein'  more  val'able  than  all  the  live  stock  that 
could  be  got  on  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land !  That 's  rank 
nonsense.  And  as  for  you,"  —  Squire  Petemot  shook  his  cane  at  Jack,  — 
^  don't  let  me  ketch  you  on  my  premises  agin,  if  you  don't  want  to  git  into 
diffikilty." 

And  the  oki  man  strode  angrily  away. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOME. 

Syd  went  back  for  his  hat,  while  the  Squire  was  talking ;  and  he  now 
returned  with  it,  shaping  and  brushing  it  by  the  way. 

"  No  harm  ;  —  litde  I  care  for  the  hat  I  Whose  boy  are  ye  ?  where  do 
ye  live  ?  "  Syd  inquired. 
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"  I  ain't  nobody's  boy,  and  I  don't  live  nowheres,"  replied  the  ungram- 
matical  Jack. 

Syd  picked  up  the  scarf.  "  I  never  saw  a  ftper  dog !  Will  you  sell  him .? 
I  '11  give  ye  five  dollars  for  him." 

"  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  part  with  him,"  said  Jack,  proud  and  happy. 

"  I  '11  give  ye  ten,  —  by  jolly,  I  '11  give  ye  fifteen  dollars  ! "  said  the  enthu- 
siastic Syd.  ^ 

Although  so  much  money  seemed  a  fortune  to  poor  Jack,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes  wide  at  the  magnificent  offer,  still  he  pulled  the  loose  hide  on 
Lion's  neck  affectionately,  and  said  again  '<  he  guessed  he  did  n't  want  to 
sell." 

"  I  don't  blame  ye,"  said  Syd.  "  Though,  if  you  should  change  your  mind, 
or  be  obliged  to  part  with  him  —  I  don't  know  but  I  '11  say  twenty.  Miss 
Felton,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  hero  of  the  day." 

Lion  was  none  of  your  surly,  dignified  dogs,  that  receive  a  caress  with  a 
growl.  Syd's  pats  gave  him  pleasure  (he  seemed  to  know  he  deserved 
them) ;  and  now  every  part  of  his  body,  from  tongue  to  tail,  seemed  alive 
with  delight,  as  Annie,  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  wall,  threw  her  arms 
about  him. 

"  O  you  noble  creature ! "  she  said,  with  tears  and  smiles,  embracing  and 
patting  him,  "  you  don't  know  what  you  saved  me  fi-om ! " 

"  Yes,  he  does ! "  said  Jack,  exultantly.  - 

"  And  you,  and  you,"  she  turned  firom  Jack  to  Syd,  —  "I  would  thank 
both  of  you,  if  I  had  any  words.  That  miserable  scarf !  I  know  now  what 
it  was  that  excited  the  brute.  Your  hat  has  suffered,  Sydney,  —  I  am  sorry 
to  see." 

"  Yes.  I  have  poor  luck  with  hats  lately.  Had  one  stole  last  evening, 
by  jolly !  Between  thieves  and  mad  bulls  I  shall  have  to  go  bareheaded 
soon." 

A  shadow  swept  over  Jack's  heart,  all  sunshine  before.  He  shrank  back, 
so  that  his  guilty  &ce  might  not  be  seen,  while  Syd  helped  Annie  over  the 
wall.  They  then  returned  slowly  towards  the  house,  she  leaning  on  Syd's 
arm,  while  Jack  walked  behind  in  gloomy  silence  with  his  dog. 

"  Why  did  n't  I  speak  up,  and  say  *  'T  was  me  that  took  your  hdt,  mis- 
ter '  ?  "  thought  the  culprit  "  Then  was  my  time.  He  'd  forgive  me,  if  I 
told  him  all  about  it,  I  know.  But  I  can't  tell  him  now.  A  good  fellow, 
I  guess.  Twenty  dollars  1  Lion !  old  Lion !  you  don't  know  what  a  fortin 
I  've  fiung  away,  ruther  'n  part  with  you  ! "  Lion  looked  as  if  he  did  know, 
though. 

The  neighbors  who  had  dropped  in  <Uo  have  a  sing"  were  assembled 
with  the  family  in  the  great  square  parlor,  and  all  were  beginning  seriously 
to  wonder  what  had  become  of  Miss  Felton,  when  Phin,  hovering  about 
the  door,  cried  out,  "  Here  she  comes  now  I  here  they  all  come ! "  and  in 
walked  majestic  litde  Syd,  accompanied  by  the  young  lady.  Jack,  and  his 
dog. 

Jack  was  inclined  to  slink  away,  but  Annie  insisted  on  his  showing  her 
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four-footed  protector  to  the  family ;  and  the  boy  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  seeing  Lion  made  the  hero  of  the  occasion.  Syd  told  the  story  of  her 
perilous  adventure  and  wonderful  rescue ;  and  you  may  be  sure  it  created 
an  immense  sensation  in  that  usually  quiet  parlor.  Everybody  congratu- 
lated her;  everybody  praised  Lion,  and  had  something  to  say  to  Lion's 
owner ;  all  which  made  Jack  glow  again  with  happiness,  while  it  filled  the 
heart  of  Phineas  with  envy. 

"  Give  me  yer  hand,  Bub  !  "  said  a  young  fellow,  who  had  come  in  with 
his  sister  to  join  in  the  evening's  singing.    "You  've  seen  me  before } " 

"  I  guess  I  have  I  "  answered  Jack,  —  "  by  the  light  of  a  tin  lantern  ;  and 
ye  had  a  gun  in  yer  hand." 

"  I  took  a  notion  to  your  dog  then,"  said  Ab,  —  for  it  was  the  elder  of  the 
Welby  boys. 

"Yes,  more  'n  ye  did  to  me,"  Jack  replied. 

"  Mabby  so.    I  did  n't  know  you.    I  'd  like  to  buy  that  dog. 

"/'U  take  that  dog  off  your  hands,  boy,  —  if  you  'D  name  a  feiir  price," 
said  Don  Curtis. 

"  If  he  sells  to  anybody,  he  sells  to  me,"  remarked  Syd  Chatford,  stiffly. 

"  That  dog  ain't  going  out  of  this  family,  now  I  tell  ye  I "  cried  Phineas. 
"  I  spoke  for  him  first !  " 

If  Jack  had  seen  fit  to  put  up  his  fiiend  at  auction,  there  is  no  telling 
what  bids  might  not  have  been  made  for  him.  But  Mr.  Pipkin,  coming  in 
just  then  fi-om  his  milking,  with  a  ludicrously  puckered  and  solemn  counte- 
nance, reminded  the  young  men  that  ft  was  Sunday,  and  not  a  fitting  time  for 
dog-trades ;  and  Deacon  Chatford  said,  "  I  guess  the  boy  and  his  dog  will 
stay  with  us  till  to-morrow,  —  won't  he,  mother? — then  you  fellows  can  talk 
wiUi  him." 

Mrs.  Chatford  said  with  emotion,  as  she  turned  away  from  her  niece, 
"  Certainly,  he  will  stay  with  us  ! " 

"  I  don't  see  where  you  're  goln'  to  find  a  place  for  him  to  sleep,"  grum- 
bled Mr.  Pipkin.    "  There 's  reason  in  all  things,  but  —  " 

"  Mr.  Pipkin's  is  a  good  wide  bed,"  remarked  Miss  Wansey. 

"  Miss  Wansey,"  began  Mr.  Pipkin,  indignantly,  "  I  've  nothin'  to  —  " 

But  Mrs.  Chatford  hastened  to  settle  the  matter  and  save  unpleasant 
words.  "  Come  with  me,  my  boy.  I  '11  find  a  place  for  you  without  trou- 
bling anybody.    Let  your  dog  come  too,  if  he  wants  to." 

She  led  the  way  to  an  unfinished  garret  room,  under  the  opposite  slope 
of  the  low  roof  from  the  boys'  chamber.  "  It  looks  rough,"  said  she,  "  but 
it  is  clean;  and  here  is  a  nice  bed  for  you.  This  will  be  your  room  as 
long  as  you  stay  with  us.  And,  O  my  son  1 "  sh^  added,  wi^  tearful  ear- 
nestness, taking  his  hand,  "if  you  should  happen  No  stay  a  good  while,  I 
hope  —  I  am  sure  —  you  will  try  to  do  well  1  You  won't  mind  the  rough 
rafters,  will  you  ?  They  are  low  ;  don't  hit  your  head  jagainst  'em.  Come 
down  and  hear  the  singing  when  you  feel  like  it" 

Before  Jack  could  say  a  word  to  thank  her  she  was  gone.  He  stood, 
and  looked  around  him.    Bare  and  low  and  unfinished  as  was  the  chamber. 
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it  was  lovely  to  him  ;  it  was  his  own,  it  was  home ;  and  he  shed  tears. of 
joj  as  he  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

"Old  boy ! "  he  said,  taking  Lion  betwixt  his  knees,  "  I  've  refused  a 
fortin  fer  ye,  but  you  're  a  fortin  in  yourself  1 "  For  he  felt  that  it  was  the 
dog's  conduct  in  the  field  which  had  secured  for  them  these  comfortable 
quarters. 

Hearing  a  noise  outside  of  the  unplastered  partition  which  separated  his 
room  from  the  rest  of  the  garret,  he  looked  and  saw  a  pair  of  eyes  between 
the  laths.    He  stepped  and  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  Phin. 

"  Ain't  ye  going  down  to  hear  the  singing  ?  "  said  that  young  gentleman, 
with  one  of  his  insincere  smiles.  "  Come !  we  can  stay  in  the  entry,  if  ye 
don't  want  to  go  into  the  room." 

Jack  assented.  Half-way  dcfwn  the  stairs  Phin  turned  and  looked  back 
at  him,  —  and  now  the  smile  had  developed  to  a  grin,  as  he  said,  —  "I  s'pose 
ye  felt  pretty  big,  did  n't  ye  ?  when  everybody  was  praising  your  dog ;  though 
I  don't  see  why  ye  should,  for  it  was  n't  for  anything  you  had  done,  as  I 
see." 

Jack  made  no  reply,  but  went  and  sat  on  the  doorstep.  There  he  could 
hear  the  singing,  and  see  the  pale  face  of  Miss  Felton,  whose  voice,  when 
at  length  it  joined  with  the  others,  sounded  so  sweet,  with  just  a  faint  tremor 
of  her  recent  agitation  in  it,  that  it  thrilled  him  to  those  depths  of  the  heart 
where  some  pure,  some  holy  affection  lies  hidden,  even  in  the  hardened 
sinner's  breast  Jack,  though  a  sinner  of  no  little  experience  for  his  years, 
was  not  hardened;  his  heart,  under  the  influence  of  that  face  and  that 
voice,  and  of  all  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  him  that  afternoon, 
was  soft  as  wax. 

"  Say  !  what  ye  crying  for ! "  said  Phin,  poking  him  in  the  ribs.  ''  I  don't 
see  anything  to  blubber  at" 

The  long  twilight  fading,  candles  were  carried  into  the  parlor.  Soon 
after  Jack  went  softly  around  to  the  other  entry,  took  from  its  peg  the  stolen 
hat,  put  it  on,  and  walked  out  ui^der  the  pale  and  misty  stars.  Nobody 
following  or  seeming  to  notice  him,  he  wandered  about  awhile  in  the  yard, 
and  at  last  returned  to  the  house.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  his  face  was 
radiant  As  he  had  chuckled  the  night  before  at  the  thought  of  the  owner's 
perplexity  when  he  should  go  to  look  for  his  hat,  so  he  now  once  more 
laughed  secretly,  but  with  a  far  deeper  and  purer  satisfaction. 

"  Hullo  I "  said  Phin,  meeting  him  at  the  kitchen  door.  "  I  've  been  look- 
ing for  you.    Le  's  go  and  make  a  bed  for  the  dog.    Where 's  your  hat  ?  " 

"  I  '11  get  it,"  said  Jack,  taking  down  the  one  Mrs.  Chatford  had  given  him. 

Phin  lighted  a  lantern ;  and  Lion  was  soon  provided  with  a  bed  of  clean 
straw  in  a  kennel  made  out  of  a  hencoop,  and  stationed  beside  the  bam 
door. 

Then  in  a  little  while  Jack,  his  heart  flUed  with  a  strange,  sweet  quiet, 
which,  if  not  happiness,  was  something  better,  crept  into  his  own  bed,  and 
fell  a^sleep  to  the  sound  of  the  singing  in  the  room  below. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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LAST  LABORS  AND  DEATH  OF  PRINCE  HENRY  THE 

NAVIGATOR. 

GREAT  men  seldom  rest  tmtil  they  lie  down  in  the  grave  to  rest  forever. 
Common  men  often  say  to  themselves,  ^'  When  I  get  a  million  dollars, 
I  will  go  to  a  nice  country  place,  and  build  a  pretty  house  on  the  banks 
of  a  pleasant  river,  and  therp  I  will  take  my  ease."  Sometimes  they  are 
able  to  do  this,  although  not  often.  But  for  the  truly  great  there  is  little 
rest  in  this  world.  Whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  things  so  come  about,  that 
they  cannot  get  out  of  harness,  but  fall,  like  knights  on  the  field  of  battle, 
with  their  armor  on,  sword  in  hand.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  leave 
their  best  things,  as  they  think,  undone,  and  die  just  when  there  seems 
most  need  that  they  should  live. 

So  was  it  with  that  great  and  glorious  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  who 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  and  most  useful  man  of  princely  rank  that 
ever  lived  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  enough  that  he  had,  in  his  youth,  fought  the  Moor^  in  Africa, 
added  Ceuta  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  made  it  an 
outpost  to  defend  Christian  Europe  against  the  Infidels.  It  was  not 
enough  that  he  had  so  long  maintained  in  his  palace  at  Sagres  a  noble 
school,  the  best  in  Europe,  for  the  young  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
not  enough  that  he  had  caused  to  be  discovered  or  rediscovered  the 
Madeiras,  the  Azores,  and  the  Canaries,  and  colonized  several  of  them, 
\  so  that  they  furnished  Portugal  with  sugar,  fruit,  wax,  and  beautiful -woods. 

It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  made  Portugal  rich  with  the  African  com-  . 
merce,  and  drawn  to  Lisbon  a  great  number  of  the  best  mariners,  naviga- 
tors, and  geographers  of  Europe.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  made 
known,  by  the  ships  which  he  sent  out  every  year,  three  thousand  miles 
of  the  coast  of  Afinca,  and  excited  a  curiosity  to  learn  more  about  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth,  which  led  before  long  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  and 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Nor  was  it  enough  that,  while  doing  aU 
these  great  things,  he  had  lived  a  life  of  thd  most  perfect  virtue  and  tem- 
perance,— an  example  to  all  the  princes  of  his  time.  More  remained  for 
him  to  do. 

It  was  the  year  1458.    The  Prince  was  Acn  sucty-four  years  of  age.    He 
had  been  a  handsome  and  graceful  man,  of  a  clear  red-and-white  complexion, 
and  an  abundance  of  rich  brown  hair;  but  age,  toil,  study,  and  much 
V  fiisting  (for  he  was  a  devout  Catholic)  had  taken  the  color  out  of  his  cheeks, 

touched  his  hair  with  frost,  and  given  to  his  &ce  a  serious  and  even  hag- 
gard aspect  Indeed,  he  had  good  cause  to  be  serious  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life. 

In  1453  the  Turks  from  Asia,  under  their  great  Sultan  Mohammed,  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople.  A  vast  army  of  the  ferocious  Mohammedans  covered 
the  plains  about  the  city,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels  blockaded 
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it  by  the  Black  Sea ;  whUe  it  was  only  defended  by  nine  thousand  Christian 
soldiers.  The  siege  was  long  and  terrible.  Cannon  were  just  then  coming 
into  use ;  and  the  old  historians  relate,  as  a  great  wonder,  that  the  fierce 
Turks  had  in  their  camp  a  cannon  of  such  enormous  size,  that  it  could 
carry  a  round  stone  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  !— frightful  to  think  of  in 
those  days.  But  the  place  was  bravely  defended.  The  Christians  built 
new  walls  as  fast  as  the  Turks  could  batter  down  the  old  ones.  The  Sultan 
at  last  increased  his  army  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  caused  eighty 
large  galleys  to  be  carried  eighty  miles  over  land,  and  launched  into  the 
harbor,  which  soon  destroyed  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  Christians. 
When  this  was  done  nothing  could  resist  the  assault  of  an  enemy  so  numer- 
ous and  so  brave.    The  Emperor  fought  to  the  last 

"  What !  "  cried  he,  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  Turks,  and  all 
his  officers  dead  at  his  feet ;  "  is  there  no  Christian  left  alive  to  strike  off 
my  head  ? " 

Just  as  he  said  these  words,  a  savage  Turk,  not  knowing  him,  cut  him 
across  the  face  with  his  sabre,  and  another  from  behind  struck  him  on 
the  head,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  ground.  All  was  over.  For  three 
days  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  Turkish 
Sultan  marched  into  the  city,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire ;  which 
it  has  remained  ever  since. 

The  Turks  were  in  Europe  !  The  Turks  —  the  cruel,  bigoted  Turks  !  — 
of  all  the  foes  of  the  Christian  fJEiith,  the  most  numerous,  warlike,  and 
powerful. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  alarm  which  this  event  created,  as  the  news 
slowly  made  its  way  from  seaport  to  seaport  and  fi-om  court  to  court.  It 
was  no  foolish  fright,  like  that  which  sailors  once  felt,  as  they  approached 
Cape  Bajadore,  and  shuddered  to  think  of  the  boiling  ocean  beyond  it 
The  Mohammedan  Moors  still  held  the  best  provinces  of  Spain ;  and  now 
the  Mohammedan  Turks  were  masters  of  the  passage  by  which  the  sol- 
diers of  Asia  could  so  easily  reach  all  the  southern  nations  of  Europe. 
Cauld^  do  I  say  ?  Within  thirty  years  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
the  Turks  had  conquered  Greece,  and  great  provinces  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  had  an  army  in  Italy.  If  Mohammed  had  had  successors  as  able  as 
himself  they  might  have  overrun,  and  even  held  for  a  time,  the  best  half 
of  Europe. 

It  was  a  time  for  all  Christian  princes  to  be  alarmed.  The  Pope,  who 
was  then  looked  up  to  as  their  head  and  chief,  called  upon  them  to  unite 
their  armies  in  a  grand  crusade  against  the  Turks ;  and  he  sent  a  bishop 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  to  invite  him  to  join  it  It  speaks  well  for  the 
good  sense  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  —  little  Por- 
tugal, so  far  from  the  danger  —  that  they  entered  into  the  Pope's  scheme 
more  warmly  than  any  other  power  in  Europe.  It  had  been  well  if  the 
other  kings  had  had  the  foresight  and  the  courage  to  throw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  movement  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  it  is  better,  and  safer 
too,  to  go  out  to  meet  a  wild  beast  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
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fight  him  there,  rather  than  wait  until  he  is  ready  to  spring  in  at  your 
door. 

So  thought  Alfonso,  King  of  Portugal,  and  so  thought  Prince  Henry,  his 
uncle.  The  king  offered  to  send  twelve  thousand  men  every  year  to  join 
the  crusade,  and  he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations.  He  caused  a 
new  gold  coin  to  be  struck,  which,  from  its  having  a  cross  on  one  side, 
was  called  a  cruzado.  This  he  did  that  his  knights  and  soldiers,  in  their 
march  across  Europe,  might  have  money  to  spend  that  would  pass  in  any 
Christian  country.  All  his  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless,  because  the 
other  kings  and  princes  held  back,  and  Portugal  alone  was  no  match  for 
the  mighty  Turk. 

So  King  Alfonso  made  up  his  mind  to  lead  his  army  against  the  Moors 
in  Africa,  and  invited  princes  and  knights  to  join  him.  As  the  Moors 
were  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  the  Turks,  many  were  willing  to  go  with 
him.  The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  all  the  forces  was  no  other 
than  Lagos,  near  Prince  Henry's  home,  from  which  his  ships  had  sailed 
for  so  many  years  on  voyages  of  discovery.  On  his  way  to  Lagos,  with  a 
fleet  of  ninety  sail.  King  Alfonso  came  to  anchor  ofi"  Sagres,  where  the 
Prince  lived,  and  went  on  shore  to  visit  him.  The  Prince  gave  him  a 
princely  welcome  and  royal  entertainment,  and  went  with  him  to  Lagos. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  had  assembled  there,  and  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  October,  1458,  this  great  armament 
arrived  near  the  seaport  on  the  African  coast,  called  Alkazar,  which  it  was 
designed  to  attack.  Prince  Henry^  as  an  old  general  who  had  twice  before 
seen  service  in  Africa,  conducted  the  siege ;  and  he  used  the  only  cannon 
he  had  with  such  effect,  that  he  soon  had  a  breach  in  the  wall.  The  Moors, 
struck  with  terror  at  this  new  weapon,  sent  to  offer  a  ransom  for  their  city. 
Prince  Henry  replied,  "  The  King's  object  is  the  service  of  God,  and  not 
to  take  your  goods  or  force  a  ransom  from  you.  All  that  I  require  is,  that 
you  should  withdraw,  with  your  wives,  children,  and  effects,  from  the  town, 
but  leave  behind  you  all  your  Christian  prisoners." 

These  conditions,  hard  as  they  seem  to  us,  were  in  that  age  considered 
generous  and  humane.  The  Moors  begged  for  time  to  reflect  But  the 
Prince  said.  No ;  and  told  them  that  if  the  town  had  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
all  the  people  would  be  put  to  the  sword.  Upon  this  they  gave  up.  The 
next  day  the  Moors  marched  out,  and  the  Christians  marched  in ;  the 
mosque  was  consecrated  a  church  ;  mass  was  said  in  it  and  the  Te  Deum 
sung.    Alkazar  was  a  Portuguese  city. 

And  now  Prince  Henry's  work  was  nearly  done.  To  the  last  he  con- 
tinued his  labors  in  sending  expeditions  in  search  of  new  countries.  A 
brilliant  discovery  was  made  during  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  1460,  when 
Diego  Gomez,  one  of  his  captains,  came  upon  the  group  of  ten  islands, 
which  were  afterwards  named,  firom  the  cape  near  by,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  news  arrived  just  in  time  to  cheer  the  last  days  of  the  Prince, 
and  he  received  the  narrative  of  the  discovery  from  Diego  Gomez  himself, 
who  attended  him  during  his  last  illness,  and  received  his  last  breath. 
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We  have  from  this  honest  mariner  a  too  brief,  but  interesting  account  of 
his  death  and  burial. 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1460,"  he  wrote,  "Prince  Henry  fell  ill  in  his 
town  on  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  of  that  sickness  he  died  on  Thursday, 
the  13th  of  November,  of  the  same  year.  And  the  same  night  on  which 
he  died  they  carried  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Lagos,  where  he 
was  buried  with  all  honor." 

For  forty  days,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  priests  remained  in 
the  church  by  night  and  day,  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  Prince's  soul. 
Diego  Gomez  superintended  the  conveying  of  provisions  to  these  priests. 
When  the  forty  days  were  over  the  king  commanded  him  to  examine  the 
body,  to  see  if  it  was  fit  to  be  removed. 

"  When,"  says  Gomez,  "  I  approached  the  body  of  the  deceased,  I  found 
it  dry  and  sound,  except  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  I  found  him  clothed  in 
a  rough  shirt  of  horse-hair." 

The  Prince's  body,  accompanied  by  a  great  concourse  of  bishops  and 
nobles,  was  conveyed  to  a  chapel,  built  by  his  fether,  and  in  which  were 
already  buried  his  father,  King  John,  his  noble  English  mother,  Philippa, 
and  his  five  brothers.  This  chapel  still  exists,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  one  in  Europe,  —  so  beautiful  that  one  traveller  assures  us 
it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  Portugal  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  it 
Upon  the  tomb  lies  a  statue  of  the  Prince,  in  full  armor,  with  a  finely  worked 
canopy  of  stone  over  his  head ;  and  upon  the  front  of  the  tomb  his  arms 
are  carved,  and  the  insignia  of  the  English  Order  of  the  Garter,  to  which 
he  belonged. 

When  his  will  was  opened  and  his  affairs  had  to  be  regulated,  it  was  found 
that,  in  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country,  he  had  spent  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  income ;  so  that  he  died  deeply  in  debt.  The  amount  of  his 
debts,  reckoned  in  gold,  was  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  —  a 
sum  which  in  that  age  would  buy  as  much  and  go  as  far  as  five  millions 
of  dollars  will  now.  His  heir,  however,  paid  these  debts  in  full  soon  af^er 
the  Prince's  death,  out  of  the  income  of  his  estate. 

The  Portuguese  historians  of  that  time  delight  to  describe  this  great 
prince,  and  relate  his  exploits,  discoveries,  and  virtuous  acts.  They  tell 
us  that  he  had  a  large,  strong  frame,  stout  limbs,  and  a  commanding  pres- 
ence. Strangers,  they  say,  were  sometimes  afraid  at  the  first  sight  of  him. 
But  the  gentleness  of  his  manner  and  the  kindness  of  his  words  soon  made 
th'em  feel  that  he  was  their  friend.  From  early  youth  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  drank  no  wine,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  never  heard  an  im- 
proper word  fall  from  his  lips.  So  many  young  noblemen  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England  came  to  his  house  to  pass  some  time 
under  the  instruction  of  the  geographers,  astronomers,  and  navigators  who 
lived  with  him,  all  wearing  the  garments  of  their  nation,  that  his  palace 
presented  a  curious  sight,  and  many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  could  be 
heard  there  at  once.  Every  young  gentleman  who  came  properly  recom- 
mended was  welcome,  and  none  left  without  carrying  away  with  him  a 
valuable  gift  from  the  Prince. 


*  * 
* 


DUMPY    DUCKEY, 
DuAini  n  Edwih  Fokbhs-J  1S«  Ihc  Potm. 
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'*  All  his  days/'  says  one  Portuguese  writer,  who  lived  in  the  Prince's  own 
lifetime,  "were  spent  in  hard  work,  a^d  it  would  not  readily  be  believed 
how  often  he  passed  the  night  without  sleep ;  so  that,  by  dint  of  unflagging 
industry,  he  accomplished  what  to  other  men  seemed  impossible.  His 
wisdom  and  thoughtfulness,  excellent  memory,  calm  bearing,  and  polite 
language  gave  great  dignity  to  his  address.  He  was  patient  in  adversity, 
and  humble  in  prosperity ;  and  he  never  hated  any  one,  however  much  he 
may  have  been  wronged." 

The  same  author  relates,  that  he  was  very  obedient  to  all  *'  the  commands 
of  Holy  Church,"  and  that  all  the  services  of  religion  were  celebrated  with 
as  much  ceremony  in  his  own  chapel  at  Sagres  as  in  a  cathedral.  But  he 
was  not  content  with  outward  observance ;  for  the  hands  of  the  poor  never 
went  empty  from  his  presence. 

Such  was  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and  thus  was  he  esteemed  by 
the  men  of  his  own  day.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  results  of  his  labors. 
His  navigators  had  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  Africa,  nor  hacLany  progress 
been  made  in  converting  the  Africans  to  the  Christian  religion,  —  the  two 
objects  nearest  his  heart  But  the  King  was  not  backward  in  going  on 
with  the  work.  In  1462  he  sent  two  vessels  down  the  African  coast,  which 
went  a  little  farther  than  any  had  gone  before ;  and  voyages  continued  to 
be  made,  either  for  trade  or  discovery  every  year. 

When  the  Prince  had  been  dead  nine  years  the  king  of  Portugal  hit  upon 
a  plan  for  carrying  on  Prince  Henry's  scheme  without  taking  any  trouble 
himself.  He  sold  to  a  citizen  of  Lisbon,  Fernandez  Gomez  by  name,  the 
sole  right  to  trade  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  following  conditions : 
first  and  chiefly,  Gomez  was  every  year  to  send  a  ship  one  hundred  leagues 
farther  south  than  any  ship  had  gone  before ;  secondly,  he  was  to  pay  the 
king  a  small  sum  of  money  every  year ;  and,  lastly,  the  king  was  to  have 
all  the  ivory  brought  from  Africa.  This  contract,  which  was  for  five  years, 
made  Gomez  exceedingly  rich,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  coast  to  a 
point  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  equator. 

The  Prince  was  dead,  but  his  work  went  on.    It  never  stopped  until  the 

whole  round  globe  had  been  gone  over,  except  the  parts  locked  in  eternal 

ice. 

James  Parton, 


DUMPY    DUCKY. 

QUACK,  quack,  quack! 
Three  white  and  four  black. 
Your  coat,  you  saucy  fellow. 
Shades  off  to  green  and  yellow : 
Do  you  think  I  like  you  best 
Because  you  are  prettiest? 
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Quack,  quack,  quack ! 

White  spots  on  his  back, — 
Chasing  his  long-necked  brothers, — 
I  see  him,  old  duck-mothers ; 

You  need  not  quack  so  loud, 

Nor  look  so  stiff  and  proud. 

Quack,  quack,  quack  1 

Ducks,  you  have  a  knack 
Of  talking  and  saying  nothing, 
And  showing  off  fine  clothing 

Like  many  folks  I  see 

Who  wiser  ought  to  be. 

Quack,  quack,  quack! 

Please  to  stop  your  clack! 
They  call  me  Dumpy  Ducky; 
Do  you  not  think  you  are  lucky. 

You  ducklings  all,  to  be 

Named  for  a  girl  like  me  ? 

Quack,  quack,  quack! 

What  is  it  that  we  lack, — 
You  with  a  pond  for  swimming, 
I  with  my  bucket  brimming,  — 

You  with  your  web-toes  neat, 

I  with  my  stout  bare  feet? 

Quack,  quack,  quack! 

You  make  a  funny  track 
When  you  waddle  through  the  garden. 
And,  ducks,  —  I  beg  your  pardon. 

But  I  do  not  choose  to  try 
^         A  swim  in  your  pond ;  not  I ! 

Quack,  quack,  quack! 

Now  you  may  all  turn  back, 
Your  home  is  in  the  water; 
I  am  the  Dutchman's  daughter, 

And  my  plump  little  sisters  cry- 

"  We  want  a  drink !  "    Good  by ! 

Lucy  Larcom, 
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OUR  TRAPS. 

LOR'  me  I "  excldmed  grandmother,  as  she 

came  from  the  dairy-room  wirti  a  skimmer 

ID  one  hand  aod  the  cream-pot  in  the  other. 

"  If  them  peaky  mice  don't  worry  me  ter 

death  t    They  've  jest  ap'ilt  four  pans  o'  jris- 

terday's  milkin',  and  our  best  ball  butter  is 

jest  kivered  with  their  tracks  !    What  in  the 

world  shell  I  dewP    Why,  if  they  continner, 

we  sha'  n't  hev  cream  for  a  churain'  this 

three  weeks  I  Sir,  dew  go  'n'  set  the  traps  1 " 

"  Humph  I  lots  o'  good  'I'll  dew  ter  set  the 

<    traps  ! "  growled  grandfother,  rising  from  a 

comfortable  seat  before  the  fireplace.    "  I  've 

jest  been  over  to  the  south  £eld  on  the 

hill,  an'  I  never  see  sich  a  sight  afore  in 

my  life !    Why,  the'r  nests  are  as  thick  as 

hasty-pudden  I " 

"  Nests  o*  what  ? "  said  grandmother. 

"  Why,  the  field-mice,  of  course  I     The 

varmints  her  been  inter  the  corn-patch  and 

are  hevin'  a  reg-i-ler  feast  I  gness  we  sha'  n't 

hev  any  com  nnther  If  we,  don't  stop  'em  soon. 

We  had  jest  sich  a  time  of  it  seven  year 

ago  this  summer ;  don't  ye  remember,  wife,  when  the  mice  were  so  thick 

on  the  farms  a'jinin'  this?  and  what  a  time  Farmer  Brown  hed  a  pisenin* 

on  'em  ?    W'y,  yes,  ye  dew !    How  he  steeped  a  lot  o'  com  in  arsenic, 

and  scattered  it  about  in  the  fields  and  orchard,  and  how  his  hens  set  tew 

eatin'  on  't,  and  then  a  lot  0'  his  best  pullets  np  and  died  itora  a  picldn' 

on  't  up  ?    W'y,  yes,  ye  dew !    And  how  he  tried  all  sorts  o'  things,  but  it 

did  n't  dew  a  fig  o'  good,  till  the  cold  winter  a  foUerin'  he  allers  thongbt 

killed  'em  all,  for  there  was  n't  a  one  ter  be  seen  the  whole  o'  the  summer 

after.   But  jest  keep  yer  patience,  wife,  a  leetle  longer  ;  I '11  set  the  traps  and 

rid  the  pantry  o'  mice  anyhow.    And  look  here,  gran'son,"  s^d  he,  turning 

to  me,  for  1  was  all  the  time  listening  to  the  mouse  story  behind  his  ch^r, 

"  I  'U  give  ye  a  sixpence  for  every  mice  ye  '11  ketch  in  the  fields  j  so 

go  ter  'Settin'  yer  traps  as  quick  as  3^  're  a  mind  tew ;  who  knows  but  ye  'U 

make  yer  fortin  in  a  day  or  tew  1 " 

"Yes  1"  replied  grandmother,  "ye  can  set  springers  like  that  'ere  one 
John  shewed  ye  about  t'  other  day.  I  'II  give  ye  all  the  twine  ye  want  for 
yer  slip-knots." 

"And  I  'U  give  ye  the  leede  aze  ter  take  ter  cut  yer  sticks  with,"  said 
grand&ther,  "  and  ye  can  go  over  'n'  git  Will  Brown  ter  help  ye  if  je  lUce  — 
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Tut !  tut  I  but  jest  hold  on  a  bit  till  I  tell  ye.  Ye  must  set  yer  traps,  ye 
know,  in  time  to  hev  'em  all  done  afore  dark,  and  hev  'em  all  baited  tew, 
for  they're  slyer  'n  coons,  them  'ere  field-mice  be,  and  never  show  their 
noses  till  arter  the  sun  is  down.  So  make  up  yer  mind  ter  work  hard  all 
day,  for  ye  won't  ketch  a  mice  till  arter  dark." 

To  have  found  a  boy  more  pleased  than  I  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter.    With  eager  haste  I  rushed  pell-mell  through  the  kitchen,  into  the 
shed,  out  of  doors  into  the  shop,  and  there,  after  a  series  of  adventureSy 
such  as  tumbling  over  the  saw-horse,  tearing  my  pants  with  the  teeth  of  the 
angry  %aw,  and  stepping  into  a  pot  of  blue  paint,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  spot  where  lay  the  object  of  my  desire,  — the  "little  axe."  With  this 
I  set  out  across-lots  for  Will  Brown's,  to  unfold  to  him  the  mysteries  of 
the  proposed  trapping  expedition.    Over  the  fence  I  sprang,  running  right 
through  the  cabbage-bed,  over  the  wall  and  across  the  orchard  into  the  pas- 
ture ;  and  there,  taking  the  cow-path,  I  "  hypered  "  through  the  bushes  all 
drenched  with  dew,  and  soon,  well  out  of  breath  and  wet  to  the  waist,  came 
to  the  back  garden  fence  in  the  rear  of  Will's  home.  Over  this  I  "shinned," 
and  quickly  spied  the  selfsame  fellow,  engaged  in  his  morning  chores. 

"  Ho,  Will ! "  cried  I.    "  I  've  got  something  to  tell  you  !    O,  splendid !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  eagerly  asked  he. 

"  Sit  down  here  and  I  '11  tell  you." 

So  we  both  took  seats  upon  the  chopping-block,  and  there  I  told  him 
the  whole  story,  as  fast  as  the  words  would  come  from  my  mouth.  Then 
we  planned  and  replanned  for  the  day,  how  to  do  this,  then  that,  and  finally 
had  all  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 

The  remaining  psut  of  the  morning's  work  was  speedily  done,  Will  show- 
ing his  strength  and  agility  with  the  axe,  while  I  carried  the  wood  as  &st 
as  split  to  the  kitchen  wood-box.  As  I  came  in  from  time  to  time,  sweating 
under  heavy  loads,  I  could  see  Will's  mother  eying  me  with  a  curious  smile, 
and  I  knew  that  she  suspected  something ;  she  never  said  a  word  to  me, 
though.  At  last  Will,  pulKng  on  his  coat  and  throwing  the  axe  over  bis 
shoulders,  shouted  "  Come  on !  "  and  off  we  started. 

'^  I  know  the  best  place  to  cut  springers,"  said  he.    "  Let 's  go  over  to 
Mill  Brook,  —  there  are  some  first-rate  alders  over  there." 

^  Pooh  1  alders  are  no  good  I  "  answered  I.  "  They  have  n't  got  any 
spring,  besides  they  '11  stay  bent ;  birch  is  better  than  that ;  but  our  John 
makes  his  out  of  white  oak  or  hickory  boughs.  I  think  we  'd  better  get 
birch,  for  they  are  straighter,  aind  we  can  get  plenty  of  crotchets  off  the 
same  trees.    I  know  a  first-rate  place  for  birch  ;  you  just  follow  me." 

We  had  just  reached  the  woods,  and  were  about  to  begin  work,  when  a 
new  idea  entered  Will's  brain.  All  at  once  he  threw  off  his  hat,  and  g^vin^ 
it  a  sling  high  into  the  air  shouted,  "  O,  ain't  there  some  splendid  birches  ! 
1 11  tell  you  what  let  *s  do,  let 's  go  'n'  swing  1 " 

"  How  ?  where  ?  "  said  I,  perplexed. 

"  Why,  on  the  birches,  of  course  1  Did  n't  you  ever  swing  birches  ?  O 
it 's  splendid  fun  1    1 11  take  that  tall  one  and  show  you  how." 
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And,  pulling  off  his  jacket,  he  climbed  the  slender  trunk.  When  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  top  the  stem  began  to  bend,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  again 
and  sailed  it  down  to  me  with  a  loud  shout :  "  Ho  1  now  for  the  fun  !  Look 
at  me  1 ''  Then  crossing  his  legs  firmly  about  the  tree  and  hanging  under, 
over  he  came  with  a  graceful  swing.  Next,  letting  go  with  his  feet,  he  hung 
perpendicularly  downward,  still  grasping  the  trunk,  his  toes  just  touching 
the  ground.  ''  Now  for  a  jump  1 "  and  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a  vigorous 
kick  he  sprang  into  the  air ;  up  he  went  and  down  he  came  with  loud  peals 
of  laughter  and  shouts  of  "  Splendid !  splendid ! "  till  I  could  stand  the 
temptation  no  longer.  I  selected  a  tree  for  myself,  and  up  I  '^shinned,'' 
for  a  jolly  swing.  As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  I  had  chosen  a  bad  tree, 
one  that  was'  a  little  too  stiff,  but  I  did  n't  know  it  at  the  time. 

I  let  myself  go  with  all  confidence,  falling  over  with  a  delightful  swing, 
shouting  as  I  came,  "Will,  just  look  at  me !  It's  splendid,  ain't  it?" 
When  over  as  far  as  the  tree  would  allow,  I  let  go  my  feet  and  was  left  — 
dangling  in  mid-air !  In  vain  I  tried  to  feel  the  ground  with  my  toes ;  but 
there  was  no  ground  in  reach.  Now  I  began  to  realize  my  situation  and 
to  feel  somewhat  frightened,  so  I  began  to  scream  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
"Will!  Will!  O,  help  me  down  !  Quick!  Hurry!  I  shall  fall !  Quick! 
I  can't  hold  on  much  longer ! "  Down  he  dropped  about  as  frightened  as 
m3rself,  I  guess,  for  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  climb  up  a  tree  next  mine, 
and  seize  hold  of  my  feet,  intending  (as  he  afterwards  said)  "  to  bend  my 
tree  over  more,  so  I  could  get  off"  ;  he  pulled  till  I  thought  I  should  drop, 
and  I  screamed  all  the  louder.  "  O  Will !  let  go  !  let  go  my  feet,  I  say ! 
you  'U  haul  me  off!  let  go  ! "  at  the  same  time  kicking  with  all  my  might 
It  was  not  until  I  had  given  him  a  rap  or  two  on  his  topknot  that  he  got 
the  idea  into  it  how  to  help  me  down.  He  finally  did  the  right  thing  in 
climbing  up  my  own  tree,  when  the  combined  weight  of  us  both  brought 
it  over;  the  next  moment,  feeling  my  feet  touch  the  ground,  I  shouted, 
"  Look  out,  Will,  I  'm  going  to  let  go  !  "  and  released  my  aching  muscles, 
and  the  tree  flew  back  again. 

«  Guess  you  31  get  me  to  swing  birches  again  ! "  said  I,  as  Will  dropped 
^;  to  the  ground.  « Not  if  I  know  myself  Just  look  at  my  hands !  But 
let 's  hurry,  or  we  sha'  n't  get  our  traps  set  to-day." 

It  was  long  after  noon  when  we  came  up  through  the  orchard  into  our 
back  door-3^ard,  and  threw  down  our  loads  of  springers,  crotchets,  spreaders 
and  other  trap  "  fixings,"  and  I  was  just  remarking,  "  I  wonder  if  the  folks 
have  been  to  dinner  ?  "  when  grandmother's  ruffled  and  capped  head  popped 
out  at  the  rear  kitchen  vdndow,  and  in  a  moment  I  heard  her  exclaim, 
"  Wy,  boys  !  where  hev  ye  been  tew  ?  I  've  been  a  waitin'  for  ye  this  tew 
hours  !  Yer  meat  is  jest  done  brown  in  the  oven,  and  I  guess  yer  tater  and 
pudden  ain't  any  better !    I  say  !  where  hev  you  been  ?  " 

"  After  spreaders  ! "  we  meekly  answered. 

"  After  spreaders !  Why  did  n't  ye  watch  the  sun,  and  then  ye  would 
hev  know'd  when  't  was  noon  ?  But  come,  I  say !  Will,  you  'd  better  come 
in  tew  and  git  a  leetle  suthin'.    1 11  warrant  ye  yer  mother  has  cleared 
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oiF  her  table  long  afore  this ! "  We  did  n't  need  much  persuading,  for  we 
were  both  as  hungry  as  bears. 

Our  appetites  at  length  satisfied,  we  took  our  trap  material  and  set  out 
for  the  ^outh  field. 

'^  Mind  and  be  home  in  time  for  yer  supper,  for  ye  know  yer  fother  '11  be 
here  !  "  were  the  last  words  we  heard  from  grandmother,  and  with  a  hearty 
"yes  1 "  we  soon  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  hard  work,  for  never  did  two  boys  whittle 
harder  and  meet  with  more  mishaps  than  we.  But  our  patience  and  per- 
severance were  at  last  rewarded,  by  seeing  a  dozen  traps,  set  in  readiness  to 
catch-  the  first  mouse  that  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  nibble  the  bait  and 
set  loose  the  springer ;  and  late  in  the  day,  the  sun  just  setting,  with  one 
final  look  to  see  that  all  was  right,  we  plodded  off  homeward,  separating 
at  the  orchard  bars,  with  the  understanding  that  we  should  meet  each  other 
on  the  same  spot  at  seven  in  the  evening,  for  a  peep  at  the  traps. 

"  O,  how  slow  tiie  time  goes ! "  muttered  I  to  myself,  as  I  sat  in  the 
kitchen  comer  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  great  gold  hands  of  the 
old-fashioned  clock,  as  they  followed  each  other  in  their  endless  chase 
around  the  great  steel  diaL  The  first  stroke  of  the  bell  for  seven  brought 
me  to  my  feet,  just  in  the  instant  to  hear  the  loud  shrill  whistle  sounded 
by  Will.    I  seized  my  hat 

"  Stop  a  minute  1 "  cried  fitther.    **  Why,  where  are  you  going,  my  son  ?  " 

"  To  look  at  our  traps  ! "  was  the  answer. 

«  What,  to-night  ?  and  in  the  dark  ?  " 

'<  Look  here  a  bit ! "  said  grandfather.  ''  Don't  ye  want  ter  take  the  lan- 
tern with  ye  ?  ye  can  see  better  !  Wait  a  leetle  till  I  see  if  there 's  a  candle 
in 't"  So  he  went  to  the  cellar  stairway  and  took  down  from  a  nail  an 
old-fashioned  tin  lantern,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  rays 
of  Ught  streamed  in  all  directions  as  he  lighted  the  tallow  candle  within. 
This  he  handed  me  with  a  card  of  matches,  to  be  used  in  case  the  light 
should  go  out,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  with  Will  at  the  bars. 

"  What  did  you  keep  me  a  waiting  so  long  for  ?  I  've  been  here  this  ten 
minutes  !    Pid  n't  you  hear  me  whistling  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  see  I  had  to  wait  for  this  lantern.  Ain't  it  jolly,  though  ? 
But  come,  let's  see  who'll  be  there  first";  and  off  we  went  on  a  run. 
"  Hush  !  easy !  don't  make  any  noise  !    You  follow  behind  me,  Will." 

"  Can  you  see  them  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  No  !  yes  !  there  's  one  sprung !  Come  on  1 "  and  we  rushed  up  to  find 
it  indeed  sprung,  but  no  mouse. 

"  Let 's  look  at  the  next ! "  said  Will.  But  here  we  were  again  disap- 
pointed, for  the  second  was  }ttst  as  we  had  left  it    And  the  third? 

"Yes,  'tis  sprung  I"  shouted  I,- "and  a  mouse  in  it,  if  I  know  myself! 
No  it  is  n't,  it 's  a  mole  ! " 

It  was  a  singular  sight  to  see  suspended  fi'om  the  springer  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  poor  little  mole  with  a  noose  about  his  neck.  He  was  a  pretty 
creature,  with  fine  soft  fur,  a  k>ng  snout,  and  scarcely  visible  eyes ;  and  as 
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I  stroked  his  velvety  back  I  could  not  but  feel  sad  at  his  tragic  end.  With 
feelings  of  pity  we  took  him  from  the  frightful  gallows,  and  laid  him  down 
upon  his  own  mole-hill. 

We  found  still  another  trap  sprung,  but  nothing  in  it 

"  Let 's  set  these  before  we  go  home,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Will,  "  maybe  we  '11  catch  something  more  by  morning." 

We  had  just  finished  the  work  when  a  loud  buzz  startled  us  both. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  Will.    "  What  was  it  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  hark ! "  Buzz,  buzz,  again ;  and  two  enormous  beetles, 
after  circling  about  our  heads  and  the  lantern,  alighted  from  their  flight 
upon  the  body  of  the  mole. 

"  Dor-bugs,  I  guess  ! "  said  Will. 

"  No,  they  ain't !  they  don't  look  like  dor-bugs,  for  they  're  a  good  deal 
bigger,  and  see!  these  are  black  with  yellow  bars  across  the  back;  dor- 
bugs  are  brown  all  over,  you  know.  I  'U  tell  you  how  to  decide  it ;  we  '11 
take  them  home  to  father;  he  '11  tell  us  what  they  are,  and  all  about  them. 
Come  on !  you  take  the  bugs  and  I  'U  carry  the  mole."  And  we  set  out 
for  home  once  more,  happy  that  we  had  triumphed,  and  proud  of  our  work. 

^  Well,  boys,  what  luck  ?  "  inquired  father  as  we  entered  the  kitchen  with 
heads  erect  and  hands  behind  us.    *'  Did  you  catch  anything  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  we  did !  you  don't  suppose  we  worked  all  day  for  nothing, 
do  you  ?    Just  look  here  ! "  and  I  held  out  the  dead  mole. 

"  Well,  you  have  done  well  1 " 

''  Here 's  yer  sixpence  !  "  said  grandfather,  laughing.  ^'  A  mole 's  as  good 
as  a  mouse.    Did  n't  I  tell  ye  ye  'd  make  yer  fortin  ?  " 

^  And,  Will,  what  have  you  got  hid  away  in  your  hands  ? "  asked  frither. 

"  That 's  what  we  don't  know ;  they  're  some  kind  of  bugs." 

^  Let  me  see  one,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you.  O  yes !  why,  this  is  fine ! 
You  have  captured  a  most  interesting  beetle;  where  did  you  find  it?" 
We  told  the  story.  "  Ah  yes  I  I  see.  Now  don't  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
something  about  this  creature  ?    It  has  a  very  curious  history." 

"  O  yes,  yes  ! "  quickly  answered  all. 

"  Well,  then,  move  up  to  the  fire ;  come,  grandfieither  and  grandmother, 
Will,  John,  and  all  of  you,  move  up  and  make  a  circle  1 "  We  arranged 
ourselves  as  directed,  and  after  grandfiither  had  piled  two  or  three  sticks 
on  the  fire,  and  fanned  the  glowing  embers  into  a  bright  blaze,  and  grandma 
had  lit  her  pipe  and  taken  a  whiff  or  two,  &ther  began. 

"  Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  mah  in  Germany,  I  think,  who  was 
extremely  fond,  of  studying  the  habits  of  animals;  so  much  so  that  he 
devoted  almost  all  his  time  to  the  observation  of  insects,  becoming  what 
is  termed  by  scientific  men  ap  entomologist.  He  had  from  time  to  time 
placed  in  his  garden  the  dead  bodies  of  moles  and  mice,  and  as  often  had 
missed  them,  for  they  all  soon  disappeared  m  a  most  n^ysterious  manner. 
He  determined  one  day  to  discover  if  possible  the  cause  of  this ;  so  he 
placed  himself  on  guard  over  one  or  two  fresh  bodies,  and  commenced  his 
watch.    It  was  not  long  before  he  beheld  some  beetles  alight  upon  them, 
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— just  auch  beetles  as  you  have  brought  in  from  the  field.    His  interest  ~ 
was  of  course  excited,  and  he  watched  them  through  the  whole  of  their 
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work,  which  ended  io  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies.  Not  feeling  satisfied 
with  this,  and  wishing  to  watch  their  proceedings  more  carefully,  he  cap- 
tured four  of  these  insect  grave-diggers  ajid  encaged  them  within  a  glass 
case  half  filled  with  earth,  placing  upon  the  surface  of  the  same  two  dead 
frogs,  one  of  which  was  buried  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  other  on  the  third 
day.  Then  he  placed  in  the  case  a  dead  bird,  and  the  beetles  immediately 
began  their  operations  by  removing  the  earth  from  beneath,  tugging  now 
and  then  at  the  feathers  from  below  in  order  to  drag  it  into  the  grave.  The 
male  now  drove  off  the  female,  and  continued  the  work  all  alone  for  five 
long  hours,  now  lifting  up  the  body,  then  turning  and  arranging  it  In  its 
grave,  and  coming  out  from  time  to  time  to  mount  the  carcass  and  tread 
it  nnder  foot  At  length,  apparently  fatigued  with  hard  work,  he  came  forth, 
and  resting  his  head  upon  the  earth,  sank  into  a  slumber,  not  exhibiting 
the  slightest  motion  for  full  an  hour,  when  he  again  set  to  work.  Next 
morning  the  bird  was  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  and  at  evening 
it  had  sunk  an  inch  lower.  In  another  day  the  work  was  completed  and 
the  body  covered.  He  added  other  dead  bodies  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
the  four  beetles  deposited  in  graves  within  that  oarrow  cemetery,  no  less 
than  twelve  bodies  in  fifleeitdays.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  your  beetles  ? 
I  once  read  of  an  ingenious  comparison  between  the  strength  of  this  beetle 
and  that  of  a  man  ;  which,  calculating  a  mole  to  be  forty  times  as  large  as 
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the  beetle,  showed  that  a  man  to  do  an  equal  amount  of  labor  in  proportion 
to  his  size  would  have  to  inter,  in  two  days,  an  animal  forty  times  as  large 
as  himself." 

"  Wal,  if  that  ain*t  cur'ous  ! "  said  grandmother. 

''  And  what  in  the  world  does  this  'ere  feller  bury  these  things  for,  I  'd 
like  ter  know  ?  "  asked  grand£either. 

''  Well,  I  suppose  it  is,  like  the  mainspring  of  other  insect  sagacity,  pa- 
rental affection.  They  always  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  carcass  they  bury, 
so  that  the  young  grubs  will  have  something  to  feed  upon,  when  they  are 
hatched.  The  burial  is  effected,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  eggs  from  the 
attacks  of  birds  and  other  insects." 

''  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  curious  beetle,  finther  ?  "  said  I. 

«<  I  suppose  it  may  be  called  the  Sext6n  Beetle.  Some  call  it  the  Burying 
Beetle ;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  an  entomologist  he  would  say  ^  Necrophorus^  " 

'^  We  call  'em  carr'on  beetles  here,"  said  grandfsither. 

"  There,  Will  I  "  said  I,  "  I  told  you  that  they  were  n't  dor-bugs  1 " 

''  WeU,  boys,  I  think  if  you  have  n't  anything  planned  up  for  to-morrow, 
that  you  had  better  try  this  experiment  yourselves.  You  can  see  the  whole 
thing  with  your  own  eyes,  if  you  will  only  put  your  beetles  into  a  box,  with 
the  mole  and  plenty  of  earth." 

^  So  we  will ! "  cried  both  of  us ;  and  after  placing  our  pets  in  their  new 
homes,  we  left  them  to  their  work,  and  thus  ended  a  day  of  adventures. 

Charles  A.  Walker. 


ONE    LITTLE    INDIAN  BOY. 

V  AND  HOW   HE  BECAME  A  MEDICINE-MAN. 

I. 

'^  T    OOK  at  Bert,  Uncle  John !    I  do  believe  he 's  crying,  and  he 's  been 

•'--<  all  the  afternoon  reading  that  old  book  about  Mock-heathens.  I  wish 
you  'd  get  him  off  the  sofa."  And  Gracie,  looking  just  a  little  cross,  waited 
to  see  what  would  be  done. 

"  *  Mock-heathens,'  eh,  Gracie  ?  What  about  thefn,  Bert  ?  I  thought  we 
had  plenty  of  real  ones  to  deal  with." 

"  Gracie 's  a  goose,"  said  Bert  "  It 's  the  *  Last  of  the  Mohicans,* 
Uncle  John.  Nothing  heathen  about  him.  I  declare  I  believe  I  'd  rather 
be  an  Indian  than  most  of  the  white  men.  So  just  and  so  generous  and 
so  grateful ;  never  forgetting  a  benefit,  you  know,  and  so  brave  I  I  wish 
I  was  an  Indian  !  " 

"  So,  justice  and  generosity  and  bravery  are  the  sole  property  of  Indians, 
Bert  Well,  I  dare  say  it 's  so  —  in  Cooper ;  but  it  did  n't  seem  much  like 
that  when  I  was  among  them,  or  at  least  only  now  and  then." 
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"  Yon  I  Vfhy,  Uncle  John  I  I  thought  yoa  'd  almys  been  in  Giina  and 
all  round.  I  tUdn't  know  you'd  ever  lived  with  Indians.  When  was  it? 
Do  teU  about  it.    Where  was  it  i" 

Uncle  John  laughed.  "Why,  yes,  Bert  I  lived  with  them  or  near  them 
nearly  six  years,  startiiig  towns  in  Minnesota." 

"  And  to  tbinlc  1  never  knew  you  knew  a  word  shout  them  '. "  said  Bert ; 
"Now,  Uncle  John,  there 's  a  good  hour  and  more  before  tea.  Do  please 
begin  just  anywhere,  and  tell  everything  you  can  think  of." 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  John  after  a  moment,  "  1 11  do  the  best  I  can,  but 
it  can't  be  done  in  an  hour.  Come  to  my  room  after  tea,  and  we  'U  talk 
then  all  you  like." 

Two  hours  later,  with  Grade  on  his  knee,  and  Bert  on  a  stool  at  his  feet, 
Uncle  John  talked  very  nearly  as  follows :  — 


"We  'U  begin  with  the  baby,  the  papoose  on  his  mother's  back.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  Sioux  chief,  and  he  is  wrapped  in  the  warm,  softly  dressed 
buf&Io-skin  which  is  worn  only  by  the  better  class  of  Indians.  Was  worn, 
1  should  have  said ;  for  as  year  by  year  the  bufialoes  lessen,  blankets  have 
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taken  the  place  of  skins,  for  which  so  high  a  price  is  paid  by  the  traders 
that  few  can  afford  to  wear  them. 

*'  We  must  go  back  a  few  years  to  the  time  when  Minnesota,  then  a  vast, 
almost  unknown  wilderness,  was  the  home  of  the  great  nation,  since  scat- 
tered from  Rainy  Lake  to  the  Plains ;  for  in  Minnesota  it  was  that  Wasutah 
first  saw  the  light  In  Wi-te-ri,  or  January,  the  'hard  moon,'  the  teepee 
was  pitched  under  some  tall  pines.  The  grandmother  cut  down  eight  or 
ten  poles  ten  feet  long,  and  setting  them  in  a  circle  all  meeting  at  the  top, 
formed  her  framework  for  the  tent  Unstrapping  the  heavy  pack  she  had 
carried  all  day,  she  unfolded  the  tent  cover,  made  from  seven  or  eight  buffalo- 
skins  stitched  together  with  deer  sinews,  and  laid  the  bottom  part  around 
the  base  of  the  frame.  With  a  long  pole  she  raised  the  heavy  skins,  draw- 
ing them  around  the  fr^me  till  they  met,  and  fastening  the  edges  together 
with  wooden  skewers,  then  pulled  it  down,  and  skewered  the  bottom  to  the 
ground.  From  the  same  pack  came  the  camp-kettle  and  a  small  axe,  and 
with  these  she  went  to  the  nearest  grove,  cut  down  wood  for  the  night, 
and  filling  the  kettle  at  a  stream  close  by,  returned  to  the  lodge  and  kindled 
the  fire,  which  would  bum  till  spring  came  and  sugar-making  took  them 
to  the  maple  woods. 

''  When  at  night  the  hunter  came  home  with  a  string  of  rabbits  and  musk- 
rats,  tliere  hung  from  one  of  the  lodge-poles  a  board  covered  with  gay  bead- 
work,  swinging  slowly  back  and  forth;  and  from  the  weasel-skin  cover- 
ing strapped  tighdy  down  rose  the  black  head  and  shining  eyes  of  little 
Wasutah.  Not  Wasutah  then,  for  no  Sioux  child  takes  a  name  till  old 
enough  to  hunt,  but  only  *  the  baby,'  as  tenderly  cared  for  and  as  perse- 
veringly  half  murdered  as  any  of  his  white  brothers  at  the  same  age. 
Wasutah  began  life  by  sucking  a  stewed  muskrat's  leg  for  supper,  and  be- 
tween that  and  fishes'  tails  and  sleeping  he  found  employment  through  the 
long  winter. 

"  Is-ta-wi-ca-ya-zan-wi  came,  —  March,  the  *  sore-eye  moon,'  —  when  the 
wind  blew  all  ways  at  once,  and  every  Indian  baby  hanging  right  over  the 
lodge-fire,  winked  and  blinked,  as  the  smoke  poured  about  him,  and  grew 
blacker-skinned  and  redder-eyed  with  every  day  of  it 

"  Wo-ka-da-wi,  *  the  month  when  gees^  lay  eggs,'  ended  all  this,  and, 
safely  folded  in  on  his  mother's  back,  with  the  axe  and  camp-kettle,  three 
small  dogs  too  young  to  travel,  and  too  precious  to  be  left  behind,  and  a 
large  yellow  cat,  Wasutah  journeyed  to  the  sugar-bush,  and  for  a  month 
swung  peacefriUy  from  a  pole  of  the  new  lodge  ceaselessly  sucking  maple 
candy. 

''  Through  Wo-ju-pi-wi,  the  <  planting  moon,'  he  was  set  up  agaiitst  a  tree, 
while  his  mother  and  grandmother  hoed  the  ground  and  planted  corn  and 
potatoes ;  or,  high  up  on  a  rough  scaffold,  he  was  passed  about  among  the 
older  children  whose  business  was  to  fiighten  away  the  crows  and  blackbirds. 

''With  September,  the  'wild-rice  moon,'  he  was  taken  from  the  board 
now  and  then,  and  sometimes  pulled  himself  up  by  the  side  of  the  canoe 
as  it  paddled  slowly  through  the  rice-fields,  while  the  women  beat  out  the 
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ripe  grains.  When  the  '  hard  moon '  came  again  the  board  was  pat  awaj 
till  another  should  claim  it,  and  in  a  little  skin  suit,  the  exact  copy  of  his 
Other's,  Wasutah  toddled  gravely  about  the  lodge  door,  watching  his  grand- 
father making  snowshoes,  or  the  boys  sliding  down  hill  on  smooth  narrow 
strips  of  wood.  Spilling  his  mother's  birch  pan  of  small  beads ;  ^ing  head- 
foremost into  the  camp-kettle,  and  running  down  the  trail  till  he  fell  off,  and 
stuck  fast  in  the  deep  snow,  were  as  common  incidents  in  Wasutah's  life  as 
tumbling  down  stairs,  swallowing  buttons,  and  eating  dust  and  ashes  are  with 
civilized  babies.  How  fat  and  cunning  he  was,  and  how  you  would  have 
wanted  to  pick  him  up, — only  that  was  out  of  the  question  when  you  came 
a  little  nearer,  for  fish-oil  and  dirt  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the  little 
skin  suit  was  t.'^  populous  as  all  Wasutah's  suits  would  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

"  At  six  years  old  a  bow-and-arrow  was  made  for  him,  and  he  practised 
on  snowbirds.  At  seven  or  eight  he  could  bring  down  a  squirrel  from  the 
tallest  tree,  and  by  ten  his  evenings  were  spent  in  the  tent  where  the  most 
old  men  could  be  found,  for  from  them  he  heard  wonderfiil  legends*  First, 
the  creation  of  the  world,  for  Wasutah,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  asked  very 
early  *  How  did  I  come  here  ? '  and  this  is  what  the  old  men  told  him. 

^<  Oanktayhee,  the  chief  god  or  spirit  of  the  Dakotas,  with  eyes  large  as 
the  moon,  and  horns  and  tail  which  he  can  lengthen  as  he  pleases,  grew 
tired  of  living  alone  in  space,  and,  calling  together  the  aquatic  tribes,  ordered 
them  to  dive  for  earth  or  forfeit  their  lives.  Many  tried  and  failed,  till  at 
last  the  muskrat  appeared  at  the  surface,  nearly  dead  with  exhaustion,  bat 
carrying  a  little  dirt  From  this  Oanktayhee  made  the  earth,  shaping  it 
into  a  great  circular  plain.  This  work  done,  he  ground  up  one  of  his  own 
children  into  small  bits  and  sprinkled  him  over  the  earth,  each  bit  becoming 
a  worm.  The  worms  were  collected,  ground  and  also  scattered,  and  changed 
shortly  to  babies,  when  a  final  picking  up  and  scattering  developed  them 
into  full-grown  Dakota  warriors.  Having  finished  this  work,  Oanktayhee 
went  into  private  life  under  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  he  still  lives, 
coming  out  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in  the  spring,  and  eating  what- 
ever bodies  may  be  swept  down  in  the  ice. 

"  Oanktayhee's  greatest  enemy,  Wahkeenyan,  lives  on  a  mountain  far  to 
the  west,  and  his  teepee  has  four  openings,  each  guarded  by  a  warrior  in 
red  down.  At  times  he  shoots  through  the  earth  and  lets  the  water  flow 
out  that  Oanktayhee  may  have  nothing  to  drink.  Thunder-storms  ^e  made 
by  his  attempts  to  kill  Oanktayhee,  who  never  dares  put  his  head  out>  lest 
a  thunderbolt  should  hit  it. 

"  Hayokah  is  one  god  with  four  persons.  He  calls  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet 
bitter.  He  moans  when  full  of  joy,  and  laughs  when  most  miserable.  One 
old  man  told  in  whe^ezy  whispers  of  a  band  of  strange  Indians  far  to  the 
north  who  worshipped  this  god.  At  dawn  of  day  he  had  seen  them 
assemble  in  a  teepee  over  the  fire  upon  which  were  hung  kettles.  Dressed  in 
hats  and  coats  of  bark  with  zigzag  streaks  of  paint  upon  them  to  imitate 
lightning,  they  sat  smoking  about  the  fire  till  the  water  bubbled.    This  was 
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the  signal  for  the  dance,  and  they  whirled  and  yelled  till  the  meat  had 
boiled,  when,  plunging  in  their  hands,  they  seized  and  ate  it,  throwing 
handfiils  of  the  boiling  water  on  each  other's  backs  and  declaring  it  did  not 
bum. 

''  Takushkanshkan  is  the  last  god,  full  of  revenge,  anger,  and  deceitfulness, 

and  knowing  all  the  thoughts  of  men.     Nothing  delights  him  but  fresh 

scalps.     As  Wasutah  listened  he  shivered   in    thinking  the  fierce  god 

,  was  always  near  him,  and  resolved  to  take  scalps  so  soon  as  he  was  old 

enough. 

«  But  as  he  grew  older  and  watched  the  medicine  dances,  and  saw  what 
power  belonged  to  the  medicine-men,  he  determined  that  he  would  fast 
for  the  medicine  dance,  after  taking  first  one  scalp  to  propitiate  Takush- 
kanshkan. Why  should  he  not  ?  His  first  plaything  had  been  a  bow-and- 
arrow ;  the  first  songs  he  had  heard,  songs  of  war.  At  fourteen  he  had 
made  a  war-club,  and  vowed  to  abstain  from  eating  certain  consecrated 
parts  of  animals.  After  killing  an  enemy  he  would  be  released  from  his 
vow  so  far  as  one  ^portion  was  concerned,  and  each  scalp  taken  would  free 
a  part,  till  finally  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  all. 

*'  At  sixteen  Wasutah,  tall  and  straight  as  a  young  pine-tree,  was  on  the 
war-path.  He  came  home  with  three  fi^sh  scalps,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you 
how  they  were  got.  Painted  black  and  dancing  madly,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions approached  the  village,  and  as  they  drew  near,  those  who  ran  out  to  meet 
them  stripped  off  their  old  clothes  and  gave  them  new.  The  scalps  were 
painted  red,  stretched  on  a  small  hoop,  and  fastened  to  a  pole ;  and  at  once 
a  dance  began.  Com  and  fish  were  boiled  in  huge  kettles,  and  the  women, 
standmg  on  one  side  the  circle  opposite  the  men,  advanced  and  retreated 
squeakmg  an  unearthly  chant  Wasutah  took  no  part  in  the  dance,  but  sat 
in  state  at  the  head  of  the  teepee^  receiving  presents  and  congratulations, 
and  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  famous  warrior,  even  by  the  braves  who  wore 
twenty  eagle's  feathers,  each  one  the  sign  of  a  scalp  taken.  This  dance 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  women  engage  to  any  extent,  only  a  few 
special  ones  taking  part  in  the  medicine  dance;  and  Wasutah's  mother 
looked  proudly  upon  him  as  she  served  the  food  in  birch  bark  or  wooden 
bowls. 

"  Such  honor  was  worth  more  even  than  that  given  to  the  medicine-men, 
and  from  that  day  Wasutah  gave  himself  to  hunting,  taking  scalps  whenever 
an  enemy  could  be  found.  Through  the  summer  he  played  ball,  a  sport  to 
which  the  young  Indians  are  much  given.  Sides  were  chosen,  stakes  set 
on  the  prairie  at  a  distance  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  as  bounds,  and  often 
two  or  three  hundred  joined  in  the  game.  The  ball  was  a  round  knot  of 
wood  covered  with  hide,  and  supposed  to  be  '  wawkawnj  or  sacred.  The 
ball  being  thrown  up  in  the  centre,  each  party  tried  to  take  it  from  the 
other  beyond  the  bounds,  and  as  they  rashed  to  and  fro  almost  naked,  bells 
at  their  wrists,  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  fox  or  wolf  tails  dangling  behind, 
it  was  a  sight  to  confound  a '  Red '  or  '  White  Stocking.' 

**  For  winter  evenings  when  not  off  on  the  hunts,  there  was  a  game  like 
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our  hunt-the-slipper,  where  a  bullet  or  plum-stone  being  placed  in  one  of  four 
moccasins  or  mittens,  the  circle  sought  for  it  as  it  passed  around,  and  bet 
on  the  chances  of  finding  it  in  a  given  place.  Or,  best  of  aU,  was  the  game 
of  plum-stones,  eight  of  which  were  marked  with  certain  devices,  and  thrown 
into  a  bowl.  As  the  bowl  was  shaken  by  one  of  the  players,  bets  were  made 
by  the  two  sides  as  to  what  devices  would  turn  up,  and  in  this  way  Wasotah 
lost  often  the  proceeds  of  a  whole  hunt  Smoking  and  preparing  the  pinni- 
kinnick,  or  dried  willow  bark,  for  mixture  with  the  tobacco,  filled  up  all  the 
spare  moments,  and  thus  Wasutah's  life  was  in  its  way  a  busy  one. 

'*  The  time  came  when  his  teepee  grew  lonely,  and  many  hours  were  spent 
near  that  of  Taopee,  a  noted  medicine-man,  whose. fat  daughter  did  bead- 
work  within  while  Wasutah  played  on  a  reed  flute  without.  Winona,  for 
so  the  oldest  daughter  among  the  Sioux  is  always  called,  was  <  willin' '  as 
Barkis,  and  Taopee  quite  as  much  so ;  and  a  pony,  two  guns,  and  some 
blankets  secured  the  bride,  who,  veiled  with  a  blanket,  was  taken  to  her 
lover'^s  lodge,  and  there  left  by  a  friend. 

^*  Now  practical  life  began,  for  the  &ther-m-law's  femily  must  be  provided 
with  game  for  a  year,  or  until  another  little  Wasutah  should  swing  from 
the  lodge-pole.  Before  this  happened,  Taopee,  famous  medicine-man  as  he 
was,  had  given  up  his  spirit  to  Pauguk,  the  awful  god  of  darkness  and  death, 
and  Wasutah's  final  hunt  must  be  for  the  funeral  feast,  where  the  friends 
'  yelled  and  groaned  and  cut  themselves  with  sharp  stones,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  eat  the  food  provided,  and  then  begin  again. 

A  common  Sioux  would  have  been  rolled  in  a  blanket  or  two,  laid  on 
a  sort  of  litter  and  placed,  either  in  a  tree  or  on  a  rude  scaffold  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  —  for  that  is  the  way  the  Sioux  Indians  dispose 
of  their  dead.  But  Taopee  as  a  medicine-man  deserved  better  treatment, 
and  a  birch-bark  coffin  was  made,  marked  with  the  totems  and  placed  high 
above  the  others  in  the  burial-place,  there  to  stay  till  only  the  bones 
remained,  when  they  would  be  taken  down  and  buried.  No  one  willingly 
approached  this  spot  at  night,  for  evil  spirits  watched  it,  and  only  in  broad 
daylight  did  the  friends  come  near  and  make  their  offerings  of  meat  and 
com  to  the  hungry  shades  who  might  be  delayed  in  their  journey  to  the 
spirit-land.  Here  by  the  scaffold  Wasutah  kept  a  &st  which  should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  would  become  a  medicine-man ;  but  for  the  result 
you  must  wait  till  another  evening,  Bert.    Here 's  Grade  sound  asleep." 

^^  I  'm  not,'*  said  an  indignant  voice.  ^  I  was  only  thinking  with  my  eyes 
shut.    It 's  awful  to  be  an  Indian." 

<'  It 's  glorious,"  said  Beit,  though  rather  frdntly.  <<  Just  think  of  the  free- 
dom, and  the  splendid  hunts ! " 

''  And  the  dirt,  and  the  not  knowing  anything,  and  the  scalps !  You  wait 
till  uncle  gets  through  and  see  if  you  '11  like  'em  as  well." 

H^n  C  Weeks. 
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THE    CARRYING   TRADE- 

WHO  wants  to  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  ?  Come,  Lottie  and  Lula 
and  Nina  and  Mary,  all  bring  your  maps  and  we  will  play  merchants* 
and  see  what  is  meant  by  the  carrying  trade. 

Lottie  shall  have  the  bark  Rosette,  and  sail  from  Boston  to  Calcutta; 
Lula,  the  steamer  North  Star,  from  New  York  for  Liverpool ;  Mary  shall 
take  the  Sea-Gull  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco ;  and  Nina  is  owner 
of  the  Racer,  that  makes  voyages  up  the  Mediterranean.  Are  we  all  ready 
for  our  game  ? 

Lottie  begins,  and  she  must  find  out  what  Boston  has  to  send  to  Calcutta. 
Don't  send  indigo  or  saltpetre  or  gunny-bags  or  ginger ;  for  even  should 
you  have  these  articles  to  spare,  Calcutta  has  an  abundance  at  home,  and 
you  must  discover  something  that  she  needs  but  does  not  possess. 

«  Ice,"  says  Lottie.  "  Yes,  that  is  just  the  thing,  because  Calcutta  has  a 
hot  climate  and  cannot  make  her  own  ice ;  so  load  the  Rosette  with  great 
blocks  well  packed,  and  start  at  once,  for  your  vo)rage  is  long." 

And  now  we  will  go  with  Ltlla  to  the  North  River  pier,  where  her  great 
steamer  lies,  and  ^ee  what  she  intends  to  carry  to  Liverpool.  Bales  of 
cotton,  barrels  of  flour,  of  bee^  and  of  petroleum.  All  very  good,  so  good- 
by  to  her.    In  a  few  weeks  we  will  see  what  she  brings  back. 

Come,  Mary,  what  has  Philadelphia  for  San  Francisco  ?  O,  what  a  load 
the  Sea-GuU  must  take  of  machinery,  steam-engines,  tobacco,  and  oil ;  and 
such  a  quantity  of  other  things  that  the  Sea-GuU  will  need  to  make  many 
voyages  before  she  can  take  them  all  We  load  her  at  this  busy  whar^ 
where  the  coal-vessels  are  passing  in  and  out  for  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  the  steamers  are  loading  for  Europe,  and  the  little  coasters  crowding 
in  one  after  another ;  and  away  we  go  for  the  voyage  round  the  "  Horn," 
where  the  Sea-Gull  will  meet  her  namesakes,  and  perhaps  some  stormy 
winds  besides. 

Meantime  Nina's  Racer  has  been  stored  full  of  cotton  cloths  and  hard- 
ware, and  has  raced  out  of  Boston  Harbor  so  swiftly  that  &ir  winds  will 
take  her  to  Gibraltar  in  three  weeks. 

And  so  you  have  all  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade ;  but  as  yet  you  have 
carried  only  one  way.  To  complete  the  game,  we  must  wait  for  Lottie  to 
bring  the  Rosette  safely  home  with  saltpetre  and  indigo  and  hides  and 
ginger  and  seersuckers  and  gunny-cloth.  And  the  North  Star  must  steam 
her  quick  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  return  with  salt  and  hardware, 
anchors,  steel,  woollens,  and  linens.  Mary  must  beat  her  way  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  home  again  with  wool  and  gold  and  stiver.  And  the  swift  Racer 
must  quickly  bnng  the  figs  and  prunes  and  raisins,  and  the  oranges  and 
lemons  that  will  spoil  if  they  are  too  long  on  the  way. 

So  children  may  play  at  the  carrying  trade,  and  so  their  fathers  and  uncles 
may  work  at  it  in  earnest ;  and  so  abo  hundreds  of  little  workers  are  busy 
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all  the  world  over  in  another  carrying  trade  which  keeps  you  and  me 
alive  ftx)m  day  to  day ;  and  yet  we  scarcely  think  at  all  how  it  is  going  on, 
or  stop  to  thank  the  hands  that  feed  us. 

England  and  Italy  are  kingdoms,  France  is  an  empire,  and  the  United 
States  a  republic,  and  they  all  engage  in  this  business  and  are  constantly 
sending  goods  one  to  another ;  but  there  are  other  kingdoms,  not  put  down 
on  any  map,  that  are  just  as  busy  as  they,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  work 

too. 

The  earth  is  one  kingdom,  the  water  another,  and  there  is  the  great 
republic  of  the  gases  surrounding  us  on  every  side,  only  we  can't  see  it 
because  its  inhabitants  have  the  fairy  gift  of  walking  invisible.  Each  of 
these  kingdoms  has  products  to  export,  and  is  all  ready  to  trade  with  the 
others,  if  only  some  one  will  supply  the  means ;  just  as  the  Frenchmen 
might  stand  on  their  shores  and  hold  out  to  us  wines  and  prunes  and  silks 
and  muslins,  and  we  might  stand  on  our  shores  and  hold  out  gold  and 
silver  to  them,  and  yet  could  make  no  exchange,  because  there  were  no 
ships  to  carry  the  goods  across.  ^'  Ah,"  you  may  say,  "  that  is  not  at  all 
the  case  here ;  for  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water  are  all  close  to  each 
other  and  close  to  us,  and  there  is  no  need  of  ships ;  we  can  exchange 
hand  to  hand." 

But  here  comes  a  difficulty.  Read  carefully,  and  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand it  Here  is  Ruth,  a  little  growing  girl,  who  wants  phosphate  of  lime 
to  build  bones  with  ;  for  as  she  grows  of  course  her  bones  must  grow  too. 
Very  well,  I  answer,  there  is  plenty  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  earth  ;  she 
can  have  all  she  wants.  Yes,  but  does  Ruth  want  to  eat  earth? — do  you  ? 
—  does  anybody  ?  Certainly  not ;  so,  although  the  food  she  needs  is  close 
beside  her,  even  under  her  feet,  she  cannot  get  it  any  more  than  we  can 
get  the  French  goods,  excepting  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade.  Where 
now  are  the  little  ships  that  shall  bring  to  Ruth  the  phosphate  of  lime  she 
needs  and  cannot  reach,  although  it  lies  in  her  own  Other's  field  ?  Let 
me  show  you  how  her  fisither  can  build  the  ships  that  will  bring  it  to  her. 
He  must  go  out  into  that  field  and  plant  wheat-seeds,  and  as  they  grow 
every  little  ear  and  kernel  gathers  up  phosphate  of  lime  and  becomes  a 
tiny  ship  fireighted  with  what  his  little  daughter  needs.  When  that  wheat 
is  ground  into  fiour  and  made  into  bread,  Ruth  will  eat  what  she  could  n't 
have  been  willing  to  taste  unless  the  useful  little  ships  of  the  wheat-field 
had  brought  it  to  her. 

Now  let  us  send  to  the  republic  of  the  gases  for  some  supplies,  for  we 
cannot  live  without  carbon  and  oxygen ;  and  although  we  do  breathe  in 
oxygen  with  every  breath  we  draw,  we  also  need  to  receive  it  in  other  ways ; 
so  the  sugar-cane  and  the  maple-trees  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  for  us, 
taking  in  carbon  and  oxygen  by  their  leaves  and  sending  it  through  their 
bodies,  and  when  it  reaches  us  it  is  sugar,  —  and  a  very  pleasant  food  to 
most  of  3^u,  I  dare  say. 

But  we  cannot  take  all  we  need  of  these  gases  in  the  form  of  sugar,  and 
there  are  many  other  ships  that  will  bring  it  to  us.    The  com  will  gather 
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it  up  and  offer  it  in  the  form  of  meal  or  of  corn-starch  puddings ;  or  the  grass 
wUl  bring  it  to  the  cow,  since  you  and  I  refuse  to  take  it  from  the  grass 
ships,  but  the  cow  offers  it  to  us  again  in  the  form  of  milk,  and  we  do  not 
think  of  refusing ;  or  the  butcher  offers  it  to  us  in  the  form  of  bee^  and 
we  do  not  say,  "  No." 

Alice  wants  some  india-rubber  shoes.  Do  you  think  the  kingdoms  of 
air  and  water  can  send  her  a  pair  ?  The  india-rubber-tree  in  South  America 
will  take  up  water  and  separate  from  it  hydrogen,  of  which  it  is  partly 
composed,  and  adding  to  this  carbon  from  the  air,  will  make  a  gum  which 
we  can  work  into  shoes  and  balls,  buttons,  tubes,  cups, 'doth,  and  a  hundred 
other  useful  articles. 

Then,  again,  you  and  I  and  ail  of  us  must  go  to  the  world  of  gases  for 
nitrogen  to  help  build  our  bodies,  to  make  muscle  and  blood  and  skin  and 
hair;  and  so  the  peas  and  beans  load  their  boat-shaped  seeds  full,  and 
bring  it  to  us  so  fresh  and  excellent  that  we  enjoy  eating  it. 

This  usefid  carrying  trade  has  also  another  branch  well  worth  looking  at. 

You  remember  hearing  how  many  soldiers  were  sick  in  war  time  at  the 
South,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  their  best  medicine  was  brought 
to  them  by  a  South  American  tree  that  gathered  up  from  the  earth  and  air 
bitter  juices  to  make  what  we  call  quinine.  Then  there  is  camphor,  which 
I  am  sure  you  have  all  seen,  sent  by  the  East  Indian  camphor-tree  to  cure 
you  when  you  are  sick ;  and  gum-arabic  and  all  the  other  g^ums,  and  castor- 
oil  and  most  of  the  other  medicines  that  you  don't  at  all  like,  all  brought 
to  us  by  the  plants. 

I  might  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  of  this,  but  I  will  only  stop  to  show  a 
little  what  we  give  back  in  payment  for  all  that  is  brought. 

When  England  sends  us  hardware  and  woollen  goods  she  expects  us  to 
repay  her  with  cotton  and  sugar,  that  are  just  as  valuable  to  us  as  hardware 
and  woollens  to  her ;  but  see  how  differently  we  treat  the  kingdoms  from 
which  the  plant-ships  are  all  the  time  bringing  us  food  and  clothes  and  medi- 
cines, etc.,  etc.  All  we  return  is  just  so  much  as  we  don't  want  to  use.  We 
take  in  good  fresh  air,  and  breathe  out  impure  and  bad.  We  throw  back  to 
the  earth  whatever  will  not  nourish  and  strengthen  us ;  and  yet  no  complaint 
comes  from  the  faithful  plants.  Do  you  wonder  ?  I  will  let  you  into  the 
secret  of  this.  The  tru^  is  that  what  is  worthless  to  us  is  really  just  the 
food  they  need  ;  and  they  don't  at  all  know  how  little  we  value  it  ourselves. 
It  is  like  the  Chinese,  of  whom  we  might  buy  rice  or  silk  or  tea,  and  pay 
them  in  rats  which  we  are  glad  to  be  rid  of,  while  they  consider  Ihem'good 
food. 

Now  I  have  given  you  only  a  peep  into  this  carrying  trade,  but  it  is 
enough  to  show  you  how  to  use  your  own  eyes  to  learn  more  about  it 
Look  about  you  and  see  if  you  can't  tell  as  good  a  story  as  I  have  done, 
or  a  better  one,  if  you  please. 

Author  of'  Seven  UiOe  Sisters:' 


A  Day  in  mriy  Hs^-Timt. 


A  DAY  IN  EARLY  HAY-TIME. 


SMALL  watery  clouds  begin  to  rise,  before  the  midday  hour, 
And  beaded  drops  on  water-jars  foretell  an  early  shower. 

The  house-dog  seeks  his  Gtvorite  grass  while  comity  down  the  lane, 
And  tree-toads  in  the  poplar  boughs  are  prophesying  rain. 

The  quail  since  early  morning  hours  has  i»ped  hb  song,  "Mora  wet!" 
And  cuckoos  in  the  maple  grove  are  singing  "cuckoo"  yet 

The  mower  drops  his  scythe,  and  wipes  the  sweat  from  off  his  brow ; 
Two  loads  of  choicest  clover  hay  are  ready  for  the  mow. 

"Be  quick  and  get  the  ox-team,  John!  —  Frank,  harness  up  Old  Cray  I 
And  James  may  leave  off  spreading  swaths,  and  tumble  up  the  hay." 

A  dark  cloud  with  its  watery  folds  now  meets  the  fanner's  eye, 
And  mutterings  indistinct  are  heard  along  the  western  sky. 
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Soon  John  comes  hurrying  to  the  field,  with  "  Get  up,  Star  I  gee,  Bright ! 
The  stalwart  form  of  Farmer  Day  is  almost  lost  to  sight. 

The  hay  goes  on  the  rick  so  &st  that  John  cries,  ''Father,  stop. 
And  let  me  lay  the  comers  out  and  bind  them  at  the  top!" 

"  Be  quick,  then,  for  the  shower  is  nigh !  —  't  will  never  do  to  let 
This  clover  hay,  so  sweet  and  dry,  be  spoilt  by  getting  wet." 

And  standing  in  the  grateful  shade  beneath  the  apple-bough, 
The  ^umer  wipes  the  sweat  again  from  off  his  heated  brow. 

One  load  is  safely  in  the  bam,  and  one  upon  the  wain. 
While  just  across  the  meadow-lot  comes  on  the  drifting  rain. 

A  large  drop  &lls  upon  the  hat,  another  on  the  hand. 
And  now  the  tempest  wildly  breaks  upon  the  thirsty  land 

The  other  load  is  in,  hurrah !  and,  ranged  along  the  bay, 

The  men  and  boys  lie  stretched  at  ease,  upon  the  new-mown  hay. 

The  sun  in  splendor  breaks  again  upon  the  waiting  eye, 
And  lo  I  a  painted  bow  appears  and  spans  the  eastern  sky. 

And  Farmer  Day  in  evening  prayer  thanks  God  with  hearty  praise 
For  vernal  sun,  and  summer  rain,  and  plenteous  harvest  days. 


>9 


"BOTH    AND    NEITHER." 

great-gran'ha's  story. 

" /^ REAT-GRAN'MA,"  said  little  Daisy  one  evening,  "please  tell  us 

^^  a  story.*! 

"  Hoot-toot  I  Have  you  come  a  thousand  miles,  away  out  West,  to  hear 
stories  from  an  old  woman  who  was  n*t  bom  in  this  century  ?  " 

"  That  *s  cause  why,"  said  Robin,  leaving  his  building^blocks  in  a  zigzag 
fence,  like  the  worm-fences  on  great-uncle's  farm. 

"  O  yes  t  an  old  story  like  you,  that  was  n't  bom  in  this  cent'ry,"  coaxed 
Daisy. 

«  Well,  what  shall  it  be  about  ?  " 

'*  O,  *  once  upon  a  time,* "  said  Daisy. 

"  Hoot-toot  I  off  with  you  to  your  fairy-books." 
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'*  O,  well,  then,  great-gran'ma,  tell  about  bears." 

"'  No,"  said  Robin,  '*  tell  about  Injins,  —  dreadful  Injins  with  stone  hatch- 
ets in  their  belts." 

<<  Well,"  said  great-gran'ma,  ^  I  will  tell  you  about  both,  and  yet  about 
neither." 

"  How  can  you  ?  "  asked  Daisy.    '*  Is  it  a  riddle  ?  " 

"Wait  and  see;  and  you  mustn't  interrupt  me  while  I  am  telling  the 
story.    When  I  was  a  little  girl — " 

"  O,  that  is  just  as  nice  as  '  once  upon  a  time,' "  said  Daisy. 

"  But  you  interrupt  me,"  said  great-gran'ma. 

Daisy  looked  a  little  ashamed,  and  great-gran'ma  began  again,  —  "  When 
I  was  a  little  girl,  about  as  big  as  Daisy  —  " 

"  Were  you  ever  as  little  as  Daisy,  great-gran'ma  ?  "  asked  Robin. 

'*  Yes,  I  was,  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  My  cheeks  were  as  round 
and  smooth  as  Daisy's,  and  my  eyes  were  as  bright  and  my  hair  was  as 
brown  as  hers.  But  I  must  go  on  with  the  story.  When  I  was  a  little  girl 
about  as  big  as  Daisy,  my  &ther  lived  in  Western  New  York,  which  was 
then  a  very  wild  country.  The  thick,  dark  woods  were  all  around  us,  and 
they  were  full  of  bears  and  wolves,  and  savage  Indians.  In  the  winter  my 
father  and  brothers  trapped  beaver  and  otter  and  mink  for  their  fine,  soft  fur, 
and  early  in  the  spring  they  carried  the  skins  to  the  settlement,  forty  miles 
0%  and  exchanged  them  for  salt,  gunpowder,  seeds,  and  other  necessary 
things. 

"  One  frosty  spring  night,  while  our  father  and  oldest  brother  were  gone 
on  this  journey  to  the  settlement,  we  sat  round  a  bright  fire  in  a  wide  open 
fireplace  parching  com,  and  guessing  riddles,  and  talking  about  father's 
coming  home,  and  what  we  would  name  the  new  cow  he  was  going  to  bring 
with  him.  Mother  was  very  much  afraid  of  bears  and  Indians,  and  always 
anxious  while  father  and  Brother  John  were  away.  That  evening  she 
seemed  more  anxious  than  usual.  We  had  all  learned,  even  the  baby,  to  be 
quiet  in  an  instant  when  mother  ssdd  '  Sh-sh-sh ! '  as  she  did  many  times 
that  evening.  Then  she  would  stand  on  a  bench  and  listen  at  a  chink  high 
up  in  the  wall,  or  lie  down  with  her  ear  at  the  crack  under  the  door.  And 
once  she  took  up  the  gun  which  father  had  left  with  her,  and  examined  it 
to  make  sure  it  was  all  right  and  ready  to  be  fired  oiE  At  last  she  said, 
*Be  quiet  now,  children,  while  I  put  the  baby  to  sleep.  Girls,  jom  may 
take  your  knitting  and  see  how  many  rounds  you  can  knit  Put  in  a  mark 
where  you  begin,  so  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  counting.  Boys,  you  may 
shell  that  basket  of  corn  to  make  the  hominy  to-morrow,  and  see  who  will 
get  the  biggest  pile  of  cobs.' 

^  Well,  there  we  sat  on  our  low  benches  round  the  nice  fire,  very  quiet 
and  very  busy,  talking  only  in  whispers,  and  mother  singing  little  song 
to  the  baby,  when  there  came  a  strange  noise  right  over  our  heads,  —  creaky 
creaky  creak.  Mother  stopped  smging  and  we  all  hstened.  Creaky  creaky 
cracky  came  the  noise  again.  Mother  gave  the  baby  to  our  oldest  sister 
and  ran  for  the  gun.  <  Keep  very  still ! '  she  whispered.  *  It  is  something 
on  the  roof.' 
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"  <  Is  it  a  Injun,  muwer  ?  'asked  our  little  brother,  hia  &t  fiice  all  IcBOtted 
up  with  trying  to  keep  from  crying. 

<<  <  No,  Bobby,  it 's  only  a  bear,  I  think.  Mother  will  shoot  it  if  it  comes 
to  the  ladder.'    Cracky  cra-ack  croHi-^tck  /  went  the  noise  again. 

«<  I.i-injins  ! '  said  our  big  sister,  and  she  shook  so  she  half  waked  little 
Sarah. 

^  <  Stop  that,  Patty,  and  keep  the  baby  still  I '  said  mother.  <  Billy,  lay 
some  fat  pine  on  the  fire ;  and,  Nanny,  bring  the  bear's  grease  to  throw  on 
too,  if  anything  tries  to  come  down  chimney.' 

"  Cra-a-acky  cracky  thumps  raitU^ty-bamg  i  Something  heavy  had  pounced 
upon  the  loose  floor  of  the  loft 

<&<  I.i.i.injins  1'  said  our  big  sister,  and  her  teeth  went  chatUr^  chaitery 
so  you  might  have  heard  them  out  of  doors. 

<<  We  all  looked  right  at  mother.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  — 
only  a  spot  about  as  big  and  as  red  as  a  cherry  in  the  middle  of  each  cheek ; 
and  her  eyes  were  like  a  caf  s  in  the  dark.  All  at  once  there  came  a  little 
tapy  tapy  tapy  tapy  tap,  right  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  <  Blood  1 '  said  Billy,  in  a  very  hoarse  whisper,  pointing  to  a  little  pool 
on  the  floor. 

<<  <  It 's  killed  by  the  fidl  1 '  said  mother.  She  went  up  close  and  looked 
at  the  pool.  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  Quite  a  stream  was  run- 
ning now.  All  on  a  sudden  mother's  face  changed,  and  she  put  her  finger 
into  the  stream  and  tasted  it  Then  she  ran  and  put  the  gun  in  its  place. 
<  Nanny,'  said  she, '  bring  a  gourd  quick !  and  catch  the  molasses !  Patty, 
lay  the  baby  on  the  bed,  and  you  and  Billy  come  up  the  ladder  with  me. 
The  maple  sugar  has  £sdlen  down  and  the  bag  must  be  burst,  the  molasses 
runs  out  so  fast' 

<<  Then  we  aU  began  to  laugh  and  to  talk  all  at  once,  and  to  tell  What 
we  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  bear  or  an  Indian. 

''  Patty  was  so  long  putting  little  Sarah  down  that  modier  had  to  call  her 
again,  and  Billy  showed  his  head  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  called  out, 
'  I-i-i-injins  ! '  Then  Patty  said  Billy  had  put  so  much  &t  pine  on  the  fire 
to  keep  out  one  bear  that  we  woukl  have  to  unbar  the  door  to  get  cool 
and  so  let  in  all  the  bears  in  the  woods. 

<'  But  Billy  said  that  bears  never  came  near  a  fire,  and  nothing  would 
come  in  but  <  I-i-i-injins  ! '  So  we  came  out  of  our  fright  with  a  great  deal 
of  merriment,  and  the  moist  new  sugar  was  tied  up  in  a  stout  doth  and 
hung  on  a  large  pole  near  the  floor,  with  the  sugar-trough  under  it  again 
to  catch  what  syrup  would  drip  through.  It  had  been  hung  before  on  two 
small  poles  near  the  roof,  and  these  had  become  dry  and  would  n't  bear  the 
weight  of  the  sugar  any  longer.  So  they  creaked  and  cracked,  and  thump 
came  the  sugar  on  the  floor,  and  the  broken  poles  rattled  down  after  it. 
And  now,  Robin  and  Daisy,  what  is  this  story  about  ?  ^ 

"  I-i-i-injins !»  said  Daisy. 

*«  No,"  said  Robin,  "about  a  bear." 

"  Why  not  about  Indians  ?"  asked  great-gran'ma. 
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^^Qiuse  there  was  n't  an  Indian,"  said  Robin. 

^  There  was  n't  any  bear  either/'  said  Daisy. 

<<0, 1  know/'  cried  Robin,  standing  up  very  straight^  <'  it  is  about  ^both 
and  neither  /  ^  ^^ 

Daisy  nodded  her  head  a  great  many  times,  and  was  just  going  to  ask  if 

they  got  home  safe  with  the  cow,  when  the  dock  struck  eight  and  mamma 

came  in  to  take  the  children  to  bed. 

Mrs*  W,  A,  Lawrence, 


MY   ANT'S    COW. 

MY  Ant  lives  in  the  country  and  keeps  a  cow.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that,  although  I  have  always  known  she  was  a  most  interesting  per- 
son, I  never  went  to  see  her  until  last  week.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have 
gone  then,  if  I  had  not  found  an  account  of  her,  and  her  house,  and  her 
cow,  in  a  book  which  I  was  reading. 

^  Dear  me,"  said  I,  <*and  there  she  has  been  living  so  near  me  all  this 
time,  and  I  never  have  been  to  call  on  her."  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  much 
worse  than  that;  I  had  often  met  her  in  the  street,  and  had  taken  such  a 
dislike  to  her  looks  that  I  always  brushed  by  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
speaking  to  her.  But  I  knew  that  she  had  never  taken  any  notice  of  me, 
so  I  hoped  she  would  not  recognize  me,  if  I  went  to  call  on  her,  and  be- 
haved very  politely,  now  that  I  had  found  out  how  famous  she  had  become. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  her  house,  though  it  is  quite  large.  She 
belongs  to  a  very  peculiar  fiimily ;  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  dark ;  so  they 
have  no  windows  ih  their  houses,  only  doors ;  and  the  doors  are  nothing 
but  holes  in  the  roo£  The  houses  are  built  in  shape  of  a  mound,  and  not 
more  than  ten  inches  high ;  they  are  built  out  of  old  bits  of  wood,  dead 
leaves,  straw,  old  bones ;  in  short,  every  s(Ht  of  old  thing  that  they  find 
they  stick  in  the  walls  of  their  houses.  Their  best  rooms  are  all  down  cellar ; 
and  dark  enough  they  must  be  on  a  rainy  day,  when  the  doors  are  always 
kept  shut  tight. 

But  I  ought  to  have  told  you  about  my  Ant  herself  before  I  tdd  you 
about  her  house ;  when  you  hear  what  an  odd  person  she  is,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  know  in  what  an  outlandish  kind  of  house  she  lives.  To 
begin  with,  I  must  tell  you  that  she  belongs  to  a  most  aristocratic  family, 
and  never  does  any  work.  You  'd  never  suppose  so  to  see  her.  I  really 
think  she  is  the  queerest-looking  creature  I  ever  met  In  the  first  place, 
her  skin  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  darker  than  an  Indian's,  and  she  has 
six  legs.  Of  course  she  can  walk  three  times  as  £ast  as  if  she  had  only 
two, — but  I  would  rather  go  slower  and  be  more  like  other  people.  She 
has  frightful  jaws,  with  which  she  does  all  sorts  of  things  besides  eating. 
She  uses  them  for  tweezers,  pickaxes,  scissors,  knife  and  fork,  and  in  case 
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of  a  battle,  for  swords.  Then  she  has  growing  out  of  the  front  part  of  her 
head  two  long  slender  horns,  which  she  keeps  moving  about  continually 
in  all  directions,  and  with  \^hich  she  touches  everything  she  wishes  to 
understand.  The  first  thing  she  does,  when  she  meets  you,  is  to  bend 
both  these  horns  straight  towards  you,  and  feel  of  you  all  over.  It  is  quite 
disagreeable,  almost  as  bad  as  shaking  hands  with  strangers. 

My  Ant's  name  is  Formica  RufsL  If  I  knew  her  better  i  should  call  her 
Ant  Ru,  for  short  But  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  know  her  very  well ;  she 
evidently  does  not  like  to  be  intimate  with  anybody  but  her  own  family ; 
and  I  don't  so  much  wonder,  for  I  never  was  in  any  house  so  overrun  with 
people  as  hers  is.  I  wondered  how  they  knew  themselves  apart  When  I 
went  to  see  her  last  week  I  found  her  just  going  out,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
that  was  one  reason  she  did  n't  take  any  more  notice  of  me. 

^*  How  do  you  do,  Ant?"  said  I.  "  I  am  spending  the  summer  near  by, 
and  thought  I  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  you.  I  hear  you  have 
a  very  curious  cow,  and  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  it" 

''  Humph,"  said  she,  and  snapped  her  horns  up  and  down,  as  she  always 
does  when  she  is  displeased,  I  find. 

Then  I  realized  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  mention  in  the  first  place  that  I 
had  come  to  see  the  cow.  But  it  was  too  late  to  take  it  back.  That  is  the 
worst  of  these  awkward  truths  that  sometimes  slip  out  in  spite  of  us ;  there 
is  no  putting  them  out  of  sight  again. 

However  I  went  on,  trying  to  conciliate  her  as  well  as  I  could,  in  my 
entire  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  behavior  in  the  society  to  which  she  be- 
longed. 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  give  you  any  trouble  to  show  her  to  me.  You  must 
be  very  proud  of  having  such  a  fine  cow.  Perhaps  you  are  on  the  way  to 
milking  now,  and  if  so  I  should  be  most  happy  to  go  with  you." 

"  Humph,"  said  my  Ant  again.  At  least  I  think  that  was  what  she  said. 
It  looked  like  it  I  can't  say  that  I  heard  any  distinct  articulate  sound ; 
and  I  was  too  embarrassed  to  listen  very  attentively,  for  I  did  begin  to 
feel  that  she  might  resent  my  coming  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  her  cow, 
when  I  had  lived  to  be  an  old  woman  without  ever  going  near  her. 

But  she  turned  short  on  her  heels  (I  suppose  she  has  heels),  and  plunged 
into  the  woods  at  the  right,  stopping  and  looking  back  at  me  as  if  she 
expected  me  to  follow.  So  I  stepped  along  after  her  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  said,  "  Thank  you ;  I  suppose  this  is  the  way  to  the  pasture." 

My  Ant  said  noting,  but  went  ahead,  snapping  her  horns  furiously. 

"  O,  well,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "you  're  an  uncivil  Ant  anyhow,  if  I  have 
come  simply  out  of  curiosity.  You  might  be  a  little  more  polite  in  your 
own  house,  or  at  least  on  your  own  grounds,  which  is  the  same  thing.  I 
sha'  n't  speak  to  you  again,"  and  that 's  about  all  the  conversation  I  have 
ever  had  with  my  Ant    But  she  took  me  to  the  pasture,  and  I  saw  her  cow. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  where  the  pasture  was,  and  what  the  cow 
was ;  but  if  you  don't  believe  me,  you  can  look  in  books  written  about  such 
things,  and  they  will  convince  you  that  every  word  I  say  is  true.    The 
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pasture  was  the  stalk  of  a  green  brier ;  and  there  stood  not  only  my  Ant's 
cow,  but  as  many  as  five  hundred  others,  all  feeding  away  upon  it 
You  have  seen  millions  of  them  in  your  lives ;  I  dare  say  have  killed  them 
by  teaspoonfuls ;  for  you  must  know  that  they  were  nothing  but  little  green 
lice,  such  as  sometimes  kill  our  rose-bushes  and  we  try  in  every  possible 
way  to  get  rid  o£  Who  would  ever  suppose  there  could  be  a  race  of  crea- 
tures for  whom  these  little  green  plant-lice  could  serve  as  cows  ?  But  I 
assure  you  it  is  true,  and  if  you  live  in  the  country- you  can  see  it  for  your- 
self; but  you  will  have  to  look  through  a  ptiagnifying-glass  to  see  them 
milked.  Think  of  looking  through  a  magnifying-glass  at  anybody's  cow ! 
I  looked  at  my  Ant's  for  an  hour,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  hardly  winked,  I 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  cwous  sight 

Its  skin  was  smooth  as  satin  and  of  a  most  beautiful  light  greep  color. 
It  had  six  legs,  and  little  hooks  at  the  end,  instead  of  hoofs ;  the  oddest 
thing  of  all  was  that  the  horns  were  not  on  its  head,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  its  body,  where  the  tail  would  have  been,  if  it  had  had  a  tail  like  any 
other  cow ;  the  horns  are  hollow  tubes,  and  it  is  out  of  them  that  the  milk 
comes,  a  drop  at  a  time.  The  milk  is  meant  for  the  little  plant-lice  to  suck 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  hook  their  six  legs  on  to  stalks  and  leaves, 
and  feed  on  sap.  But  I  think  that  in  any  place  where  there  are  many  of 
my  Ant's  race,  the  little  plant-lice  must  fare  as  badly  as  poor  little  calves 
do  when  men  shut  them  up  away  from  their  mothers ;  for  the  Ants  are  so 
fond  of  this  milk  that  sometimes  they  carry  off  whole  herds  of  the  plant- 
lice  and  shut  them  up  in  chambers  in  their  houses,  and  feed  them  as  we 
do  cows  in  barns,  and  go  and  milk  them  whenever  they  please. 

''  O  dear  Ant,"  said  I  to  my  Ant,  ^*  do  pray  milk  your  cow.  I  have  such 
a  desire  to  see  how  you  do  it" 

She  did  not  appear  to  understand  me,  and  I  dare  say  if  she  had  she  would 
not  have  done  it  any  sooner.  But  presently  I  saw  her  go  up  behind  her 
cow,  and  begin  to  tap  her  gently  on  her  back,  just  at  the  place  where  the  horns 
grew  out  The  cow  did  not  look  round  nor  stop  eating,  but  in  a  moment 
out  came  a  tiny  drop  of  liquid  from  the  tip  of  each  tube ;  my  Ant  picked 
it  up  with  her  wonderful  horns  and  whisked  it  into  her  mouth  as  quick  as 
you  would  a  sugar-plum.  Then  she  went  on  to  the  next  cow  and  milked 
that  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  a  third  one ;  she  took  only  two  drops 
from  each  one.  Perhaps  that  is  all  that  this  kind  of  cow  can  give  at  a  time. 
However,  I  think  that  for  my  Ant  to  take  that  one  drop  at  a  mouthful  was 
about  the  same  in  proportion  to  her  size  that  it  would  be  for  us  to  take  a 
gallon  at  a  swallow.  So  after  all  by  milking  her  own  cow  and  two  of  her 
neighbors'  she  made  quite  a  respectable. meaL  There  were  several  of  her 
friends  there  at  the  same  time  doing  their  milking ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  great  herd  of  cows  to  kill  my  Ant 
and  all  her  race,  if  they  chose.  But  it  is  thought  by  wise  people  who  have 
studied  these  wonderful  things  that  the  cows  are  fond  of  being  milked  in 
this  way,  and  would  be  sorry  to  be  left  alone  by  themselves. 

After  my  Ant  had  finished  her  supper,  she  stood  still  watching  the  cows 
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for  some  time.  I  thougbt  perhaps  she  would  be  In  a  better  humor  after 
having  had  so  much  to  eat,  and  might  possibly  feel  like  talking  with  me.  But 
I  was  determined  not  to  speak  first  So  1  sat  still  and  tried  to  look  as  if  I 
did  Dot  care  whether  she  spoke  or  not,  for  I  have  observed  that  that  is  the 
surest  way  to  make  sullen  and  contrary  people  talk.  But  she  never  once 
opened  her  mouth,  though  I  think  I  sat  there  a  good  hour  and  a  halC  At 
last  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  as  I  bad  quite  a  long  walk  to  take,  I  knew 
I  must  go,  or  I  should  not  get  home  in  time  for  my  own  supper  of  milk. 

" Good  night,  Ant,"  said  I.  "I  have  had  a  charming  visit.  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  indeed  for  showing  me  your  cow.  I  think  she  is  the 
most  wonderful  creature  I  ever  saw.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you 
at  my  house," 

"  Humph,"  said  roy  Ant, 

H.H. 
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LITTLE   AGNES'S    ADVENTURE. 

AGNES  lived  in  a  small  wooden  house,  alone  with  her  grandmother. 
One  day  the  old  lady  grew  sick ;  she  did  not  get  up  to  do  her  usual 
work,  but  had  the  long  curtains  drawn  around  her  high  bedstead  and  hardly 
spoke. 

In  the  evening  the  child  sat  for  a  long  time  reading,  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  in  Grimm's  Fairy-book,  about  ghosts  and  witches  and  frightful 
rogues  and  wicked  men.  The  warm  air  came  through  the  window,  and 
little  flying  creatures  with  it,  —  millers  with  powdery  wings,  and  many  other 
insects,  attracted  by  the  light  It  grieved  Agnes  to  see  them  lie,  singed 
and  struggling,  upon  the  table,  after  passing  through  the  flame ;  so  she 
blew  it  out,  and,  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  looked  out  into  the  still  night. 

Suddenly  she  heard  her  grandmother's  voice,  and  stepping  to  the  bedside 
she  said,  lovingly,  "  Do  you  want  anything,  grandmother  ? " 

"  I  want  the  doctor,  child." 

"  To-night,  grandmother  ?  " 

"  This  morning ;  now." 

<*It  is  night,  grandmother.  It  is  the  moon  that  makes  the  room  so 
bright" 

"Alas!"  said  the  grandmother  with  a  moan,  "I  thought  the  morning 
had  come." 

Soon  afterwards,  seeing  Agnes  still  standing  by  her  bedside,  she  took 
the  little  £ace  between  her  hands,  and  kissing  it  said,  '^Good  night,  little 
Agnes.    Go  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  .  It  is  late  for  you  to  be  watching." 

Agnes  closed  the  curtain  and  began  to  undress.  She  unpinned  the  hand- 
kerchief about  her  neck  and  untied  her  little  checked  apron.  Then  she 
stopped ;  she  did  not  quite  like  to  go  to  bed  and  leave  her  grandmother  so 
lonely  all  the  night 

"  Time  seems  so  long  when  one  is  sick ;  I  wish  the  doctor  were  here ! " 
she  thought :  '*  perhaps  he  could  do  something  to  make  her  sleep." 

She  thought  of  the  long  way  to  the  doctor's  house :  "  To-morrow,  early, 
I  will  go ;  but  even  then  I  may  not  find  him  at  home ;  he  goes  so  early 
sometimes  to  the  sick  people,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Suddenly  she  thrilled  with  excitement.  "I  might  go  to-night!"  she 
thought  Her  heart  beat  quickly ;  she  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked 
once  more  into  the  night  It  was  bright  and  lovely ;  the  moon  had  risen, 
round  and  clear,  and  the  pathway  from  the  door  was  quite  light,  —  not  light 
as  in  the  daytime,  when  the  green  grass  and  bright-colored  flowers  made 
it  look  gay  in  the  sunshine,  but  with  a  quiet  distinctness  like  that  of  a 
photograph. 

Agnes  went  back  to  the  bedside.  ^  Grandmother,"  she  said,  sofUy,  <<  I 
am  going  now  for  the  doctor." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid,  my  little  Agnes  ?  " 
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<'  The  night  is  clear  and  the  moon  is  up.    Good  by,  dear  grandmother.' 

<<  Take  your  shawl  with  you,  and  do  not  stay  long,  my  child." 

'<  Indeed,  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Agnes  stepped  out  into  the  path.  She  knew  the  way  she  must  take,  and 
what  a  long  and  lonely  way  it  was.  She  was  glad  that  the  moon  was  rising 
instead  of  setting,  that  she  might  have  its  light  to  go  and  come. 

On  she  went,  —  past  the  apple-orchard,  past  the  evergreen  grove,  past 
the  damp  fields  where  the  fireflies  were  dancing  and  shining,  past  the  old 
school-house  with  its  closed  green  shutters ;  and  here  the  footpath  ended 
in  the  broad,  open  road. 

Agnes  did  not  feel  so  easy  in  the  road.  She  walked  over  the  footpath 
every  day  on  her  way  to  school  and  home  again,  but  she  had  seldom  been 
on  the  public  road,  and  never  alone. 

She  went  a  little  ^ter,  and  yet  faster,  until  her  walk  was  changed  to 
a  run ;  and  she  ran  on  until  she  lost  her  breath  and  was  forced  to  sit  down 
on  a  stone  by  the  wayside  to  rest 

Just  then  something  brushed  across  her  hand, — she  sprang  up  and 
screamed.  It  was  only  a  low,  hanging  branch  of  the  tree  under  which  she 
was  sitting.  She  turned  and  walked  on  quickly  ;  her  heart  beat  £Eist ;  she 
thought  of  the  horrible  witches  about  whom  she  had  been  reading.  At 
home,  with  her  grandmother  near,  she  had  laughed  to  herself  as  she  read  ; 
but  here  it  was  different 

The  wind  in  the  tree-tops  made  her  shiver  and  flush  with  heat ;  the  trees 
took  strange  and  dreadful  forms.  Should  she  turn  back  and  run  home 
again?  She  stood  still.  Then  the  thought  of  her  grandmother,  so  sick 
and  waiting  for  the  comfort  she  could  bring,  gave  her  fi*esh  resolution. 
She  looked  neither  forward  nor  back,  but,  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
in  fi'ont  of  her  feet,  sped  along. 

Presently  she  came  to  a-  spot  where  two  roads  crossed  each  other ;  she 
looked  up  then,  to  be  sure  which  one  she  must  take ;  and  in  the  silence 
and  clearness  of  the  night  she  began  to  be  ashamed  of  her  fears.  She  walked 
on  steadily,  not  in  breathless  haste,  not  in  fearful  delay,  but  calmly  and 
steadily. 

Into  her  mind,  unbidden,  came  the  words,  ''  The  Lord  is  my  light  and 
my  salvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  the  Lord  is  t^e  strength  of  my  life ;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?" 

The  words  first  sounded  in  her  mind ;  then  she  sang  them,  sofUy  at  first, 
but  soon  with  a  louder  voice  and  music  in  it ;  she  was  happy,  and  no  longer 
fearful. 

"  Ah  !  here  is  the  poplar-tree ;  now  I  am  near  the  bridge,"  she  said.  And 
she  smiled,  for  the  great  part  of  her  walk  was  over ;  the  doctor's  house  was 
not  far  from  the  bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

She  felt  cold ;  the  wind  was  rising.  She  unfolded  the  shawl  on  her  arm 
and  wrapped  it  round  her.  It  was  darker,  too ;  clouds  had  gathered,  and 
some  thm  ones  were  already  passing  over  the  moon.  She  quickened  her 
pace  to  escape  the  coming  storm. 
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A  great  drop  fell  on  her  &ce;  then  another,  and  another.  She  could 
but  just  trace  the  line  of  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  road.  She  would  have 
run,  but  the  darkness  hindered  her. 

Soon  she  heard  the  river'as  it  swept  under  the  bridge ;  heard  it,  but  could 
not  see  it,  for  the  light  of  the  moon  was  gone.  Slowly  she  went  now,  step 
by  step,  with  the  utmost  care,  stretching  out  her  hands  blindly  before  her. 
She  felt  so  helpless  in  the  darkness  that  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  was  about  to  sit  down  because  it  was  so  hard  to  find  the  way,  when 
suddenly  she  touched  the  railing.  Gladly  she  took  it  for  her  guide,  and, 
slipping  her  hand  along  upon  it,  stepped  confidently  on  the  bridge.  She 
shut  her  eyes,  for  they  ached,  straining  and  staring  in  vain  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

A  flash  of  4ightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  made 
her  tremble  and  cling  to  the  railing.  She  had  hardly  time  to  think  before 
a  second  fiash  showed  her  that  she  stood  upon  the  brink  of  death.  She 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  railing,  —  on  a  few  planks  which  had  been  left 
projecting  beyond  it.  Past  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  was  no  such 
projection  ;  another  step,  and  she  would  have  plunged  into  the  water. 

Light  as  her  hold  had  been  a  moment  before  upon  the  wooden  support, 
it  was  close  and  clinging  now.  With  a  sick  and  fainting  heart  she  turned 
and  crept,  O  so  cautiously !  back  to  the  road,  where  she  dropped  on  her 
knees,  weak  and  helpless. 

After  a  few  dreadful  moments  the  dutiful  little  girl  roused  herself  again 
to  her  task ;  rather,  to  choose  between  her  tasks,  for  she  knew  not  whether 
to  turn  and  go  home  or  to  dare  again  the  fearfiil  river. 

The  rain  came  down  heavily ;  and  she  was  almost  gratefiil  for  it,  since 
in  its  rush  and  patter  she  could  no  longer  hear  the  terrible  rush  of  the  water. 
She  thought  with  longing  of  her  home.  She  said  to  herself  that  her  grand- 
mother, if  she  could  see  her  now,  would  surely  call  her  back. 

"  Ah,  if  I  should  be  drowned ! "  she  thought ;  "  that  would  be  worse  for 
grandmother  than  if  the  doctor  never  came." 

But  this  she  knew  was  a  mere  excuse. 

'<  I  shall  not  be  drowned,  —  there  is  no  danger  this  time  ;  it  is  only  that 
I  am  so  afraid  of  the  bridge." 

And  the  brave  little  girl  turned  again  in  the  darkness  to  the  terrible  river, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  cross.  This  time  she  crept  upon  hands  and 
knees  ;  she  dared  not  trust  her  feet.  She  went  slowly  and  carefully,  feeling 
with  her  fingers  the  wet  boards  to  be  sure  of  her  safety,  and  shuddering 
when  now  and  then  a  little  crack  between  them  reminded  her  of  the  river 
far  beneath.    At  last  she  felt  the  muddy  road  at  the  other  side. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  moon  again  showed  its  light ; 
the  little  girl  sprang  upon  her  feet  and  turned  in  at  the  doctor's  gate. 

The  doctor  had  been  reading  until  a  late  hour  that  night,  and  he  opened 
tht  door  himself. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  he  said.  «  What !  little  Agnes  ?  Come  in,  chUd.  How 
came  you  here  alone  }  " 
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Then  Agoes  told  bim  of  her  grandmother's  sickness,  and  begged  bim  to 
go  to  her.  He  wbistled  when  he  looked  at  her  muddy  dress ;  then  called 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Mrs.  Ainswoitb  I  wUl  yoo  come  here  a  mo- 

And  wben  his  housekeeper  came,  In  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  be  asked 
her  to  make  little  Agnes  warm  and  comfortable  while  be  prepared  to  go 
home  with  her. 

Agnes  wanted  to  say  that  she  would  rather  go  back  now,  wet  as  she  was, 
than  keep  her  grandmother  waiting ;  but,  though  the  doctor  was  a  kind 
man,  and  gentle  towards  children,  she  fett  strange  and  shy,  and  put  her 
hand  in  the  housekeeper's,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  doctor  guessed 
her  thought  and  answered  it  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

"  The  horse  must  be  harnessed,  my  dear ;  so  go  with  Mrs.  AInsworth. 
We  will  lose  no  time  ;  we  shall  drive  home  very  quickly." 

The  housekeeper  led  Agnes  into  the  kitchen,  and,  telling  her  to  sit  down, 
went  up  stairs.  Agnes  looked  up  at  the  tall  clock  in  the  comer;  it  said 
half  past  one.  She  looked  at  the  Are,  carefully  covered  for  the  night,  and 
began  to  shiver.  Soon  the  housekeeper  came  back,  and,  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  tittle  girl,  pulled  off  her  wet  sbtfes  and  stockings,  com- 
forting her  while  she  dried  the  cold  feet  and  drew  on  some  great  woollen 
stockings  of  her  own  and  a  pair  of  red  and  yellow  carpet-slippers,  much  too 
large  for  the  little  feet,  but  warm  and  thick.  Uncovering  the  fire,  she  set 
a  soup-kettle  upon  it,  and,  taking  off  Agnes's  wet  clothes,  wrapped  her  in 
garments  of  her  own.  In  a  short  time  the  soup  was  warm,  and  Agnes,  after 
eating  some  of  it,  felt  stronger  and  happier. 
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"  Such  a  fearful  thunder-storm  !  "  said  Mrs.  Ainswordi.  ''  Deary  me  ! 
Were  ii*t  you  afraid,  you  poor  little  chicken  ?  Why^  I  was  rolled  up  in  a 
feather-bed,  and  frightened  even  there.    And  you  out  through  it  all ! " 

Agnes  heard  the  doctor's  step  in  the  hall,  and  slid  down  from  her  chair. 
She  was  ready  and  glad  to  go. 

«  Why,  Mother  Bunch  !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  What  a  little  figure  of  ftin ! 
Come,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

Agnes  hung  her  head  and  blushed,  mortified  at  the  mirthful  smiles  which 
the  doctor  and  his  housekeeper  exchanged.  She  looked  down  at  the  great 
flowered  delaine  dress  pinned  across  in  front,  —  button-holes  gaping  for  the 
buttons  which  were  hidden  away  &r  beneath  on  the  other  side,  —  the  waist 
almost  long  enough  for  her  waist  and  skirt ;  and  she  hated  the  green  silk 
bright-wafered  handkerchief  which  was  knotted  around  her  neck.  Then 
she  looked  over  at  the  clothes-horse  on  which  hung  her  own  little  clothes, 
so  neat  when  she  left  her  home,  but  dirty  and  draggled  now. 

"Come,  my  dear!"  said  the  doctor,  gravely;  "you  are  the  same  little 
Agnes,  I  think,  whether  you  wear  your  own  clothes  or  Mrs.  Ainsworth's." 

Then  Agnes  smiled  again ;  his  words  reassured  her,  and  she  knew  that 
he  had  been  laughing  at  the  funny  little  picture  she  made,  and  not  at  her. 
She  shook  the  long  sleeves  down  over  her  hands,  and  walked  across  the 
kitchen,  courtesjing,  tripping  in  th^  long  skirts,  and  laughing  at  her  own 
reflection  in  the  looking-glass  between  the  windows. 

The  doctor,  lifting  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  out  and  put  her  in  the  gig« 
He  told  Mrs.  Ainsworth  not  to  sit  up,  as  he  might  be  gone  all  night ;  and, 
gathering  up  the  reins,  drove  quickly  ftiom  the  door. 

"  So  you  came  here  all  alone ;  were  n't  you  frightened,  Agnes  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  part  of  the  time,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  my  dear." 

But  Agnes  was  silent ;  though  she  cookl  feel  fear,  she  co>uld  not  describe 
it.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  sitting  in  her  grandmother's  lap,  with  no  one 
near,  she  might  have  talked  more  freely  ;  but  a  child  Hves  its  own  life  apart, 
and  even  dearest  friends  can  only  guess  what  that  busy  Ufe  of  thought  may 
be. 

"  A  four-mile  walk  such  a  night  as  this,**  said  the  doctor,  "shows  good 
courage  in  a  nine-year-old.  She  is  like  her  mother  in  that  Agnes,  you 
don't  remember  your  mother,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Hardly,  sir." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  about  her,"  said  the  doctor.  And  all  the  way  home 
he  told  Agnes  what  her  mother  used  to  do  and  say  when  she  lived  in  the 
same  little  house  that  Agnes  lived  in  now. 

When  at  last  they  drove  up  to  the  door  and  iht  doctor  carried  Agnes  in 
to  her  grandmother,  he  told  what  a  brave  little  girl  she  had  been.  And 
when  Agnes  saw  that  the  doctor's  care  an^  medicine  made  her  grandmother 
fiill  quietly  asleep^  and  the  doctor  told  her  that  he  would  stay  until  she 
woke  and  sent  the  little  girl  to  bed,  she  was  very  glad  and  happy  that  she 
had  not  given  up  her  walk  when  she  found  it  so  lonely  and  hard. 

Margant  Brenda. 
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THE    STREAMLET. 

IT  is  only  the  tiniest  stream, 
With  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
But  to  creep  from  its  mosses,  and  gleam 

In  just  a  thin  ribbon  or  two, 
Where  it  spills  from  the  rock,  and  besprinkles 
The  flowers  all  round  it  with  dew. 

I 
Half-way  up  the  hillside  it  slips 

From  darkness  out  into  the  light, 
Slides  over  the  ledges,  and  drips 

In  a  basin  all  bubbling  and  bright. 
Then  once  more,  in  the  long  meadow-grasses. 

In  silence  it  sinks  out  of  sight 

So  slender,  so  brief  in  its  course ! 

It  will  never  be  useful  or  grand, 
Like  the  waterfall  foaming  and  hoarse. 

Or  the  river  benignant  and  bland, 
That  sweeps  &r  away  through  the  valley. 

And  turns  all  the  mills  in  the  land. 

Just  a  brooklet,  so  perfect,  so  sweet, — 
Like  a  child  that  is  always  a  child  I 

A  picture  as  iaStx  and  complete. 
As  sofdy  and  peacefully  wild, 

As  if  Nature  had  only  just  made  it, 
And  laid  down  her  pencil  and  smiled. 

The  strong  eagle  perched  on  these  rocks 
And  dipped  his  proud  beak,  long  ago ; 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  fox 
Came  and  lapped  in  the  basin  below; 

By  a  hoof-printed  trail  through  the  thicket 
The  deer  used  to  pass  to  and  fro. 

Now  the  jolly  haymakers  in  June 

Bring  their  luncheon,  and  couch  on  the  cool 
Grassy  margin,  and  drink  to  the  tune 

The  brook  makes  in  the  pebble-lined  pool, — 
From  grandfather  down  to  the  youngsters 

In  haying-time  kept  out  of  school. 
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They  joke  and  tell  tales  as  they  eat. 

While,  wistftd  his  share  to  receive, 
The  dog  wags  his  tail  at  their  feet; 

Then  each  stout  mower  tucks  up  his  sleeve 
And  the  fumer  cries,  ^  Come,  boys  1 "    The  squirrel 

Dines  well  on  the  crumbs  which  they  leave. 

The  children  all  know  of  the  place. 

And  here  with  their  basket,  in  search 
Of  wild  roses,  come  Bertha  and  Grace, 

Ana  Paul  with  his  fish-pole  and  perch, 
While  the  meadow-lark  sings,  and  above  them 

The  woodpecker  drums  on  the  birch. 

Is  the  drop  the  bee  finds  in  the  clover 
More  sweet  than  the  liquor  they  quafif? 

It  drips  in  the  cup,  and  runs  over; 

•    And,  sipping  it,  spilling  it  half, — 

Hear  their  mirth !     Did  Grace  learn  of  the  brooklet 
That  low,  lisping,  crystalline  laugh  ? 

For  music  I  'm  sure  it  taught  • 

To  its  neighbor,  the  pied  bobolink, — 
Where  else  could  the  f(^low  have  caught 

That  sweet,  liquid  note,  do  you  think. 
Half  tinkle,  half  gurgle  ?    The  wren,  too, 

I  'm  certain  has-been  here  to  drink i 

O,  teach  me  3rour  song,  happy  brook! 

If  I  visit  you  yet  many  times, 
If  I  put  away  business  and  book, 

And  list  to  your  ^ry-bell  chimes. 
Will  your  freshness  breathe  into  my  verses, 

Your  music  glide  into  my  rhymes  ? 

7.  T,  Trowbridge* 


A  WONDERFUL  PARTY. 

THERE  mu  a  tattling  at  die  door  of  the  greenhouse;  Richaid,  the  gardener, 
lud  down  the  bouquet  he  was  making  to  open  it,  and  let  in  a  blast  of  cold  a.ir, 
and  a  queer  little  bodj  that  looked  like  a  great  bundle  of  shawl,  with  a  pair  of  small 
feet  at  the  bottom  of  it  At  the  top  a  veiy  rosy  little  Eace  peeped  out,  and  at  one 
side,  where  jon  might  suppose  a  hand  to  be,  hung  a  basheL 

"  More  green,  Richard,  pleaje ;  and  mamioa  says  jou  may  bring  the  lilies  as  soon 
as  you  can,"  said  a  cheery  Utile  voice. 

"And  what  kind  of  green  will  she  have?  And  how  do  yoa  find  yourself  this 
morning,  Mr.  ToodlesT"  said  the  kind-hearted  Irishman,  as  he  lifted  the  child  on 
a  table  where  he  could  see  all  around. 

"  I  'm  right  well,  and  please  to  huny,  Richard  " ;  then  as  that  did  not  seem  very 
gracious,  he  added,   "I'm  helping  mamma  so  much;  don't  you  wish  lo-ni^t  was 

"  Well,  if  the  work  was  all  done,  I  might,  bnt  I  've  enoagh  to  do  to  fill  in  the 
time,  sir.     And  won't  you  wait  and  ride  up  on  the  wheelbarrow  t " 

Toodles  looked  at  the  barrow  wiitfiilly  and  then  at  the  basket  doubtfully,  but  in 
an  instant  his  bee  cleared  up.  "  I  'II  take  the  basket  up  first,  Richard,"  he  said, 
"and  then  come  back  for  Iheride";  and  he  scampered  away  as  fast  as  the  shawl 
would  allow  the  two  little  feet  to  take  htm. 

"  I  'm  here,  Richard,"  said  the  same  little  vrnce  a  few  minutes  aQer,  "and  mam- 
ma 's  all  ready  for  the  lilies,  and  sayi  she  can  spare  me  a  little  while,  I  'te  been  so 
much  help  to  her." 

"  It 's  usefiil  you  11  be  to  me  too,  my  boy,"  sud  the  gardener,  as  he  put  the  little 
boy  on  the  barrow.  "  Now  you  hold  on  to  the  pots,  hi  they  don't  slip  off',  and  you  11  - 
be  useful  and  ornamental  too.  Hold  on  now,  and  we  11  be  to  Boston  in  less  time 
than  yon  11  think." 

As  Ihe  house  represented  Boston,  and  the  distance  was  not  quite  half  a  square, 
it  was  reached  in  a  very  ^ort  time.  Toodles  (ha  name  was  Walter,  but  everybody 
called  him  Toodles)  followed  Ridiard  into  the  hall,  where  his  mother  was  waiting 
for  them.  There  were  two  large  vases,  one  each  ^de  of  the  door,  and  in  these 
Richard  put  the  heavy  pots  with  the  lilies,  and  laid  the  cut  flowers  ready  to  be 
arranged  aroand  them.  Toodles  stood  quietly  watching  his  mother,  until,  as  she  was 
putting  the  finishing  loaches  to  her  work,  he  suddenly  asked,  "  Mamma,  who  u  com- 
ing to  the  party  tq-night ! '" 

"O,  everybody,  I  suppose,"  she  answered,  carelessly.  "You  wouldn't  know  if  I 
were  to  tell  you." 

"  1 11  tell  yon,  little  boy,"  said  a  manly  voice  behind  him  as  a  strong  pair  of  arms 
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lifted  him  tip  and  carried  Kim  into  the  dining-room.  *'  Who  was  it  we  read  aboot 
last  night  T  Cinderella  and  the  prince,  and  her  two  wicked  sisters,  and  Goody-two- 
Shoes,  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  Red  Riding-Hood,  and  the  Prince  with  the 
toft  on  his  back,  and  the  Princess  that  slept  so  long,  and  all  the  good  people ! " 

"  O  papa !  If  I  could  only  see  them  I "  and  the  little  fellow's  eyes  were  opened 
to  their  fullest  extent 

But  just  then  Uack  Martha  came  for  the  little  boy  to  get  htm  ready  for  dinner, 
so  no  one  answered  him,  and  both  iadier  and  mother  laughed,  and  then  forgot  aU 
about  it 

And  all  the  early  evening  a  very  thoughtful  little  boy  sat  staring  at  the  fire ;  puss 
came  and  nibbed  against  his  knee^  and  even  caught  hold  of  a  string  that  hung  from 
his  pocket,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  her.  The  big  rocking-horse,  that  usually  took 
him  to  Boston  and  back  each  evening  before  bedtime,  stood  with  his  head  down, 
and  the  spring  unwound  neglected  in  the  corner.  But  everybody  was  too  busy  to 
notice  him,  and  he  stayed  there  until  Martha  came  to  take  him  to  bed. 

"Martha,"  he  whispered,  as  she  was  carrying  him  up  stairs,  "Martha,  do  yoo 
think  any  one  would  see  me  if  I  were  behind  the  curtain  T '' 
Law,  chile  I  what  curtain  you  talkin'  about  T  " 
Why,  in  the  parlor,  Martha.    I  want  to  see  them  m  bad.*' 

"  Now,  you  chile,  you  just  hush,  you  'd  be  asleep  in  less  'n  no  time*  Up-sy-daisy  I 
Come  along !  off  wid  hia  do'es !  Tuck  him  up  warm  I  Now  shet  up  his  eyes  tight, 
and  I  '11  tell  him  seek  a  story  1 '' 

But  the  little  boy  was  too  excited  to  care  for  a  story  that  night,  and  Martha  herself 
was  anxious  to  get  down  stairs  again,  and  help  to  entertain  the  very  fascinating 
waiters  who  had  come  out  from  the  city  to  arrange  the  supper-table.  So  after  a  little 
while  that  seemed  very  long  to  both  of  them,  when  he  had  become  quiet,  she  slipped 
down  stairs  leaving  the  room  door  a  little  ajai^  so  that  if  she  heard  any  noise  she  could 
quickly  run  up  to  him.  However,  the  attraction  down  stairs  proved  so  strong,  that 
after  a  while  she  forgot  all  about  the  restless  little  boy  and  enjoyed  herself  as  much 
as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  he  lay  dreaming  of  his  fairy  frieads  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
things  jumbled  up  in  his  head.  And  all  the  time  he  heard  the  most  beautiful  music, 
but  it  gradually  died  away.  Then  came  a  loud  crash  that  wakened  him,  and  he  sat 
up  trembling  all  over,  with  a  faint  little  cry  for  "  mamma  " ;  but  the  noise  had  changed 
into  some  beautiful  music,  and  one  of  the  Strauss  waltzes  came  floating  up  to  him, 
mingled  with  the  hum  of  voices  and  little  laughs,  and  the  noise  of  people  dancing. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  remember,  then  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash.  Here  he 
was,  up  stairs — in  bed !  and  just  down  that  one  flight  of  steps  were  all  those  people, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  often  that  he  knew  their  stories  all  by  heart,  and  had 
thought  of  them  so  much,  that  they  seemed  like  old  friends.  He  felt  that  he  must 
see  them,  no  matter  what  was  the  consequence. 

So  he  climbed  out  of  his  crib,  and  went  quietly  down  the  back  stairs,  holding  hia 
long  night-gown  away  from  his  bare  little  feet,  through  the  dimly  lighted  large  dining* 
room,  where  he  did  stop  for  a  minute  to  stare  at  the  table  with  its  pyramids  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  —  out  of  a  side  door,  along. a  passage  into  which  a  door  opened  from 
the  parlor.  Fortunately  the  door  was  ajar,  and  no  one  was  in  the  entry  to  interf^ 
with  him ;  so  he  knelt  down  on  the  soft  carpet  and  peeped  through  the  crack  in  the 
door.  How  his  heart  did  beat  I  There  they  were  sure  enough.  Right  in  front  of 
him  was  a  pretty  little  girl  with  yellow  curls,  in  a  short  blue  silk  dress.     He  could 
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see  the  toe  of  one  of  her  white  shoes,  and  very  naturally  mistook  it  for  her  stock- 
ing. 

"That  must  be  Goody-two-Shoes,"  he  said  to  himself ;  ''but  I  think  she  might 

have  found  another  shoe  to  wear  here." 

>  Near  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  thx^  ladies  talking.  One,  with  a  very  sweet, 
pleasant  face  and  soft  brown  hair,  in  a  long  gauzy  white  dress  was  Cinderella ;  one 
of  the  others,  who  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful  crimson  silk  trimmed  very  much 
with  white  lace,  but  who,  unfortunately,  had  a  very  red  complexion,  of  course,  must 
be  one  of  the  wicked  sisters ;  the  third  one  was  the  princess  who  made  a  ladder  of 
her  hair  for  the  prince  to  climb  in  at  the  tower  window.  Her  hair  was  still  plaited, 
but  was  twisted  into  a  mass  at  the  back  of  her  head,  so  large  it  was  a  wonder  how 
she  could  carry  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  still  hung  down  over  her  shoulders. 

In  a  comer  stood  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  in  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  a 
star  on  the  shoulder.  He  was  talking  to  the  good  girl  who  worked  so  hard  for  the 
cross  old  fairy  and  went  out  at  the  right  doOr,  where  the  gold  poured  down  on  her. 
Some  of  the  gold-dust  was  still  in  her  hair. 

Prince  Riquit  with  the  tuft  was  there,  but  he  was  dressed  very  plainly  in  black, 
not  a  bit  like  the  gay  suit  he  wore  in  the  picture.  All  around  the  room  were  lots 
of  people  Toodles  did  not  know.  "  They  must  come  from  the  back  of  the  book," 
he  stud,  again  to  himself,  after  an  anxious  but  vain  search  for  the  '*fair  one  with  the 
golden  locks,"  and  "Red  Riding-Hood."  He  wondered  if  they  could  be  in  the 
library,  and  thought  he  'd  go  and  look,  but  just  at  that  moment  Bluebeard  came  up 
to  Cinderella's  sister,  and  she  seemed  so  pleased  that  Toodles  thought  perhaps  he 
might  marry  her.     It  would  serve  her  right  I 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer  danced  with  Cinderella,  and  they  stopped  right  under  the 
large  chandelier.  O,  how  pretty  she  looked  as  she  stood  there  1  Toodles  fell  in  love 
with  her,  head  over  heels,  and  thought  next  to  his  mother  she  was  the  prettiest  lady 
in  the  world.  But,  while  he  was  admiring  her  with  all  his  heart,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  something  that  made  his  blood  run  cold.  It  was  an  Ogre,  of  course,  for  the  face 
had  a  great  scar  on  it,  and  a  pair  of  dark  spectacles  over  the  eyes  made  the  white 
face  seem  whiter  stilL  The  black  hair  was  cut  so  short  that  no  one  could  possibly 
have  caught  hold  of  it,  and  the  round  head  was  as  shining  as  a  man's  head  could  be. 

It  was  dreadful,  for  he  came  right  up  to  Cinderella  and  she  looked  at  him  S9 
sweetly ;  even  Jack  was  deceived,  for  they  shook  hands.  Toodles's  interest  in  this 
group  was  so  great  that  he  soon  forgot  all  die  rest 

Presently  Jack  went  off  to  talk  to  some  one  else,  and  in  a  few  moments  Cinderella 
unsuspectingly  put  her  hand  in  the  Ogre's  arm,  and  they  walked  into  the  conserva- 
tory together.  Of  course  he  was  going  to  kill  her  and  eat  her  up  in  there.  Behind 
the  large  orange-tree  was  a  space  where  Toodles  had  hidden  away  many  a  time, 
and  there  the  Ogre  would  take  her  and  eat  her  up,  and  no  one  would  see  him. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  the  St  George  who  fought  the 
Dragon,  and  all  his  other  heroes  together,  could  not  surpass  that  in  Toodles's  trem- 
bling litde  body.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Gathering  up  his  night-gown,  away 
from  his  bare  Utde  feet  with  one  hand,  he  rushed  among  the  surprised  guests  up  to 
his  mother,  seized  her  dress  with  the  other  hand,  and  tried  to  draw  her  toward  the 
conservatory. 

"  O  mamma,  come  I  please  come  I "  he  screamed.  *'  Quick  !  He 's  going  to 
eat  her  up  !    O,  please  come !    O  —  " 

**  Why,  Walter  1    What  is  the  matter?"  said  his  astonished  mother,  as  she  fol- 
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lowed  him  into  the  conservatoiy  and  picked  him  up  in  her  armi,     "  Vou  'U  catch  • 
dieftdful  cold  ]  wh^  are  you  doing  out  of  bed  I    And  where 's  Maiiba  I " 


But  he  was  deaT  to  all  her  questions.  Just  then  he  caught  ft  glimpse  of  Miss 
Thoresby  and  Major  Crailt  admiring  some  fcms.  "O,  1  ain  so  glad!  There  she 
is  I "  he  screamed,  slni^Ung  oul  of  his  mother's  arms  and  running  up  to  the  aston- 
ished young  lady.  "  Come  right  out ! "  he  said,  trying  lo  put  his  ann  ftround  her. 
"  Come  1  quick  I  he  's  going  to  eat  you  up  !  " 

"O  Walter!  what  are  you  doing!  I  never  saw  the  child  so  excited  befoic. 
Come  and  tell  mamm'a  what's  the  matter."  But  for  the  Gist  time  in  his  life  the 
mother's  voice  had  no  control  over  hini.  At  this  crisis,  fortunately,  the  father  came 
in  and  took  the  little  boy  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  up  stairs.  The  feeling  of 
perfect  safety  was  so  great,  and  the  nervous  reaction  was  so  strong,  ihat  it  took  a  long 
while  to  get  him  calm  enough  to  tell  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  whole  story  had  been  told  with  a  great  many  tears  and 
■obs,  and  the  lililc  boy  lay  exhausted  in  his  father's  arms,  apparently  almost  asleep, 
he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  asked,  ' '  O  papn  t  how  did  he  come  here  !  He  is 
an  Ogre,  is  n't  he!" 

"  Well,  yesi  I  suppose  so  I  All  men  are  a  little  ogre-ish  at  fiist,  I  think.  Shall 
I  tell  you  about  him  !  Well,  once  there  was  a  handsome  young  Ogre,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Cinderella,  and  he  thought  she  was  so  good  and  so  beautiful,  that  he  niadc 
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up  his  mind  to  tiy  and  be  as  good  as  possible,  and  perhaps  she  might  learn  to  love 

him.     So  while  he  was  wondering  what  he  ooald  do  that  would  make  him  worthy 

of  her,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  came  along,  on  the  way  to  fight  against  a  dreadful  giant 

that  was  destroying  all  the  country.    The  Ogre  asked  Jack  if  he  might  go  and  fight 

toa    Jack  said  'Yes  indeed!*  he  would  need  all  the  help  he  could  get,  for   the 

dreadful  giant  had  a  great  many  men  to  fight  for  him.     So  this  Ogre  went  and  fought 

so  bravely  and  behaved  so  nobly  that  all  the  papers  told  about  him,  and  his  friends 

praised  him,  and  felt  that  the  ugly  scar  on  his  face  and  the  green  spectacles  are  marks 

of  honor,  and  they  are  all  more  proud  of  him  than  ever.    And  Cinderella  likes  hun 

so  mi^ch  that  I  should  n*t  be  surprised  if  she  would  marry  him  some  day." 

But  just  at  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  story  a  deep  sigh  interrupted  the 

speaker  and  showed  that  the  little  bo/s  troubles  were  ended  for  a  while,  and  the 

party  for  him  was  over.  ^ 

A,  £.  B, 


A  MILKING  SONG. 

Now  the  sun  's  at  rest  in  the  glowing  west, 

Let 's  be  to  the  barn-yard  going, 
Where  the  cows  all  wait  at  the  pasture  gate 

For  their  milkers,  deeply  lowing. 

How  nice  it  seems  to  hear  the  streams 
With  a  *'choo-choo"  down  descending! 

What  visions  rise  of  pumpkin-pies 
And  custards  without  ending ! 

And,  when  we  please,  sweet  bread  and  cheese,  - 

That  good,  substantial  living  I  — 
And  curds  and  whey  (Stand  still,  I  say  I) 

From  the  milk  the  cows  are  giving. 

And  butter  sweet,  —  that 's  made  to  eat. 

Not  made  to  sell  for  money,  — 
Which  the  cows  have  got  from  the  clover  lot, 

Where  the  bees  are  gathering  honey. 

And  then  to  know  (Now  so-o,  Bess,  so-o ! 

Your  restless  tail  'most  blinds  me!) 
That  everything  owns  me  its  king. 

Within  this  yard,  and  minds  me. 

Who  would  not  be  a  boy  like  me, 

And  draw  the  foaming  liquor? 
The  purest  drink  e'er  made,  I  think. 

(This  cow  *s  an  awful  kicker ! ) 

Dear  country  life !  away  from  strife. 

With  cows  and  bees  and  clover, — 

O,  who  would  choose  such  joys  to  lose? 

(There  goes  the  bucket  over  I ) 

S. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 

!HERE    tre   hodc   of   yim,   of  codtm, 
who  h»Te  not  noticed  these  pretly  little 
crcaturei  fluttering  from  fiower  to  flower, 
but  I  wonder  how  nutoy  of  you  have 
'     ever  made  a  coUectioo  of  them.     To  my 
g  mind  there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to 
K  go  out  oit  a  fine  day  in  summer,  with 
t  ^  the   fonnidable  ■  looking  butterfly  ■  net, 

*  box,  pitta,  etc.,  and  to  commence  an 
I  exdting  chue  after  a  new  kind  of  but- 
\  terfly. 

I  have  sometimes  been  lereral  days 

i  iu  catching  the  same  butterflies ;  that 

is,  I  suppose  that  they  mut  haTc  been 

e  same  ones,  for  they  nould  come  to 

e  tame  pUce  eveiy  day ;  and  one  in 

particular  used  to  come  at  the  same  time 

day  after  day  from  a  little  thicket,  stay 

t  JDst  long  enough  to  tantalize   me, 

f"  then  *«iu!ih  and  not  come  out  again 
until  the  mat  day.  At  last,  however, 
I  by  wailii^  patiently  in  the  broiling  sun 
I  for  one  hour,  I  captured  it  It  was  * 
I  beautiful  orange  one.  I  have  also  found 
I  great  pleasure  in  getting  the  worms  and 
caterpillaii  and  watching  them  make 
thsr  cocoons  and  chrysalids,  and  then  keeping  them  and  se^ng  them  hatch. 

I  have  been  more  successTtil  with  the  worms  that  make  the  large  moths  than  with 
those  that  make  the  butterflies,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  not  so  delicate  and 
OM  not  to  hard  to  find,  as  very  few  of  the  lamE  of  the  bntterflies  are  known. 

If  any  of  you  should  undertake  to  make  a  collection  of  butterflies,  I  fed  sure  that 
70U  would  fed  amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  it  would  ^ve  you. 

The  first  thing  to  be  procured  is  the  butteifty-net,  which  is  a  bog  made  out  of  two 
pieces  of  mosquito-netting,  —  blue  is  the  best,  —  about  two  feet  deep,  tapering  to- 
wards the  bottom,  and  fastened  to  a  piece  of  stout  wire  bent  into  a  drde  of  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  fastened  into  a  light  but  strong  stick 
three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

The  ncit  requisite  is  something  to  kill  them  with.  Chloroform  is  best,  but  in 
default  of  that  ether  will  do.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  head  of  the  butterfly  with 
a  camel's-hair  brtisfa. 

Then  come  the  ^nns.  They  should  be  long  and  slender ;  real  butterfly  pins  are 
ImsI,  but  very  flnc  common  ones  will  do.  Then  yon  must  have  a  pasteboard  box  to 
put  the  butterflies  in  when  you  catch  them  to  bring  them  home. 

The  cases  are  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of.  T1)e  frame  of  the  case  sfaoold  be 
very  much  like  a  picture-frame,  deep  enough  for  the  pins  to  go  in,  with  the  back,  on 
which  the  butterflies  are  lastened,  so  arranged  as  to  come  ont,  being  hdd  in  place 
by  little  dcats,  and  a  plate  of  glass  fixed  securely  on  the  front     It  should  be  nude 
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of  soft  wood,  so  that  the  pins  can  ^tick  in  eanly.    The  size  of  the  cases  depends 
upon  the  taste  of  the  collector. 

*'  Stretching  "  a  butterfly  is  the  process  of  keeping  its  wings  in  the  natoral  position 
when  at  rest  You  should  have  a  board  with  grooves  in  it  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  the  butterfly  or  moth,  with  little  pieces  of  cork  fastened  on  it  to  stick  the 
pins  into.  Then  take  some  narrow  strips  of  soft  paper,  press  the  wings  of  the  but- 
terfly down  with  them  as  nearly  in  the  natural  position  as  possible,  and  fasten  them 
with  pins.    In  a  few  days  the  butterfly  will  be  dry  enough  so  that  you  can  take  the 

papers  off  and  put  it  in  the  case. 

J?.  Z.  C,  age  14.     , 


HOW  THE  TOAST  WAS  BURNT. 

Grandma  wanted  a  piece  of  toast    Winnie  said  she  'd  make  it 

Now  think  of  the  cunningest,  roundest,  rosiest  little  dot  of  a  girl  you  ever  saw,  with 
'big  blue  eyes  and  a  dear  little  mouth  with  a  dimple  on  each  side,  and  there  you  *11 
have  Winnie. 

First  she  flew  down  stairs  to  get  the  toasting-fork,  and' then  she  flew  into  the  store- 
room to  get  the  bread,  and  after  Ann  had  cut  it  nice  and  thin,  up  she  ran  and  sat 
down  on  the  rug  before  the  parlor  grate.  It  was  a  pretty  picture,  the  little  figure 
half  lying,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  floor,  the  other  holding  tightly  the  toasting^ 
fork.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  the  sweet  wee  face  bent  over  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  interest  as  she  watched  the  bread  slowly  browning. 

The  blue  flames  darted  upwards  into  the  chimney,  casting  weird  shadows  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fast-darkening  room. 

It  was  very,  very  quiet,  the  only  sound  was  the  purring  of  the  old  cat  by  the  fender ; 
the  bread  was  doing  nicely,  when  suddenly  Winnie's  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
tallest  flame,  which  was  burning  fiercely.  As  she  looked  it  seemed  to  change,  and  took 
the  shape  of  a  small  blue  feather ;  finally  she  could  distinguish  a  bright  little  red  cap 
i»eneath  the  feather,  and  soon  to  her  great  astonishment  a  tiny  face  peeped  out,  and  then 
looking  closer  she  saw,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  largest  coal,  a  little  black  goblin. 

He  seemed  to  be  gesticulating  and  talking  in  an  excited  manner,  and  listening 
intently  she  heard  him  say  in  a  sputtering,  crackling  voice,  "Hurry  up,  hurry  up, 
poke  it  down,  bum  it  up,  make  it  into  ashes,  make  it  into  ashes."  She  looked  in  the 
4irectk)n  he  pointed,  and  saw,  O  my  I  so  many  little  men,  in  red  caps  and  blue 
feathers,  with  gold  pickaxes  in  their  hands,  hammering  and  splittings  pounding  and 
pushing  the  coals,  working  away  for  dear  life. 

Tliey  were  all  talking  and  mumbling  in  a  confused  manner,  some  laughing,  some 
jeering,  some  chatting,  some  scolding,  many  were  complaining  of  the  heat,  and  one 
little  fellow,  slopping  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  said,  "  It 's  awfully  hot, 
jnaster." 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the  master,  who  was  the  goblin  she  had  first  seen, 
-"nothing  of  the  kind,  it 's  only  comfortable" ;  but  you  see  he  was  sitting  still  doing 
inothing. 

Presently  Winnie  noticed  another  little  goblin  climbing  up  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
(he  was  exactly  like  the  others  except  that  he  wore  a  gray  feather  in  his  cap.  As  soon 
.as  he  got  up  to  the -top  he 'called  out  in  a  stifled  sort  of  voice,  "  Quick,  we  want  some 
snore  ashes  down  there ;  hurry  and  bum  it  up,  bum  it  up." 

Wiiat  did.  theytwant  with  the  ashes  7    Winnie  could  n*t  imagine ;  she  listened  and 
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looked,  but  they  only  poked  and  poanded,  and  no  one  offered  any  explanation ;  it 

seemed  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  a  certain  amount  of  ashes  being  made.     She 

wondered  and  wondered  and  got  quite  excited  over  it 

After  a  while  a  whole  troop  of  gray-feathered  goblins  came  clambering  up  the  bars 

of  the  grate  with  sacks  across  their  shoulders. 

**  Come  on,"  cried  they,  opening  their  bags ;  "  more  ashes,  more  ashes,  more  ashes ! " 

then  the  blue  feathers  filled  them.     **  Pour  it  in,"  shouted  the  master,  *'  pour  it  in, 

carry  it  away,  carry  it  off. "    Then  the  gray  feathers,  who  were  sober  fellows,  threw 

the  packs  over  their  backs  and  marched  away,  and  the  blue  feathers  were  so  glad 

their  work  was  done  that  they  rolled  over  and  over  and  knocked  each  other's  hats 

off,  and  the  master  bobbed  up  and  down  so  hard  on  the  black  coal  that  it  tumbled 

off  the  grate  right  on  the  fender  with  such  a  bang  I  and  Winnie  started  and  cried  out, 

'*  Is  it  all  ashes  ?  is  it  all  ashes  ?  " 

•*  Not  quite,"  said  grandma,  who  hkd  just  come  in,  "  but  it 's  a  cinder." 

"  Why,"  said  Winnie,  rubbing  her  eyes,  —  "why,  what  *s  the  matter?"  and  she 

looked  all  around,  first  at  the  walls,  then  at  the  ceiling,  and  at  last  straight  before 

her,  and  there  was  the  toast  burnt  black,  and  not  a  goblin  to  be  seen. 

"  O  dear  1 "  she  sighed,  "  arc  they  all  gone  T    Now  I  never  shall  know  what  they 

wanted  with  the  ashes  1 "  and  she  never  did. 

Pearl  Eytmge, 


AN  ICEBERG  AT  SEA. 

Going  on  deck  one  morning  towards  the  last  of  May,  when  I  was  sailing  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  good  ship  China,  of  the  Cunard  Line  of  steamers,  I  saw  a  long,  white 
streak  extending  along  the  horizon.  I  asked  a  sailor  what  it  was,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  an  icebeig. 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  will  come  any  nearer  to  us?"  I  asked,  excitedly. 

"You  will  see  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,"  replied  he.  And  in  two  or 
three  hours  I  did  see,  for  it  soon  loomed  up  a  few  miles  to  the  windward,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  air  about  us  cooled  rapidly.  The  immense  berg  seemed  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  height ;  the  summit  was  crowned  with  a  garland  of  snow,  while 
small  streams  of  water  trickled  down  the  sides,  or  leaped  from  some  high  precipice 
into  the  sea,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  and  looking  like  living  diamonds,  dancing  along 
the  sides  of  this  mountain  of  ice.  Slowly  and  majestically  it  advanced,  till  it  was 
so  near  that  it  seemed  about  to  topple  over  on  our  heads  and  crush  us  in  its  ruins. 
Several  of  the  ladies  on  deck  fainted,  while  even  some  of  the  sterner  sex  looked 
about  apprehensively. 

One  of  the  sailors,  seeing  the  fright  of  the  passengers,  hastened  to  say,  "No 
danger  at  all,  ladies,  for  we  shall  keep  quite  dear  of  it  1 "  And  so  it  proved,  for 
we  soon  passed  it,  and  it  slowly  receded,  and  was  at  last  lost  to  view.  All  recovered 
from  terror,  and  again  all  was  serene  on  board  the  vessel.  The  temperature  agun 
became  warm  as  before.  No  doubt  the  berg  extended  many  hundred  feet  into  the 
sea,  for  the  portion  above  water  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  mass. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  several  icebergs,  but  I  never  beheld  one  so  majestic  and 

grand,  and  never  felt  so  much  awe  at  the  sight  of  one,  as  when  on  the  steamer  China, 

in  the  spring  of  '66. 

^' FUbert;' age  1^ 


VILUKEN5   AND  HIS   DENIAR 

M  XIGHT  TO  TWEL\'K 
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And  1 11  brii^  yoo  i  hiubaod,  both  pIliDt  and  ^KSMMftdiJii^ctrhtlurmimtk,  andttmu  itr  ■ 
gaj."  kfttd  tf  cewr- 

Cbokdi  Stik  danct /rrmard  and  iachnard  ttfttitr  at 

rack  Una  and  ton  at  md- 
"0|npa.deupa[a,I>T«iiotiii*daiit>i<iTBuad;    Dohah  fmli  rit*' kand  ai  PAiaiir't  l(fi  ikrnt 

dir. 
TaauirJutTtt  I  do  not  li»l  inclined ;  titHli^K  float  U/t  kaMdaaxinttxnndirkiirkin. 

And  all  my  laige  IbnuDe  I  >U  gladlf  [in  oW  Dchiah  (*nu  ta  U/t,  nuaii  bik  kaniU  at  •/ 

tkrvxMH£  avay  ktr  atAHr- 
tf  you  11  let  me  be  lingle  i  Tear  n  two  mon."         DmiAii  Iftkt  al  kim  imfttrinth,  tnd  eaata 
kirn  a,  tr/an. 
Cttonn.  Balk  data /envard  and  batlrward,  and  itm  in 

timtatbifaT,. 
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I  'U  give  your  laife  fartaneto  the  nearest  of  kin,      Paaxnt  makes  m$tiamt  as  (f  iArvmng  awt^ 

money;  takes  lar^e  ^in/rom  his  coat. 
And  you  tha'n't  reap  the  benefit  of  one  single  Dbmiah  wn$igs  her  hands  and  weefs. 


Chorus. 

V. 

As  ViUikens  was  walking  the  gsrdeo  around 

He  q»ed  his  dear  Deniah,  lying  dead  on  the  ground. 
With  a  cup  of  cold  poison  lying  down  by  her  side. 
And  a  hUiet^^cnx  saying  by  poison  she  died. 

Chorus. 


Smig  and  danced  as  before. 


VCurtamfaOs. 


\ 


VI. 


ViLLiKRKS  enierst  discovers  Dbniah  iying^  in 
centre  o/stogf  with  bottle  and  letter  ;  hejnmfe, 
Mrows  tr/  his  hands  in  horror. 

ViLLiKBNS/iV^  up  bottle  and  smells  o/it. 

Reads  letter  in  amaaement. 

ViLLiKBNS  dances  forward  and  backward^  look- 
ing first  at  letter  inhis^ft  hand,  then  at  bottle 
in  his  right,  extending  each  hand  in  turn,  bows 
at  last  note.  , 

ViLLiKBNS  hneels  down  behind  Dbniah,  bends 
over  and  pretends  to  hiss  her* 

Wrings  his  hands. 

Drinks  from  bottle. 

Falls  behind  Dbniah  at  lad  note. 

No  dance.  {CurtainfaUs, 


He  kissed  her  cold  corpus  a  pundred  times  o*er, 

1 

And  ca9ed  h^  his  Deniah,  though  she  was  bo  more; 
Then  he  swalowed  the  poison^e  a  lover  so  brave, 
And  ViUikens  and  his  Deniah  both  lay  in  one  grave. 

Chorus. 

VIL 

At  twelve  the  next  night,  by  a  tall  poplar  tree  Parbnt  enterst  discovers  the  lovers  standitig  ai 


The  ghosts  of  his  children  the  Parent  did  see. 
Standing  dose  to  each  other,  and  both  looking  blue, 
Saying,  **  We  should  both  be  living  if  it  was  not 
for  you." 

Chorus. 


VIIL 


bach  <f  stage  dressed  in  sheets  like  ghosts.  He 
jumps^  loohs  first  over  his  l^  shoidder  at  them 
then  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  continues  this 
motion  through  rest  of  verse  and  chorus. 
Ghosts  dance  forward  and  bach  as  b^ore,  foU 
lowing  Parbnt  ;  aU  bow* 


Now  the  Parent  was  struck  with  a  horror  of  hone,  Parbnt  gees  off  l^tfor  his  carpet-bag 
So  he  packed  his  portmanteau,  the  world  over  to  Hepachs  his  clothes. 

roam; 
But  he  had  not  gone  ftr,  when  he  was  seised  with  Suddenly  turns  his  head,  sees  ghosts,  and  shivers 

a  shiver  faster  and  faster  until  he  drops  in  centre  qf 

Which  ended  his  days,  and  so  finished  him  forever,      ttage. 

Chorus.  Ghosis  dance  around  Parbnt;  Dbniah  firtt, 

both  bow* 

iCnrtainfalls. 

Notb.  Swallow-tan  coats  are  easily  made  by  sewing  tails  on  to  the  boys*  jackets,  the  ruffles  are 
made  of  paper.  The  girl  can  wear  a  k>ng  dress  tucked  up  over  her  own.  The  sheett  are  placed 
over  the  heads,  leaving  only  the  iaoe  exposed.  They  hold  the  sheet  under  their  chins  with  left  hands 
and  point  with  the  right    Where  a  tiap-door  is  available  they  M  into  and  rise  up  fiom  it 

Arranged  by  G,  B*  Bartleti. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.— No.  47. 
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ENIGMAS. 

No.  48. 

I  am  coinpos6d  of  5  letters. 
Vi^  first  is  in  gun,  but  not  in  pistoL 
}Ay  second's  in  diamond,  but  not  in  crystal. 
My  tAtrd  is  in  rats,  but  not  in  mice. 
•^VLy  fourth  is  in  .barley,  but  not  in  rice.* 
VLy  fifth  is  in  cousin,  but  not  in  relation. 
My  whole 's  an  important  part  of  creation. 

Miss  Ouru 
No.   49. 

I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 
My  I,  2,  3  fs  a  definite  article. 
My  4,  9,  10  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 

Siamese  twins, 
^y  5»  ^  7>  S  is  one  third  of  Cssar*s 

celebrated  letter. 
My  14,  12,  II,  13  is  a  tree. 
My  whole  is  a  casket  of  jewels  most  rare. 
And  is  prized  both  by  young  and  by  old, 
But  were  I  to  tell  you  't  would  hardly  be 

fair. 
Just  glance  o'er  this  page  and  my  secret 

is  told.  7.  A,  L, 

GEOMETRICAL  PUZZLE.  —  No.  50. 

To  divide  this  figure,  composed  of  six 
equal  right-angled  triangles,  by  two 
straight  cuts,  into  three  pieces,  which 
can  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  a 
square. 


Carl, 


CHARADES. 

No.  51. 

In  my  first  the  birds  sing 
And  sweet  flowers  spring. 
My  second  is  loved  by  all 
Both  great  and  small. 
My  whole  brought  the  band 
That  founded  our  land. 

''RosaHd/" 

No.  52. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

(The  initials  and  finals  name  two  cities  in 
sachuaetts.) 

What  all  boys  have  played. 
A  boy's  name. 
Most  women  do. 
A  kind  of  story. 
Obtained  from  whales. 
Used  for  building  purposes. 

Ed  Ward. 

WORD  SQUARES. 

No.  53. 

My  first  a  heroine  of  romance. 
My  second  you  *11  find  in  Rome's  finance. 
My  third  's  a  synonyme  for  annoy. 
My  fourth  the  chemists  alone  employ. 
My  fifth  in  gems  and  stars  is  found. 
My  sixth  a  starry  flower  reno?med. 

No.  54. 

A  river  of  South  Carolina. 

An  implement  of  industry. 

A  natural  division  of  land. 

A  liquid  exuding  from  a  tree. 

A  machine  for  stretching  cloth. 

Commands. 

Josephine  and  Julia  R, 


\ 


ANSWERS. 


38.  Be  careful  to  show  consideration  to  the 
poor  and  aged. 

[(Beak)  (car  E  full)  (two)  (show^  {Con  tide  rat- 
eye  oh)  (tooXth  E)  (poor  and  aged.)] 

39.  Whalers. 

4a    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  yon  wilL 

41.      LEAVES 


E  R  M 
A  M  E 
V  I  N 


I  N  E 
N  D  S 
O  U  S 


ENDURE 
S  E  S  S  E  S 


4a. 

43- 


45. 


Blunderbna. 
Windlass. 
z.  Washington, 
a.  Patching. 

3.  Machinery. 

4.  Minnesota. 


%. 


z.  China.  6.  Brighton.. 

3.  Canton.  7.  Crimea. 

3.  Africa.  8.  Pekin. 

4.  Alaska.  9.  Utica. 


^  Iowa. 
46b    Because  be  is  in  firm  (wi^nw). 


Shakes|>eaze. 

Mountain. 

Pianoforte. 

la  Erie. 

XI.  Cuba. 

I  a.  Peru. 

13.  Siam. 


To  TH«  EniTOltS  OF  "  0 

'  '    rttird  ta  lebdmc  In 
CoDtributon*  Depmmen 


inido  Ibi  lb*  "  Yoniit 


I  IhcK  qoexioiu  r 


■ida  of  Ihe  ilip.  Tbcn  «ch  ilip  mako  ■  pat<< 
ud  cu  be  biDdled  caiiT(Diciii]]>  bf  boh  Mlilon 
kod  priDlm.    Tb*  |wtei  ahonld  be  nunbered.  of 

*.  A  •uU  packai*  (hould  be  endoHd  hi  m 
esTBlq^  like  a  letter.  An  enrelope  lufe  cnoufh 
to  cofLtiio  ibe  ilipe  (ir  of  Dole-peper)  wiihont 
obliging  yog  lofbld  then),  itdetinble.  If  e  luge 
paduge  (wbicb  ■  "YounE  CnnlHbiilar'i"  ihoald 

ctceeit  eilher  in  in  envelope  or  a  wnppcr,  Invbg 
one  end  opeo»  Hnd  oend  \\  Ihroogh  thfi  miili,  bj 
paTing  ohIt  ncmpiper  poSige  on  it  The  iD- 
thOT**  iddim  «haiild  eccoinpAnjr  it,  end  Autker't 
MS.  (hovld  b«  dittinctly  raulied  on  the  ouuide. 

J.  Letter)  to  the  editan,  «  conraiuiicitiaDe 
pftridg  letter  pottage,  nuy  be  iddreiaed  tiibply, 
EdMin  tfOrr  Ynmg  FtllH,"  Btilan.    But 

diiectcd  u  foDan,  —  the  Uw  pemitting  inch 
pickagB  to  plu  onljr  between  ■alhon  and  fmb- 
lulktm  — 

Jamil  R.  Oifsnl  ^  Ct., 
PtOiiiMm, 

BttlnH,  tfma. 
And  Ihii  ig  the  iddi*u  whldi  all  buunua  liltcn 
talating  to  the  magvini  •bould  hiTC. 


a  "YoUBO  Folks,"  — 
the  "Letter  Bor"  of  the  Hay  nunber  I 
»  that  ]PO«  giro  "JCi-/u'ta''  at  IIh  tsmct 

aodaikB  of  "  QuUdIe,"  which  ll  would  b^ 


which  hai  heen  of\«i  dijcusHd  in  our  hootchold ; 
L  e^  the  pTDprielT  of  giving,  ai  a  niie,  the  naliTe 

ID  reference  to  "  vordi  whidi  bave  been  partially 
Anglidied."  — "?ari>,  for  enniple,  an  Englith- 
miD,  or  an  Aogla-AindiaB,  in  tftaking  kit  nm  , 
iattpiagr,  WDidd  pronoudce,  ix  conformity  to  it, 
Paf'i*:  Ihoagh,  if  ha  wen  ipeakiog  FreDC^  he 
wooM  pionatiiKe  it  PI-iC,  in  onfbfinilr  with  tht 
French  language" 

In  accordanco  with  thim,  I  find  that  the  pronsa- 
dalion  giTD  Ibr  "Don  Quiiote."  in  "Pujol't 
Frnck  Cliii  Book"  (p.  »).  axil  "in conform- 
ily  "  wilh  lbs  Sfatiih  »und>  of  the  letter*,  but 
with  tht  Frtnck  pronunciaiion  thcnot  Why, 
then,  ahonld  ont  wc,  Anglo-Americant,  give  to 
the  name  a  pronunciaiiim  according  with  (bat 
which  we  giTc  iU  deriTaliTci  "  Quiiolii^"  "  Quii- 
olIoB."  "QuIioItt"? 


Thank  Tou  for  anmn 

to  former  question!.    I 

am  glad  to  know  in  what 

'liltl*  comer  "lo  locate 

Hn.n 

hitney,  and  tinea 

■one  food  turn  dotcrrti 

anotht. 

"  ««.ld  yon  not 

lome  time  &TOr  u.  with 

(hf/imt 

of  ber  and  oth 

Vofng 

Folk."?    We  ha 

Te  been  trying  the  "  co- 

operali 

UKkeeping;  >o<t  upon 

hewh 

le.  I  think,  find  n 

^lyatmuchenjoymenl 

nitu 

"WeGirli"d;d. 

Whe 

at;ain  from  Mr.  Hale  7 

Yob  k 

I  ".pell  it  with 

aw,  Sammy,'- beeaiua. 

deapita 

the  Offirmaai 

among   your  appnciative   "young   in 

hearf 

fblkt. 

Barm  L*™ii«a." 

Th« 

pronnociation  of  Ibreijn  namei,  Uk«  that 

of  other  worda.  it  regnlated  by  connHm  otafa 
The  French  pronouna  all  naraet  accotding  to 
(he  ruLet  of  their  own  language,  and  m  an 
amoied  to  hear  them  ipeah  of  Lor*  Beeroag 
and  Yathlngtong,  whon  the  noble  Britiih  poet  and 
the  Falhsr  of  hit  CouDliy  an  meant.  The  Eng- 
lith langnaca  aflotdi  no  ii 


taha  ^lUiwM,  for  eumpls  —  mi 

ipokenbyut  inbalfadoien  diftnnt  waya,  before 
anythjng  like  the  comet  utlenna  it  etiabliahed. 
A  millioB  FinKhmen,  teeing  that  word  in  print 
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for  the  fint  time,  would  OBhcntatiiifljr  ghre  it  ex- 
actly the  ■ame  prooaaciatioa ;  but  when  the  great 
Magyar  first  came  to  this  country  he  was  AW- 
riUA,  K0^soHh;  KouUh\  Kouooth\  and  Kos- 
9O0f,  as  eld  /otkt  well  reaaember.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  |o  adopt  the  Hungarian 
pronunciation  of  the  name  at  once  —  Kosboot'  — 
if  we  had  only  known  it  I 

It  is  to  avoid  such  confusion  that  we  who  speak 
the  English  tongue  find  it  most  convenient,  in  im- 
porting foreign  names,  to  import  the  foreign  pro- 
ouodalion  along  with  them.  And  since  the  Span- 
ish pronunciation  of  the  word  now  almost  univer- 
sally prevails  among  cultivated  American  people, 
it  cannot  be  considered  an  afiectation  to  speaUc  of 
Den  KfhJta  (last  a  long,  but  unaccented),  ex- 
cept in  circles  where  only  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion —Don  Quix'Ot  —  would  be  understood. 

We  will  consider  the  hint  about  the  portiaits 
of  our  contributors,  and  —  but  we  dare  not  make 
any  promise  with  rq^d  to  that  very  buij  man, 
Mr.  Hale. 

Dbar  "Young  Folks,"  — 

I  was  astonished  in  reading  aboot  Mr.  Chat- 
ford's  laughable  mistake  to  find  it  almost  identical 
with  one  that  I  made  not  long  since* 

One  evening  last  foil  I  rode  down  to  the  village 

—  two  miles  —  to  get  the  mail,  and  attend  the 
Lodge.  I  tied  my  horse  at  the  store,  and  after 
making  some  purchases  walked  down  to  the 
Lodge.  On  coming  out,  with  thonghts  intent  on 
other  things,  I  went  to  my  accustomed  hitching- 
post  near  by,  and  lo  1  no  horse.  "  Stolen,  or  got 
loose,**  thought  I  in  dismay.  Home  I  went,  at  a 
pace  more  Cut  than  dignified.  No  hone  there  I 
Then  on  to  my  dun's  mate,  little  accustomed  to 
nocturnal  exercise,  I  threw  an  old  army  saddle, 
and  was  o£  Up  the  pike ;  no  trace.  Down  the 
pike  t6  the  village,  now  all  a-slumber.  A  colored 
woman  being  aroused  by  much  pounding  at  the 
"do*,"  after  first  insisting  that  "nobody  lives 
yere,**  in  fear  of  Ku-Klux,  informed  me  she 
".yeared  a  horse  kitiu*  up  de  Court  House  road 
'bout  an  hour  ago.*' 

I  used  my  spurs,  and  was  off  at  a  gallop.  I 
stopped  at  a  house  and  borrowed  a  pistol,  which,  as 
tty  summer  dothes  were  not  prepared  for  it,  I  had 
to  carry  in  my  hand.    On  to  Fairfinc  Court  House 

—  eight  miles— over  the  very  same  road  that  our 
boys  took  in  their  disastrous  retreat  fiom  Bull 
Rnn.  No  tidings  there.  Thence  to  Fatrlkx  Sta- 
tion, and  through  the  pines  on  an  unknown  road 
Co  Arundle*s  Tavern,  about  ten  miles  farther.  It 
was  two  A.  M.  I  nibbed  down  my  horse  and  went 
to  bed.  Up  again  before  the  son,  wrote  notices  of 
reward,  breakfiwted,  and  off  for  home  by  another 
route.  I  was  fagged  out,  and  getting  the  worse 
ibr  dust  and  heat    My  pi^  drew  the  eyes  of  the 

folk  going  to  Camp  MeetiB^  iriiere 


told 


I  fetched  op  to  test  and  make  inqniriea. 

with  unspeakable  disgust  that  my  horse 

hitched  to  the  post  at  the  stare,  just 

left  him  I    I  sincerely  wished  he  had  been 

I  did  not  tarry  at  the  Camp  Meetin^^.     I 

five  hundred  handbills  that  afiemoon   and 

white  lies  for  a  month.    But  '*  an  honest 

sion  is  good  for  the  soul,"  and  there  you  have  it. 

HOLLYHrOOOL 

Fairfax  Co.,  Vs.,  4th  month.  1871. 

YOmCBItS.  April  *«•  sStx. 
Moodar.  A.  M. 

Dbak  "Youhc  Folks,"  — 

I  have  only  been  a  subscriber  to  your  interest- 
ing magazine  since  the  first  of  this  year;  bat  X 
borrowed  from  a  fifieod  all  of  last  year's  *'  Yooi^ 
Folks." 

On  reading  Chem  I  came  across  a  piece  m  *'  Our 
Young   Contributors'"  comer  called  **  Haliy*s 
Flower."    I  am  sure  those  who  read  it  fawnor 
have  foigotten  it,  and  if  they  have   thej  can 
freshen  their  memories  by  turning  to  last  Octo- 
ber's number.    Now  /  have  a  darling  little  brodk- 
er,  and  he  says  "pttty  "  and  "fower"  and  many 
other  baby  words,  and  sometimes  I  get  impatient 
and  angry  with  him.   This  sweet  little  piece  mads 
me  think  how  many  piecioos  baby  brothers  and 
sisters  "ftde  away,"  and  how  we  should  love  and 
prise  them  while  we  have  them,  toddling  throm^ 
our  homes.    So  even  at  this  late  hour  I  them^ 
it  would  not  be  entirely  osdess  to  say  what  an  tm- 
pccssion  ''Hally's  Flower"  made  upon  me.    I 
hope  it  will  help  me  not  to  foiget  to  be  always 
patient  with  little  Eddie. 

Now,  dear  "  Young  Folks,"  I  most  say  good 
by,  thanking  yon  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  yon% 
magasine  has  helped  to  fill* 

I  am  your  young  friend, 

Caxub  Bucxitt. 

Aggie  and  Melly  ask  these  two  qaestiooSk " 
who  can  answer  them  ? 

z.  Why  are  fiogs  and  fishes  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals? 

a.  Where  is  the  phrase,  "After  life's  fitful  fever 
he  sleeps  well,"  to  be  found,  and  who  wrote  it? 

£mAi  C.  asks:  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tdl 
me  what  hooka  would  give  me  the  most  thorou^ 
instruction  in  English  history,  and  be  the  bmm 
interesting  during  my  jMrusal  of  them  ?  ** 

Knight's  "Popular  History  of  EDglind"  (t 
vols.,  with  many  illustrations)  is  a  most  excellent 
and  entertaining  work.  Read  Macaulaj'i  His- 
tory  (extending  from  James  II.  to  the  death  of 
WUliam  III.).  Dickens's  "Child's  History  of 
Eni^and  **  may  be  read  with  profit :  and  for  a 
simple  summary  of  events  Edwards's  "Oodiocs 
of  English  History  "  is  valuable. 
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**J?m^^m£"  — The  fwf  proasfaite  was  meant 
IVith  chemists,  /errocyanide  of  potassium  stands 
generally  for  either  the  red  or  the  yellow  pnis- 
siate,  —  though  the  yellow  would  be  understood 
if  the  red  were  not  specified.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  the  red  has  come  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  %'ptVlAng,/irricyanide. 

We  allow  anybody  to  contribute  puzzles ;  and 
aliort,  bright,  pithy  ones  are  always  acceptable. 
Of  ordinary  ones  we  have  more  than  enough  on 
hand. 

BtssU  A.  T.  asks  the  "  Letter  Box  "  :  — 
"  Can  any  one  tell  me  why  molasses-candy  be- 
comes white  by  being  pulled  ? 


I  >t 


«< 


'  Kerl  E.  Q.,'*  "  Afat/ie,"  and  many  others,  — 
Back  numbers  of  "Our  Young  Folks"  can  be 
had  of  the  publishefs  for  ao  cenu  each. 

Dn«wiDDiB  COUNTY,  Va.,  March  39,  xQjt. 
Dbax  "Youmg  Folks,"  — 

I  see  your  bright  face  every  month,  and  I  cer* 
tainly  do  think  it  is  bright,  ture  enough.  A  dear 
kind  uncle  in  New  York  sends  it  to  me,  and  I  do 
wish  all  boys  and  girls  had  an  undo  or  some 
velation  to  do  the  same  for  them,  for  I  do  not  see 
how  Young  Folks  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  I 
read  it  through  carefully  when  it  first  comesi  and 
then  all  the  back  numbers,  till  the  next  one 
oomeSk 

I  am  only  ten  years  old,  but  I  think  I  am  a, 
pretty  good  judge  of  stories:  any  way,  I  know 
what  I  like,  and  I  think  Jack  Hazard  is  splen- 
did ;  the  only  £iult  I  have  to  find,  you  leave  him 
in  such  a  bad  fix  every  time,  and  a  month  is  so 
Jkmg  to  be  kept  waiting  for  him  to  get  ont 

C  A.  Stephens  is  my  fitvorite ;  I  should  like  to 
know  him,  and  if  he  will  come  down  here  to  "Old 
Virginia"  we  will  tell  him  how  we  hunt  foxes, 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  dogs ;  sometimes  it  takes  a 
whole  day  to.catch  one.  The  huntsmen  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  shot,  for  they  want  the  pleasure  of 
chasing  it  The  dogs  and  horses  seem  to  enjoy 
it  too,  for  'tis  hunted  on  horseback.  The  skin 
of  a  fox  is  of  very  little  value  here,  so  the  hunter 
has  the  fox  boiled  and  the  broth  thickened  with 
meal,  and  when  done  and  sufiiciently  cool  fed  to 
his  dogs:  and  this  is  their  reward  besides  the 
sport  they  have. 

If  you  did  not  have  so  many  to  ask  favors  0/ 

you,  and  make  suggestions  U»  jrou,  I  would  be 

tempted  to  ask  one  or  two  chapters  more  of  Jack 

Hazard  each  month. 

Your  admirer, 

Thos-  C  Dices,  agi  10 yrs.  6  mcs. 

Pbtbrsburg,  Va.  (my  post-office  address^  my 
home,  6  miles  in  the  country). 

Dbar  "Yoonc  Folks,"  — 
I  am  ten  years  old,  and  have  taken  your  paper 


two  yvan,  and  like  it  better  than  any  other  I  eve* 
saw. ....  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  game 
of  "  Cross  Purposes,"  and  I  thought  of  91  variation 
of  the  same,  which  perhaps  may  interest  some 
of  your  little  readers.    Instead  of  writing  a  quee* 
tion  and  answer,  I  write  the  name  of  some  beast, 
bird,  or  insect  on  one  slip  of  paptf  and  some 
leading  trait  on  another.    For  example :  — 
The  elephant  —  is  the  largest  of  beabts. 
The  ox  —  is  a  very  patient  animal. 
The  mosquito  —  though  not  so  large  as  eenle  in« 

sects,  is  very  annoying. 
The  bluebird — sings  sweetly. 
The  lark  —  flies  high  in  the  am 
Tlie  horse  —  is  an  intelligent  anima). 

Then  mix  the  names  together  and  the  traits  to« 
geiher  and  draw  one  of  each  and  read  them ;  the 
result  is  sometimes  quite  ludicrous :  -^ 
The  elephant  —  though  not  so  latge  as  some  ift* 

sects,  is  very  annoying. 
The  ox  —  flies  high  in  the  air. 
The  mosquito  —  is  a  very  patient  animal. 
The  bluebird  —  is  the  largest  of  beasts. 
The  lark  —  is  an  intelligent  animal 
The  hotse — sings  sweetly. 

EuDORA  May  Stonb. 

EHBRSON,  OTOB  county,  Nebraska. 

This  letter  comes  from  a  "  Young  Contributor," 
now  in  Europe :  — 

Hanovbr,  January  30, 1871. 
Kind  Mr.  Editor,  — 

When  I  sent  you  my  composition  I  was  residing 
in  America :  but  very  soon  after  I  left  my  home, 
and  came  to  Germany,  where  I  have  been  ever 
since. 

In  America  I  was  always  glad  when  I  received 
the  nice  yellow-covered  "Young  Folks,"  but  the 
happiness  it  then  gave  me  was  nothing  to  what  it 
is  now.  Here  it  is  not  easy  to  find  anything  to 
read  in  our  tongue,  and  I  am  not  proficient  enough 
in  German  to  read  books  in  that  language 

Ten  days  ago  I  went  to  Beriin,  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends.  Beriin  is  a  large  city,  and  in  many 
things  is  quite  like  New  York,  only  New  York 
has  no  palaces.  I  went  through  that  of  the  Em- 
peror, where  I  saw  much  wealth  and  beauty :  but, 
what  I  liked  most  of  all,  was  an  exquisitely  carved 
balcony,  which  is  occupied  by  musicians  at  the 
court  balls.  The  original  of  this  balcony  was 
made  of  solid  silver;  but  Frederick  the  Great 
caused  it  to  be  melted  and  made  into  money,  then 
be  had  the  one  I  saw  made  exactly  like  it,  except 
the  new  one  is  of  wood  silver*plated. 

In  "Our  Young  Folks"  for  November  was  an 
excellent  article  on  Pompeii,  which  I  read  with 
great  interest  When  I  visited  the  Beriin  Mu- 
seum and  saw  the  broken  statues,  dishes,  and 
jewelry  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  you 
may  be  sure  I  examined  them  with  mora  care  thaa 
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I  tlMmld  Ittte  doM  fad  I  aot  lead  dw  Hofy  of 
••ABoy'»Vi«t.'» 

Cm  of  tbc  rooM  »  llw  UmemuL  is  fcreblied 
villi  tbc  tame  irorf  faimUue  Ffcderick  Ike  Great 
hed  ftaadinf  in  his  own  pmreie  room.  hnntgtA 
tRMnd  tbie  looa  to  (bee  caeei  are  nmiy  relks 
of  hit  father,  tmtamg  which  are  hb  tobaooo-pipes 
aad  caaea,  I  noticed  also  a  nfitie  dreat  which 
Marat  wore,  the  weddaof'rinf  of  Fredetidi  the 
Gttat,  and  the  hat  of  the  Emperor  Naptrfeon, 
which  he  left  Ijrinc  in  hia  travelling'Carriace  at 
Waterloo,  In  these  cases  were  nany  other  things 
that,  to  me,  were  very  intercsdnf,  hot  I  win  not 
deacfibe  them  for  fear  of  trying  yoar  patience,  and 
I  know  yon  busy  editors  woold  nerer  get  tbfoogh 
leading,  if  every  one  wrote  kmg  letters. 

Will  yon  believe  me,  when  I  say  that,  if  I  live 
to  be  one  hundred  yeart  cM,  I  shall  stil!  continae 
iwdtng  **  Our  Yoong  Folks  "  ?  Yoo  see  I  take  it 
tof  granted  that  the  roagasine  will  be  published 
each  month  a  hundred  yeart  from  now,  and  in 
case  it  should  not,  why,  then  1  will  read  my  old 
ones.    Now  good  by. 

From  your  friend, 

Thb  antwer  to  Madgi^s  qoestion  in  our  April 
iramber  about  certain  text-books  used  in  the  Bos- 
ton public  tchoolt  wat  not  tufliciently  explicit,  as 
our  corretpondent  B.  L.  B.  hat  pointed  out  to 
at.  There  it  a  want  of  uniformity  in  text-bookt, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  tchoolt  are  not 
only  of  different  gradet,  but  that  many  of  them 
are  in  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  placet  recently 
annexed  to  Botton,  and  therefore  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  bookt  previoutly  in  ute  in  their  retpec- 
tive  schools. 

Ckarlit  Chau%  Piquoy  Ohio.  —  Tlie  present 
king  of  Belgium  it  Leopold  II.  Hit  full  name 
is  Leopold  Philip  Maria  Victor.  He  wat  bom 
April  9,  1835,  and  tucceeded  hb  father,  Leopold 
I.,  December  10^  1865.  He  it  a  coutin  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

QrUtHy.  —  "  Why  the  itt  day  of  April  it  called 
April  Foolt'  Day,*'  or  in  other  wotdt,  when  and 
how  the  cuttom  of  tportively  iropoting  on  people 
on  that  day  originated,  it  a  quettion  that  hat  long 
posiled  the  antiquariet. 

Previoutly  to  the  ytar  17 10,  and  in  tome  catet 
even  at  a  much  later  date,  the  day  wat  generally 
detignated  in  almanact  at  All  Foolt*  Day,  per- 
haps in  Jocular  imitation  of  the  church  fettival 
of  All  Soult*  Day,  which  wat  celebnted  on  the 
ad  of  November.  It  it  worth  remarking,  that,  in 
old  timet,  when  the  ortJiography  of  our  language 
wat  tttU  untettled,  when  ou  and  oc  were  often  uted 
interchangeably,  when  an  "idle  #"  wat  added 
at  pleature  to  any  word  ending  in  a  conionant, 
and  when  the  character  called  "long  f "  wnt  uted 
Ibr  i,  except  at  the  end  of  a  word,  "All  foulet' 


day  "  ( AO-«mlir  4iy)  wonU  hmk 
"AD  fiMles*  day"  (An-ftioli'  day).    Bot, 
this  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  this 
originated,  the  reatoa  far  tf  Iff  ting  the  ut 
as  a  tiaM  for  playing  off  little  tricks  and 

Varioos  coojccturts  have  been  ooeietL    It 

old  heathen  fettival :  atore  particnlarlyof  the  fit^- 
tum  /atttsrmmj  or  Feast  of  Fools  (originally  bdai 
on  or  about  the  fint  of  January,  bat  afterwaidm 
removed,  UixswrmiutL,  to  the  itt  of  April),  wfaidt 
was  inlrodooed  into  Great  Britain  by  the  eailjr 
Christian  missionaries,  with  the  design  of  ridicul- 
ing and  topplanting  the  old  Roman  SatumaEa 
and  the  Draidical  rites,  both  of  which  inttitntioos 
were  floarithing  there  when  they  undertook  the 
tatk  of  converting  the  naiivet  to  the  true  feith. 

In  France  an  April  fool  it  called  an  April  fi^ 
(/MUMt  JPmvrily,  in  allusion,  it  it  taid,  to  the 
feet  that,  in  tome  placet,  fishes  qawn  at  this  time 
of  year,  and,  being  then  worthless  for  food,  ditap- 
point  the  fitherman  who  catches  them.  Accord- 
ing to  other  authorities.  King  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  while  tojouming  at  the  chltean  of  Roo- 
tillon,  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  year  1564,  titoed  a 
decree  by  which  the  first  day  of  the  year — wiiicb 
had  previoutly  begun  on  the  itt  of  April  —  ' 
carried  back  to  the  itt  of  January.  In 
quence  of  thit  change  New  Year't  giftt  came  to  be 
made  only  on  the  first  of  January  ;  and  on  the  first 
of  April  thoie  who  did  not  willingly  conform  to  the 
new  order  of  thingt  were  saluted  with  mock  felid- 
tationt,  made  the  recipientt  of  pretended  or  delo- 
tive  pretents,  and  befooled  in  all  tortt  of  ways. 
As  the  sun  left  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Piscts,  or  the 
Fishes,  in  April,  they  were  called  poiuont  tTavrii* 
Another  explanation  refen  the  custom  to  a  travesty 
of  the  mediaeval  Easter  miracle  playt  representing 
the  tufferingt,  or  passion  (whence  by  corruption 
poisson),  of  Our  Lord,  and  etpecialLy  the  tending 
him  frotti  one  tribunal  to  another,  ft-om  Annat  to 
Caiaphat,  and  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  with  accom- 

panimentt  of  derition  and  insult 

o 

My  dbar  "Young  Folks,"  — 

I  am  very  torry  that  my  detire  to  improve  hat 
been  mittaken  for  defiance.  I  wat  in  eamett 
when  I  atked  you  to  point  out  any  error  found  in 
my  firtt  letter,  and  did  not  tuppose  my  wordt 
could  be  mitconttrued.  The  tentence  critidaed 
may  be  open  to  objection,  but  when  I  uted 
"  which,"  I  did  not  intend  to  ute  it  at  a  nomina- 
tive to  the  verb  "  it,"  but  as  an  adjective  or  adjec- 
tive pronoun  qualifying  "mode  of  expression" 
understood.  The  tentence  thut  filled  up  would 
read:  According  to  the  author  of  "Weeds  and 
Wordt,"  you  would  tay  "I  doet  not"  and  "I 
doetn*t,*'  which  moelo  qf  oxprossion  it  not  cor- 
rect*"    Goold    Brown    aaya   in   his   grammar: 
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"  Words  that  are  omitted  hf  dlipsU  and  that  are 
neceaaarily  uodtntood  in  order  to  complete  the 
construction,  most  be  supplied  in  parsing." 

M.  Makzam  Pychowska. 

In  examining  the  essays  on  "The  Characteris- 
tics of  a  Gentleman/*  we  at  first  threw  aside  that 
of  **  Minnie  D.  Bellen,"  which,  for  two  or  three 
reasons,  we  suspected  of  being  copied.  The 
quaint  style  in  which  it  was  written  did  not  seem 
natural  to  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  and  we  had  a  vague 
impresuon  of  having  seen  the  same  thing  before. 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  piece,  otherwise 
remarkably  good,  was  marred  by  the  repetition 
of  "Charity,"  first  personified  very  inappropri- 
ately  as  the  true  gentleman's  "  chamberlain,"  and 
afterwards  aptly  as  his  "treasurer."  It  seemed 
to  US  that  a  writer  of  so  much  literary  ability  as 
the  essay  evinced  would  have  used  some  other 
word  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  here  was  just 

I 

such  a  mistake  as  a  copyist  would  be  liable  to 
make.  Yet  we  reflected  that  authors  sometimes 
make  such  errors  in  copying  their  own  writings ; 
and,  everything  else  about  the  essay  indicating 
genuineness,  the  fear  of  doing  injustice  to  a  worthy 
competitor  caused  us  to  reconsider  our  judgment 
That  a  girl  of  sixteen  should  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  old  English  literature,  and  have 
adopted  its  quaint  modes  of  expression,  seemed 
nothing  improbable ;  and  it  might  have  been  the 
style  alone  which  gave  to  her  composition  its  air 
of  familiarity.  We  could  not  be  positively  certain 
of  the  firaud ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fivud  there 
were,  we  felt  sure  that  the  publication  of  the  essay 
would  lead  to  its  exposure.  So  we  concluded  to 
give  Now  V.  the  lowest  girls'  prize,  —  the  blemish 
we  have  pointed  out  in  it  preventing  it  firom  tak- 
ing a  higher  rank. 

The  result  verified  our  first  impressions,  and  de- 
monstrated the  extreme  improbability  of  such  a 
plagiarism  passing  undetected.  Our  May  number, 
in  which  the  prize  essajrs  were  printed,  flew  on 
the  wings  of  steam  to  its  hundred  thousand  and 
more  waiting  readers,  all  over  the  country,  and 
very  soon,  fi^m  half  a  dozen  different  sources, 
came  the  proofs  of  Minnie  D.  Bellen's  duplicity. 

One  correspondent  writes :  "In  a  little  old 
scrap-book  of  mine  is  an  article  which  I  cut  fi^m 
the  Buffalo  Courier  some  years  since,  and  which 
embodies  Miss  Minnie's  (?)  sketch,  with  the 
following  preface:  *In  an  old  manor-house,  in 
Gloucestershire,  England,  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  true  gentleman,  framed  and 
hnng  over  the  mantel-piece  of  a  tapestried  sitting- 
room.'  "  The  writer  says :  "  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  me  harsh  or  cruel  in  writing  this,  —it  makes 
my  heart  beat,  and  my  face  bum,  almost  as  though 
the  disgrace  were  my  own."  Others  write  in  the 
same  spirit,  —  more  in  pity  than  in  angef  at  the 


baseneM  of  the  deception  attempted  to  be  prac- 
tised. Two  have  sent  us  printed  copies  of  the 
old  essay,  which  are  word  for  word  like  Miss 
Minnie's,  with  the  exception,  curiously  enough, 
of  that  one  word  ckariiy.  "Charity"  is  the 
"treasurer,"  but  the  "chamberlain"  is  *^Ch4t»- 
tity"  according  to  these  evidently  m<nre  correct 
copies. 

"  Minnie  D.  Bellen,"  whoever  she  may  be,  has 
injured  only  herself  by  this  act  of  imposture,  and 
she  has  gained  nothing  but  the  condemnation 
of  all  right-thinking  people.  The  prise  was  sent 
to  her,  not  in  money,  but  in  a  check  which  could 
not  be  cashed  without  her  indorsement;  and  by 
this  she  could  have  been  traced,  and  compelled  to 
refiind  the  amount  That  check  has  never  been 
presented  for  payment;  and  the  prize  (|io)  is 
now  re-awarded  to  the  author  of  the  following 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GEN- 
TLEMAN. 

True  politeness  at  all  times  and  on  all  occa^ns 
springing  firom  kindness  of  heart 

MiNNIB  C   SCOFIBLO,  agt  IS. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Our  Young  Coniribuiort.  —  We  have  received 
fiiom  the  "  Prairie  Nymph  "  another  capital  sketch, 
— "  TVy'i  ffV<^'^,"  — which  will  appear  soon. 
The  following  are  also  accepted:  "A/y  Steamr 
tht^:*  by  T.  B.  Stork;  *^Tko  BarAor**  Carw- 
vol,"  by  W.  S.  Walsh ;  "  T^  Heathen  Chineer 
by  Charles  W.  Ames:  "How  Annie  and  Tom- 
mU  flayed  Christmas,''  by  "Willie  Wilde"; 
**A  Darh  Nighfs  ^fWV'by  Will;  ''An  Adi- 
rondach  Deer  Hunt^*  by  F.  Emerson,  and 
*' Sammy's  Experience''  by  Ruth  Adams. 

"A  Sheepish  TaU,"  is  funny,  but  too  long. 

The  author  of  "Base-BaU  among  the  Boot' 
biachs  "  has  our  thanks  for  his  excellent  letters. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  his  artidesL 

M.  £.  J?.  —  The  allegory  is  hardly  suitable  for 
our  use.  It  is  well  composed,  however,  and,  since 
you  ask  our  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  say  that, 
with  "great  care,  study,  and  pains,"  you  can,  we 
think,  become  a  "  good  writer." 

JIf.  D.  B.  —  You  have  our  earnest  sympathy, 
confined  as  you  are  to  an  invalid's  bed.  Your 
poem  has  some  excellent  qualities,  but  a  few  com- 
monplace expressions  in  it  compel  us,  very  reluc- 
tantly, to  decline  it 

C.  T.  K.  —  We  must  have  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  "Young  Contributors,"  whether  their 
articles  are  sent  to  us  by  the  writere  or  by  their 
friends. 


u 


Afyjirst  Turhey  Hunt"  is  a  capital  joke; 
but  is  the  idea  original  ?  The  author  will  please 
inform  us. 
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**Mjf  RaUtMtd  Atheuiun  '*^^  not  do ;  and 
Fido  '*  is  not  quiU  so  good  as  iNmgbt  to  be 
for  "  Our  Young  Contributors.*'  n 

Fatmis  H^.  —  " Yon  send  an  extra  copy^tis 
for  every  five  subscribers,  —  am  I  right?  And  J 
shall  direct  the  envelope  containing  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  ptMiskers^  stating  to  whom  I  wish 
the  extra  copies  sent  ?  " 

Yes,  to  both  questions.  The  "April  Fool" 
story  has  no  particulsr  faults  to  be  pointed  out, 
neither  is  it  particolariy  interesting. 

** Barhitra**  asks,  "Who  wers  the  seven  wise 
menofGiMce?*'    WhowiUteUher? 

Hbkb  is  Jennie  E.  North's  word-sqoare  in  fiiU, 
with  the  best  of  several  sqnaies  made  np  from  the 
same  termnml  words^  a»d  sent  as  by  varioos  oor- 
respondents,  —  Mary  R.  Atlee,  Al.  Harrison, 
Eva,  Eirra^  John  H.  Ingham,  Annie  L.  Foster, 
John  L.  Lyeth,  Isa,  J.  C  Howard,  Alice  D., 
Fred  H.  Johnson,  Fannie,  W.  H.  Allderdice,  Jr., 
an  A)therB.  Only  two  have  hit  upon  precisely  the 
same  square  as  Jennie's,  —  A.  P.  Dresel,  Balti- 
more, and  an  anonymous  writer  from  Bnffido. 
Some  have>%a/r  instead  oi/tan  in  No.  a,  and 
othen  ristr  waA.mssay,  instead  of  nurtr  and  ar- 


D  R  A  FT 
RIGOR 
AGONY 
FONTS 
TRYST 

DRAFT 
RUMOR 
AMPLY 
FOLKS 
TRYST 


DRAFT 
RARER 
ARRAY 
FEARS 
TRYST 

DR  AFT 

RIPER 

APPLY 

FELLS 

TRYST 


DRAFT 
RULER 
ALLEY 
FEELS 
TRYST 

DRAFT 
RU  L  E  R 
ALLAY 
FEAR  S 
TRYST 


Daisy  Dorrancx  sends  an  answer  in  which 
mlwajf  and  /tars  take  the  place  of  alley  and  /eels 
in  Na  3 ;  a  true  square,  which  we  suspect  was 
got  by  accident,  since  in  two  "seven -word 
squares,"  and  others,  which  she  has  sent,  only 
the  first  and  last  words  read  firom  left  to  right  and 
from  top  to  bottom.  Don't  you  see,  Daisy,  that, 
in  perfect  squares,  all  the  words  read  in  this 
way? 

Thb  earliest  answers  to  our  last  month's  pussies 
were  sent  in  by  Ida,  Carrie  Macadam  and  Hattie 
Corkins,  Emma  Grace  Shreve,  Mary  E.  O.  Grady, 
John  H.  Ingham,  and  Geologist 

7.  R.  a  — Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Fiction  is 
bound  in  cloth.  Price  |  a.50.  In  half  calf,  ^4. 5a 
To  rebind  in  fall  sheep  would  cost  about  75  cents 
or  a  dollar.  Bancroft's  History  is  in  9  vols.  8vo, 
doth,  $32.50;  sheep,  $3>'5o;  half  calf,  $4a5o; 
full  cal(  $49l5o.  There  is  no  library  edition,  wpt- 
dfically  so  called. 
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HsitB  is  one  of  several  letters  to  na,  called  out 
by  Mr.  Hale's  appeal  to «« Our  Yon^  Folk*  "  m 
our  June  "  Letter  Box  " :  — 

ICAUAStONBCK.  N.  Y.,  Ma7s4,  xByx. 

Dbar  Editors,— 

\  Please  oblige  me,  an  old  friend,  by  sending^  the 
•'^ung  Folks"  from  January,  1871,  to  January, 
187a, \Jp  the  following  address:  Mr.  Qarence 
Hale,  Fkvcipal  of  Lamar  Colored  School,  Lar- 
nar,  MarslhtUCa,  Miss. 

Enclosed  pli^  find  the  money  for  a  year'^ 
subscription,  wh&As»J*n  ▼•'T  l*«ly  be  renewed. 
I  suppose  you  have  a3b«dy  received  letters  from 
the  readers  of  your  d^Wg^tful  magasine,  tellimr 
you  how  much  interest  flfecy  ^^^  »»»  Mr.  Hale'a 
Colored  School ;  and  I  hi|P«  »"  ^<m«  ^^  «** 
afford  it  will  follow  me  by  se^^K  *  coRf  ©^  **  ^^ 
Young  Folks"  to  the  Lamar  BJ^^nr.  as  I  think 

it  is  the  very  best  magazine  for  Ag«8  P«>P^«- .  ^^ 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  also  vN^  »n«nictive, 
and  there  is  such  a  healthy  moral  { 
it,  that  it  cannot  fiul  to  do  good  to 
it 

Yours,  with  best  wishes, 

Barbara  Douci 

Ifttttttal  ZmptODenunt  €onut. 

[Far  subsert^ert  only.    Nanus  sent  in  must  he  4n  ti^ 
htLHttmriHMg  ^Ike  persons  denrt$tg  eerrts/endents.] 

tV.  B.  Kay^  Box  te.  and  Fred  FeUay,  Box  xtas.  Ithaca^ 
N.  Y.  (dabe  cocrespondcnce  oa  birds'  en^. 

B.  L.  R^  Dnw  47,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  (wishes  a  cocrespond- 
ence  in  French,  with  Young  Folks  between  14  and  vf^ 

T.  H,  F.,  859  West  tsth  Street,  N.  Y.  (would  like  a  cor> 
respondent  between  x6  and  x8 ;  subject,  compodtion). 

EUa,  383  Fourth  Street.  South  Boston  (Interested  in 
music,  dancing,  and  women's  rights). 

B.  M.  F.t  No.  so  Jane  Street,  N.  Y.  (wishes  coneqMMid* 
ent  from  z6  to  19 ;  rhetoric  and  composition). 

TJUodere  B.  Ftter,  No.  59  West  35th  Street.  N.  Y.  (age 
13 ;  descriptire  geography). 

Edgmr  IV.  Howe,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Grate  R,  White  (age  14),  Box  1434,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Zaiiee  Ginert[age  15),  Wheatland,  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 

LihHe  Refers  (age  13),  Box  xaa,  Wheatland,  Iowa. 

"  SMtm^y  Crapeau^  Box  305,  Caseaoria,  N.  Y.  (wishci 
cotrespoodent*  over  17). 

Minnie  Y.,  Caceaovia,  N.  Y.  (misceltaneons  corre* 
spondence  desired). 

^nna  Dike  (age  z^  (care  Rev.  L.  F.  Dike),  Bath, 
Maine. 

We  gills  of  Whitewater,  Wis.,  in  oitler  to  fonn  new 
acquaintances,  establish  friendships,  improve  oar  mental 
and  social  qualidca,  and  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  cor* 
respondents  agreeable  recreation,  do  desire  and  request 
a  place  In  the  "  Mutual  Improvement  Comer  *  of  "  Our 
Young  Folks."  Nettie  A.  Bastett  (age  17).  iteMe  B, 
Brown  (age  z6).  Lilla  C.  Redingten  (age  z6).  Flera 
G.  Bassett  (age  15).    Mat^  E.  Hunter  (age  15). 

Fanny  Armdate  (age  15),  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y. 

NOTE.  The  address  of  Alice^  GaUipoIb.  O..  published 
last  month,  Tgave  "  Box  x,"*  Instead  of  "  Lock  Box  i,"  ai 
it  should  have  been.] 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


ON  THE  FARM. 


HE  next  morning  Jack  began  to  make  himself  aseftil 
about  thQ  house  and  on  the  farm.  Ever3rthing  ap- 
peared fresh  and  beautiful  to  him,  in  the  lovely  sum- 
mer weather.  The  early  sunshine,  the  trees  in  their 
tender  foliage,  the  broods  of  young  chickens  about  the 
barn-yard,  the  singing  birds,  the  cows  lowing  to  be 
milked,  even  the  pigs  squealing  for  their  breakfast,  — 
all  was  picture  to  his  eye  and  music  to  his  ear;  for 
he  saw  with  the  vision  of  happy  youth,  and  hope  was 
singing  in  his  soul. 

In  learning  and  in  helping,  how  eager  he  was !  But 
one  thing  marred  his  enjoyment  He  had  too  many 
masters.  Moses  told  him  to  do  one  thing,  Mr.  Pipkin 
another,  and  Miss  Wansey  a  third,  all  in  a  minute ; 
and  Phin  was  in  his  glory  with  somebody  to  order 
about 

After  break£3»t  there  were  clothes  to  pound,  for  it 
was  washing-day.  This  was  ordinarily  Phin's  task, 
and  a  task  he  hated ;  he  was  accordingly  glad  enough 
to  shirk  it  off  on  Jack. 

« I  Ve  got  to  ride  horse  to  plough  out  corn ;  you 
must  help  the  women-folks  to-day,"  he  said,  with  the 
air  of  a  landed  proprietor. 

'<  Jack,  come  and  turn  the  grin'stun  for  me  to  grind 
down  my  hoe  a  leetle,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin. 

Entered  accordmg  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Jambs  R.  Osgood  &  Ca.  in  the  Office 

of  the  libnuian  of  Congieit,  at  Washington. 
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''You  don't  do  any  such  thing,  Jack!"  said  Miss  Wansey.  ''I  want 
you  to  fetch  in  some  water." 

"  Heavens  an*  airth  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pipkin.  "  Who 's  master  o*  this 
house,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  Come  with  me.  Jack,  and  don't  ye  mind  her 
tongue  a  mite ;  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin.  "  I  've  nothin'  to  say  to  her 
whatever  1    Bring  some  water  for  the  stun." 

"  Come  here.  Jack  I "  just  then  Moses  called  from  the  bam. 

"  Jack,  Jack,  Jack ! "  said  Mr.  Chatford,  laughing,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
kitchen ;  "  run  to  the  top  of  the  house !  go  to  the  cellar !  jump  over  the 
bam !    Why  don't  you  mind.  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  which  to  mind  first,"  replied  Jack.  "If  there  was  five  or 
six  of  me,  I  might  obey  orders  all  round ;  but  bein'  only  myself  I  'm  both- 
ered !    Who  shall  I  mind,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Mind  me,"  said  the  deacon.  "  Paj^  ip  attention  to  anybody  else  to-day, 
unless  I  tell  you  to.  For  the  next  hour  or  so  I  give  you  over  to  Miss 
Wansey ;  when  she  is  through  with  you,  come  out  into  the  lot,  and  I  '11 
tell  you  what  to  do  next." 

"Jack,"  said  Miss  Wansey,  triumphantly,  —  while  Mr.  Pipkin  walked 
off  in  humble  silence,  —  "  take  that  pail,  go  to  the  rain-trough,  and  fetch 
in  water  enough  to  fill  this  tub." 

The  "  rain-trough  "  —  an  immense  trough  hewed  out  of  a  log  cut  from  one 
of  the  largest  forest-trees  —  stood  behind  the  house,  where  it  received  the 
water  from  the  eaves.  This  was  a  very  common  substitute  for  a  cistern 
in  those  days,  and  was  a  capital  thing  for  boys  to  sail  their  tiny  ships  in, 
and  for  breeding  mosquitoes.  Jack  found  a  shingle  schooner  with  paper 
sails  adrift  in  the  tub,  and  two  canal-boats,  whittled  out  of  pine,  with 
thread  for  towlines,  made  fast  to  pins  stuck  into  the  edge  of  the  trough 
for  '^  snubbing-posts."  As  he  was  about  to  dip  in  his  pail,  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  commerce  on  those  waters,  Phin  came  mnning  towards  him 
from  the  wood-shed,  where  he  had  been  dressing  his  woodchuck-skin. 

"  Don't  swamp  my  schooner !  look  out  for  my  packets  ! "  cried  that  en- 
terprising navigator.  "  See  here  a  minute.  Jack !  Le's  play  these  are  our 
boats,  and  run  opposition.  Mine's  the  Redbird.  Sometimes  we'll  be 
friends,  and  I  '11  drop  my  towline  for  your  boat  to  pass  over  one  way,  and 
you  '11  drop  yours  for  my  boat,  going  t'  other  way ;  then  we  '11  race,  and  cut 
each  other's  towlines,  —  for  that 's  the  way  they  do  on  the  canal.  I  'm 
Cap'n  Bromley,  and  my  boat  ran  beat  any  boat  you  can  bring  on !  Come, 
you  know  how." 

Jack  rather  thought  he  did,  and  at  another  time  he  would  have  been 
pleased  to  enact  on  that  small  stage  some  of  the  scenes  with  which  he 
had  long  been  only  too  familiar.  He  had  never  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a 
packet-horse  driver ;  but  everybody  in  that  region,  on  or  off  the  canal,  knew 
Captain  Bromley  and  his  famous  Redbird  in  those  days ;  and  perhaps  Jack 
could  have  shown  a  few  tricks  common  to  boatmen,  with  which  Phin,  being 
only  an  amateur,  was  unacquainted.  For  a  moment  a  vision  of  his  old, 
rode  way  of  life  swept  before  his  eyes,  and  his  new  life  seemed  a  dream  ; 
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then,  remembering  that  he  was  to  obey  only  Miss  Wansey's  orders  that 
morning,  he  drew  out  his  pail  of  water,  —  making  great  waves  that  caused 
Phin's  little  fleet  to  rock  and  pitch,  —  and  hastened  with  it  into  the  house. 

The  tub  filled,  Jack  brought  in  from  the  woodshed  the  great^  strong 
''  pounding-barrel,"  —  an  indispensable  auxiliary  of  the  wash-tub  and  rub- 
bing-board, in  the  Chatford  household.  Jack  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
undertaking  when  he  set  out,  under  Miss  Wansey's  directions,  to  go 
through  with  the  preliminary  process  of  cleansing  the  family  linen.  The 
''pounder"  consisted  of  a  round,  straight  stick,  like  a  broom-handle,  in- 
serted in  a  block  perforated  with  holes  for  letting  the  suds  gush  out  through 
the  sides  from  a  cavity  in  the  centre.  The  suds  were  hot,  and  every  time 
Jack  let  the  pounder  fiall  upon  the  soaking  mass  of  clothes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  the  stifling  steam  filled  his  nostrils  and  the  spatters  flew  into 
his  face,  sometimes  into  his  mouth.  Then  Miss  Wansey,  as  he  soon 
learned,  had  a  washing-day  spirit  which  she  put  on  with  her  old  gown ;  a 
fiiry  of  work  seemed  to  possess  her ;  she  pervaded  the  kitchen  like  a  storm. 
Good  Mrs.  Chatford  helped  a  little,  but  pleased  Miss  Wansey  best  by  keep- 
ing out  of  her  way. 

Jack  did  not  wonder  that  Phin  hated  the  pounding-barrel,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  when  Miss  Wansey  told  him  he  could  go  to  the  ^eld.  She  had 
given  him  his  orders  in  language  so  much  like  scolding  that  he  feared  he 
had  not  pleased  her  at  all,  and  was  quite  surprised  when  she  said  to  him 
at  parting,  "There,  Jack  Hazard!  I  *d  give  more  for  you  one  half-hour 
over  a  pounding-barrel  than  for  Phin  Chatford  all  day ! " 

He  hurried  to  the  field,  where  he  saw  at  a  distance  Phin  riding  Old 
Maje,  and  Mr.  Chatford  following,  holding  a  plough,  between  the  rows  of 
young  corn.  Near  by  were  Moses  and  Mr.  Pipkin,  shaping  the  freshly 
turned  earth  into  hills  about  the  young  blades,  and  cutting  out  the  weeds 
and  grass. 

"Jest  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  looking  up  from  his  stooping  shoulders, 
and  showing  his  ivory  over  the  hill  he  was  hoeing.  "  Ketch  up  that  hoe 
in  the  corner  of  the  fence  there,  and  pitch  in  on  this  next  row." 

"  Go  to  the  well  first.  Jack,  and  bring  a  jug  of  water,"  said  Moses. 

What  Jack  did  was  to  wait  for  Mr.  Chatford,  coming  back  behind  the 
horse  and  plough  between  the  rows.  The  horse  stopped  in  a  comer  of  the 
zigzag  rail-fence,  and  while  the  deacon  was  pulling  the  plough  around,  and 
lifting  it  over  the  last  hills.  Jack  inquired  what  he  was  to  do  next  "  One 
says,  *  Take  the  hoe ' ;  t*  other  says, '  Go  for  a  jug  of  water.'  " 

"  And  I  tell  you  not  to  mind  a  word  they  say,"  replied  the  ^eacon,  laugh- 
ing., "Phineas  will  go  for  water  while  the  horse  is  resting,  and  I  shall 
want  to  use  the  hoe  myself.  Send  your  dog  to  the  house,  and  come  with 
me." 

Jack  followed  Mr.  Chatford  to  the  edge  of  a  green  field  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lane. 
"  Do  you  know  what  this  is  growing  here  ?  " 
"  Wheat,  ain't  it  ?  " 
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"Yes.  And  do  you  know  what  this  is  ?"  said  the  deacon^  pulling  np  a 
weed. 

"  I  Ve  heard  that  called  red-root,'*  Jack  replied. 

"  And  a  pesky  mean  root  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Chatford,  pulling  up  another. 
'<  It 's  coming  so  thick  in  all  our  wheat  about  here  that  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it,  as  I  see,  is  to  pull  it  out.  That 's  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
Get  right  down  to  it,  take  a  strip  two  or  three  paces  broad,  through  the 
piece,  and  pull  out  every  bit  you  see.  Do  this  till  I  tell  you  to  do  something^ 
else.    And,  as  I  said,  don't  mind  what  anybody  else  tells  you." 

Jack  thought  it  easy  work  at  first,  but  he  was  unused  to  stooping,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  think  it  would  be  nice  to  stand  up  a 
little  while  at  a  pounding-barreL  He  found  himself  rather  lonely,  moreover, 
and  was  sorry  he  could  not  have  kept  Lion  with  him.  He  persevered, 
however,  with  a  stout  heart,  and  went  through  and  through  the  wheat-lot, 
seeing  nobody,  and  thinking  his  own  solitary  thoughts,  until  once,  when 
he  was  near  the  edge  of  the  field  farthest  from  the  lane,  he  heard  a  stone 
rattle  from  the  wall  He  looked  up,  but  looked  down  again  in  an  instant, 
while  his  heart  made  a  sudden  leap  in  his  throat. 

He  had  seen  a  man  stepping  over  the  wall  into  the  wheat-lot,  not  more 
than  three  rods  o£    It  was  Old  Berrick. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  JACK  PULLED  THE  RED-ROOT. 

The  captain  of  the  scow  had  crossed  the  Petemot  farm  from  the  direction 
of  Aunt  Patsy's  house ;  and  he  had  jumped  down  from  the  wall  without 
seeing  the  face  turned  up  at  him  for  an  instant  under  the  slouching  hat-brim. 
Then,  noticing  the  boy  at  work  there, — for  little  Jack  was  very  industriously 
pulling  up  something,  though  whether  it  was  wheat  or  red-root  he  could  n't 
have  stated  under  oath,  —  big  Jack  stopp>ed  and  watched  him. 

The  runaway  trembled,  undecided  which  of  three  things  he  should  do,  — 
jump  up  and  run  for  his  life ;  keep  quietly  at  his  work,  with  his  head  down, 
relying  upon  his  strange  clothes  to  disguise  him ;  or  boldly  face  his  step- 
father. He  at  first  regretted  that  Lion  was  not  with  him,  but  later  he  was 
glad,  for  the  presence  of  the  dog  would  certainly  have  betrayed  him. 

Captain  Jack  watched  for  a  few  moments  the  boy  on  hand  and  knee 
in  the  wheat,  groping  for  weeds,  then  called  out,  coaxingly,  —  "Hullo, 
Bub ! " 

Jack  lifted  his  head  a  little  way,  but  not  far  enough  to  expose  his  face. 

"  Ye  want  a  job  ?  "  said  Berrick. 

Slowly  the  lifted  head  was  shaken,  and  lowered  again;  and  the  indus- 
trious Jack  went  on  with  his  weeding.  Captain  Berrick  took  a  step  towards 
him. 

"  Say,  Bub !  would  ye  like  to  go  on  the  canal  ? " 

Jack  gave  another  emphatic  shake,  with  his  bead  down  and  his  hand 
still  busy. 
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"  I  *in  looking  for  a  driver.  Give  ye  good  wages ;  tieat  yc  well,  besides. 
What  do  ye  say  ?  " 

Jack  said  nothing,  but  agun  the  bat-brim  revolved  with  a  vigorous  shake 
before  his  step-father's  eyes. 

"  Ye  hain't  seen  a  boy  an'  dt^  pass  this  way,  have  ye  ?  "  then  said  Ber- 
rick.  "Boy  'bout  your  siie,  only  raggeder.  Dog  Icind  o*  Newfoundland. 
Yesterday  or  this  momin'.     Hey,  Bub  f " 

Of  course  Jack  had  not  seen  such  a  boy,  and  bis  head  made  such  haste 
to  say  so  that  the  joints  in  his  neck  snapped,  while  a  cold  perspiration 
broke  out  all  over  hia  body. 

"Be  ye  a  fool?"  bawled  out  Captain  Jack,  losing  patience.  "Hain't  ye 
got  no  tongue?" 

Another  shake  ;  whereupon  Berrick  dropped  altogether  his  coasting  to»e, 
and,  with  some  characteristic  rough  words,  —  vowing  that  the  boy  was  too 
ttupid  for  kis  business  anyhow,  and  advising  him  to  stick  to  hi&  weeds, 
for  he  was  good  for  nothing  else,  —  turned  and  walked  off  across  the  wheat- 
lot 

This  fear  passed,  another  possessed  the  lad,  as  he  peeped  from  under^ 
bis  hat  and  saw  Captain  Jack  vanish  over  a  fence  in  the  direction  of  the 
charcoal-bumera'  camp.  "  If  he  talks  with  them,  they  '11  tell  hiro,  and  he  '11 
be  back  here  after  me  I "  he  thought  Immediately  he  left  his  work,  ran 
to  the  fence  over  which  Berrick  had  disappeared,  and  to  bis  great  joy  saw 
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him  pass  around  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  which  the  coal-pit  was  smoking. 
Then,  with  nerves  still  in  a  tremor,  but  with  a  glad  and  thankful  heart,  he 
ran  back  to  his  task. 

There  he  was,  pulling  red-root  and  not  wheat,  when  he  heard  a  horn  blow, 
far  away  over  the  orchard,  and,  looking  up  at  the  sun,  thought  it  must  be 
dinner-time.  Then  he  saw  Phin  riding  homeward  on  Old  Maje,  along  the 
lane,  followed  by  his  father.  Then  Mr.  Pipkin  came  and  looked  over  the 
lane  fence,  and  shouted  at  Jack  and  beckoned.  Then  all  went  out  of  sight 
in  the  direction  of  the  barn ;  and  Jack  said  to  himself,  ^^  It  is  dinner !  and 
I  'm  hungry  as  a  bear."    Still  he  kept  at  work. 

Not  long  after  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  orchard  ;  and  there 
was  Moses  shouting  and  beckoning.  Moses  had  been  sent  by  his  mother 
to  call  Jack,  who,  she  feared,  had  not  heard,  or  understood,  Mr.  Pipkin's 
previous  signal.    Jack  merely  looked  up,  and  continued  at  work. 

Meanwhile  the  dinner  went  on  without  him  ;  and  it  was  half  over,  when 
Mrs.  Chatford  said,  *'  Why  !  where  can  that  boy  be  ?  Did  n't  you  call  him, 
Moses  ?  " 

« I  called  as  loud  as  I  could,"  said  Moses, ''  and  I  know  he  heard  me." 

'<  I  called  him  as  good  and  fair  as  ever  a  boy  was  called  to  dinner,"  said 
Mr.  Pipkin  ;  "  an'  I  thought  he  was  comin'.  I  never  before  knowed  a  boy 
that  wanted  to  be  called  more  'n  two  times  to  his  meals." 

"  If  he  don't  know  enough  to  come,  let  him  stay  away,"  remarked  Master 
Phineas. 

'*  £h  ?  what  ?  "  spoke  up  the  deacon,  who  had  been  in  one  of  his  absent- 
minded  moods  up  to  this  moment  "  Why,  where  —  where 's  Jack  ? "  And, 
being  told,  he  said,  *'  I  declare  !  is  it  possible  ?  I  do  believe  it 's  my  £2iult, 
after  all  I " 

"  How  your  fault,  father  ?  "  Mrs.  Chatford  inquired. 

'*  Sure  as  the  world  ! "  said  the  deacon,  shoving  back  his  chair.  "  I  told 
him  not  to  mind  a  word  anybody  said  to  him  to-day,  except  me.  And  I 
told  him  to  pull  red-root  till  I  ordered  him  to  do  something  else.  He  might 
have  known  enough,  though,  to  come  to  dinner.  I  'm  provoked  with  the 
feUow  I " 

And  yet  the  good  deacon  was  pleased  to  have  found  a  lad  capable  of 
obeying  orders  so  strictly,  "on  an  empty  stomach,  too,"  as  he  said.  He 
himself  now  left  his  dinner  unfinished,  and  walked  through  the  orchard  to 
call  Jack,  who,  tired  and  hungry,  needed  no  other  summons. 

"  Hey,  boy?"  said  Mr.  Chatford,  as  Jack,  swift  of  foot,  ^overtook  him  in 
the  orchard ;  "you  might  have  come  to  dinner,  when  called,  you  know." 

"I  thought  I  might,"  said  Jack;  "but  I  wasn't  sure, —  you  had  told 
me  —  " 

*  "  Yes,  yes  !  it  is  all  right,"  said  the  deacon,  patting  his  shoulder.  "  I  like 
you  the  better  for  taking  me  at  my  word,  and  sticking  to  it.  But  I  'm  a 
terrible  forgetful  man  sometimes,  and  you  mustn't  always  count  on  my 
remembering  what  I've  said.  I  like  to  see  a  boy  mind,  without  shirking 
and  arguing ;  but  *  there  's  reason  in  all  things,'  as  Pippy  says." 

So  saying  he  took  Jack  in  to  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JACK  VISITS  "the  basin." 

Jack  pulled  red-root  all  the  afternoon ;  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  infer  that 
he  did  not  wait  to  be  summoned  very  many  times  to  supper. 

"  Well,  my  boy/'  Mr.  Chatford  said  to  him  at  the  table,  "  how  do  you 
like  the  job  ?  " 

"  I  'm  glad  of  something  to  do,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  queer  smile  in  one 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

'*  But  you  ain't  over  and  above  delighted  with  that  particular  job  ?  " 

Jack  did  not  profess  to  be  in  raptures  over  it ;  it  was  "  kind  o'  lonesome," 
he  said,  and  "  back-achey." 

"  And  I  guess  by  this  time,"  remarked  the  hired  man,  "  he 's  jest  about 
ready  to  go  back  on  to  the  canal ;  sorry  he  learnt  the  trade,  as  the  feller 
said  arter  he  'd  blowed  the  blacksmith's  bellus  three  days,  an'  got  humsick." 
And  Mr.  Pipkin's  display  of  ivory  over  his  own  joke  was  prodigious. 

"  If  it  was  pulling  red-root  all  summer,  I  own  I  'd  a  little  d'ruther  drive," 
said  Jack.  "  But  I  don't  want  to  go  back  on  to  the  canal."  He  could  n't 
have  told  why ;  but,  humble  as  his  lot  was  here,  he  seemed  to  have  begun 
a  better  life,  and  to  breathe  a  sweeter  air  than  he  had  ever  known  before ; 
and  if  there  be  persons  bom  to  love  what  is  low  and  vile,  Jack  was  not  one 
of  them. 

"  But  you  '11  stick  to  the  red-root  this  week,  if  you  don't  finish  the  job 
before  ?  "  said  the  deacon,  with  a  twinkle  of  fun  behind  a  mask  of  serious- 
ness. 

"  Yes,  if  you  say  so,"  Jack  replied,  seeing  only  the  mask  and  not  the 
twinkle.  « 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Chatford,  laughmg,  "  I  don't  think  I  '11  put  you  to  that 
test.  A  new  boy  that  '11  lay  himself  right  down  to  pulling  red-root  all  alone, 
and  all  day,  and  not  flunk  out  before  supper-time,  has  got  stuff  in  him  of 
the  right  kind    I  've  watched  ye,  and  I  begin  to  think  you  're  in  earnest." 

"  He 's  jest  been  tryin'  yer  grit,  boy  1 "  observed  Mr.  Pipkin.  "  And  I 
must  say  yer  back  has  stood  it  well." 

''  A'most  as  well  as  a  back  made  a  purpose,"  said  Miss  Wansey  with  a 
sarcastic  allusion  to  Mr.  Pipkin's  peculiar  stoop. 

"Miss  Wansey,"  began  Mr.  Pipkin,  turning  towards  her  a  stem  coun- 
tenance and  formidable  teeth;  then  checking  himself,  he  addressed  Mrs. 
Chatford :  '<  I  might  fling  back,  'at  though  my  back  is  crooked,  my  dispo- 
sition ain't,  like  some  folks's,  and  I  'm  thankful,  —  only  I  've  nothin'  to  say 
to  the  person  that  jest  spoke."  And  he  set  the  said  teeth  deep  in  a  but- 
tered biscuit 

Miss  Wansey  looked  much  amused  at  this  reflection  upon  herself,  and 
said,  addressing  the  company  in  a  very  general  manner,  ^'  Did  I  speak  to 
Mr.  Pipkin  ?  I  was  n't  aware  that  I  made  any  remark  to  Mr.  Pipkin !  So, 
if  he  means  that  my  disposition  is  crooked  —  " 
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But  here  Mr.  Chatford  interrupted  her  by  asking  Jack  how  he  would  like 
to  work  with  him  and  the  boys  the  next  day»  —  ''then,"  said  he,  ''when 
we  get  the  corn  hoed,  we  '11  all  clap  to  and  help  you  out  with  the  red-root." 

Jack  now  understood  that  his  day's  task  had  been  set  him  as  a  trial  of 
his  constancy ;  and  his  heart  leaped  joyfully  within  him,  as  he  replied  that 
he  would  like  that  "  fust-rate." 

"Then,  after  supper,"  said  the  deacon,  "you  and  Phineas  may  go  over 
to  the  store  and  get  a  couple  more  hoes.  Stop  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  too, 
Phineas,  and  see  if  that  trace-chain  is  mended  which  I  left  there  Saturday 
night." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Phin,  dutifully,  concealing  the  delight  which  this  com- 
mission gave  him ;  for  it  was  that  artful  young  gentleman's  policy  to  have 
it  appear  that  he  went  to  please  his  parent,  not  himself  "  It  '11  be  fun ! " 
he  whispered  to  Jack  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house.  "  We  '11  take 
Lion,  and  go  by  Mr.  Welby's  and  maybe  get  Jase,  and  then  look  at  the 
woodchuck-trap  going  over,  and  go  in  a  swimming  as  we  come  back,  and, 
besides,  we  sha'  n't  have  to  help  milk." 

Jack  whistled  for  his  dog,  and  the  three  started.  They  soon  hailed  Jase 
Welby,  who  at  first  looked  rather  shyly  at  Phin,  remembering  their  recent 
felling  out,  but  afterwards  concluding  to  forget  it,  with  a  little  teasing  got 
his  father's  permission  to  do  some  trifling  errand  at  the  store. 

"  That 's  the  dog,  hey  ? "  said  Jase.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him 
tackle  the  Squire's  bull !  Ab  told  about  it  Lucky  we  did  n't  shoot  him,  — 
remember  ?  "  turning  to  Jack. 

They  were  passing  the  scene  of  our  hero's  encounter  with  the  two  boys, 
before  the  door  of  the  stable,  that  miserable  Saturday  night,  which  now 
seemed  to  him  so  long  ago.  Jack  remembered  only  too  well ;  the  gloomy 
barn-yard,  the  heavily  breathing  catde,  the  pin  drawn  from  the  door,  the 
sudden  alarm,  the  two  lads  rushing  out  upon  him  from  the  shed,  the  lantern 
flashed  into  his  face  and  the  gun  levelled  at  his  head,  —  all  this  passed 
vividly  through  his  mind ;  and  was  he  that  homeless  boy,  seeking  refuge 
in  a  bam  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  and  driven  forth  like  a  thief  into  the 
dismal  night?  What  a  wonderful  revolution  in  his  life  had  taken  place 
since  then  !  Jack  scarcely  knew  himself  thinking  of  the  change ;  and  he 
had  to  lay  his  hand  on  Lion's  neck  to  make  things  seem  real  to  him. 
.  He  was  not  much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  adventure ;  and  the  three  boys, 
quitting  the  barn-yard,  turned  into  the  lane  which  Jack  had  first  traversed 
in  darkness  and  despair.  He  tried  to  make  out  his  course  beyond  it,  and 
thought  he  found  the  stone  over  which  he  stumbled  and  on  which  he  sat 
when  he  discovered  the  colliers'  camp.  He  had  occasion  to  pass  that  stone 
many  times  afterwards  in  his  life,  and  he  could  never  look  upon  it  without 
emotion ;  for  was  it  not  the  turning-point  of  his  destiny,  —  the  point  of 
utmost  discouragement,  from  which  he  looked  up  and  saw  far  off  through 
the  rainy  dark  that  little  flickering  flame  of  hope  start  up  and  fall  and  rise 
again  in  the  woods  ? 

They  kept  on  across  th«  fields,  going  out  of  their  way  to  look  at  Phin's 
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woodchuck-trap,  which  wa3  not  sprung,  then,  leaving  the  swamp  and  the 
charcoal-pit  on  their  right,  came  out  of  the  high  woods  upon  a  hilly  pasture 
commanding  a  view  which  made  Jack  draw  another  long  breath.  Below 
them  lay  a  valley  stretching  northward  towards  a  sea  of  forests,  above  the 
tops  of  which  could  be  seen  the  blue  rim  <^  Lake  Ontario.  The  valley  was 
spotted  with  farms ;  not  far  off  in  the  west  lay  a  village ;  and  near  by,  along 
the  edge  of  the  irregular  plateau  from  which  they  gazed^  wound  a  great, 
slow,  watery  snake,  its  broad  glimmering  back  ringed  here  and  there  by 
a  bridge. 

<'  Ye  know  that,  Jack  ?  "  said  the  grinning  Phineas. 

Did  he  know  it  ?  the  footpath  of  many  a  summer's  wanderings,  the  wind- 
ing track  of  his  floating  home,  —  the  canal ! 

'*  Le's  go  down,  and  ride  up  to  the  Basin  on  a  boat,''  said  Phin.  '*  There 's 
one  coming,  —  a  line  boat ;  we  can  jump  on  to  it  from  the  bridge." 

But  Jack,  fearing  to  meet  somebody  who  knew  him,  —  perhaps  the  old 
man  Berrick  himself,  —  declined  the  pleasure ;  and  as  Lion  would  not  go 
without  him,  the  proposed  ride  was  given  up. 

*^  I  want  to  keep  with  Lion  when  we  go  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  any 
way,"  said  Phin.  ^'Duffer's  house  is  close  by,  and  Duffer's  dog  always 
comes  out  at  a  feller.  He  took  down  Sam  Collins  the  other  day,  and  had 
him  by  the  throat,  when  the  blacksmith  came  out  with  a  hot  iron  and  drove 
him  off  He  fights  every  dog  that  comes  along,  and  he  has  killed  five  or 
six  dogs.    He 's  the  tyrant  of  the  town." 

Phin  had  not  exaggerated  the  vicious  propensities  of  this  notorious  dog. 
No  sooner  had  the  boys,  entering  the  village,  stopped  at  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  than  out  bounced  that  belligerent  animal,  bristling  up,  and  advancing 
with  fierce  growls  upon  Lion. 

"  Please  to  call  your  dog  off,  Mr.  Duffer  I "  Phin  cried  out  to  a  man 
standing  in  the  door  of  a  stable  opposite. 

The  man  —  a  great,  red-faced,  black-whiskered  fellow,  almost  as  brutal- 
looking  as  his  dog  —  thereupon  came  saunteringly  across  the  street.  He 
had  one  hand  in  his  pocket;  the  other  held  a  <* black-whip,"  trailing  the 
thick,  pliant,  snake-like  end  in  the  dust  behind  him. 

"  I  cac'late,"  said  he,  "  't  my  doig  can  lick  any  dorg  in  the  country.  My 
dorg's  name  is  Grip.  Look  sharp.  Grip !  I  never  sets  my  dorg  on,  but  if 
my  dorg  wants  to  fight,  I  jest  stands  by  and  sees  fair  play.  Look  alive, 
Grip  1 " 

There  was  a  circular  fire  on  the  ground  before  the  shop,  heating  a  tire 
which  was  soon  to  go  upon  a  wagon-wheel  in  waiting.  Near  by  stood  the 
wagon,  into  which  Phin  leaped  with  wonderful  alacrity.  It  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  Duffer  was  almost  as  much  the  terror  of  the  village  as  his  dog. 
Even  Jase^  who  was  not  a  cowardly  boy,  looked  not  a  little  disturbed  in  his 
mind  as  he  walked  about,  carefully  keeping  the  fire  between  him  and  Duf- 
fer's dog  and  whip. 

"Say,  Jack!"  said  Phin,  eager  to  mask  his  fear  under  any  pretence, 
"this  is  our  old  wagon  that  pa  and  Mose  broke  down  yesterday ;  have  a 
ride?" 
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« 

Jack' — whose  long  experience  on  the  canal  had  given  him  an  audacity 
in  dealing  with  rough  characters  which  the  two  farm  boys  could  only  admire 
—  did  not  care  to  ride. 

"  Say !  look  here  !  "  he  cried,  trying  to  keep  the  animals  apart ;  "  I  don't 
want  my  dog  chawed  up,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  chaw  up  your  dog." 

"  What  ye  go'n'  to  do  about  it  ? "  said  Duffer,  with  a  sort  of  ferocious 
gayety,  turning  his  quid,  while  he  reversed  the  position  of  his  whip,  bring- 
ing the  long,  snaky,  menacing  tip  in  front  of  him. 

Jack  quietly  picked  up  a  smith's  hammer  in  the  door  of  the  shop.  "  I  *11 
keep  my  dog  out  of  the  way  if  I  can,"  said  he ;  "  if  I  can't  —  your  dog  must 
look  out  I " 

"  Touch  my  dorg,  an'  I  '11  cut  yer  cloe's  on  yer  back  all  inter  strings  an' 
ribbons  with  this  whip  1 "  said  Duffer,  with  a  cool,  cruel  smile. 

"  I  've  seen  whips  afore  to-day,  and  big  bullies  at  the  t'  other  end  of  'em, 
and  I  never  was  afraid  of  one  yet!"  And  Jack  —  who,  I  suppose,  had 
never  stood  greatly  in  fear  of  any  man  except  Old  Berrick  when  he  was 
angry  —  grasped  the  hammer  handle  till  his  knuckles  were  white.  His  face 
was  white  too, — not  with  fear,  however,  as  Duffer,  who  was  really  a  cow- 
ard, saw  with  some  uneasiness. 

A  crowd  of  fellows  from  the  tavern  and  groceries  had  by  this  time  rushed 
to  the  spot.  Duffer  gave  a  wink  to  one  of  them  standing  behind  Jack ;  and 
he,  reaching  under  the  boy's  shoulder,  with  a  sudden  wrench  'wrested  the 
hammer  from  his  hand.    As  Jack  turned  to  recover  it,  the  dogs  clinched. 

"  Let  'em  alone  !  "  cried  Duffer,  swinging  his  whip.  "  Fair  play !  stand 
back  there  !  make  a  ring ! " 

y,  T.  Trowbridge. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  » 

BY  the  time  the  locomotive,  who  is  a  traveller  of  strictly  temperance 
principles,  had  talfen  a  huge  drink  at  the  water-tank  of  a  thriving  town 
in  Western  New  York,  Louise  Chauncey  and  her  uncle  were  comfortably 
seated  in  the  car,  and,  as  Louise  said,  "  fairly  started  for  San  Francisco." 

The  trains  left  the  town  in  a  very  noisy  and  disreputable  manner,  con- 
sidering that  the  engine  had  taken  nothing  but  cold  water  for  "refresh- 
ments," and  they  were  soon  moving  swiftly  past  green  fields  and  quiet 
villages,  and  orchards  laden  with  apples  or  blushing  beneath  a  full  fruitage 
of  peaches.  Gradually  the  fields  grew  broader,  there  was  more  country 
and  fewer  towns,  and  " out  West "  did  indeed  seem  to  be  "a  big  place," 
as  the  large  man  who  lived  next  door  to  Louise  and  her  uncle  remarked. 

Louise  thought  this  idea  of  one's  neighbor  living  next  door  in  a  car  was 
a  very  funny  one,  but  it  seemed  natural  enough  after  they  had  travelled 
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together  for  a  few  days.  They  became  a  sociable  little  community,  and 
attended  to  their  own  business  or  their  neighbors'  afi&irs  as  naturally  as 
if  they  had  remained  at  home.  Her  <*  housekeeping,"  as  her  uncle  called 
it,  consumed  some  of  her  time  every  night  and  morning ;  she  settled  herself 
among  her  bags  and  parcels  quite  conscious  of  the  importance  of  her  jour- 
ney, and  from  the  S3rstematic  way  in  which  she  disposed  of  things  one 
might  think  she  was  a  young  housekeeper  freshly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  that  time-honored  adage,  "  A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place." 

The  "  large  man  "  had  lived  "  out  West  **  always,  and  had  kept  moving 
as  "  out  West "  moved,  until  at  last  he  had  reached  the  Pacific.  He  said 
he  believed  that  half  of  the  population  of  Europe  could  be  scattered  over 
this  country  and  one  would  hardly  know  it,  *<out  West"  was  so  large  a 
place ;  and  truly  it  seemed  to  Louise  as  if  they  might.  At  home  she  had 
known  pleasant  gardens  and  smooth  lawns,  and  green  meadows  and  hill- 
sides, but  these  miles  and  miles  of  verdant  prairies,  stretching  far  away 
until  they  met  the  blue  sky  at  the  dim  horizon,  were  a  new  revelation  of 
vastness. 

The  books  which  she  had  brought  with  her  to  read  did  not  receive  much 
of  her  attention.  There  seemed  to  be  a  probability  that  even  the  stones 
in  the  last  number  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  would  be  fresh  when  she  reached 
San  Francisco,  there  was  so  much  to  be  seen  outside  the  car  window. 

One  day,  while  they  were  passing  through  one  of  the  great  cornfields 
of  Iowa,  Louise  had  been  laughing  about  her  practical  lesson  in  geography  ; 
—  she  was  sure  she  would  never  forget  that  com  was  a  staple  production 
of  that  State ! 

'<  But,  uncle,  com  does  nU  grow  wild,"  said  she  at  length,  bewildered  by 
the  vastness  of  the  fields,  and  the  very  few  little  farm-houses  where  it  looked 
as  if  people  might  live  to  take  care  of  them.  But  suddenly  her  attention 
was  attracted  by  something  even  more  surprising ;  the  train  was  passing 
an  encampment  of  Indians.  "Real  Indians,"  said  Louise,  excitedly  to 
Isabel  Carandas,  a  car  acquaintance  to  whom  her  uncle  had  introduced 
her. 

"O,  that's  nothing,"  replied  Isabel,  who  was  a  Califoraian,  and  was 
returning  to  her  home  afler  a  few  months'  visit  in  the  East  "  You  will  see 
plenty  of  them  before  you  reach  San  Francisco." 

The  encampment  was  in  a  sort  of  hollow,  on  each  side  of  a  running 
stream.  Some  of  the  huts  were  tent-shaped ;  some  were  square,  with  only 
the  tops  covered  with  mats  woven  of  mshes.  An  Indian  woman,  with  a 
partly  finished  mat  in  her  hand  and  a  bundle  of  rushes  on  her  head,  was 
entering  one  of  the  huts,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  little  community 
who  did  not  stop  to  gaze  at  the  train  as  it  passed.  The  rest  of  them, 
men,  women,  and  children,  hastened  to  the  fence,  climbed  to  the  top  rail 
and  sat  there  gravely  gazing  at  the  cars  and  the  crowd  of  curious  faces  in 
the  windows.  The  men  were  wrapped  in  bright  scarlet  blankets,  and  their 
heads  were  brisding  with  feathers,  sticking  either  in  their  hair  or  in  the 
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rims  of  their  old  hats.  Some  of  the  squaws  had  on  scarlet  blankets  too^ 
but  a  few  of  them  were  dressed  in  calico,  which  had  evidently  come  some- 
where from  clTilization. 

This  incident  promoted  even  more  sociability  than  there  had  been  before 
in  the  car.  A  pleasant-looking  man  who  spoke  with  a  sUght  German 
accent  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  Indians  in  general  and  these  Indians 
in  particular.  He  said  that  the  vast  cornfields  through  which  the  train  had 
been  passing  were  part  of  a  "  reservation  "  set  apart  by  the  government  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  that  those  who  lived  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  were  encamped  there  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting  their  grain. 

The  next  morning  our  travellers  reached  the  Missouri  River.  During 
the  night  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain-storm ;  and  the  bright  day  dawned 
upon  trackless  wastes  of  mud.  There  was  no  dry  land  and  hardly  any- 
thing which  could  be  called  water.  The  vast  Missouri  rolling  turbulently 
along  was  thick  with  mud.  This  is  the  most  lawless  and  wilful  of  streams. 
Its  bed,  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  is  nearly  four  miles  wide,  and 
the  channel  is  to  be  found  an3nvhere  over  that  extent  of  surface,  sometimes 
nearer  Omaha,  sometimes  nearer  Council  Bluffs,  and  sometimes  almost 
exactly  between  the  twa  The  sand-bars  which  form  in  the  river,  and  are 
constandy  washed  about  firom  place  to  place,  are  the  causes,  of  these  eccen* 
tricities  in  its  course. 

'<  The  Missouri  always  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  those  places  <  on  the 
map,*  as  the  little  girl  said  of  Boston,"  remarked  Louise,  meditatively.  "  It 
certainly  is  n't  very  beautiful." 

"  No,  but  it  is  interesting  because  we  know  how  large  it  is.  Three  thou- 
sand miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  —  it  ought  properly  to  be 
called  thQ  Father  of  Waters,"  replied  her  uncle. 

The  river  which  was  not  beautiful,  but  only  interesting,  as  our  travellers 
decided,  was  seriously  in  the  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  At  the 
station  at  Council  Bluffs  the  passengers  were  all  obliged  to  leave  the  cars, 
and  be  packed  away  as  snugly  as  possible  in  omnibuses,  until  they  should 
reach  Omaha  on  the  other  side.  The  crowded  vehicles  were  driven  on  to 
a  large  flat  ferry-boat,  and  in  half  an  hour  driven  ofi*  again  in  the  mud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Missouri 

After  the  people  had  left  the  omnibuses  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
they  had  all  been  inside,  the  crowd  expanded  so,  and  the  boxes,  bags,  and 
parcels  increased  to  such  an  unlimited  extent,  reminding  one  of  the  genii 
the  fisherman  let  out  of  the  bottle,  in  that  wonderful  story  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Here  had  been  wrought  that  every-day  magic  of  which  we  all 
know  something,  —  that  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  circumstances. 

When  they  were  again  comfortably  seated  in  the  car  and  were  whizzing 
out  into  the  vast  verdant  plain  west  of  Omaha,  there  were  many  funny 
stories  told  of  their  experience  in  the  omnibuses,  for  parties  travelling 
together  had  become  separated  in  the  crowd  and  confusion ;  and,  like  trav- 
ellers in  the  old  £airy  stories,  all  were  expected  to  relate  the  adventures 
they  had  met  with. 
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Isabel  Carandas  particularly  enjoyed  the  position  of  story-teller^  and  she 
had  the  "  knack  "  of  making  stories  interesting.  If  she  had  only  stopped 
at  a  station  long  enough  to  get  her  dinner,  something  was  sure  to  have  hap- 
pened to  her  which  would  be  worth  the  tellmg.  This  time  it  was  only  that 
her  travelling  companion,  a  pretty  green  parrot,  had  insisted  upon  having 
«  a  cracker  "  from  a  particular  basket,  upon  which  a  very  laige  wotnan  was 
sitting,  and  had  kept  all  the  passengers  in  a  roar  of  laughter  by  gravely 
reiterating  her  wants. 

The  next  morning  they  were  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  seemed  not  like  mountains  at  all,  but  almost  as  level  as 
the  plains  through  which  they  had  passed  yesterday.  But  those  were  of 
midsummer  greenness  and  these  were  white  here  and  there  with  snow. 
In  the  £ur  distance,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away,  could  be  seen  the 
snow-clad  ^'  Pike's  Peak."  The  train  stopped  on  the  summit,  and  Louise 
and  some  of  her  young  companions  had  a  fine  game  at  snowballing.  It  was 
yet  in  the  very  early  autumn,  —  only  September, — but  the  land  here  is  so 
high  that  it  is  very  much  like  winter  almost  any  month  in  the  year.  There 
were  roaring  fires  built  in  the  great  stoves  in  each  end  of  tiie  cars,  and 
people  unstrapped  their  travelling  blankets  and  shawls  and  prepared  to 
make  themselves  comfortable.  But  these  were  only  needed  in  the  early 
frosty  morning ;  by  midday  it  became  warm  enough  without  them.  It  was, 
however,  what  they  called  ''an  inside  day";  that  is,  there  was  so  little 
outside  which  was  of  interest  that  they  were  obliged  to  amuse  themselves 
with  their  books  and  conversation.  Louise  did  not  find  this  difficult  to 
do.  She  was,  as  her  uncle  admiringly  said  of  her,  ''of  the  stuff  of  which 
travellers  ought  to  be  made." 

The  train  ^topped  occasionally  at  places  with  familiar  names,  such  as 
Sherman  and  Rawlings,  which  told  plainly  enough  that  our  great*generals 
had  been  over  the  road.  When  they  were  stopping  at  one  of  these  places 
Louise  said  she  knew  it  was  absurd,  but  she  could  n*t  help  thinking  it  was 
like  the  boys  at  school  who  used  to  cut  their  names  with  a  jack-knife  on 
the  trees. 

« But,  after  all,"  replied  her  uncle,  "  it  is  not  like,  for  it  is  their  deeds 
which  have  made  these  men's  names  £simous ;  besides,  they  themselves  did 
not  handle  the  'jack-knife.' " 

The  towns  all  had  the  appearance  of  being  very  young,  and  looked  as 
if  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  remain  very  long  in  one  place. 
And,  indeed,  many  of  them  are  of  a  migrating  character.  Building  materials 
are  very  scarce,  and  when  the  people  get  tired  of  staying  in  one  place  they 
often  move  the  town  with  them,  and  usually  give  it  a  new  name  in  its  new 
locality.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  however,  as  the  buildings 
are  very  small  and  the  outside  only  of  wood,  the  partitions  being  of  canvas. 
There  were  curious  signs  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses.  On  large  white 
boards  usually  in  glowing  red  letters  one  could  read  "  Sam  Sing  Washing 
AND  Ironing,"  or  "Lung  Tee  see  Washing  and  Ironing."  But  the 
owners  of  these  funny  Chinese  names  were  probably  inside  attending  to  the 
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<' Washing  and  Ironing/'  for  Louise  saw  nothing  of  them,  although  she 
was  curious  to  do  so. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  they  passed  through  Echo  Cafion.  And 
here  the  scenery  was  varied  and  grand  enough  to  compensate  for  more 
than  one  day's  monotonous  travel.  The  rocks  towered  hundreds  of  feet  up 
in  the  blue  air,  looking  like  great  giants  or  ruined  castles,  or  perhaps  a 
church  with  a  broken  spire  or  a  decayed  and  grass-overgrown  tower.  The 
travellers  called  them  "wonderful,"  "magnificent,"  "sublime,"  but  that  did 
not  describe  them.  The  bright  sunshine  seemed  to  steal  down  their  sides 
timidly  and  sent  a  golden  shaft  into  some  mysterious  crevice,  and  broad 
deep  shadows  lay  where  the  sun  had  never  penetrated.  Again  a  rock  would 
stand  entirely  ^one  with  every  curious  angle  and  curve  sharply  defined 
against  the  bluest  and  clearest  of  skies. 

This  cafion  was  many  miles  in  extent,  and  soon  after  leaving  it  they 
entered  another,  quite  different  but  nearly  as  wonderful  The  railroad 
through  Weber  Cafion  followed  the  course  of  the  Weber  River,  which  small 
but  ambitious  stream  sometimes  dashed  itself  to  pieces  over  the  black 
rocks,  and  sometimes  purled  along  peaceably  enough. over  its  pebbly  bot- 
tom. Two  (furious  unbroken  ledges  of  rock  lying  side  by  side  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  position  formed  what  the  guide-books  called  the  "  Devil's 
Slide."  And  farther  on,  where  the  waters  of  the  river  poured  in  a  seething 
whirlpool  through  the  rocks,  the  place  was  called  the  "Devil's  Gate." 
There  was  no  tradition  that  the  evil  one  possessed  any  peculiar  power 
over  these  spots.  But  they  were  so  horrible  that  the  names  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves.  It  was  a  day  of  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  for  there 
was  a  stretching  of  necks  to  see  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  And  when  they 
passed  the  famous  "Water  Gate,"  the  train  only  crept  along,  and  people 
clinging  to  the  railing  crowded  the  platforms  to  get  a  nearer  look  into  the 
seething  waters. 

Again  there  were  plains  beyond,  plains  of  grayish  white  alkali  dust  dotted 
here  and  there  with  clumps  of  dusty  sage-brush.  At  one  of  the  stations 
Louise  and  Isabel  had  quite  a  conversation  with  an  Indian  woman,  who 
came  directly  under  the  car  window  to  beg  for  something  to  eat.  She  did 
her  begging  in  a  funny  way,  too,  not  by  asking  for  what  she  wanted  in 
English,  nor  in  the  Indian  language.  She  did  not  even  make  signs  that 
she  was  hungry,  but  held  out  a  fiinny-looking,  mummy-like  baby  strapped 
to  a  board,  as  if  it  had  been  an  advertisement  which  she  desired  the  pas- 
sengers to  read.  It  answered  just  as  good  a  purpose  as  if  it  had  been  a 
petition  written  in  the  best  of  English  and  signed  with  a  long  list  of  names. 
The  girls  opened  their  lunch-baskets  and  handed  out  sandwiches  and  cake, 
which  the  woman  dexterously  caught  in  an  old  tattered  shawl  that  she  had 
about  her  shoulders. 

Isabel  had  known  the  Indians  all  her  life,  and  professed  to  be  quite 
proficient  in  their  language. 

"  Your  papoose  ?  "  she  said,  interrogatively  addressing  the  woman. 

The  squaw's  little  beady  black  eyes  danced  expressively  by  way  of  reply. 
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and  she  turned  the  board  round  for  a  moment  and  laid  the  infant  against 
her  shoulder. 

''How  many  papooses,"  contizmed  Isabel,  holding  up  her  fingers,— 
"one,  two?" 

The  woman  expressively  held  up  three  fingers  and  looked  significantly 
at  the  sandwiches, 

"  Me  heap  hungry,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice.  More  provisions 
were  handed  out,  at  which  she  smiled  and  nodded  her  head. 

"  How  many  moons  is  this  papoose  ?  "  was  the  next  question  asked,  but 
the  engine  gave  a  sudden  and  shrill  shriek,  and  the  little  squaw,  dexterously 
slipping  across  her  forehead  a  leather  strap  attached  to  the  board  to  which 
the  baby  was  fastened,  quickly  scrambled  down  the  embankment  She 
dropped  her  shawl  in  doing  so,  and  the  food  rolled  out  into  the  sand.  The 
last  the  girls  saw  of  her  she  and  some  half-dozen  others  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  picking  the  things  up. 

"  They  will  not  mind  the  sand ;  they  would  as  soon  eat  a  bushel  as  a 
peck  of  dirt,"  Isabel  remarked,  in  answer  to  Louise's  expression  of  regret 
that  the  poor  woman's  dinner  was  spoiled. 

There  were  plenty  of  similar  incidents  at  the  different  stations ;  indeed, 
the  girls  kept  their  lunch-baskets  ready  for  any  such  emergency.  And  not 
only  Indians,  but  the  Chinese,  crowded  about  the*^  cars  when  they  stopped. 
It  was  also  one  of  Isabel's  accomplishments  to  know  how  to  talk  to  the 
Chinamen.  Her  knowledge  of  their  language  consisted  mostly  in  adding  a 
final  "  e  "  to  most  English  words. 

The  Chinamen  were  nearly  all  very  small,  and  Louise  at  first  thought 
they  looked  exactly  alike.  Their  complexion  was  pale  yellow,  they  had 
usually  long,  narrow,^ sleepy-looking  eyes, — (the  eyes  of  some  of  the  younger 
ones,  however,  were  quite  round  and  beady  looking), — and  their  hair, 
which  was  very  coarse  and  black,  was  braided  in  a  long  pig-tail.  Some- 
times coarse  black  strings  were  added,  and  the  braids  nearly  reached  the 
ground ;  but  sometimes  these  were  coiled  around  the  top  of  their  heads  and 
tucked  away  neatly  under  their  hats.  They  worQ  short  loose  sacks,  either 
blue  or  black,  and  pantaloons  of  the  same  color ;  their  shoes  were  broad  and 
short  and  turned  up  slightly  at  the  toes.  These  Chinamen  were  mostly 
employed  in  working  on  the  railroad  and  had  picks  and  shovels  over  their 
shoulders.  When  they  stopped  at  the  stations  a  conversation  was  usually 
carried  on  in  this  way. 

"  How  do,  John  ?  " 

To  which  any  of  the  "Johns,"  for  all  Chinamen  are  called  "John,"  would 
return  a  delighted  "  0  yeh,  how  do  ?  "  expressively  bobbing  their  heads  up 
and  down. 

"  You  getee  plenty  of  work,  John  ?  " 

"Yeh,  yeh,  all  right" 

"  Good  by,  John." 

"  Goo  by,"  "goo  by,"  and  John  would  continue  to  repeat  "goo  by  "  until 
the  train  had  fiurly  started.* 
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So  far  there  had  been  no  delay  on  the  road,  and  everybody  was  saying 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  quickest  trips  yet  made  across  the  country.  The 
train  sped  rapidly  over  the  plains  in  long  straight  stretches;  it  took  a 
sweeping  curve  around  the  blue  waters  of  Salt  Lake,  above  which  white 
gulls  were  buttering  and  dipping  their  wings  into  the  water. 

At  night  the  passengers  went  quietly  to  sleep  behind  the  green  brocade 
curtains,  which  partitioned  the  seats  from  each  other,  and  which  were 
arranged  by  a  black  magician  named  George.  I  know  George  is  a  Chris- 
tian name,  yet  this  George  was  a  magician,  for  after  he  had  lighted  the 
lamps,  which  were  brass  and  which  he  first  polished  with  his  coat-sleeve, 
he  pulled  impossible-looking  boards  and  mattresses  from  beneath  the  red 
velvet  sofas,  and  with  a  few  skilful  strokes  he  built  up  snug  little  sleeping 
apartments,  where  the  clean  sheets  and  pillows  invited  the  weary  travellers 
to  rest  from  their  journey  until  another  daylight.  But  one  night  after  they 
were  all  snugly  stowed  away,  and  were  perhaps  dreaming  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  hoarse  breathing  of  the  locomotive  and  the  dull  clatter  of  wheels, 
over  the  iron  track,  every  one  was  startled  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  noise 
and  motion.  Heads  in  various  states  of  disorder  showed  themselves  be- 
tween the  curtains,  and  there  was  an  anxious  whisper  of  "  What  is  it  ? " 
throughout  the  car.  Some  one,  who  probably  knew  things  by  intuition, 
said  that  the  Indians  had  placed  obstructions  on  the  track,  and  that  the 
engine  had  been  thrown  off. 

In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  report  that  the  train  had  run  over  a  buffido, 
but  in  half  an  hour  the  case  was  finally  settled  that  the  cars  had  run  over 
two  cows,  and  that  the  train  was  off  the  track.  The  accident  was  nothing 
more  serious  —  except  to  the  poor  cows,  which  were  horribly  mangled  — 
than  a  detention.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  passengers,  instead  of 
stopping  for  their  cup  of  hot  coffee  for  breakfast,  as  they  usually  did,  wan- 
dered about  rather  disconsolately,  exploring  the  country. 

The  Truckee  River,  a  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  stream  (a  mountain 
stream  is  beautiful  everywhere,  the  fiaky  froth  at  the  edge  of  the  green  wave 
which  dashes  in  pearly  spray  against  the  rocks  is  always  a  joy  and  a  delight), 
was  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cars ;  neither  was  the  country  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Close  by  the  river  were  pleasant  nooks  where  the 
grass  grew  green,  and  there  were  various  hardy  shrubs  on  the  steeper 
banks ;  there  were  also  some  brilliant  autumn  flowers  growing  in  scattered 
clumps  here  and  there.  A  deserted  hut  in  a  ruinous  garden-patch  showed 
that  some  frontiersman  had  once  had  a  home  there,  and  old  tin  cans  and 
broken  botties  lying  about  were  such  evidences  as  may  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  overland  route  that  civilized  man  has  been  there. 

After  eight  or  nine  hours'  detention  the  train  with  its  hungry  passengers 
started  on.    That  day  they  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

"  That,  Miss,"  said  the  polite  brakeman  who  stood  on  the  lower  step  of 
the  rear  platform  of  the  car, "  is  the  big  pine-tree,  and  marks  the  place  where 
Nevada  leaves  off  and  California  begins."  Louise  and  Isabel,  with  a  number 
of  the  other  passengers,  were  on  the  platform  %>  get  a  better  view  of  the 
wonderful  country  through  which  they  were  passing. 
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After  they  had  passed  through  the  first  tunnel  and  the  adjoining  mile 
or  two  of  snow-shed,  Louise  saw  far  above  her,  up  the  steep,  nearly  precipi- 
tous mountain-side,  a  long  low  building  of  new  wood. 

''  What  is  that  ?  "  she  asked,  surprised  at  seeing  a  building  in  such  an 
apparently  inaccessible  place.  Somebody  replied  that  it  "looked  like  a 
saw-mill."  But  the  brakeman  laughed  and  told  them  that  it  was  only  an- 
other snow-shed,  which  they  would  be  going  through  presently.  And,  after 
winding  in  a  circuitous  course  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  they  at  last 
reached  it 

They  still  kept  their  positions,  catching  through  the  openings  of  the 
snow-sheds  such  views  as  they  could  of  the  mountain  scenery.  There  were 
towering  peaks,  crowned  with  caps  of  glittering  snow,  and  huge  yawning 
chasms,  where  the  sunlight  only  floated  like  a  purple  mist,  revealing 
nothing  of  its  mystery.  On  the  least  inaccessible  sides  of  the  mountain 
were  wooden  water-troughs,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  supported 
by  rough  sticks.  These  presented  a  very  funny  appearance,  taking  their 
zigzag  way  over  the  rocks  and  avoiding  the  precipices.  These  troughs 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  floating  sticks  of  wood  to  any  point  on  the 
railroad  where  it  may  be  needed. 

"  O,  what  a  beautiful  lake  1 "  exclaimed  Louise,  as  she  saw  the  blue 
waters  of  Dormer  Lake  gleaming  far  down  in  a  deep  valley  among  the 
mountains.  The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  and  the  lake  so  calm  that  the 
reflections  of  the  mountains  could  be  distinctly  seen  even  as  our  travellers 
hurried  along  in  the  cars  many  miles  away. 

The  train  winds  slowly  and  laboriously  up  the  mountain  through  thirteen 
tunnels  and  thirty-two  miles  of  snow-sheds.  These  last  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  are  rather  an  eye-sore  to  the  traveller.  They  are  built, 
however,  for  the.  protection  of  winter  travel,  and,  strongly  as  they  are  con- 
structed, the  force  of  the  snow-storm  sometimes  breaks  them  down. 

When  the  train  once  more  reached  daylight  and  the  open  air,  the  broad 
valleys  of  California  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  As  they  neared  Sacra- 
mento, they  saw  farm-houses  surrounded  by  orchards,  and  with  flowering 
vines  trained  about  the  doors  and  windows. 

It  was  noon  the  next  day  before  our  travellers  reached  San  Francisco. 
They  made  the  last  change  from  the  cars  at  Alameda  to  the  ferry-boat  which 
was  to  convey  them  across  the  bay.  When  they  reached  the  city  Louise 
was  too  weary  with  her  eight  days'  journey  to  feel  much  curiosity  or  interest 
in  the  low  buildings,  the  curious  Chinese  shops,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  sin- 
gular aspects  which  the  city  presented.  But  a  cordial  greeting  from  her 
aunt  and  cousins  soon  overcame  her  fatigue.  And  her  dinner  and  a  fresh 
dress  made  her  feel  like  *'  another  girl,''  as  she  herself  declared. 

"There,  auntie,"  she  said,  as  she  came  down  stairs,  after  making  her 
toilet,  "  the  wisdom  of  my  experience  for  the  last  eight  days  is  hidden  away 
among  the  creases  and  folds  of  my  travelling-dress ;  I  think  it  will  shake 
out  in  a  day  or  two,  but  noVf  I  want  to  go  out  among  the  roses." 

Hilda  Rosevelt, 
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SEWING. 

CLOSE  by  the  window  there  sits  to-day 
A  dear  little  maiden,  —  her  name  is  Rose; 
And  her  thoughts  are  out  with  the  birds  at  play, 

And  her  needle  drags  through  the  seam  she  sews. 
The  thread  provokes  her,  beyond  a  doubt; 
It  knots  and  snarls;  and  the  needle  tries 
To  murder  her  patience  out  and  out, 
For  it  pricks  her  finger.    "  O  dear ! "  she  cries. 

I  see  the  trouble  she  cannot  see ; 

The  witches  are  playing  their  pranks  with  Rose ; 
They  dance  around  her  in  sportive  glee, 

And  O,  how  they  laugh  at  her  tearful  woes  ! 
They  twitch  the  thread  as  it  leaves  her  hand, 

They  knot  and  tangle  and  twist  it  wrong; 
And  poor  little  Rose  cannot  understand 

Why  her  sewing-hour  should  be  so  long. 

"I  don't  mind  sewing  on  rainy  days," 
Said  the  restless  Rose,  ''but  it  seems  to  be 

A  cruel  thing  to  give  up  my  plays 
'  When  all  out-doors  is  enticing  me ! 

This  seam  can  wait,  but  my  heart  rebels, 
And  longs  to  carry  me  far  away, 

To  the  woods,  to  the  beach  where  I  gather  sljells; 
O,  how  can  I  work  when  I  want  to  play ! " 

A  bird  leaned  hard  on  the  rose^s  stem. 

And  bent  the  bud  till  it  fanned  her  cheek. 
And  Rose,  through  her  tears,  looked  out  at  them. 

And  fancied  she  heard  them  softly  speak. 
"  If  I  were  you,  little  girl,"  they  said, 

"  I  would  hurry  and  finish  what  I  'd  begun, 
^'  And  keep  my  mind  on  that  bit  of  thread, 

Nor  think  of  play  till  the  work  was  done ! " 

She  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  she  bent  her  head, 

And  plied  her  needle  with  haste  and  skill; 
"  I  *11  put  my  heart  in  my  work,"  she  said ; 

"  And  that  will  help  me ;  I  know  it  will ! " 
I  saw  the  fairies  she  could  not  see; 

They  polished  the  needle,  and  smoothed  the  thread. 
And  danced  around  her  in  sportive  ^lee. 

And  the  sewing-hour  was  quickly  sped. 

Josephine  Pollard, 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  COULD  NOT  WRITE  A  COMPOSITION. 

PART  L 

"HTRY  again,  Jemima,"  said  the  principal,  patiently. 

•*•  The  principal  spoke  so  very  patiently,  that  Jemima  did  not  feel  at 
all  encouraged  to  try  again.  If  she  had  spoken  pleasantly  or  hopefully  or 
cheerfully  or  sadly  or  even  angrily,  it  would  have  been  more  inspiriting. 
But  so  very,  very  patiently ! 

Jemima  sighed. 

'*  I  've  tried  again  so  many  times ! "  she  saTd.  And  this  was  true.  So 
many  times  that  the  principal  had  whispered  to  the  first  assistant,  and 
the  first  assistant  had  whispered  to  the  second  assistant,  and  the  Latin 
department  suspected,  and  the  girls  themselves  had  begun  to  understand, 
that  Jem  Jasper  could  not  write  a  composition. 

Poor  little  Jem !  Only  sixteen  years  old,  and  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
her  father,  as  homesick  as  a  lost  canary,  stranded  for  a  year  in  this  awful 
Massachusetts  boarding-school,  where  the  Juniors  studied  Greek  and  the 
Seniors  talked  of  applying  at  Amherst,  —  and  could  n't  write  a  composition  I 

Jem  was  not  exactly  a  dunce  either.  She  stood  very  well  in  algebra, 
and  really  enjoyed  her  natural  philosophy.  At  book-keeping  she  did  no 
worse,  perhaps  a  little  better,  than  most  girls.  In  the  gymnasium  she  had 
taken  a  prize.  She  had  a  sunny  little  freckled  face,  too,  with  red  hair  that 
she  was  n't  ashamed  of,  and  red  cheeks  that  she  could  n't  have  been  ashamed 
of  if  she  had  tried ;  and  people  liked  her,  in  a  way.  Her  teachers  were 
slow  to  scold  her,  and  the  girls  were  not  apt  to  laugh  at  her.  But  not  to 
be  able  to  write  a  composition  in  a  school  where  the  Seniors  talked  of 
applying  at  Amherst! 

The  lecturer  on  style  bore  with  her  for  one  term.  Then  he  handed  her 
and  her  compositions  over  to  the  principal.  The  principal  had  been  patient 
with  her  for  another  term.  Now  she  had  grown  so  very  patient  that  she 
sat  perplexed. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  you,"  she  slowly  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  do  anything  with  me,"  said  Jem,  doggedly. 

The  principal  frowned  a  little,  thinking  this  was  impertinent  in  Jem ;  then 
she  smiled  a  little,  and  concluded  that  it  was  only  stupid. 

"  Father  '11  think  I  'm  a  fool,"  said  Jem.  "  And  I  don't  think  I  am,  do 
you  ?  " 

The  principal  smiled  and  hesitated. 

**  I  don't y^^/  like  a  fool,"  continued  Jem,  candidly. 

''  Not  even  when  you  're  told  to  write  a  composition  ?  "  smiled  the  prin- 
cipal. 

"  No,"  said  Jem,  boldly.  "  I  don't  feel  like  a  fool  when  I  'm  asked  to 
write  a  composition.    I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  prison,  and  going  to  be  hung." 

The  principal  shook  her  patient  head,  and  only  smiled  the  more. 
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One  day  a  learned  lady  called  on  the  principal.  She  was  the  editor  of 
the  Wednesday  Evening  Early  Visitor,  and  a  very  learned  lady  indeed. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  that  girl  ?  "  asked  the  principal. 

"  Turn  her  over  to  me,"  said  the  learned  lady. 

"  You  can't  get  a  composition  out  of  her  that  is  fit  to  be  read." 

«  We  '11  see." 

"  But  it 's  impossible.    Look  these  over  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  principal  threw  down  on  her  desk  a  package  of  poor  little  Jem's 
compositions,  and  the  editor  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Early  Visitor 
pitilessly  read  them,  every  one. 

This  happened  so  long  ago  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  a  few. 

They  ran  like  this :  — 

The  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  were  a  very  warlike  people.    Socrates  was  a  Greek,  and  so 

was  Homer.    The  Peloponnesian  War  was  long  and  bloody,  and  is  one  to 

be  remembered,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

(A  large  blot) 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603.    Macaulay  says,  "In  1603  the  great  Queen 

died."    That  is  a  great  deal  better  way  to  say  it,  I  know.    She  wore  a  ruflfi 

and  killed  somebody.    I  think  it  was  Leicester.    I  cannot  think  of  anything 

else  to  say  about  her. 

{Many  tears) 

MiRTHFULNESS. 

Mirthfulness  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  the  human  heart 

{An  abrupt  stop) 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  learned  lady,  less  confidently,  "  I  *11  try  her." 
The  learned  lady  tried  her,  in  awful  earnest.  Jem  had  never  been  so  tried 
before.  Classical  Dictionaries,  and  English  Grammars,  Russell's  Speakers, 
and  Parker's  Outlines,  Somebody's  Elements  (but  what  they  were  elements 
of,  poor  Jem  has  never  discovered  to  this  day),  and  Somebody  Else's  Young 
Author  piled  in  bulwarks  on  Jem's  study-table.  Patiently,  aspiringly,  bit- 
terly, tearfully,  despairingly,  Jem  attacked  them.  The  lady  chose  her  "  sub- 
jects." She  chose  her  own  subjects.  "  Outlines  "  and  "  plans  "  and  "  skele- 
tons," and  "  suggestions  "  were  given  to  her.  She  made  outlines  and  plans 
and  skeletons  and  suggestions  of  her  own.  She  wrote  poetry.  She  tried 
blank  verse,  and  the  metres  of  Horace.  She  wrote  upon  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  the  price  of  coal.  She  tried  her  hand  at  romance  and  essays. 
She  effected  ''  abstracts  "  of  sermons,  and  "  abridgments  "  of  history,  and 
"  topics  "  of  all  varieties.  The  Editor  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Early 
Visitor  was  very  faithfiil  with  her,  —  very. 

But  one  day  Jem  brought  her  a  composition  on  Icarus.  Poor  Jem  had 
cried  all  night,  and  studied  all  day,  upset  three  ink-bottles,  and  spoiled  one 
dress ;  the  bulwark  of  dictionaries  and  elements  danced  before  her  dizzy 
eyes  in  a  hopeless  mass  of  horror,  —  and  this  was  the  composition  on 
Icarus. 
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Icarus. 

Icarus  was  the  son  of  Daedalus.  They  fled  from  Minos.  Icarus  made 
wings  of  wax,  which  melted.  He  fell  into  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Una  carried  him  and  her  father  Anchises 
upon  her  shoulders,  through  the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  Editor  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Early  Visitor  read  this,  and  there 
was  a  pause. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Editor  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Early  Visitor, 
then, "  that  we  will  not  meet  again  next  week.  I  think  —  that  it  may  be 
as  well,  —  Miss  Jasper,  for  you  to  surrender  the  effort  to  master  the  art 
of  composition." 

Poor  little  Miss  Jasper  "surrendered"  heartily.  The  principal,  not  at 
all  patiently,  informed  her  that  she  was  grieved  to  feel,  but  feel  she  did, 
that  it  would  not  be  best  for  her  to  pursue  her  studies  in  the  seminary 
beyond  the  close  of  the  term,  —  that  perhaps  a  retired  Western  life  would 
be  more  calculated  to  improve  her  mind,  —  and  that  she  had  written  to  her 
father  to  that  effect    At  that^  Jem's  heart  broke. 

"What  is  your  father  ?"  asked  some  sympathetic  girls  in  a  little  crowd 
about  her. 

"Furniture,"  sobbed  Jem.  "And  poor,  almost  —  and  I  Ve  cost  him 'so 
much  —  and  there 's  a  boy  yet  to  come  after  me  —  and  it  seems  as  if  I 
could  n't  bo  —  bear  it  to  go  home  a  fu  —  fool  1 " 

Jem  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  term,  so  they  tell  me,  nor  for  the 
departure  of  the  letter.  She  burned  her  compositions,  tipped  over  the 
bulwark  of  elements,  packed  her  trunks,  and  went  home.  Her  father  was 
making  a  coffin,  when  she  walked,  dusty  and  wretched  from  her  long  jour- 
ney, into  the  shop. 

"  What  did  you  come  home  for  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Because  I  'm  a  dunce,"  said  she. 

"  Have  you  told  your  mother  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  she. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  asked  the  furniture-dealer,  after  a  silence. 

"  It 's  no  matter,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  poor  little  dunce,  after  an- 
other. For  her  mother  was  a  sickly  woman,  not  a  very  happy  one,  and 
sometimes  —  to  tell  the  truth  —  a  cross  one.  She  was  mortified  and  sur- 
prised, and  Jem  was  mortified  and  tired,  and  whatever  welcome  home  she  had 
had  in  the  house,  I  suspect  she  found  that  in  the  store  an  improvement 

"  Well,  well,"  said  her  father,  taking  up  his  hammer  again.  "  Never  mind. 
Just  run  and  get  me  those  nails  on  the  low  shelf,  will  you  ?  and  never  mind ! " 

But  he  said  to  himself,  "  So  my  poor  little  girl  is  stupid,  is  she  ?  Ill  see 
if  I  can't  make  one  place  for  her  where  she  '11  forget  it" 

So  it  happened  that  Jem,  after  she  left  off  writing  compositions,  used  to 

run  in  and  out  of  the  shop  so  much.     In  consequence,  two  things  came 

about    She  did  indeed  very  nearly  forget  the  composition  on  Icarus.    And 

there  will  be  another  chapterful  of  her. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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HOW  WE  HUNTED  THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 

THERE  was  one  point  upon  which  as  boys,  my  old  friend  and  companion 
in  ahnost  everything,  Tom  Edwards,  and  I  never  could  or  would  or 
might  agree.  ''Was  there  any  difference  between  a  whippoorwill  and  a 
night-hawk  ?  " 

I  said  there  was  n't  —  a  bit ;  Tom  said  there  was  —  a  good  deal  Like 
many  of  our  elders  and  betters,  our  grounds  of  belief  pro  and  con  were 
merely  traditional,  —  simply  the  opinions  of  our  respective  fathers  and 
grandfathers. 

My  grand&ther  said  "  they  were  all  one  bird  "  ;  for  years  ago  one  used  to 
come  and  sit  and  sing  on  his  door-stone, — which,  by  the  way,  grandmother 
always  said  was  a  "  forerunner  "  of  my  Aunt  Alice's  death.  Grandfather 
had  watched  it  from  the  partially  opened  door,  and  was  ready  to  swear,  if 
necessary,  that  it  was  a  night-hawk.  And  what  better  grounds  of  belief 
could  his  grandson  desire  ?  None.  But,  imfortunately  for  posterity,  Tom's 
grandfather,  having  seen  a  whippoorwill  under  very  similar  circumstances, 
was  equally  ready  to  swear  to  something  quite  the  reverse.  So  there  their 
respective  grandsons  were  at  a  dead  lock. 

''  I  tell  you,"  Tom  used  to  argue,  "  a  whippoorwill  has  whiskers,  and  an 
awful  great  mouth  !    Not  a  bit  like  a  night-hawk ! " 

''  Whiskers ! "  I  would  exclaim,  "  so  does  a  night-hawk  have  whiskers  ! 
And  as  for  mouth,  just  you  hark  and  hear  one  catch  a  fly  up  in  the  sky, 
when  he  comes  sailing  down  with  that  long  so-o-o-oup  of  his  !  Don't  that 
sound  like  having  a  big  mouth  ?  Hey  ?  All  the  same  thing,  I  tell  ye.  Not 
a  bit  of  difference." 

"  But  if  a  whippoorwill  was  a  night-hawk  (I  know  't  ain't,  though),"  Tom 
would  contend,  "why  don't  we  hear  more  whippoorwills ?  Night-hawks 
are  as  plenty  as  mosquitoes  !  You  can  hear  them  up  in  the  sky  any  night, 
going  '  peark !  peark  ! '  But  you  only  hear  a  whippoorwill  now  and  then 
a  night" 

"  Humph  I  that 's  no  argument ! "  I  would  retort  "  Why  don't  you  hear 
the  girls  singing  '  Old  Hundred '  as  often  as  '  Kiss  me  quick  and  go.'  Be- 
cause they  don't  like  it  so  well,  of  course.    'T  ain't  so  popular  a  song ! " 

But  for  the  honor  of  our  discussions,  I  can  honestly  assert  that  we  were 
as  sincere  as  confident  in  the  correctness  of  our  views,  and  were  both  ready 
to  test  them  by  facts  if  opportunity  offered. 

"  If  we  could  only  catch  one  oieach  sort,"  Tom  would  say,  "  and  compare 
them." 

"  Each  sort ! "  I  would  exclaim.  ''  We  should  n't  have  to  catch  but  otu 
sort !    And  I  really  wish  we  could." 

And  so  began  a  series  of  whippoorwill-hunts.  As  often  as  we  heard 
one  anywhere  near  we  would  set  off  and  do  our  best  to  catch,  or  at  least 
see  him.    And  here  let  me  remark,  that  a  person  who  has  never  tried  to 
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catch  a  whippoorwill  in  the  dark  can  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking.  Dusk  is  about  the  worst  time  I  know  of  to  conduct  a  scien- 
tific investigation.  After  a  score  of  evening  hunts  and  chases  through 
brakes  and  bushes,  the  controversy  was  just  about  where  we  took  it  up ; 
and  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  result  had  been  reached.  But  at  last  hear- 
ing one  so  near  one  night  that  we  could  distinguish  the  "  cluck ''  between 
each  <' whippoorwill,"  we  started  out,  determined  to  settle  it,  if  possible, 
then  and  there  and  forever.  The  bird  was  sitting  on  a  rock  among  some 
hazel-bushes ;  and  while  making  our  way  through  these  it  suddenly  ceased 
chanting,  and  was  gone  with  a  single  ^^. 

''Plague!"  exclaimed  Tom.  ''Just  as  we  did,  we  didn't!  And  it's 
always  just  so." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  n't  gone  far,"  said  I ;  "  hark  a  moment ! " 

It  was  a  warm  June  evening ;  the  'moon  was  just  lifting  its  bright,  full 
face  up  over  the  ridge  to  the  eastward ;  and  a  moment  later  we  heard  the 
song  going  on  again,  some  fifty  rods  o£ 

"  There  it  is  ! "  cried  Tom.  "  Way  down  in  the  lower  lot !  But  we  've 
all  the  evening  before  us.    Let 's  get  a  look  at  him  somehow." 

Another  tramp  through  the  brakes,  another  creeping  up  through  briers 
and  alders,  and  lo !  the  whippoorwill,  vanishing  as  before.  And  thus  chas- 
ing on,  we  followed  this  will-o'-the-wisp  singer  of  the  night  down  through 
the  pasture-lands,  across  the  brook,  over  the  high,  wooded  ridge,  and  thence 
down  into  the  wild,  bushy  common,  along  the  river-bank.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  low  bushes  and  among  tall,  black  stubs,  the  relics  of  the  old  pine 
growth,  stood  a  great,  square-shaped  boulder,  —  or  rather  crag,  it  was  so 
large,  —  with  high,  almost  perpendicular  sides  and  a  flat  top  upon  which 
small  shrubs  were  growing.  Upon  this  the  whippoorwill  had  settled  and 
again  resumed  its  cries. 

"  Now  we  have  him,"  whispered  Tom.  "  Let 's  creep  along  under  it,  and 
so  climb  up  the  side  and  peek  over." 

We  crept  up  beneath  the  rock.  Some  five  or  six  feet  fix>m  the  ground 
there  was  a  crevice  in  the  side.  By  getting  our  toes  up  into  this  we  could 
just  peer  over  the  edge  and  see  what  was  on  the  top.  The  song  continued ; 
and,  raising  ourselves  gently,  we  saw  the  bird  not  ten  feet  off,  squatting 
on  the  bare  rock.  At  every  cry  it  swelled  up  and  then  collapsed  like  a 
pair  of  bellows,  wheezing  out  the  "  whippoorwill "  part  with  a  queer,  retch- 
ing noise.  It  didn't  sound  much  like  whippoorwill  after  all,  and  had  a 
painful  effect  when  heard  so  near. 

"  There ! "  whispered  Tom.    "  Look  at  those  whiskers  and  that  mouth ! " 

"  Of  course,"  said  I.    "  Look  at  that  tail !    Just  like  a  night-hawk." 

"  O,  darker  colored  than  a  night-hawk ! " 

"  Pooh !  't  would  look  lighter  in  the  daytime." 

"  But  it 's  bigger  than  a  night-hawk." 

"  Same  size,  exactly." 

In  short  the  old  controversy  broke  out  afresh,  and  was  becoming  ani- 
mated, when  I  suddenly  felt  something  nuzzling  and  snuffing  at  my  bare 
heels,  which  protruded  from  the  crevice  into  which  my  toes  were  sticking. 
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*<  What  on  earth  ! ''  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  &own  behind  him,  as  if  fix)in 
the  same  cause.    "  Gracious !    Look  a*  there  ! " 

A  great  dusky  animal  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  rock  behind  us,  reaching 
up  its  black,  ugly  muzzle  to  smell  our  bare  feet  We  both  jumped,  and 
scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  moment  we  stirred  the  creature 
reared  and  grabbed  at  our  retreating  **  pedals,"  with  a  great  growl  of  dis- 
pleasure at  our  indecent  haste. 

"  Bear !  Tormented  great  bear  ! "  screamed  Tom,  springing  to  his  feet 
at  the  top. 

While  we  had  been  engaged  on«  the  whippoorwill  question.  Bruin,  on 
his  moonlight  rambles,  had  come  quietly  up  behind,  to  smell  us  over  with 
a  view  to  present  consumption.  Leaping  to  our  feet,  we  glanced  hurriedly 
down. 

"  Here  he  comes  ! "  yelled  Tom.  '"  Get  stones !  Get  something,  quick ! " 
tearing  round  and  twitching  up  one  of  the  shrubs  by  the  roots. 

The  bear  had  his  paws  in  the  crevice,  trying  to  get  up.  We  could  hear 
his  claws  scratching  on  the  rock.  A  large,  rough  stone,  about  the  size  of  a 
half-bushel  measure,  was  lying  near  the  edge.  I  turned  it  up,  and  then 
rolled  it  over  upon  Him  at  a  venture.  It  missed  his  head,  but  caught  one 
of  his  great  black  paws  across  the  sharp  edge  of  the  crevice,  —  mashed  it, 
I  guess,  for  he  whined  out  loudly,  and,  sliding  back  to  the  ground,  began  to 
dance  and  leap  about  holding  it  up.  In  almost  any  other  circumstances 
we  should  have  been  vastly  amused  at  the  antics  the  pain  wrung  out  of 
him.  Now  he  would  sit  down  and  fondle  the  suffering  paw  with  his  mouth, 
kiss  it  and  cry  over  it,  then  bounce  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  shake  it  and 
tear  at  it. 

"  Old  Cuffee  will  lose  his  nails,  I  guess,"  said  Tom.  "  That  great  stone 
fell  as  much  as  six  feet  plump  on  to  them." 

"  Guess  he 's  got  about  enough  of  us,"  said  I. 

No  such  thing,  however ;  for  after  bewailing  his  jammed  paw  awhile,  he 
suddenly  ran  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  which  was  n't  nearly  so 
steep.  We  caught  up  more  stones,  and  threw  at  him  with  might  and  main. 
But,  making  a  sudden  rush,  he  got  his  head  and  fore-paws  over  at  the  top. 
I  thought  we  were  taken ;  but  just  in  the  nick  of  time  Tom  hit  him  on  the 
head  with  a  big  one,  which  fairly  knocked  him  back  to  the  ground.  We 
then  poured  down  such  a  shower  upon  him  that  he  ran  off  several  rods, 
and,  sitting  down  on  his  haunches,  began  to  lick  his  bumps,  and  nurse  his 
paw  again,  keeping  an  eye  on  us,  with  an  occasional  growl. 

"  Dig  up  more  stones !  "  cried  Tom.  "  And  don't  waste  one.  He  '11 
come  for  us  again  as  soon  as  his  old  paw  stops  aching." 

The  space  on  the  top  of  the  rock  was  not  much  larger  than  a  largish 
room;  and  a  hurried  search  around  disclosed  the  ghastly  fact  that  the 
"  ammunition  "  was  about  exhausted.  With  the  exception  of  one  awkward 
fragment  of  stone,  of  four  or  five  pounds*  weight,  there  was  nothing  left 
larger  than  a  boy's  fist  And  the  last  assault  had  shown  that  the  bear  cared 
nothing  for  small  shot ;  he  would  n't  go  down  for  anything  but  big  ones. 
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"  We  must  have  dubs,  then  I "  cried  Tom,  bending  down  one  of  the  low 
shrubs,  and  hacking  away  at  it  with  his  jack-knife.  "Cut  clubs  J  "  Clubs 
are  the  natural  successors  of  stones.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  cut  some 
very  respectable  shillelahs  of  dwarf  poplar,  some  three  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  our  wrists.  Beats  all  what  a  sense  of  security  a  good  big  bludgeon 
in  one's  hands  will  impart !  It  was,  I  take  it,  man's  first  step  in  power 
above  Ihe  brute.  We  almost  began  to  want  the  bear  to  try  it  once  more, 
for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  our  superiority  by  whacking  him. 

He  did  n't  let  us  want  long ;  for  having  got  his  late  damages  well  licked 
over,  and  the  ailing  paw  quiet  once  more,  he  began  to  walk  round  us,  to 
find  the  weakest  place,  I  suppose.  Holding  our  clubs  ready  in  one  hand, 
we  opened  fire  on  him  with  the  small  stones,  and  happening  to  hit  him 
just  as  he  was  opposite  the  crevice  where  he  had  climbed  up,  he  rushed  in, 
and  clutching  bis  claws  into  the  crack  tried  to  scale  as  before.  Tom  pitched 
down  our  big  shot,  but  missed  him,  and  up  came  his  head  and  fore-paws 
over  the  edge.  Tom  struck  for  his  head,  and  I  for  his  paws.  Whack  I 
whack  I 

I  made  it  a  point  to  hit  the  jammed  one.  A  whack  across  the  edge  of 
the  stone  on  that  was  agonizing.    He  drew  it  back.    Another  on  the  welt 
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ODe,  and  he  went  sprawling  to  the  earth  ;  and,  looking  up  with  a  growl  of 
baffled  hunger,  ran  off  to  a  little  distance,  "  scuffed ''  on  the  grass,  as  you  Ve 
seen  a  dog  wipe  his  feet,  and  sat  down  to  doctor  his  foot  again.  He  did  n't 
fly  into  a  blind  fury,  like  a  wild-cat,  but  bore  his  rebuffs  with  true  bear 
grit.    The  moon  was  now  well  up  in  the  sky. 

'^  What  d'  ye  suppose  they  will  think  has  become  of  us  at  home  ? "  said 
Tom. 

"  O,  my  folks  will  think  I  've  gone  over  to  stay  with  you,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  and  my  folks  will  think  I  'm  stopping  with  you,"  said  Tom.  "We 
sha'  n't  be  missed.    And  it 's  no  use  to  halloo,  it 's  so  far." 

We  certainly  had  a  fair  prospect  of  staying  all  night,  for  the  bear  had 
now  settled  down  into  a  state  of  watchfulness. 

"  Can't  we  build  a  fire  up  here  ?  "  continued  Tom.  "  They  say  bears  are 
afraid  of  fire." 

We  had  been  burning  off  brush-heaps  that  day,  and  had  matches  in  our 
pockets.  One  of  the  old  pines  had  some  time  fallen  across  the  rock,  leaving 
a  portion  of  its  trunk  and  knots  upon  it  Collecting  these,  while  Tom  stood 
on  guard,  I  soon  had  a  fire.  The  bear  started  up  at  the  sight  of  it,  and 
walked  ;5lowly  round,  throwing  up  his  head  and  snuffing  with  a  loud 
"  Wooh  1  wooh ! "  as  the  pitchy  smell  came  to  his  nostrils.  We  threw 
several  of  the  blazing  knots  down  at  him.  It  was  sport  to  see  him  dodge 
them,  and  then  rush  up  at  them,  as  they  lay  smoking  on  the  ground.  He 
grabbed  up  the  first  one  in  his  mouth,  but  dropped  it  instantly,  and  sent 
it  spinning  with  his  paw.  Fire  was  a  new  thing  to  him.  He  did  n't  see 
fit  to  make  another  assault,  however,  and  contented  himself  with  a  rigid 
blockade. 

The  night  wore  on.  Of  course  we  did  n't  think  of  sleepmg ;  but  after  a 
while  we  sat  down  with  our  clubs  in  readiness. 

"  I  wonder  where  that  whippoorwill  went  to  ? "  said  Tom.  "  A  pretty 
mess  he 's  got  us  into  !    Hark  I    Let 's  see  if  we  can  hear  him." 

The  night-hawks  were  still  sailing  about,  with  an  occasional  "  sook "  ; 
and  on  the  ridge  across  the  river  one,  two,  three  whippoorwills  were 
chanting.  Presently  two  large  birds  came  gliding  slowly  around  the  rock, 
as  if  attracted  by  the  fire. 

**  Whippoorwills,"  said  Tom. 

"  Night-hawks,"  said  I. 

After  circling  about  a  few  moments,  one  of  them  setded  upon  a  stump, 
a  few  rods  off,  and  lo  !  "  Whippoorwill  I  whippoorwill !  " 

But  the  other  kept  hovering  about  the  rock,  and  at  last  alighted  on  the 
fiu-ther  comer,  down  out  of  sight,  on  a  little  jutting  shelf.  We  crept  up 
softly,  and  looking  over  saw,  as -the  bird  flapped  away,  its  nest,  a  little 
hollow  on  the  bare  rock,  with  two  speckled  eggs,  about  as  large  as  a  dove's 

«ggs- 

"  There ! "  cried  I,  triumphantly.  "  Here 's  your  whippoorwill  on  a  night- 
hawk's  nest !    How 's  that,  old  fellow  ?  " 

Tom  was  fairly  cornered.    We  had  found  a  night-hawk's  nest  only  a  few 
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days  before,  and  this  was  just  like  it  apparently.  I  was  almost  ready  to 
forgive  the  bear,  at  this  unexpected  triumph. 

As  for  Tom,  I  suspect  he  would  about  as  lief  have  seen  the  bear  himself 
on  the  rock  as  that  nest 

We  went  back  to  the  farther  side  of  the  rock,  and,  keeping  quiet,  saw  the 
bird  soon  come  back.  Its  motions  in  the  air,  manner  of  alighting,  in  short 
everything  about  it,  was  as  much  like  a  night-hawk  as  could  well  be.  Even 
Tom  could  see  no  difference. 

''It  does  look  like  a  night-hawk,"  said  he. 

"  Own  up,  then,"  said  I.    **  You  've  always  been  wrong ! " 

«  Not  yet." 

"  Why,  ain't  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"Not  yet" 

"  I  would  n't  be  a  mule,  Tom  I " 

Here  a  nrovement  on  the  part  of  the  bear  interrupted  the  dispute.  After 
that,  feeling  that  I  had  got  Tom  into  rather  a  tight  place,  I  did  n't  exactly 
like  to  press  him;  and  of  course  he  didn't  care  to  bring  up  the  subject 
again. 

Well,  we  stayed  there  all  night  The  bear  did  n't  try  again  to  climb  up ; 
but  he  would  n't  budge ;  and  we  could  n't  very  well  leave  until  he  did.  Day 
at  last  broke ;  the  moon  faded  out ;  and  it  began  to  grow  light  The  bear 
now  grew  uneasy,  and  cast  wistful  looks  up  at  us.  And  finally,  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising,  he  edged  off  down  to  the  river,  turned  for  a  farewell  look, 
then  waded  in  and  swam  across.  We  watched  him  disappear  in  the  woods 
on  the  other  bank,  then  climbed  down  and  went  home. 

Of  course  we  got  well  laughed  at  as  well  as  pitied,  when  it  came  out  how 
we  had  passed  the  night  I  did  n't  say  whippoorwill  to  Tom,  nor  he  to 
me,  for  a  long  time,  though  he  would  look  at  me  a  little  queer  when-  we 
were  OMt  together  and  happened  to  hear  one.  But  one  evening  along  in 
July  he  came  running  over,  with  a  very  happy  look  on  his  brown  face. 

"  I  've  got  a  letter,"  said  he. 

"  A  letter  I  " 

"  Yes,  a  letter  from  Professor  A ^." 

"  Why !  how  came  he  to  write  Xoyou  f  " 

"  O,  I  wrote  to  him." 

"You  wrote  to  him !    What  about  ?  " 

"  About  that  whippoorwill  business  ! " 

"  Gracious,  Tom  !    What  cheek  1 " 

"  Well,  I  don't  care !    I  was  bound  to  know," 

"  Do  let  me  see  the  letter  1 " 

Here 's  the  Professor's  letter  to  Tom. 

C ^.  July  xa,  1865. 

Master  Tom  Edwards  : 

My  little  Friend,  —  "  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  whippoorwill 
and  a  night-hawk  ?  "  Yes,  there  is ;  though  I  dare  say  you  have  found 
it  difficult  to  tell  them  apart    They  both  belong  to  the  same  family  of  birds, 
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the  "  Night-jar  "  family,  called  also  the  "  Goatsuckers,"  and  are  very  much, 
alike  in  appearance  and  habits.  The  whippoorwill  is  the  Caprimulgus 
vociferuyj  and  the  night-hawk  is  the  Caprimulgus  Americanus. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  you  write  to  me.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  when 
you  have  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

H.  L.  rL  • 

"  There  I  "  exclaimed  Tom.  "  What  do  you  think  about  there  being  tTvo 
birdsy  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  it  *s  so,  if  he  says  so.  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  letter 
you  wrote  ! " 

'*  You  should  ?  Well,  I  can  show  you  one  just  like  it ;  for  I  copied  it 
over  a  dozen  times,"  said  Tom,  pulling  out  a  crumpled  sheet  of  paper. 

Here  *s  a  copy  of  Tom's  letter  to  Professor  A . 

N ,  July  7,  A.  D.  1865. 

To  THE  Eminent  Professor  A . 

Respected  Sir,  —  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  whippoorwill  and 
a  night-hawk  ? 
Please  excuse  me  for  writing,  but  I  want  to  know  very  much. 

Vei7  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

Tom  Edwards. 

"  Tom,"  said  I,  handing  back  the  letters,  "  you  *11  be  a  great  man  yet" 

C  A,  Stephens, 


c-<r-<s,^Sg^^9''^>^>ova 


A  HUMBLE-BEE'S  NEST  IN  A  HAY-FIELD. 

THREE  mowers  go  steadily  over  the  plain, — 
Farmer  Dickson  and  Tom  and  Patrick  O'Kown  > 
Long  glistening  swaths  lie  behind  in  their  train. 
Of  the  clover  and  grass  they  are  cutting  down. 

Farmer  Dickson  goes  first  and  leads  off  the  set ; 

He  gives  them  the  pace,  and  they  all  struggle  after, 
With  a  glance  at  the  clouds  lest  the  hay-cocks  get  wet, 

With  shout  and  song  and  chorus  of  laughter. 

Little  Ben  comes  behind  them  reeking  with  sweat, 
Spreading  the  swaths  and  turning  them  over, — 

Those  who  have  tried  it  will  never  forget 

Spreading  swaths  like  these  of  long  tangled  clover. 
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"The  wind,"  sa3rs  Tom  Dickson,  "is  not  in  the  west; 

A  poor  sign  for  us,  —  how  it  hums  in  the  trees, — 
Stop !  —  't  was  either  the  wind  or  a  humble-bees'  nest,  — 

I  'm  uncertain  which.  —  Look  out  for  the  bees ! " 

All  is  changed  in  a  moment,  —  our  three  sturdy  mowers 

Shaving  the  sod  with  such  scrupulous  care, 
Keeping  time  with  each  other  like  champion  rowers. 

Have  thrown  down  their  scythes  and  are  beating  the  air! 

Beating  the  air  and  the  humble-bees  in  it! 

Tom  Dickson  is  nearest  and  he  bears  the  brunt; 
There  's  a  swarm  round  his  head  in  less  than  a  minute,  — 

A  dozen  behind  him  and  twenty  in  front 

He  ducks  and  he  dodges,  he  doubles  and  tacks, 
He  seizes  the  jug  and  throws  up  the  water. 

It  harmlessly  rolls  from  their  velvety  backs ; 
They  want  no  favor,  they  give  him  no  quarter. 

But  with  stingers  as  keen  as  a  Lochaber  axe 
They  make  a  determined  assault  on  his  nose  ; 

When  tired  of  these  tactics  he  runs  to  some  stacks. 
That  stand  in  the  field,  and  under  them  goes. 

Then,  seeing  brave  Patrick  still  holding  the  field, — 
Whence  Tom  had  just  fied,  —  with  a  whirl  and  a  swoop 

In  a  twinkling,  determined  to  force  him  to  yield. 
Like  a  tribe  of  Comanches  comes  the  whole  troop. 

"  Arrah,  ye  rascals  !  keep  off  from  my  face ! 

If  a  gentleman  cannot  be  mowing  't  is  funny ! 
Ye  ill-mannered  musicians,  who  know  nothing  but  bass, 

Ye  had  better  stick  close  to  your  trade,  making  honey ! " 

But  sooner  than  Patrick  could  finish  this  speech, 
Not  heeding  bravado,  these  hussars  come  at  him. 

While  as  often  as  one  of  them  comes  within  reach 
Patrick's  arms  fly  round  like  a  windmill  to  bat  him. 

One  clings  to  his  beard  with  venomous  daws. 

Another  is  crawling  up  under  his  cap. 
And  Patrick  O'Kown,  obeying  the  laws 

Of  self-preservation,  gives  both  a  smart  slap. 

At  last  he  begins,  in  utter  despair. 
Or  perhaps  with  something  of  sober  intention, 

To  scatter  our  little  Ben's  swaths  in  the  air. 
For  necessity  always  quickens  invention. 
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So  that  when  Tom  Dickson  peeps  cautiously  out 
From  the  stack  to  learn  just  how  matters  are  going, 

And  see  what  the  two  other  men  are  about, 
The  bay  flies  as  if  a  tornado  were  blowing ; 


While  little  Ben  sits  for  away  in  the  shade, 

Taking  good  care  of  his  own  curly  head, 
Expecting  that  soon  with  the  humble-bees'  aid 

The  whole  of  his  hard  tangled  swaths  will  be  spread. 

Just  how  long  Patrick  stru^les  I  cannot  now  say, — 
All  the  while  Farmer  Dickson  is  gone  for  a  torch 

He  throws  up  the  clover  and  keeps  them  at  bay 
l^U  the  Farmer  arrives  and  gives  them  a  scorch. 

But  do  not  suppose,  though  the  men  are  the  winners. 
That  they  come  off  unscathed  from  this  closely  fought  strife ; 

Dame  Dickson  declares,  as  they  come  to  their  dinners, 
She  ne'er  saw  such  &ces  as  theirs  In  her  life. 

George  F.  Works. 
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TWO    OR    THREE    ODD    FISH. 

"  T^ID  you  ever  see  a  saw-fish,  Cousin  Tim?" 

i-^  <'  Did  you  ask  if  I  ever  saw  a  sea  fish  ?  "  replied  Cousin  Tim,  absent- 
mindedly. 

"  Not  saw  a  sea  fish,  but  did  you  ever  see  a  saw-fish  ?  "  said  Ella.  *'  Of 
course  you  understood  me  well  enough ! " 

'*  You  ask  me  so  many  questions,  no  wonder  I  sometimes  get  a  little  con- 
fused," laughed  Cousin  Tim.  "  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  saw-fish. 
But  I  once  saw  the  saw  of  a  saw-fish,  and  right  sawry  I  was  I  saw  it !  '* 

"  Come,  I  *m  not  joking,  Cousin  Tim ! " 

"Neither  am  I,  EUa." 

"  Then  tell  us  about  it,"  cried  Rufus. 

"It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Feejee  Islander,"  said  Cousin  Tim. 

"What  was?" 

"The  saw  of  the  saw-fish  I  saw.  We  had  landed  for  water,  when  the 
cannibals  rushed  upon  us.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears,  and  one  —  a  sort  of  chief,  frightfiilly  tattooed  —  brandished  that 
interesting  weapon.  It  was  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
broad ;  it  looked  like  dried  gristle,  all  but  the  teeth,  —  they  were  polished, 
bright  and  sharp.  The  savage  wielded  it  with  both  hands,  like  a  battle-axe, 
and  swung  it  over  ray  head  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  But  it  was  only 
a  friendly  salutation,  after  all.  The  cannibals  had  had  the  instructions  of 
some  of  our  missionaries,  and  had  come,  not  to  kill  and  eat  us,  but  to  wel- 
come us,  and  to  trade  with  us  for  trinkets." 

"  Oh  !  that  all  ? "  said  Rufus^  disappointed.  "  I  hoped  you  were  going 
to  tell  about  a  battle." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  fighting,  or  cannibals,"  said  Ella.  "  Tell  us 
about  the  saw-fish,  —  the  saw  first  Does  it  really  grow  out  of  the  fish's 
head  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  long,  flattened,  bony  snout.  The  teeth  of  a  large-sized  one 
are  almost  as  broad  and  long  as  my  thumb,  —  flat,  of  course,  and  pointed. 
I  have  seen  one  that  had  fifty  teeth,  —  twenty-five  on  a  side.  They  are  not 
close  together  like  common  saw  teeth,  but  are  set  in  their  sockets  at  a 
little  distance  from  each  other,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two.  The  saw-fish  grows 
to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  saw  is  a  third  part  of  his  length." 

"  Does  he  use  it  to  saw  things  ?  "  asked  Ella. 

"Not  exactly;  but  it  is  a  terrible  weapon  when  he  strikes  with  it  It 
is  flattened  horizontally,  the  teeth  are  on  the  outer  edges,  and  he  goes 
through  the  water  striking  to  the  right  and  left  with  them,  killing  any 
smaller  fish  at  a  blow.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  old  stories  that 
he  sometimes  saws  ships  in  two  in  order  to  devour  the  crews." 

<•  I  should  think  not ! "  said  Rufus.  "  But  I  've  heard  of  his  striking  ships 
and  driving  his  saw  clear  through  their  timbers." 
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"  That  often  happens,  uid  it  showi  .the  tremendoas  power  of  the  fish, 
considering  that  bis  saw  is  not  pointeil  at  the  end,  but  rounded.  I  was  in  » 
ship  once  that  was  struck,  —  not  by  a  ^aw-fish,  exactly,  but  by  a  sword-fish. 
We  thought  we  bad  struck  a  rock.  (  mly  one  old  sailor  said  it  was  a  fish  j 
and,  sure  enough,  when  the  ship  wa  hauled  up  for  repairs,  there  was  the 
sword  broken  off  in  the  fiame.  Ii  'd  gone  throogh  the  ship's  skin  or 
outside  plaoks,  and  half-way  througy      '  eavy  oak  timber,  where  it  stuck." 

"  What  do  the  foolish  fellows  pitcl.   .ito  ships  for  ?"  Rufus  inqufred. 

"  Both  the  sword-fish  and  the  saw..ish  are  fighting  characters ;  ihey  have 
an  ancient  grudge  against  whales,  —  especially  the  whalebone  whale,  —  and 
probably  take  the  great  hull  of  a  ship  for  some  animal  of  the  sort. 

"  I  once  saw  a  fight  between  a  sword-fish  and  a  whale,"  Cousin  Tim  went 
on,  "and  a  strange  sight  it  was.  V.'e  first  saw  the  whale  making  a  great 
commotion  In  the  water ;  I  did  at  know  what  to  think  of  it,  for  I  was  a 
greenhorn  then,  but  the  knowing  ones  declared  that  a  sword-fish  was  at 
him.  Twice  the  whale  dove  to  a  jieat  depth,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  his  furious 
assailant,  and,  coming  up,  spout  tl  water  in  two  flashing  fountains, — "blow- 
ing," as  the  sailors  say.  .Tht;  -  ^ond  time  he  came  up  so  near  our  ship 
that  we  saw  the  ^sh  dart  his  a   jrd  into  his  side.    Once  the  fish,  missing 
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his  stroke,  sprang  clear  out  of  the  water  alongside  the  whale.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  whale's  object  to  strike  him  with  his  tail,  a  good  &ir  blow  from  which 
would  have  ended  the  battle ;  and  in  trying  to  do  that  he  tumbled  about 
tremendously,  lashing  the  sea  into  foam." 
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"  Which  whipped  ?  "  cried  Rufus,  eagerly. 

<'  I  never  knew.  As  we  passed  on  our  course,  suddenly  the  whale  dove, 
and  we  saw  neither  of  them  any  more.*'^ 

''What  is  the  difference  between  th^ sword-fish  and  the  saw-fish  ?  " 

''  They  belong  to  two  different  fishTimilies.  The  sword-fish  is  like  the 
mackerel,  only  very  much  larger ;  i\Lt  %aw:fish  is  something  between  the 
sharks  and  the  rays.  They  resemble  ^ .  ^h  other  only  in  the  long  projection 
of  the  bones  of  the  upper  Jaw.  Tbi^  ^v^rd-fish's  weapon  is  more  pointed 
than  that  of  the  saw-fish ;  as  its  nam^"  4iplies,  it  is  a  sword  and  not  a  saw. 
I  've  seen  ijne  five  feet  long,  taken  from^'^  fish  measuring  sixteen  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

^  The  sword-fish  is  considered  good  eatiAg,  and  on  some  coasts  the  people 
make  a  business  of  catching  him.  He  is  seen  pursuing  schools  ol  mackerel, 
generally  swimming  with  his  broad  dors^  or  back  fin  out  of  water.  He  is 
hunted  with  harpoons,  —  a  sort  of  whale-fishing  on  a  small  scale.  The  man 
at  the  masthead  calls  out  to  give  notice  when  one  appears ;  a  boat  is  sent 
in  chase  of  him ;  the  crew  pull  up  as  nea2  to  him  as  possible,  when  the 
bowsman  strikes  him  with  a  light  harpoonl  Sometimes  there  is  a  struggle, 
and  he  is  killed  on  the  spot  But  when  i?^ni  are  others  in  the  vicinity, 
the  fishermen  leave  the  harpoon  sticking  intcFhim ;  there  is  a  rope  fastened 
to  it,  of  course,  and  to  that  they  attach  an  eifffr^^j^k,  which  they  set  afloat 
The  cask  holds  the  fish,  and  tires  him  out,  for  ai^ften  as  he  d^aws  it  under 
water  up  it  bobs  again;  and  he  cannot  towwit  so  far  but  the  fishermen 
can  find  it  again,  and  him  in  company  with'^^t,  after  having  been  off  and 
secured  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  fish  in  the  same  way.  He  is  dangerous 
game,  however,  and  he  sometimes  pierces  or  upsets  a  boat  before  he  is 
killed.  Sword-fish  are  taken  with  harpoons  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  coast  of  New  England ;  the  fishermen  of  Martha's  Vineyard  in  some 
seasons  take  large  numbers  of  them." 

«  O,  that  must  be  great  sport  1 "  exclaimed  Rufus.  «  What  a  silly  fish 
to  swim  with  his  back  fin  out  of  water  I  " 

**  The  dorsal  fin  of  all  sword-fishes  is  very  high  and  conspicuous,  and  there 
is  one  species  in  which  it  is  extraordinarily  developed.  It  is  a  tropical  fish, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  grows  to  be  twenty  feet  long,  and 
its  dorsal  fin  is  five  or  six  feet  broad,  extending  all  along  the  back.  It 
opens  like  a  huge  £m ;  and  old  salts  say* the  fish  uses  it  as  a  sail,  in  fair 
wmds.  Hence  its  popular  names,  —  *  fim-fish,'  or  *  sail-fish,'  or  *  sailor-fish,* 
The  fin  is  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

«  The  common  sword-fish,"  added  Cousin  Tim,  "  is  very  dark  blue  above, 
and  silvery  white  below ;  and  he  is  a  rough,  vicious-looking  fish." 

Harvey  Wilder. 
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ONE    LITTLE    INDIAN    BOY. 

AND  HOW   HE  BECAME  A  MEDICINE-MAN. 

IL 

« 

**  T^OR  days  before  the  building  of  the  lodge,". Uncle  John  went  on,  when 

•^  Bert  and  Grade  had  come  again  to  his  room  the  next  evening, 
'*  Wasutah  spent  his  time  alone  with  the  head  medicine-men,  who  instructed 
him  in  many  mysteries,  the  nature  of  which  no  one  outside  the  sacred 
order  is  ever  allowed  to  discover.  So  you  see  I  can  never  tell  you  what 
they  were,  but  can  talk  only  of  what  all  may  see,  leaving  you  to  interpret 
the  strange' ceremonies  as  you  will. 

'^Four  days  in  succession  Wasutah  steamed  and  fasted,  that  soul  and 
body  might  be  clean  and  pure,  to  receive  all  influences  from  the  Great  Spirit. 
Winonah  heated  stones  in  the  wigwam  fire,  and  placed  them  within  a  small 
low  lodge,  covered  thickly  with  skins  and  blankets.  Into  this  Wasutah 
crept,  almost  naked;  the  stones  were  put  around  him  and  water  poured 
over  them.  Clouds  of  steam  filled  the  space,  and  as  the  stones  cooled, 
Wasutah  ran  down  to  the  little  lake,  and  plunging  in,  swam  about  a  few 
moments  before  putting  on  his  blanket  and  going 'away  to  his  fasting- place 
near  the  burial  plain. 

''  Through  the  fourth  day  a  lodge  of  poles  and  pine-branches  was  built, 
and  at  evening  the  chief  men  of  the  band  assembled  here,  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  private  dance  and  feast.  With  daylight  the  lodge  was  open  to 
all,  and  Wasutah  took  his  place  on  a  pile  of  blankets  he  had  given.  Near 
him  was  the  sacred  wooden  dish  and  spoon,  given  him  the  night  before, 
from  which  he  must  always  hereafter  eat,  and  a  bag  of  weasel-skin,  con- 
taining charms  which  would  make  him  strong  in  battle. 

*'  Behind  him  stood  the  oldest  medicine-man,  and  the  next  in  rank,  with 
knees  and  hip  joints  bent  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  slowly  advanced 
with  a  strange,  unnatural  step,  holding  his  sacred  bag,  aimed  at  a  painted 
spot  in  Wasu tab's  breast.  Faster  and.  faster  he  came,  shouting,  '  Keen, 
been,  been!'  with  the  greatest  energy.  As  he  touched  the  painted  spot, 
the  elder  in  the  rear  gave  a  push  which  sent  the  candidate  forward  on  his 
face,  when  he  was  instantly  covered  with  the  blankets  and  lay  motionless. 
Then  the  whole  circle  rose,  and  keeping  time  to  a  wild  chant,  danced  about 
the  prostrate  figure.  The  elder  after  a  few  moments  threw  off  the  blankets, 
and,  chewing  a  piece  of  sacred  bone,  spirted  it  over  him,  when  Wasutah 
at  once  sat  up  and  waited  the  master's  approach,  who,  coming  forward,  patted 
upon  his  breast,  making  extraordinary  noises,  till,  with  dreadful  throes  and 
contortions,  the  sacred  shell  wojtiU  was  thrown  out  upon  a  medicine-bag 
placed  before  him.  With  the  shell  in  his  hand,  Wasutah  passed  around 
the  circle,  showing  it  to  each  one,  and  thus  his  part  of  the  ceremony  ended, 
though  the  feast  lasted  till  all  had  danced  to  the  music  of  four  sets  of 
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singers,  whose  voices  were  almost  drowned  by  the  nobe  of  drums  and 
rattles. 

''This  shell  was  Dr.  Wasutah's  diploma,  and  entitled  him  hereafter  to 
practise  in  any  part  of  the  Sioux  Territory.  Unlike  his  white  brethren, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  collecting  bills,  for  all  Indians  pay  in  advance. 
Nor  would  old  age  lessen  his  income,  for  the  nearer  the  grave  the  more 
clearly  would  he  know  the  secrets  of  the  gods.  Common  Indians  might  in 
their  old  age  die  of  neglect  and  starvation,  but  such  dealings  with  a  medi- 
cine-man would  make  the  guilty  one's  journey  to  the  spirit-land  almost 
endless,  and  thus  Wasutah  was  sure  of  prosperity  as  long  as  he  lived. 
So,  well  content  with  the  result  of  his  fast,  he  made  up  for  lost  time  by 
keeping  Winonah  steadily  at  work,  pounding  corn  and  boiling  fish,  till  an 
interruption  came  in  the  shape  of  a  first  patient  Unlike  white  medicine* 
men,  Wasutah  knew  just  as  well  how  to  treat  a  patient  on  the  first  day 
of  his  practice  as  after  fifty  years,  and  so,  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  he 
watted  to  see  in  what  manner  the  messenger  would  come. 

"  For  there  is  no  fixed  way  of  calling  the  doctor  in  Dakota,  or  rather  there 
are  so  many  fixed  ways,  and  two  or  three  so  unpleasant  that  a  medicine- 
man waits  with  some  anxiety  to  know  what  form  the  summons  will  take. 
Sometimes  a  blanket  or  skin  is  brought  as  a  gift,  and  he  goes  at  once ;  or 
a  lighted  pipe  is  placed  on  his  head  while  the  messenger  groans  a  moment 
At  times  a  rattle  is  shaken  about  the  lodge  till  the  medicine-man  appears, 
when  he  receives  a  violent  kick,  or  is  knocked  over. 

''  Wasutah's  caller  was  a  boy  stripped  for  running,  who,  rushing  into  the 
lodge,  kicked  him,  and  rushed  out  again.  Wasutah  plunged  after,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  the  kick  with  interest,  before  the  sick  man's  lodge  was 
reached,  when  he  quietly  returned  home.  No  common  messenger  should 
bring  him,  the  swiftest-footed  in  the  band,  and  so,  following  Sioux  etiquette, 
he  waited. 

'*  I  should  be  afraid  to  tell  you  how  many  messengers  were  kicked  before 
he  finally  entered  the  lodge,  bearing  the  sacred  rattle,  and  sitting  down 
near  the  entrance  began  a  frightful  chant  Soon  on  his  hands  and  knees 
he  crawled  toward  the  sick  man,  howled  at  him,  and  then,  putting  his  face 
into  a  bowl  of  water,  gurgled  and  sputtered  a  moment,  till  the  evil  spirit 
drawn  from  the  patient  had  been  thrown  out  Bending  over  the  bowl  he 
professed  to  see  therein  an  image  of  the  animal  which  had  brought  about 
the  sickness,  for  the  Sioux  believe  that  all  disease  is  occasioned  by  the 
spirit  of  some  animal,  insect,  or  enemy. 

*'  In  this  case  the  bear  proved  to  be  responsible,  and  Dr.  Wasutah  made 
a  bark  image  of  a  bear,  which  he  put  outside  the  lodge  in  a  bowl  of  water. 
Now  came  swift  judgment  on  the  wicked  spirit,  three  or  four  Indians  stand- 
ing with  loaded  guns,  waiting  only  the  signal  firom  the  medicine-man  to 
fire.  To  insure  success  a  woman  must  stand  astride  the  bowl.  Winonah 
took  this  place,  and,  as  Wasutah  gave  the  signal,  and  the  joint  fire  blew  the 
bark  bear  to  bits,  stepped  aside,  while  Wasutah  jumped  at  the  bowl  and 
again  gurgled  in  the  water.    As  he  did  this  Winonah  sprang  upon  his 
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back,  stood  a  moment,  and  then  palled  him  into  the  lodge  by  his  hair, 
Wasutah  scrambling  in  so  fast  that  the  pull  was  not  severe. 

"  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the  patient  grew  no  better,  though  drams 
were  beaten,  and  rattles  shaken  at  his  head  all  night  By  noon  all  the 
medicine-men  within  call  had  assembled,  arid,  deciding  the  bear  could  not 
have  been  to  blame,  fixed  upon  the  lynx  and  wasp  as  jointly  guilty.  Before 
the  dance  ended  the  sick  man  had  given  vp  trying  to  live,  and  a  death 
wail  sounded  through  the  pines  as  Wasutah  went  home  from  his  first 
patient.  The  evil  spirit  had  been  too  powerful,  and,  as  with  railroad  corpo- 
rations afler  an  accident, '  nobody  was  to  blame.' 

'^  Within  a  year  another  'degree'  was  taken,  and  Wasutah  ranked  next 
to  the  head  medicine-men.  No  &sting  ushered  in  this  feast,  and  only  one 
day's  steaming  was  required.  Willow  branches  for  the  summer  lodge  were 
stuck  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  In  the  centre  on  some  green 
fern  was  a  large  buflEsdo-fish,  and  on  a  bunch  of  dried  grass  a  cat-fish ;  over 
both  a  small  arbor.  At  one  end  of  the  enclosure  was  a  lodge;  filled  with 
men,  who  continually  sang,  <  Hahyay,  hahyay ;  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  hoah ! ' 

<^  Soon  came  out  six  men  and  three  boys,  who  moved  around  the  endos- 
€ire,  keeping  their  faces  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  fishes.  Then  the 
head  medicine-man,  painted  black,  and  with  a  small  hoop  in  his  hand, 
crawled  in  among  the  willows  growling  like  a  bear,  and  moving  about  as 
if  he  scented  something.  As  he  crawled  two  more  followed,  —  Wasutah, 
smeared  with  white  clay,  and  with  a  bear's  tail,  to  imitate  a  grizzly  bear  ; 
the  other  imitating  a  wolf.  While  for  two  or  three  hours  the  Indians  sung 
and  danced,  these  men  pawed  and  snuffed  at  the  fishes,  Wasutah  at  last 
biting  off  a  bit,  and  running  around  the  eUipse  chewing.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  other  Indians,  who,  as  the  second  animal  bit  a  fish,  rushed 
in  and  devoured  them  both  without  using  the  hands.  By  this  ceremony^ 
Wasutah  became  able  to  influence  the  weather,  and  to  give  successful  hunts 
to  all  who  made  him  large  enough  presents. 

"  Before  the  autumn  ended  a  party  of  fiiendly  Cheyennes  came  on  a  visit 
to  the  small  band  of  Sioux,  and  for  a  week  a  continual  dance  and  feast 
lasted.  Then  the  supply  of  dried  bufialo-meat  gave  out,  and  an  invitation 
was  given  to  the  Che3renne  party  to  join  them  in  a  buffido-hunt,  really  to 
be  a  trial  of  skill,  as  the  Sioux  pride  themselves  on  being  far  better  hunters 
than  any  other  tribe.  The  ponies  were  brought  up  from  the  meadow-lands 
along  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had  fed  all  summer,  save  when  mounted 
for  an  occasional  dash  after  a  stray  deer  or  bison,  and  while  the  women 
l^ounded  com  and  made  ready  for  the  next  day's  departure,  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes  compared  horses,  and  '  swapped '  after  the  manner  of  their  white 
brethren.  The  Cheyenne  chief  rejoiced  in  the  ownership  of  an  English 
rifle,  and  stalked  about  among  the  lodges,  holding  it  as  if  it  were  a  baby, 
his  sulky  lips  barely  relaxing  in  a  smile,  as  one  and  another  begged  to  try 
it,  or  praised  its  beauty.  A  few  of  his  men  were  armed  in  the  same  way, 
but  most  carried  the  bow  and  quiverful  of  arrows,  on  which  they  at  that 
time  depended  far  more  than  on  firearms* 
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"The  Sionx  hunting-groanda  stretched  far  a*fay  from  dther  side  the 
old  St  Peter's,  now  the  Minnesota  River,  and  more  thao  a  day's  journey 
iTom  the  summer  camp.    The  regular  banting  season,  when  most  skins 
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are  taken,  is  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  buffaloes  are  left  to  roam  at  will,  save 
as  an  occasional  few  are  killed  for  food.  The  Sioux  were  fast  learning  to 
depend  upon  firearms  in  their  hunts,  but  Wasutah,  strong-armed  and  pow- 
erful, despised  a  gun,  and  used  only  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  with  such  skill 
that  he  was  said  to  have  once  sent  his  shaft  completely  through  the  body 
of  a  cow,  instantly  killing  the  calf  by  her  side. 

"  Painted  and  decked  with  beads  and  feathers  as  if  for  a  feast,  the  two 
parties  rode  next  morning  out  of  camp,  not  expecting  to  find  buffalo  before 
the  next  day.  But  in  the  early  afternoon  a  small -herd  of  them  was  seen  in 
the  distance.  Dismounting,  the  Indians  buckled  their  saddle-girths,  and 
made  everything  about  the  horse  furniture  secure  and  snug.  Then  remount- 
ing they  drew  near  them,  keeping  on  a  walk,  and  to  the  lee  side  of  the  herd, 
as  their  sense  of  smell  is  keen  as  that  of  the  deer.  They  were  on  rolling 
prairie,  with  thickets  of  scrub-oak  here  and  there,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  every  cover,  they  went  on,  each  selecting  the  animal  he  meant  to  attack. 
The  herd,  with  heads  down,  quietly  feeding,  suspected  no  danger,  and  not 
till  the  Indians,  now  close  upon  them,  urged  their  horses  to  a  gallop  and 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them,  did  they  take  alarm.  Then  the  old  bulls 
closed  about  the  cows  and  calves,  and  with  a  heavy,  lumbering  gallop  sought 
to  escape.  One  or  two  charged,  but  the  light,  supple  Indians,  bow  in  hand, 
waited  till  but  a  few  feet  separated  them,  and  then,  aiming  below  the  centre 
of  the  body  and  a  few  inches  back  of  the  shoulder,  were  almost  sure  to 
bring  them  down  at  once. 

"  Wasutah  pursued  the  flying  herd,  determined  on  taking  home  the  great- 
est number  of  tongues  and  humps,  but  a  few  more  miles  of  the  broken 
country  proved  too  much  for  his  horse,  already  jaded  by  the  day's  journey, 
and  he  was  forced  to  drop  behind.  Three  buffalo  lay  in  his  trail,  however, 
and  as  each  one  was  reached  Wasutah  took  out  the  tongue,  by  ripping 
open  the  skin  between  the  prongs  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  pulling  it  out 
through  the  hole. 

"  Half-way  back  to  camp  his  horse  stumbled  in  a  prairie-dog  hole,  and 
fell  heavily.  An  Indian  is  at  home  everywhere,  and  Wasufah,  though 
anxious  to  compare  notes  as  to  who  had  killed  the  most  buffalo,  knew  that 
those  he  had  brought  down  would  be  left  untouched,  and  determined  to 
stop  here,*  where  a  spring  bubbled  up  from  the  ground,  and  he  could  wash 
the  knees  of  his  tired  pony.  With  flint  and  steel  he  soon  started  a  fire, 
set  up  before  it  to  roast  some  choice  pieces  of  bufl^o-meat,  and  then  lay 
down  to  rest.  Three  or  four  miles  distant  he  saw  the  fires  of  his  com- 
panions burning  brightly,  and  as  he  turned  his  meat  about  determined  to 
join  them  before  the  night  closed.  But  the  fire  was  warm,  the  meat  tempt- 
ing, and  the  day's  work  had  been  heavy,  afid  Wasutah,  full  as  man  could 
be,  rolled  in  his  blanket  and  slept  heavily. 

''  Not  so  heavily,  though,  but  that  his  ears,  as  night  went  on,  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  tall  grass  and  the  heavy  tread  of  some  animal.  Indian 
fiishio%  his  long  knife  had  been  studc  in  the  ground  by  his  side,  where  it 
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could  be  grasped  in  a  second  ;  he  slipped  it  in  its  sheath,  and  drew  the  bow 
and  quiver  silently  toward  him. 

"  Only  a  few  embers  of  the  fire  remained,  but  by  the  faint  flickering  light 
he  saw,  not  a  deer  as  he  had  expected,  but  an  enormous  black  bear. 

'<  For  a  moment  the  dark  forms  fsiced  each  other.  Then  the  bear,  as  much 
surprised  as  his  enemy,  turned  and  trotted  slowly  off.  W^sntah  followed. 
A  necklape  of  bear's  claws  had  been  the  only  ornament  wanting  to  complete 
his  outfit  as  a  medicine-man,  and  this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  An 
arrow  in  one  of  his  haunches  suddenly  stopped  Bruin,  who  turned  fiercely 
and  rose  upon  them,  advancing  toward  Wasutah,  and  growling  furiously. 
A  less  skilful  hunter  might  have  faOed  to  hit  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  thus 
have  received  a  fatal  hug,  but  Wasutah,  cool  and  determined,  had  no  trouble 
in  bringing  him  down.  A  stroke  from  the  sharp  knife  ended  the  death- 
struggle,  and  by  morning  the  huge  carcass,  skinned  carefully,  rode  into  camp 
on  two  poles  tied  together  with  withs,  and  drawn  by  the  limping  pony, 
while  the  Cheyenne  party  grunted  approval  of  the  *  big  hunter.' 

'<  So  Wasutah  became  a  great  medicine-man ;  and  this  is  about  all  I  have 
to  tell  you  about  him.  Long  since  Minnesota  ceased  to  be  his  home. 
BufEsdo  and  Indian  are  both  moving  westward,  and  only  on  the  great  plains 
will  you  see  him  now,  where  through  the  summer  he  roams,  and  in  winter 
alternates  between  hunting  and  lounging  about  the  buildings  of  the  Santee 
Sioux  mission.  There  Wasutah  Junior  is  learning  how.  to  read,  and  in 
broken  English  he  may  some  day  tell  you  his  story. 

"  And  now,  Bert,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  what  do  you  think  of  life  among 
the  Indians  ?    Are  you  as  anxious  to  join  them  as  you  were  yesterday  ?  " 

"  They  're  —  interesting,"  said  Bert,  reflectively.  "  But  it  does  seem  as 
if  they  were  a  little  bit  too  dirty.  Uncle  John.  I  '11  go  and  see  them  some 
day,  though,  and  maybe  they  '11  be  civilized." 

"  I  doubt  if  the  Sioux  ever  will,"  said  Uncle  John ;  "  they  are  ^most 
too  fierce  and  warlike.  But  when  you  are  older  I  do  mean  you  shall  go 
with  me  and  see  the  real  civilization  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  is  the  surest  answer  to  those  people  who 
declare  extermination  the  only  course  to  be  pursued.  You're  too  young 
though  for  all  this,  Bert  But  your  pennies  in  the  mission-box  might  better 
go  to  the  home  than  the  foreign  heathen,  and  perhaps  some  day  people 
will  realize  what  might,  could,  and  should  be  done  with  these  unfortunate 
children  of  our  Common  Father.  On  the  whole,  Bert,  I  had,  with  you, 
almost  rather  be  an  Indian  than  one  of  the  whites  who^  have  wronged 
them." 

HeUn  C,  Weeks. 
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A   SHORT   CATECHISM. 


A  T  snnset  of  a  summer's  day, 
**■    All  curled  up  in  a  funny  heap. 
Beneath  the  currant-bushes  lay 
A  boy  named  Willy,  half  asleep. 

But  peeping  through  his  sleepy  eyes 
He  watched  all  things  as  if  he  dreamed, 

And  did  not  feel  the  least  surprise 
However  strange  and  queer  they  seemed. 

And  every  creature  going  by 

He  hailed  with  questions  from  the  grass. 
And  bughed  and  called  out  sleepily, 

"Unless  you  answer,  yon  can't  pass." 
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'^O  caterpiUar,  now  tell  me  * 

Why  you  roll  up  so  tight  and  round; 

You  are  the  drollest  thing  to  see, 
A  hairy  marble  on  the  ground." 

« 

''I  roll  me  up  to  save  my  bones 
When  I  fall  down ;  young  man,  if  you 

Could  do  the  same,  the  stumps  and  stones 
Would  never  bruise  you  black  and  blue." 

"O  spider,  tell  me  why  you  hide 
The  ropes  and  ladders  which  you  spin. 

And  keep  them  all  locked  up  inside 
Your  little  body  slim  and  thin." 

''I  hide  my  ropes  and  ladders  fine 
Away  from  neighbors*  thievish  greed; 

If  you  kept  yours  as  I  keep  mine. 
You  'd  always  have  one  when  you  need." 

"  Why  do  you  buzz  so,  busy  bee  ? 

Why  don't  you  make  your  honey  still? 
You  move  about  so  boisterously, 

I  'm  sure  you  must  much  honey  spilL" 

'*  I  buzz  and  buzz,  you  silly  boy, 

Because  I  can  work  better  so ; 
Just  as  you  whistle  for  pure  joy 

When  on  the  road  to  school  you  go." 

*'0  robin,  wicked  robin,  why 

Did  you  my  mamma's  cherries  eat? 
You  thought  no  mortal  soul  was  nigh ; 

But  I  saw  you,  from  bill  to  feet." 

"And  I  saw  you,  my  fine  young  lad. 

And  waited  till  you  'd  left  the  tree ; 
I  thought  when  you  your  fill  had  had. 

There  would  be  little  left  for  me  ! " 

"O  big  bullfrogs,  why  do  you  make 

Such  ugly  noises  every  night? 
Nobody  can  a  half-nap  take ; 

You  make  our  baby  cry  with  fright" 
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"O  WUI7,  we  suppose  the  ooise 
la  not  a  pleasant  noise  to  hear ; 

But  we've  ooe  hundred  little  boys, — 
Frog-boys,  so  cunning  and  so  dearj 

"And  it  is  not  an  easy  task, 
You  may  believe,  to  put  to  beds 

A  hundred  little  frt^s  who  ask 
All  questions  which  pop  in  their  heads." 


-T-i*«fee*ft;«iK-- 


A    LITTLE    GUESS    STORY. 

"  O  ^^OT*^^^'  ^°°^  "P  '     '-°°''  "P  '"  '^*  ^^Y  '■    Away  'wa— y  up  there  r 
V^  O,  isn't  a  kite  a  pretty  sight?    By  and  by  'twill  only  look  like  a 

great  speck  of  something.     I  wonder  where  it  comes  from  ! " 
"  Yes,  Nannie,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  no  doubt  the  owner  of  it 

thinks  so  too.     I  wish  we  could  see  him !     Let 's  guess  about  him;  what 

do  you  say  to  that  ?    Let  '3  play  we  could  follow  the  string  down,  down, 
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down,  'wa— y  down  behind  yonder  hill,  till  we  come  to  the  boy  at  the 
other  end ! " 

"  Ye«,  mother." 

'<  Ah !  There  he  is !  I  've  found  the  little  fellow !  He  lies  in  the  grass 
there,  flat  on  his  back,  paste  on  his  hands,  I  think,  and  on  his  trousers,  toOy 
for  't  is  a  brand-new  kite  just  finished.  The  buttercups  are  thick  about  him, 
bright  yellow  buttercups,  but  the  dandelions  have  turned  white." 

"  Why  do  you  shut  up  your  eyes,  mother  ?  " 

«  Because  I  can  guess  prettier  things  with  my  eyes  shut.  The  little  boy 
holds  fast  to  his  kite-string.  There  *s  a  row  of  lilac-bushes  near  and  an 
apple-tree,  a  beautiful  apple-tree,  all  in  bloom !  Cherry-trees  and  pear-trees, 
too,  white  as  snow.  I  wish  we  were  there,  Nannie  I  A  little  brook  goes 
dancing  by  all  so  gayly.  Happy  little  brook,  to  be  dancing  so '  merrily  on 
among  the  flowers !  And  happy  little  boy,  to  be  lying  there,  listening  to 
its  song  and  smelling  the  apple-blossoms,  with  the  south-wind  blowing  so 
gently  over  him !  The  clover-tops  and  the  cool  green  clover-leaves  come 
close  to  his  cheeks,  his  round  rosy  cheeks,  and  there 's  a  little  buttercup, 
right  under  his  chin,  seeing  for  itsdf  whether  he  loves  butter  or  not ! " 

"  And  does  he  ?  " 

'<  Yes,  he  loves  butter.  And  now  he  has  picked  a  dandelion-ball  and  is 
blowing  it  to  see  —  hold  fast  to  your  string,  my  boy !  —  to  see  if  his  mother 
wants  him.    Three  blows." 

"Do  they  all  blow  off?" 

"  No,  not  all.    A  few  stay  on." 

"  Then  she  does  n't  want  him." 

"  No,  his  mother  does  n't  want  him  quite  yet  He  can  lie  there  a  little 
while  longer,  and  watch  his  kite,  and  smell  the  flowers^  and  hear  the  birds 
sing.     I  wish  I  were  a  little  boy  l3ring  in  the  grass." 

"  How  lovely  is  your  YviiXt  guess-boy,  mother  ?" 

"  O,  quite  lovely,  quite  lovely.  He  has  brown,  wavy  hair,  and  bright  eyes, 
and  a  right  pleasant,  laughing  face.  Two  cunning  pussy-flowers  come  close 
down  and  tickle  his  ear.  Be  careful,  little  ^w^jj-^^,  don't  let  the  string  slip  ! 
That  kite  is  too  good  to  lose.  Great  pains  you  took  to  make  its  frame  light 
and  smooth  and  even ;  worked  hard  with  newspapers  and  paste.  The 
tail  was  a  trouble.    The  bobs  got  tangled.    But  that 's  all  over  now." 

**  What  is  your  little  guess-bofs  name,  mother  ?  " 

"  His  name  ?  Let  me  think.  Ah,  his  name  is  Ernest  Now  Ernest  turns 
his  head.    Now  he  smiles.    Now  he  whistles." 

"  And  what  is  he  whistling  for  ?  " 

"  I  think  his  dog.  Yes  !  yes !  There  he  comes !  A  noble  shaggy  fel- 
low, leaping,  frisking,  bounding  1  Ernest  calls,  < Rover,  Rover,  Rover! 
Here,  Rover ! ' » 

"  How  noble  is  Rover,  mother  ?*' 

"  Very  noble.  O,  he 's  a  splendid  fellow  I  Such  a  knowing,  good-natured 
fellow  I  How  he  comes  bounding  on  1  The  boy  laughs  and  lets  Rover 
lick  his  fiice  all  over. 
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<<  <  Now  doTVH  / '  he  says.  '  Dawn,  Rover  1  Down  /  Down^  sir ! '  Good 
dog,  he  lies  down  by  Ernest  and  winks  his  eyes  and  snaps  at  the  flies. 

'*  There  comes  a  bumble-bse  with  its  bumble,  J)umble,  bamble.  Take  care, 
Ernest.  Look  out  for  your  kite-string!  Rover  snaps  at  old  bumble  and 
makes  it  fly  away.    Ernest  jumps  upf' 

*'  O  mother !  What  is  your  little  guess-bay  doing  to  his  kite  ?  It  shakes ! 
It  pitches !    O,  it  is  falling  down !    Blowing  away !  " 

•*  My  poor  little  boy !  That  bumble-bee  did  startle  him  then.  Flew  right 
in  his  eye,  I  've  no  doubt,  and  made  him  let  go.  How  he  runs  1  Too  late, 
my  boy.    Your  kite  is  gone  and  will  never  return.    Never,  never  1 " 

"Where  will  it  blow  to,  mother  ? " 

"  Far,  far  over  the  woods.  Now  it  falls  into  the  river,  and  the  river  will 
float  it  away  to  the  sea." 

"  Can  you  see  it  go  floating  along  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Floating  along  by  green  banks  where  willow-trees  are  growing." 

**  And  can't  you  see  some  little  ^^j-j-children  coming  to  pick  it  out  ? " 

"  Perhaps.  Now  it  gets  tangled  in  the  roots  of  a  tree.  Now  on  it  goes 
again.  Now  it  stops  behind  a  rock.  Yes,  there  are  some  little  girls,  litde 
frolicking  girls,  coming  to  the  bank  of  the  stream." 

"Do  they  see  it?" 

"  Yes,  but  they  can't  reach.  Take  care,  you  little  thing  with  a  blue  dress 
ruffled  round  the  bottom  1    You  are  bending  too  far  over.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! '' 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  mother  ?  " 

"  Why,  there 's  a  little  bareheaded  one  tugging  a  long  bean-pole.  She  '11 
never  do  anything  with  that  Now  they  throw  stones.  One  hits.  Another 
hits.  There  goes  the  kite !  And  there  goes  the  bean-pole.  And  there  — 
bless  me  I  —  no,  but  she  did  almost  tumble  in  1  On,  on  floats  the  kite,  on 
^o  the  sea. 

"  There 's  a  little  boat  coming,  rowed  by  two  children.  They  steer  for  that 
odd  thing  which  floats  upon  the  water.  '  What  is  it  ? '  they  ask.  An  oar  is 
reached  out  and  a  kite-frame  picked  up.  Nothing  but  a  frame,  the  paper 
is  soaked  away ! " 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Ernest,  mother  ?  Is  he  lying  down  there  now, 
smelling  the  blossoms,  and  hearing  the  brook  go  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  poor  little  boy !  He  has  lain  down  again  among  the  butter- 
cups, but  I  think  he  is  not  listening  to  the  brook  or  smelling  the  apple- 
blossoms.  I  think  he  is  almost  crying.  Maybe  quite.  His  head  is  turned 
away  and  his  face  hidden  in  the  grass. 

"  Now  Rover  comes  again,  but  not  as  before,  leaping  and  bounding,  not 
frisking  and  wagging  his  tail.  O  no.  He  looks  quite  solemn  this  time. 
Dogs  know  a  great  deal.  He  puts  his  head  close  down  and  tries  to  lick 
the  boy's  face.  Ah,  Rover  understands  that  something  bad  has  happened. 
Now  he  gets  his  nose  close  up  to  Ernest's  ear,  as  if  he  were  whispering 
something.  What  is  he  whispering,  I  wonder?  Poor  Ernest!  he  seems 
very  sad.    And  no  wonder.    Any  boy  would,  to  lose  a  brand-new  kite  I 

"  But  he  jumps  up !  He  smiles  and  looks  almost  happy.  Ah,  I  know 
now  what  Rover  whispered  to  him ! " 
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**  What  was  it,  mother,  —  something  very  good  ?  " 

"  He  whispered,  ^  Don't  cry  for  lost  kites.  Don't  ay  for  lost  kites.  Run 
home  and  make  another.    Run  home  and  make  another  I ' " 

"And  will  he?" 

"  I  think  so.  I  think  he  will.  Yes,  there  he  goes !  He  runs  through 
the  grass,  leaps  the  brook,  springs  over  the  fence,  whistling  to  Rover  all 
the  while.    Rover  is  so  glad !    He  barks  and  bounds  like  a  crazy  dog ! 

"  There  *s  the  house.  And  there  *s  his  mother,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
very  glad  to  see  her  boy,  if  some  of  the  dandelion  feathers  did  stay  on. 
I  hope  she  'U  find  some  more  newspapers  for  him,  and  let  him  make  more 
paste  on  her  stove ! " 

'*  O  mother,  please  let 's  go  take  a  walk  and  find  the  little  guess-hoy^  and 
see  him  make  his  kite  ! " 

Mrs,  A,  M,  Dias, 


ABOUT    KITES    AND    THINGS. 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  who  harnessed  a  pair  of  kites  to  a  light 
carriage,  arranged  a  set  of  strings  so  that  he  could  manage  them, 
and  took  a  ride  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  ?  His  kites  were  like  the 
common  paper  kites  all  boys  make,  only  they  were  twelve  feet  high,  and 
made  of  linen.    And  it  really  happened  in  England  fifty  years  ago. 

Putting  kites  to  useful  work  seems  something  like  trying  to  lead  butter- 
flies into  industrious  ways ;  and  yet,  when  you  think  about  it,  they  have 
been  useful  a  good  many  times. 

More  important  to  the  world  than  the  Englishman's  carriage-drawing 
kites  was  our  own  Ben  Franklin's  kite.  It  was  not  famous  for  its  beauty, 
for  it  was  only  a  silk  handkerchief  stretched  across  two  sticks,  but  it  is 
immortal,  as  the  means  of  a  great  discovery. 

You  must  know  that  Ben's  kite  flourished  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  before  the  days  of  lightning-rods  or  telegraphs,  when  the  wisest  man 
did  not  know  as  much  about  electricity  as  the  merest  school-boy  knows 
now,  thanks  to  Ben  and  his  kite.  Ben  was  much  interested  in  electricity 
and  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  lightning  was  the  same  thing.  He  deter- 
mined to  find  out  about  it.  So  one  day,  when  a  thunder-cloud  was  coming 
up,  instead  of  running  into  the  house  and  getting  on  a  feather-bed,  as  I  've 
seen  people  do,  he  went  out  into  the  fields  and  put  up  his  kite.  When 
it  was  near  the  cloud,  he  tied  a  key  to  the  end  of  the  hempen  string,  — 
and  waited.  Pretty  soon  he  saw  the  loose  fibres  of  the  kite-string  stand 
up ;  instantly  he  touched  hi«  knuckles  to  the  key,  and  received  an  electric 
shock.  That  settled  the  matter.  As  soon  as  he  found  out  the  nature  of 
lightning,  to  protect  houses  from  its  pranks  he  invented  the  lightning-rod. 

When  the  lightning  leaves  the  clouds  it  rushes  at  once  the  nearest  way 
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to  the  earth.  If  a  house  is  in  its  track,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  hpuse ; 
the  lightning  has  n't  time  to  turn  out  But  when  men  put  up  a  nicely  pointed 
rod  over  the  house,  expressly  for  a  path  for  the  lightning,  it  very  amiably 
accepts  the  kindness,  and  travels  down  the  rod,  instead  of  through  the 
house  ;  which  is  morq  satisfactory  all  around. 

Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  another  useful  kite,  owned  by  a  man  called 
Steeple  Jack.  He  lived  in  Edinburgh  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  his 
business,  as  you  may  guess  from  his  name,  was  repairing  high  steeples, 
upon  which  no  one  else  could  go.  No  steeple  so  tottering  that  Jack  would 
not  mount  it ;  and  this  is  h9w  he  did  it.  He  just  put  up  his  kite,  and  man- 
aged to  catch  the  cord  on  the  top  of  the  steeple,  then  Jack  —  who  was  little 
and  thin  —  would  climb  this  tiny  rope,  seat  himself  on  the  top,  and  do  his 
work.    History  does  not  state  how  he  got  down  from  his  airy  perch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  our  city « boys  anything  about  Chinese  kites, 
since  the  Pacific  Railroad  brings  us  so  many  of  them  that  every  other  boy 
has  one ;  but  the  country  boys  may  like  to  know  that  they  are  as  unlike  the 
American  kite  as  possible.  In  the  first  place  they  have  no  tails.  In  the 
second  place  they  are  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  gorgeous  colors. 
They  are  made  and  painted  to  represent  fishes,  owls,  dogs,  dragons,  cats, 
roosters,  and  funny  little  men,  and  though  they  are  not  artistic,  they  can 
be  recognized.  They  are  made  of  thick  paper  laid  over  split  bamboo  sticks, 
and  it  looks  funny  enough  to  see  these  grotesque  Oriental  toys  sailing  over 
our  sober  American  towns. 

The  flying  of  kites  is  as  much  a  national  game  in  China  as  base-ball 
is  in  America.  It  is  not  mere  fun  either,  for  the  kite-string  is  prepared 
with  pounded  glass  and  other  things,  so  that  it  will  cut  Then  there  are 
match  games  between  the  kite-flyers,  in  which  the  object  is  to  cut  each 
other's  string  and  let  the  kite  down.  Travellers  tell  us  that  the  little  boys 
run  after  the  £dlen  kite  in  China  exactly  as  they  do  in  America,  so  I  con- 
clude that  "  boys  will  be  boys  "  the  world  over. 

In  America,  kites  come  down  and  go  home  at  dark,  like  good  children, 
but  in  China  they  have  lighted  lanterns  hung  on  them,  and  fly  them  as  late 
as  they  please. 

«*  Kite  time"  comes,  I  believe,  in  the  spring,— and  I  would  like  to  have 

some  one  tell  me  who  regulates  the  time  for  the  various  games.    They 

succeed  each  other  as  regularly  as  day  follows  night    First  there  are  kites, 

and  by  the  time  every  boy  has  one,  down  to  the  baby,  they  suddenly  "  go 

out,"  and  every  boy  has  his  pockets  full  of  tops,  box-wood  and  other  wood, 

ivory,  iron,  and  tin.    Balls  drive  out  the  tops,  and  themselves  disappear 

before  marbles.    And  while  I  write  every  boy  in  the  city,  I  'm  sure,  is 

stalking  over  the  ground  on  stilts. 

What  will  come  next,  and  who  will  start  it  ? 

Olive  Tkortu. 
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TAG. 

SUMMER  snow  the  elder  boughs 
On  the  green  grass  sprinkle  ; 
»T  is  the  pasture ;  Brindle's  bell  — 
Can't  you  hear  it  tinkle? 
Now  we  may  be  free  as  air, — 
This  is  just  the  place ! 
We  're  the'  very  company  1  — 
Let  us  ha^e  a  racel 
Tag!  tag! 
Follow  me!  follow! 

After  me !  chase  me !  come,  Billy  and  Mag ! 
Swift  seem  my  feet  as  the  wings  of  a  swallow ! 
What  is  so  merry  as  playing  at  tag? 

Blackberry  vine  and  elder  flower. 

Buttercup  and  sorrel, 

Ox-eye  daisies,  rosy  crown 

Of  the  mountain  laurel. 

With  their  colors  blurred  and  blent, 

How  they  hurry  by! 

Hark !  a  step  is  close  behind  I 

Faster  I  must  fly ! 

Tag!  tag! 

On  through  the  clpver! 

Here  runs  the  brook  through  the  fern  and  the  flag! 

After  me !  after  me !    Over  it  1  over ! 

What  is  so  merry  as  playing  at  tag? 

Yonder  maple  is  our  goal  — 

Would  that  it  were  nearer! 

Mag  is  just  upon  me  now,  — 

Panting  I  can  hear  her! 

Startled- hare  or  hunted  deer 

Never  swifter  ran! 
..]Pleasure  is  as  fleet  as  Fear— 

Catch  me  if  you  can ! 
-Tag!  tag! 

Give  me  a  minute  1 

Since  I  am  caught,  'neath  this  alder  bush,  Mag! 

Let  us  take  breath  e'er  again  we  begin  it;  — 

What  is  so  merry  as  playing  at  tag  ? 

Marian  Douglas, 


GRANDPA'S  STORY. 

"  /~\   I  'VE  no  time  to  tell  itories  now,  snd  besides  I  don't  know  uij  to  telL" 

V-/.     "  Now  that 's  what  you  always  say,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  if  you'll  tell  me  what  to  tell  abont  1 11  tell  you  one.  ** 

"About  cats.     About  yonrselt     A  funny  one." 

"  Well,  I  '11  lell  one  aboni  myself,  that  'a  fanny  and  in  which  a  cat  lignres. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  I  had  graduated  from  the  University,  I  received  a  call  to  a 
church  in  Pennsylvania,  a  friend  of  mine  being  deacon  in  iL  In  those  days  there 
were  no  luch  things  M  lailroadt,  and  to  I  had  to  travel  by  stage.  It  was  pretty  dull 
travelling,  too,  I  can  tell  you.  We  told  itories  and  joked  for  the  Gist  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles ;  but  somehow  we  could  n't  keep  it  up  all  Ibe  time,  and  bjr  the  end  of  the 
first  day  we  were  pretty  weD  tired  of  travelling,  —  that  is,  by  stttg&  Of  conrse  dinner- 
time gave  OS  a  chance  to  stretch  our  legs,  and  occasionftlly  we  were  allowed  to  get 
out  and  pry  a  wheel  out  of  some  hole  with  a  rail  taken  from  the  fence,  the  driver 
meanwhile  acting  as  a  sort  of  overseer.  Then,  too,  we  could  get  out  and  walk  when- 
ever we  chose. 

"There  was  one  thing  that  had  attracted  my  attention  from  the  first  There  was 
a  boy  in  the  sti^  who  seemed  to  be  very  careful  of  a  wooden  box  which  had  several 
holes  in  the  lid.  He  kept  constantly  looking  at  it,  and  when  dinner-time  came  he 
took  it  into  the  tavern  and  put  it  under  his  chidr. " 

"What  was  it  T"  asked  BiU. 

"I  know,"  said  Tom.    "  T  was  the  cat" 

"  Now  come,  if  you  want  to  hear  the  story  you  must  n't  intemipt  me. 

"Well,  when  it  came  night  we  stopped  at  an  old-fashioned  Inn,  where  we  were 
to  sleep.  It  was  in  the  fjll  of  the  year  and  pretty  cold,  so  we  sat  around  a  great 
log.fire  in  the  dining-room  and  amused  ourselves  telling  ghost-siories  until  bedtime. 
When  ten  o'clock  came  the  landlady  began  to  give  her  opinion  about  keeping  late 
hours,  and  to  inquire  what  candles  were  selling  for  where  we  came  from.  So  we 
began  to  make  preparalions  for  bed. 

"  The  room  assigned  to  me  was  rather  apait  from  those  of  the  other  lodgers,  for 
the  reason  that  I  had  asked  for  one  into  which  the  sun  would  shine  eu-ly  next 
morning,  as  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  place  before  the  stage  went  off.  Well,  I  went 
up,  considerably  impressed  bj  the  last  story-which  had  been  told,  and  undressed 
myself.  I  then  blew  out  the  light  and  stood  Ehiveiing  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark, 
while  I  tried  to  get  the  end  of  the  sheet  so  as  to  turn  down  the  bedclothes.  I  wis 
just  about  to  cover  myself  up' comfortably  whett  I  felt  my  feet  touch  something  soft 
and  warm,  and  —  well,  I  was  out  of  that  bed  considerably  quicker  than  1  went  in. 
I  searched  around  for  matches,  but  either  from  carelessness,  or  from  the  idea  that 
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mice  had  a  special  fondness  for  the  tips  of  matches,  and  might  by  nibbling  them  set 
the  house  on  fire,  the  landlady  had  n^lected  to  have  any  in  the  room. 

"  I  put  my  hand  under  the  bedclothes,  and  again  I  felt  the  thing.  I  then  ran  oat 
of  my  room  and  yelled  for  the  landlord  with  all  the  strength  of  my  lungs.  There 
immediately  rushed  into  the  hall  two  of  my  travelling  companions  in  their  night- 
shirts, one  armed  with  a  closed  penknife  and  the  other  with  an  umbrella.  As  soon  as 
I  told  them  my  trouble  lights  were  brought,  and  we  immediately  instituted  a  search. 
By  this  time  nearly  all  the  lodgers  had  congr^ated  in  my  room,  and  judge  of  my 
confusion  when  the  object  of  my  fear  turned  out  to  be  a  cat  and  three  kittens.  After 
a  loud  laugh  at  my  expense  the  guests  left  me  to  hide  my  confusion  as  best  I  could 
under  the  bedclothes. 

"  The  next  day  one  of  the  passengers  asked  the  boy  what  that  was  in  his  box. 

"  '  You  really  want  to  know? '  said  he,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  *  Well,  it 's  a 
rattlesnake.' 

"  At  this  there  was  a  general  exclamation,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  trip 
you  may  rest  assured  we  were  quite  as  much  interested  as  the  owner  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  that  box. 

**  That  night  we  stopped  at  a  small  tavern  about  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where 
I  was  going,  and  to  my  horror,  when  I  came  to  shut  the  door  of  my  room,  I  found 
that  it  swung  rather  stifiSy,  and  do  what  I  might  I  could  n't  close  it  tighter  than  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  lintel-post  I  called  the  landlord  and  demanded  another 
room.  He  told  me  that  every  one  was  occupied,  and  as  the  nearest  tavern  was  three 
miles  off,  and  the  boy  would  not  put  the  snake  out  of  doors,  I  blocked  the  crack  with 
dothes  and  went  to  bed  feeling  very  much  disturbed  and  wishing  the  boy  and  his 
snake  in  their  native  places. 

'*  About  three  o'clock  next  day  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  and  went  to  my  friend's 
house.  As  I  entered  the  hall  I  noticed  a  wooden  box,  but  did  n't  pay  much  attentioa 
to  it  When,  however,  I  came  to  sit  down  to  supper  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
see  the  boy  whose  snake  had  caused  me  so  much  anxiety.  After  I  had  given  an 
account  of  my  trip,  which  caused  some  laughter,  I  gently  protested  against  having 
the  snake  put  anywhere  but  in  the  woodshed.  And  now  what  does  my  young  gen- 
tleman  do  but  tell  me  that  the  snake  was  only  a  stuffed  one,  and  that  he  had  brought 
it  for  convenience  in  the  box  m  which  it  had  been  kept  when  it  was  alive  I 

"  Moral.  —  Don't  cry  before  you  are  hurt" 

Dm  B%  kS*.,  yfv 


MY  SUMMER  AT  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  on  the  Missisquoi  Bay  stands  the  little  town 
of  Alburgh  Springs.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ranges  of  the  grandest 
mountains  I  ever  saw,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  bay,  which,  lying  there  in  its  calm 
tranquillity,  seems  to  shut  the  villagers  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  quaint 
little  town,  and  being  only  a  mile  from  Canada,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  country.  Aside  from  the  two  handsome  hotels,  the  clergyman's  and 
doctor's  residences,  and  one  or  two  others,  there  are  not  many  fine  houses,  most 
of  them  being  of  logs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  remote  place  would  have  been 
discovered  by  tourists,  if  it  were  not  for  the  two  medicinal  springs  which  are  here. 
It  is  said  that  the  water  is  as  beneficial  as  ^t  of  Saratoga  or  other  well-known 
springs. 
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We  started  from  Boston  ibr  this  place  about  seven  o'clock  one  hot  morning  in 
August,  our  route  lying  through  some  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  New  England. 
During  the  first  part  of  our  journey  we  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River. 
Here  the  country  is  hilly  and  has  pretty  scenery,  but  later  in  the  day  the  road  led 
between  high  mountains  that  seemed  to  start  from  our  very  feet,  while  nestled  cosily 
at  their  bases  were  little  farm-houses  enclosed  with  neat  white  fences.  Now  shoot- 
ing over  dancing  brooks,  now  under  a  long,  dismal  covered  bridge,  our  journey  was 
oolistantly  varied.  As  we  neared  our  destination  the  country  grew  more  level ;  the 
neat  farm-houses  were  replaced  by  log-cabins,  and  in  a  moment  more  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  glistening  like  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  burst  upon  our  view.  We 
kept  in  sight  of  this  beautiful  lake  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  at  that  time  we  were 
nearing  St  Albans,  where  we  were  to  chai^  cars,  from  here  to  the  Springs  is 
only  sixteen  miles.  Looking  out  we  saw  a  very  large  sheet  of  water,  and  upon 
inquiring  found  it  to  be  Missisquoi  Bay,  and  that  just  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bridge 
mt  were  to  cross  were  the  Springs.  This  bridge  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  at 
the  other  end  the  train  stopped  at  the  little  station.  Clustered  around  it  was  the 
group  of  men  that  always  ''  come  down  to  see  the  train  in.'*  We  alighted,  climbed 
into  an  odd-looking  stage,  and  after  a  jolting  ride  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  arrived 
at  the  hotel. 

Taking  a  ride  in  this  pdlice,  dde  is  stuprised  to  see  the  different  appearance  of 
everything  from  what  one  sees  farther  south.  The  Canada-thistle  flourishes  here, 
stunted  pines  aise  the  principal  growth,  and  there  is  but  little  cultivated  land. 

One  day  handbills  were  distributed,  announcing  the  festival  of  the  "Harvest 
Home,"  This  is  an  old  English  custom,  and  veiy  pretty.  Every  year  when  all  the 
harvesting  is  over  the  people  have  a  festivaL  Specimens  of  the  various  crops  are 
brought  to  the  church,  and  put  up  in  fanciful  forms.  In  the  morning  they  have 
religious  services,  af  noon  a  dinner  spread  under  the  trees,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
great  variety  of  outdoor  games  peculiar  to  that  occasion.  This  merry-making  was 
held  in  Clarenceville,  which  is  in  Canada,  and  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Alburgh. 

Several  parties  were  made  up  at  the  two  hotels,  to  drive  over  and  see  the  Harvest 
Home,  and  when  the  day  came  we  started  off  in  high  spirits.  We  had  driven  two 
or  three  miles  when  some  one  said,  "What  is  that?"  at  the"  same  time  pointing^ 
ahead.  We  looked  and  saw  a  pillar  of 'dense  smoke  rising  above  the  trees,  but  we, 
not  thinking  it  in  the  direction  we  Were  going,  kept  on,  but  in  a  few  moments  found 
the  woods  on  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  road !  We  were  almost  afraid  to  go  on,  but 
did  not  wish  to  turn  back.  We  were  stfll  discussing  the  question  when  a  man  came 
towards  us  from  the  direction  in  which  we  wished  to  go.  Hailing  him,  and  making 
known  our  trouble,  he  said,  '*  Wal,  I  think  you  can  git  through,  for  there  ain't  much 
fire,  it 's  mostly  smoke  "  ;  so  we  went  on.  The  ladies,  however,  were  obliged  to  draw 
back  as  far  as  possible  into  the  carriages,  and  pull  their  veils  over  their  faces.  The 
heat  was  Intense,  and  the  smoke  almost  blinded  us.  We  were  just  emerging,  when 
suddenly,  a  few  yards  behind  us,  rose  a  column  of  fire  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and 
we  congratulated  ourselves  thai  we  had  got  out  in  time  to  escape  the  danger.  We 
went  some  distance  farther  when  it  began  to  rain,  and  we  scarcely  had  time  enough 
to  take  shelter  in  a  dilapidated  store  (which  fortunately  we  saw  at  that  moment) 
when  the  storm  burst  Here  we  waited  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  enjoyed  our^ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  store  and  its  occupants.  It  sounded  very  queerly  to 
hear  them  talk  about  "people  from  the  States."  Some  time  after  the  sun  came  out, 
and  we  started,  but  before  we  reached  Clarenceville  it  poured  again,  so,  instead  of 
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going  to  the  church,  we  immediately  drove  to  the  little  ''tavem.'*  Here  we  were 
greatly  amused  by  many  bedraggled  women  who  had  taken  shelter  there,  not  so  much 
to  protect  themselves  as  their  Sunday  finery.  We  waited  some  time,  but  finding 
that  it  did  not  cease  raining,  got  into  wagons  and  drove  home,  where  we  arrived 
in  safety,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  did  not  go,  but  who  forgot  probably 
that  they  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  go  if  they  had  had  a  chance. 

Every  night,  from  nine  o'clock  until  twelve,  the  spring  house  is  gay  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  go  there  for  their  evening  draught  At  first  I  dbliked  the  water 
very  much,  but  I  soon  grew  quite  fond  of  it  We  had  many  rides  and  walks  in  the 
exhilarating  mountain  air,  and  sails  on  the  lake.  The  latter  I  particularly  enjoyed 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  To  go  out  and  float  quietly  about  on  a  sheet  of  water  as 
smooth  as  glass,  with  the  clouds  reflected  on  its  clear  surface,  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains dark  and  gloomy,  was  indeed  charming.  Then  what  a  change  to  come  up 
from  all  this  quiet  of  Nature  to  the  gay  hotel,  where  music  and  dancing  were  going 
on !    Last  summer  was  a  happy  time  to  me^  and  I  hope  next  summer  may  pass  as 

pleasantly. 

Mabd  LoomiSf  a^  14. 
Gborgbtown,  D.  C 


ONE  DAY'S  SIGHT-SEEING  IN  MINNESOTA. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock  a  carriage  which  my  father  had 
engaged  came  for  us,  at  the  Merchant's  Hotel  in  St  Paul  We  rode  through  the 
city  to  Eighth  Street,  where  we  took  in  our  friend  Mrs.  Randell  and  her  big  lunch- 
basket  The  countiy  through  which  we  passed  was  very  fine.  After  riding  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  we  came  to  a  little  fall  called  the  Fawn's  Leap.  It  was  very  pretty, 
but  steep  and  small  Quite  near  St  Anthony  is  another  little  one,  the  Silver  Cas- 
cade. That  was  like  a  pair  of  stairs,  — lots  of  little  falb  before  you  get  to  the  real 
one.  There  were  a  good  many  harebells  growing  among  the  rocks;  they  looked 
very  pretty  as  we  saw  them  here  and  there.  We  then  passed  through  the  dty  of 
St  Anthony  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  River,  on  a  fine  bridge  that  went  over  an 
island,  —  I  don't  remember  its  name.    The  river  was  full  of  logs  and  rafU. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  is  very  pleasant,  with  its  fine  broad  streets.  It  was  a 
beautiful  ride  from  there  to  the  FaUs  of  Minnehaha,  which  we  reached  at  about  noon. 
The  Minnehaha  is  a  very  pretty  little  river.  I  told  my  little  sister  about  it  when  I 
got  home,  —  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  river  ran  along  not  knowing  what  was 
before  it,  until  it  jumped  right  down  in  a  big  hole ;  but  it  did  n't  cry  a  bit,  —  only 
jumped  up  and  laughed  and  ran  on  as  fast  as  it  could. 

We  opened  our  basket  and  had  dinner  down  in  the  dell  near  the  falls.  It  seemed 
while  we  were  at  dinner  as  if  it  was  sprinkling.  Papa  and  I  went  across  the  river 
and  got  some  stones  on  the  bank ;  and  I  gathered  some  flowers  to  remember  the 
place  by.     Then  we  started  for  St  Paul 

After  riding  a  few  miles  we  reached  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  junction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Minnesota  Rivers.  We  went  into  the  enck>sttre  and  saw  the  barracks  and 
went  up  in  the  tower,  where  on  summer  evenings  the  band  is  said  to  play.  Then  we 
rode  round  the  fort,  and  I  saw  that  the  bank  that  it  was  built  on  was  a  kind  of  sand- 
stone so  soft  any  one  could  take  a  penknife  and  cut  it  all  away.  We  then  crossed  the 
Mississippi  in  a  ferry-boat  and  readied  St  Paul  about  four  o'clock. 

Mary  B.  Puinam^  agi  la 
YpsiLANTi,  Miducam. 
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TENT  LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Dear  "  Young  Folks '* :  After  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas*  our  road  led 
for  miles  round  and  among  a  perfect  wilderness  of  hills,  then  gradually  up  a  long 
one,  —  it  was  not  very  steep,  but  it  was  up,  up,  up.  The  poor  tired  horses  felt  it 
more  than  we  did,  for  their  burden  was  heavy.  We  walked  and  rode  alternately, 
and  made  merry  as  we  trudged  along,  often  looking  back  to  view  the  beauties  left 
behind.  The  valley  with  its  orchard-like  appearance,  the  huge  pyramid  rocks 
towering  above  the  tree-tops,  the  far  distant  grassy  slope,  with  its  dark  lines  of 
willo\(^  showing  where  the  water  trickles  down,  and  still  farther  up,  the  grand  old 
peaks  with  their  patches  of  snow  mingling  with  the  light  fleecy  clouds,  all  make 
a  picture  that  I  would  like  to  send  you,  but  they  are  too  far  away  for  the  instrument 
of  the  photographer. 

It  was  almost  night ;  and  it  was  time  to  begin  to  look  for  a  good  place  to  camp. 
Three  tilings  are  necessary  for  a  good  camp,  —  wood,  grass,  and  water.  There  was 
plenty  of  the  two  former,  but  the  last,  the  very  thing  we  most  needed  just  now,  was 
not  here,  and  it  would  never  do  to  stop  until  we  found  it  What  to  do  we  did  not 
Icnow.  The  sun  was  now  down;  while  the  team  was  resting  we  had  watched  it 
sink  slowly  behind  the  farther  range.  On  and  up  we  went  We  were  all  walking 
now,  even  the  driver*5  invalid  sister,  who  generally  rode  and  drove  up  most  of  the 
hills. 

Mr.  H  ^  who  rode  a  pony,  had  gone  a  long  way  ahead,  and  finally  disappeared. 
We  had  only  gone  a  little  beyond  where  we  last  saw  him,,  when  he  called  out  from 
down  the  mountain -side,  "  Halt !  here  is  water ! "  He  had  found  a  little  spring,  so 
small  that  the  men  had  to  dip  the  water  with  our  drinking-cups,  and  that  very  care- 
fully  to  get  it  clean.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  enough  for  our  thirsty  animals. 
Their  thirst  once  satisfied,  everything  was  all  right  again,  except  that  pa  and  the 
photographer,  who  rode  in  a  wagon  by  themselves,  were  still  behind,  having  stopped 
to  take  the  view  of  that  big  round  stone  which  nature  has  so  evenly  balanced  on  the 
mountain-side,  that  I  sent  you  a  view  of  in  my  other  letter.  It  so  happened  that 
the  place  so  suddenly  found  was  one  of  the  nicest  for  a  camp  that  we  had  had  on 
the  whole  route ;  no  one  had  ever  camped  there  before ;  there  was  plenty  of  the 
best  kind  of  grass,  and  it  was  all  fresh  and  sweet ;  nothing  had  trampled  it  down. 
It  grew  up  among  the  quaking  aspens,  which  were  quite  thick  all  around,  so  much  so 
that  the  animals  soon  got  themselves  all  tangled  up  with  their  lariats  among  the  trees. 

We  all  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  make  the  camp-fire,  fetch  the  water,  and  get 

our  suppers.    Mr.  H whittled  some  shavings  with  his  big  pocket-knife ;  I  picked 

up  a  handful  of  little  dry  sticks,  and  we  soon  had  a  blaze.  We  then  piled  on  larger 
sticks,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  a  big,  sparkling  fire,  and  by  the  time 

pa  and  Mr.  D came  up  we  had  a  rouser  to  welcome  them.     We  «iU  worked  ; 

Fred  tumbled  the  bundles  of  bedding  out  of  the  wagon  and  untied  the  flour  and 
potato  sack.     Ma  put  on  her  big  apron  and  washed  the  bread-pan.     Fred  dipped 

out  a  cupful  of  flour  for  each  person,  and  she  mixed  the  bread.    Mrs.  H 

dressed  the  potatoes,  but  when  she  came  to  put  them  on  to  boil  the  fire  was  so  large 
she  could  not  get  up  to  it,  so  there  had  to  be  a  smaller  one  made  for  that  The 
bread  was  baked  in  a  small  sheet-iron  stove.  After  pa  had  unharnessed  BiUy  and 
lariated  him  to  a  tree,  he  pitched  the  tent  Mary  and  Clara  set  the  table  under  it, 
or  spread  the  cloth  on  the  ground,  and  tossed  the  plates  round  to  their  places ;  the 

*  See  Our  Letter  Box,  in  the  June  number. 
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knives  and  forks  received  better  care.  We  ate  our  late  supper  that  night  in  the 
tent  by  the  light  of  our  big  camp-fire,  and  the  one  who  can  manage  his  tea  on  such 
a  table  is  lucky. 

Supper  over,  dishes  washed  and  disposed  of,  and  blankets  spread,  we  were  ready 
for  bed,  to  which  we  retired  after  enjoying  our  huge  camp-fire  awhile,  and  slept 
soundly ;  for  pa  had  mellowed  down  the  larger  hummocks  with  an  axe,  and  the 
smaller  ones  were  nothing  to  us  tired  mortals. 

The  next  morning  opened  bright  and  sunny,  and  truly  delicious,  as  almost  all 
mornings  are  in  the  countiy,  all  the  year  round.  The  sun  as  it  came  up  over  the 
eastern  hills  made  the  bright  lively  green  leaves  of  the  aspen  really  glisten.  Break- 
fast over,  we  packed  up  our  things  and  went  on,  leaving  the  large  mark  made  by 
our  camp-fire  as  a  notice  to  other  passers-by  that  there  was  water  in  that  vicinity. 
The  way  of  our  road  was  still  up,  for  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  top,  but  with  our 
refreshed  animals  we  soon  gained  it.  This  place  is  put  down  on  the  maps  as  a  *-^hzo 
pasSf''^  but  we  had  a  long  climb  to  reach  it  A  short  ride  on  the  other  side  (short 
because  we  go  so  much  easier  on  the  down-hill  track)  soon  brought  us  to  one  of 
the  small  mountain  parks.  Then  over  another  divide,  and  we  entered  the  great 
South  Park  of  Colorado.  A  few  more  hours*  ride  brought  us  to  the  Salt  Works,  a 
point  long  looked  for.  There  we  saw  an  artesian  well ;  the  water  flowed  out  at  the 
top,  and  was  so  bright,  cool,  and  clear,  it  looked  as  if  it  would  quench  thirst.  We 
tasted  it,  but  spit  it  out  immediately,  it  was  so  salt 

Now,  "Dear  Young  Folks,"  I  have  given  you  about  one  day's  account  of  our  jour- 
ney, which  I  think  will  do  for  this  letter  ;  it  is  a  true  picture  of  travel  and  tent  life 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  hard  work,  but  unrestrained  glorious  freedom,  they 
say,  and  I  guess  it  is,  for  I  felt  like  hooting  and  hallooing  and  climbing  a  tree,  or 
some  such  thing.     How  do  you  think  you  would  like  it  ? 

When  my  pa  read  Miss  Kate  Field's  account  of  her  journey  to  the  Adirondacks, 
he  wanted  to  write  and  invite  her  to  come  out  here,  and  go  to  the  mountains  with  us 
this  summer ;  but  when  he  came  to  think  of  his  inability  to  entertain  her  properly, 
he  gave  it  up ;  he  thought  our  log-house,  bare,  home-made  furniture,  hard  bed,  and 
lumber-wagon  conveyance  would  be  offering  too  much  roughness  to  a  lady  who 
was  probably  used  to  having  everything  nice.  Maybe  she  will  come  any  way,  for  I 
hear  that  a  great  many  Boston  people  are  coming  this  summer ;  then  we  shall  see 
what  she  has  to  say  about  us,  our  vast  expansive  country,  and  wilderness  of  hills. 

To  you,  **  Dear  Young  Folks,"  I  would  say  come  too,  and  see  our  sunny  land ;  I 
know  it  will  do  you  good  and  make  you  happy.  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  a  nice 
flower-garden,  if  nothing  more.  I  think  you  would  be  interested  to  see  how  we 
have  to  irrigate  everything  we  grow  here.  I  think  it  'is  very  nice,  the  way  pa  turns 
the  water  round  among  the  plants  ;  the  numerous  zigzags  are  a  real  labyrinth. 

Since  I  wrote  you  before  I  have  seen  the  cars,  for  they  come  clear  through  here. 

Jennie,  another  little  girl,  and  myself,  went  to  see  them  when  they  first  came  in ; 

the  locomotive  screeched,  and  before  we  knew  it  we  were  a  running,  we  were  so 

frightened. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  Emma  Smarts  age  1 1. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

P.  S.     One  day  last  week  some  Ute  Indians  paraded  the  streets  with  a  scalp  on 

the  end  of  a  pole.     As  their  enemies  are  our  enemies  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  ; 

no  one  seemed  to  notice  them  much,  except  some  boys  who  cheered  them  as  they 

went  past     Olive  Logan  lectured  last  Saturday  night  to  a  full  house. 

Emma  S, 
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AN  AUGUST  MORNINa 

Could  anything  be  fairer  than  the  outgpread  countxy  I  can  see  from  my  window 
this  Augast  morning  ? 

Last  night  there  was  a  storm.  The  stars  were  all  shut  away.  The  great  dense 
clouds  blew  up  and  hid  them.  The  lightning  quivered  incessantly  in  brilliant  sheets 
of  flame,  illuminating  the  earth  with  terrible  lustre  one  instant  to  leave  it  in  the 
blackness  of  durk^*^'^  the  next  The  thunder  cashed  and  the  min  rushed  down  into 
the  night 

And  now  it  is  morning,  and  "  we  ope  our  eyes  on  newly  '  swept  and  garnished ' 
skies  I "  The  cornfield  waves  its  tremuloi^  shxnmg  spears  \  the  smooth  pastures 
are  freshly  green  and  fair ;  the  leaves  in  the  beech-wood  dance  and  shine,  and  the 
great  bills  beyond  axe  fresh  and  beaatiiuL  Everything  is  lovely.  Nothing  but  rain 
and  thunder  could  leave  us  so  fair  a  view.  It  is  *'  the  rest  succeeding  the  pain,"  —  the 
cleaased,  pure,  happy  eartli,  bathed  and  refreshed  by  the  storm. 

O,  how  beautiful  I  The  broad,  sunny  country,  with  air  and  health  and  beauty 
everywhere  ]  Dance  and  sing,  little  leaves  t  Blow,  cool,  fresh  wind  t  Shine,  fair 
earth !  It  is  God  smiling  on  thee  and  siting  over  the  words  of  long  ago^  —  '*  It  is  very 

gOQdP 

Eita  Hanfy^  agg  16. 


«*MUSKEETER.» 


The  gentle  breeze  sweeps  sofUy  by. 
The  clouds  float  slowly  o'er  the  sky. 
The  streamlet  dances  in  the  moon. 
The  frogs  have  just  begun  their  tune. 
The  whippoorwill  sounds  hb  mournful  noICi 
The  katydid  seems  to  ^lit  her  throat, 
And  the  solenm  owl  from  out  the  glen 
Sends  dismal  hootings  now  and  then ; 
Ah,  life  b  sweet,  but 't  would  be  sweeter. 
If  't  was  n't  for  that  big  ''muskeeter." 

Around  my  ear  I  hear  her  play^ 
I  slap,  but  she  is  far  away ; 
My  poor  cheek  tingles  with  the  pain ; 
She's  gone — but  here  she  comes  again  1 
Ah,  if  I  could,  would  not  I  beat  her? 
That  cannibal  of  a  muskeeterl 
Thus  it  is  through  all  the  earth; 
From  the  moment  of  onr  birth. 
Cares  will  hang  around  us  stiy. 
Fight  against  them  as  we  will; 
There  is  not  a  living  creatur. 
That  has  not  its  own  **muskeeter/' 


AN   ENTERTAINMENT  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

IN  my  former  articles  I  hive  shown  yon  how  tasy  it  is  to  Bmnge  effective  y^rr, 
when  yoQ  know  just  how  to  begin.  In  proof  of  which  I  shall  now  give  yon  ma 
account  of  an  entertainment  which  was  hasdly  prepared  on  an  island,  where  then 
were  but  two  houses,  and  no  stores.  This  island  lies  three  miles  west  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  is  owned  by  a  kind  and  genial  gentleman  whe  is  admired  by  so  tooJij 
ladies,  that  he  has  always  remained  single  for  their  sakes. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of  there  was  n  very  brilliant  company  assembled  at  his  hoaae, 
many  of  whom  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  "Our  Young  Folks."  The  blue- 
eyed  Miselle  who  has  written  stories  almost  as  fascinating  as  beiself,  the  author  of  the 
"  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  and  first  and  best  of  all  The  /^tXitr  of  "  William  Henry," 
all  united  with  many  lesser  lights  to  make  the  summer  days  pass  pleasantly. 

One  day  as  they  all  sat  in  the  rustic  summer-house  on  the  point,  watching  the  sail- 
boat on  her  return  trip  from  Plymouth  laden  with  passengers  and  provisions,  Ihej 
beheld  a  new  arrival  in  the  shape  of  the  manager,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  scrambled 
up  the  rocky  path  from  the  shore  they  set  him  to  work  at  once^  under  the  island 
law,  which  provides  that  each  one  sliall  contribute  his  share  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  others.  So  that  afternoon  he  assembled  his  forces  upon  a  great  rock,  and 
considered  the  subject.  He  found  plenty  of  the  first  two  requisites  for  success,  — 
beauty  and  brains  1  One  stately  brunette  for  the  tragic  parts,  two  lovely  blondes 
for  angels  and  saints,  and  half  a  dozen  young  ladies  of  the  medium  style  of  beauty 
which  abound?in  New  England.  For  gentlemen  there  were  two  Harvard  students, 
a  gallant  young  soldier,  a  grave  judge  from  the  West,  for  the  heavy  father,  beside 
three  noble  young  fishermen  for  the  tableaux.  The  cost  was  soon  made  and  the 
actors  retired  to  study  their  parts,  when  a  new  dii^cuity  arose.  Where  can  a  theatre 
be  found  T  The  kitchen  and  dining-room  are  in  constant  use,  and  alt  the  other  rooms 
are  full  to  overflowing. 

An  exploring  party  then  made  the  cirtiuil  of  the  island  and  discovered  a  large  boat- 
house  close  to  the  eastern  shore.  Here  a  stage  was  erected  upon  four  lobster-cages, 
and  a  curtain  '  borrowed  from  one  of  the  beds  '  was  contrived  to  run  upon  grunuacls, 
or  small  hoops  which  are  used  to  confine  the  sails  to  the  mast  of  a  boaL 

For  the  illustrated  ballad  the  "  TAra  Fiihm  "  was  decided  upon,  as  there  were  three 
men  ready  costumed  for  tlie  parts  and  plenty  of  nets  and  lobster-pots  for  propenies. 
The  angels  took  to  themselves  wings  by  making  frames  from  one  of  those  melancholy 
ruins  of  modem  civilization,  —  an  old  hoop-skirt.  These  frames  were  covered  with 
cotton  cloth,  and  coated  with  varnish  from  the  stores  of  the  boat-house.  While  (be 
vamish  was  fresh  they  were  plentifully  sprinkled  with  live  geese  feathers  and  the 
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effect  was  truly  angdic.  yudith  and  Holofemes  was  one  of  the  tableaux.  In  the 
first  scene  a  black-bearded  youth  reposed  upon  two  dressing-tables,  while  his  sister 
flourished  the  captain's  sword  above  his  head.  In  the  second  scene,  where  Judith 
holds  the  head,  Holofemes  knelt  between  the  two  tables,  and  put  up  his  head  through 
a  hole  in  the  sheet  To  give  reality  to  this  scene  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  sheet 
sprinkled  with  blood,  so  the  manager  demanded  some  pieces  of  red  flannel  to  sew 
upon  it  None  could  be  founds  however,  without  robbing  the  only  shirt  which  was 
to  go  on  in  several  of  the  scenes ;  so  a  party  set  off  around  the  island  on  a  wild 
search  for  blood  I  Jhey  soon  returned,  bringing  in  triumph  some  scarlet  poppies,  the 
leaves  of  which  served  the  purpose  so  well  that  the  dead  head  was  pronounced  very 
lifelike  indeed.  Next  a  wig  must  be  found  for  the  judge  to  wear  as  King  Lear, 
and  a  very  wild  one  was  made  of  the  pelt  of  an  old  sheep,  which  produced  a  very 
strong  effect  upon  both  audience  and  wearer.  ■  The  vista  for  the  tableaux  was  made 
of  dark  gray  shawls ;  but  the  play  was  a  vaudeville  and  demanded  a  garden  scene. 
So  the  rough  beams  were  dressed  with  graceful  vines,  and  arches  made  of  clematis, 
lighted  up  with  gleaming  sumac,  and  coral  cornel-berries.  And  when  the  shawls 
.  were  taken  down  after  the  tableaux  were  over  the  effect  was  very  fine.  Just  as  the 
play  began  the  manager  threw  open  the  great  doors  at  the  end  of  the  boat-house. 
The  tide  was  high,  and  the  sea  came  up  close  to  the  building,  and  the  great  round 
August  moon  began  to  rise  slowly  out  of  the  water,  and  all  agreed  that  no  finer  back- 
ground could  have  been  seen  in  any  theatre.  So  you  see  that  in  the  mimic  stage, 
as  well  as  on  the  stage  of  life,  it  is  well  to  make  the  best  of  your  surroundings. 

G.  B.  Bartlett. 


ILLUSTRATED  REBUS.  — No.  55. 


WORD  SQUARES. 

No.  56. 

First,  a  point  of  the  compass. 

Second,  an  entertainment 

Third,  juice  of  a  tree. 

Fourth,  three  united. 

Fifth,  convenient 

H.  M.  T. 

No.  57. 

My  first  are  almost  everywhere. 

My  next  a  name  oppressors  bear. 

My  third  a  fruit  both  sweet  and  &ir. 

My  fourth  a  name  a  girl  may  wear. 

My  fifth  surrounds,  I  do  declare. 

My  sixth  are  noble,  strong,  and  rare. 

My  whole  will  make  a  six  word  square. 

Alice  Greemt  age  ly 


Nitty  Maginn, 

POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

No.    5& 

1.  An  article  of  diet.    A  mechanical 
instrument 

2.  To  augment     A  species  of  serpent 

3.  Part  of  a  ship.    The  captain. 

4.  To  place.    A  species  of  dog. 

''Filbert:' 

.  CHARADE. 

No.  59. 

Vi^  first  is  a  fruit 

On  my  second  grows  ray  first. 

My  third  always  comes  before  my  first. 

My  whole  is  oilen  seen  on  my  first  and 

second, 

H,M,  T. 
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ENIGMAa 

No.  6a 
I  am  composed  of  31  letters, 
^y  I)  25,  3 1»  21  no  fanner  can  do  without 
My  31,  22,  25,  6»  2  is  the  name  of  a  popu- 
lar English  novelist. 
My  19, 12,  9,  II  it  is  a  great  misfortune 

to  be. 
My  lOy  I5i  31,  18  is  an  element,  —  both  a 

friend  and  an  enemy  to  man. 
My  3,  4,  5  is  "less  than  kind." 
My  21,  20, 16,  26  we  will  all  see  if  we  live 

till  to-morrow  night. 
My  27,  28,  23,  30,  31  is  an  amphibious 

quadruped. 
My  29,  24,  17,  18  is  useful  to  a  man  who 

shaves. 
My  13,  24,  14,  12  is  a  fold  for  sheep. 
My  7,  2,  ID,  14  you  hate  to  be  when  you 

walk  to  the  cars. 
My  14, 16,  8  belongs  to  a  child. 
My  whoU^  if  obeyed,  would  be  a  universal 

peacemaker. 

/.  Givey  Tupp, 


No.  61. 
I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  7,  10,  6,  9  is  a  savage  animal. 

My  3,  8,  7,  7,  10,  5  is  not  14,  2,  9,  10  he 
shall  be  caught. 

My  12,  13,  I,  3  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  a 
12,  13,  10. 

My  4,  II,  9  is  useful  in  propelling  a  boat. 

My  whole  presented  a  splendid  appear- 
ance last  year.  U,  M.  T. 

RIDDLE.  —  No.  62. 

There  is  a  fish  much  used  in  the  East- 
em  States,  whose  head  is  one  hundred 
times  the  size  of  its  body,  and  its  tail  five 
times  the  size  of  its  head. 

The  head  a^d  tail  are  much  used  by 
musicians,  but  for  tabU  the  body  is  great- 
ly preferred.  Although  the  body  repre- 
sents nothing,  it  is  of  much  importance  ia 
figuring  accounts.  The  first  is  also  a 
great  favorite  with  the  men  employed  in 
Adams's  Express  Company. 

IfaUie  R.  B, 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.— No.  63. 
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ANSWERS. 

47*    Great  head,  little  wit ;  small  head,  not  a  bit.    [(Grate)  (head)  {liitU  wit)  (S  mall)  (head)  (knot) 
(a  bit)]. 
•  48.    Girls.  49.    The  Evening  Lamp. 

SOb    Cat  from  A  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  and  arrange  the  pieces  as  in  Fig.  a. 

FIG-  3. 
FIG.   X. 


51.    Mayflower. 
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■DOTH  teichcx  «a  pBpik,  «a  «p«idl,  >dl 

the  ItachiC  all  wB  knew  about  each  one  of  theu 

•iibjecu  a>  ahe  aiked  us  que•lion^  and  what  we 

did  not  know  the  told  ul    We  bid  a  good  time 

V  IBCtiKd  ill  a  wcL-lmoin.  Bmiod  School    II 

talking  ibr  half  an  hour :  then  «e  took  our  alalea 

and  wrote  all  we  could  think  of  about  "  Smoke." 

We  mote  juat  »•  we  had  talked ;  teacher  lelli 

the  isUicH  of  "  Our  VouDj  Follu,"  Lou'i  latUii 

<» 

think  whether  the  Myle  it  good  or  bad.  (ill  w* 

COMPOSITIOM-WRITINa 

•object. 

Dmh  Gkkh.  — 

ThU  takn  twentr  minutes  or  half  u  hour,  K- 

VOD  mu.i=d  mc  <a  KDd  y<n  »me  of  cmi  IM 

cadingtotheamoDntonecanlliinlLloaay.    Thi» 

We  wciu  «.=,,  WtdntKljj  morning,  in  oui 

eee  if  we  ha.e  q«Ued  cerr«:ilr,  put  h.  captal. 

dui.    It  gecctaLy  ukei  ui  luro  houn-  of  th* 

and  period!  enough,  or  too  maoir.    We  look  verj 

■KHiing  Mstion.    Our  nacher  doo  .U  ihe  wo.V 

tarefiilly,  that  we  bnve  no  lingular  verba  agreeing 

*ilh  u) :  w  we  never  bive  anylhing  to  tike  botae. 

with  plural  lubjecth  or  aingular   lubjecu  with 

plundnrbs.     We  h«ve  to  hunt  sharply  for  IhoM 

We  all  ibink  Wtdnudar  moniiBC  the  beU  time 

in  the  week,  ud  I  un  tell  too  »e  ne«t  let  the 

in  the  lop  of  each.    I  think  they  ire  the  greaieit 

torment  in  compoiition-wnting.     If  we  End  a  long 

we  an  lequired  to  h.ve  paper  of  uniform  lire. 

awkward  eenlenoi  we  liy  to  cut  it  h.  two.  which 

which  .re  ilwayi  keep  in  out  poilibljot    Two 

We  hi.e  liberty  to  ask  all  the  queuone  -e  want 

pMdli.    Our  .latere  all  kid.  one  on  each  de.k. 

to.    When  we  ban  corrected  our  work  the  belt 

ud  pendla  puaed.     We  generally  kuow  what  yn 

we  can,  01  ull  we  think  tt  per&n,  we  then  put  it 

■re  goiog  (o  wHie  about  beforehand. 

When  we  are  reciting  our  leuou,  reading,  or 

The  lut  balf-bour  in  Ibe  morning  is  epent  la 

tilkiDc  if  we  come  to  anything  nry  intuulmg, 

copying.    Peni  are  puKd  and  we  lake  our  piper. 

■hat  n  want  to  hear  more  about  Itiu  Ibe  teacher 

We  write  a>  rapidly  as  we  can  and  do  it  neatly. 

it  lime  then  to  tell  UMhe  uyi.  "  We  wiU  ha>e 

We  can  hi.e  nnly  one  aheet  of  paper,  k>  if  we 

Last  week  «e  wroM  about  "  Smoke,"  and  il 

happened  in  ihii  way.    One  aficmoon  there  wa> 

takrn  to  the  leacher'i  desk  and  put  away,  as  ibe 

»  sreal  Era  in  a  pan  of  the  dly  near  our  ichool- 

tclUi  ui,  "to  cool."    But  in  a  day  or  two  they 

llie  building.    We  all  looked  out  of  the  windowi 

the  pupil..     We  ob«rve  what  »ntence.  are  in- 

atiL   Some  one  aiked  nhat  made  tbc  unoke  riu 

correct,  or  do  not  Hund  weU.    One  of  the  hex 

up  udbruk  in  pieces-     Another  warned  to  know 

•rlul  tnwke  wai,  and  what  nude  it  u  black,  and 

The  be.t  one  will  not  have  pe.bip.  a  .ingle  error. 

why  eoaie  amok*  waiblut    Teacher  aniwered  all 

whilst  Ibe  careleuly  written  one  may  baie  ten  oc 

IIWH  qoulioni  and  a  great  many  more.     We  alu 

talked  eoma  lime  about  gru,  and  the  bed  mam»r 

We  be^n  with  this  lut  one.  and  point  ODI  the 

■of  potting  them  out 

miHakcs.    Sametiines  then  vill  be  i  won!  mi*- 

^.elled,  or  i  little  i  for  the  pronoun  1.  or  a  po*- 

•euive  with  a  miuing  flig.  or  a  lenience  begin- 

board,  and  a  great  many  topic*  with  it.  like  the 

following.  1.  " What ia, moke?-   a.  "Whydoei 

UdKinlbeui?"    3."Ittcoloi',''et<l    Welold 
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make  a  big  show,  I  can  asrare  yon,  when  put  up 

on  a  blackboard,  before  fiAy  pairs  of  eyes.    They 

stand  right  out  then. 

Now  you  may  think  this  would  be  the  last  of 

this  set  of  compositions,  but  it  is  not,  and  if  you 

desire  it,  they  shall  appear  to  you  again  in  another 

letter. 

From  your  Cousin, 

Lou. 
Boston,  June,  1871. 

Lbwisburg,  O..  Jane  4f  187X. 
Editors  op  **  Our  Young  Folks  " :  — 

Do  editors  ever  mak^  mistakes  ?  I  thought  they 
never  did  ;  but  the  June  number  of  *'  Our  Young 
Folks"  contains  a  sentence  which,  according  to 
my  judgment,  is  not  only  inelegant,  but  really 
incorrect  In  speaking  of  £.  H.  B.'f  word  square 
you  say :  '*  We  doubt  if  any  other  square  than  the 
above  can  be  constructed,"  etc.  I  cannot  find  any 
authority  for  such  a  use  of  tf.  The  word  implies 
condition,  an  idea  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
expressed  in  the  sentence.  Wt  dtmbt  is  a  declara- 
tive sentence.  Dtmbt  being  a  tranative  verb  has 
an  object,  which  object  would  be  expressed  if  the 
word  theU  were  substituted  for  if.  Besides,  as 
the  expression  now  stands,  it  implies  unusual  in- 
credulity on  the  part  of  its  author.  For  writing 
it,  "  If  any  other  square  can  be  constructed,  wft 
doubt  it,"  it  means,  "  Even  though  it  be  a  fiut 
that  any  other  square  can  be  constructed,  we  do 
not  believe  it  I "    Are  my  inferences  wrong? 

Again,  ahove^  an  adverb  of  place,  is  used  as  an 
adjective.  The  authorities  may  be  divided  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  word,  but  all  that  I  have 
consulted  declare  such  a  use  of  it  very  improper. 
It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  it,  but  is  '*the 
above  letter  "  any  more  correct  than  *'  the  below 
letter"? 

"  We  doubt  that  any  other  square  than  the  one 
given  above,"  etc.,  is  quite  as  concise  and  admits 
of  no  ambiguity. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Olivbr  C  Wblxbb. 

If  the  writer  of  this  letter  had  uken  the  pains 
to  look  into  a  certain  well-known  and  very  re- 
spectable work  called  "Worcester's  Diction- 
ary," he  might  have  found  excellent  "authority 
for  such  a  use  of  ^"  together  with  much  other 
curious  and  highly  useful  information,  which  would 
perhaps  have  saved  him  the  further  trouble  of 
writing  to  us  at  all,  and  us  the  necessity  of  an* 
swering  him. 

On  page  714  of  that  work,  under  the  head  If, 
occurs  the  following  definition,  with  an  illustrative 
sentence  from  an  English  classic,  which  also,  cu- 
riously enough,  exemplifies  our  use  of  the  word 
"doubt":  — 

"2.  Whether  or  not 
"  She  doubts  i^two  and  two  make  four.    Prior* 

According  to  the  laxat  "authority,**  and  to 


every  other  "authority"  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, doubt  is  not  only  a  transitive  but  adao 
an  intransitive  or  neuter  verb,  as  in  the  line  quotea 
from  Prior,  and  even  in  the  sentence  which  Mr. 
Weller  has  had  the  kindness  to  offer  as  a  sabsti- 
tute  for  our  own.  In  "  We  doubt  that  any  other 
square,"  etc,  thai  is  a  conjunction,  and  not  an 
object  of  the  verb  dotdft. 

Again,  on  p.  6  of  "  Worcester's  Dictionary  **  he 
will  find  this  note  to  the  definitions  oi  above  :  — 

**^^^Above  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective 
by  good  writers,  with  an  ellipsis  of  mtntu^ntd, 
ciUdt  etc.,  in  the  sense  tA  preceding;  as  *The 
aJunfi  remarks.'  CampbeWt  Rhet.  'The  aAmw 
articles.'    Swi/tr 

We  do  not  daim  that  this  form  of  expresnon  is 
"elegantft"  but  simply  that  it  is  established  hj 
good  usage.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  an  awk- 
ward circumlocution. 

There  has  lately  risen  amongst  us  a  class  of 
hypercritical  writers  on  Words,  who  would  scarcely 
leave  us  a  single  good  old  English  idiom,  if  com- 
mon sense  and  prevailing  custom  were  not  stronger 
than  they.  It  is,  we  suspect  by  reading  the 
works  of  these  writers  that  our  correspondent  has 
been  betrayed  into  handling  the  two*edged  tool 
of  criticism.  If  we  have  given  his  letter  move 
attention  than  it  seems  to  deserve,  it  has 
for  two  reasons,  —  first  because  his  strictui 
being  apon  our  own  style,  our  silence  with  regard 
to  them  might  have  been  misconstrued ;  bat  still 
more  because  we  thought  the  discussion  might 
prove  interesting  to  young  contributors,  and  use- 
ful to  young  Clitics. 

As  for  the  opinion  he  so  lately  entertained, 
that  "editors  never  make  mistakes,"  we  beg  him 
to  disabuse  his  mind  at  once  of  that  pleasing 
illusion.  We  sometimes  think  that  editors,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  work,  are  more  liable  dian 
other  men  to  "  make  mistakes  "  ;  and  we  humbly 
confess  that  no  number  of  this  magazine  ever 
comes  to  us  fresh  from  the  press  but  we  look 
with  fear  and  trembling  for  the  errors  which,  after 
all  our  care^  may  have  crept  into  it 

Cambridge,  April  ao^  1871* 
My  dear  "Young  Folks,"  — 

The  post  has  just  arrived,  bringing  with  oAsf 
packages  your  dear  sunny  face :  and  I  want  to 
whisper  in  your  ear  the  gratitude  I  feel  I  am 
not  very  young  folks,  and  not  very  old  folks, 
still  I  think  that  all  can  enjoy  you.  I  hww  that 
my  quiet  home  is  made  the  cheerier  by  your  com- 
ing. I  have  been  an  invalid  fortnore  than  a  year, 
not  able  to  delve  very  deep,  or  to  take  lofty  flights 
in  the  literary  world.  But  your  "Young  Folks" 
has  supplied  just  the  want  I  feel.  Trusting  that 
your  presence  may  brighten  many  a  home  as  it 
does  mine,  I  remain, 

Yours  affectionatdy,  I* 
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Eddie  A.  W.  writes  from  Salem  :— 

Dbar  Editoss  :  — 

I  wish  that  some  time  when  you  oflfer  prises  to 
the  "Yoong  Folks,"  yoa  would  give  a  prise  for 
merit  in  drawing.  I  suppose  the  objection  you 
would  have  to  this  would  be  the  cost  of  having 
the  pictuies  engnved  Womtd  that  be  an  objec- 
tioo  ?  You  know  the  pictures  could  be  small,  and 
although  /  do  not  draw  myself,  I  have  friends 
who  can,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  try 
Cor  a  prize.  Yon  probably  have  other  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  plan,  and  I  fear  I  have  been  too 
bold  m  putting  it  before  yoo.  Please  foigive  me, 
ttd  ten  me  what  you  think  cf  it  in  the  next  *'  Let- 
ter Bcs." 

Thank  you,  Eddie,  for  your  suggestion.  The 
cost  of  engraving  the  drawings  would  be  no  ob- 
jection at  all  to  the  plan ;  but  we  prefer  to  offer 
prizes  for  which  every  intelligent  boy  and  girl  can 
compete,  —  and  how  many  of  the  readers  of  **  Our 
Young  Folks  "  do  you  suppose  have  had  instruc- 
tion in  drawbg,  compared  with  those  triio  have 
been  taught  grammar  and  geography  ?  Still,  the 
idea  is  worth  considering,  and  we  should  like  to 
hear  what  othcn  have  to  say  about  it 

SoMB  of  these  conundnuns  are  new,  wfaHe  oth- 
en,  though  old,  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  lead- 
en. The  following  come  from  Mary  E.  Reed, 
^ningfield :  — 

Why  is  dancing  like  new  nilk?  Am,  Because 
it  strengthens  the  calves. 

Why  is  love  like  a  potato?  An*,  Because  it 
shoots  through  the  eye. 

What  is  the  di£Eerence  between  a  feUang  star 
and  a  fog?  Am.  One  is  missed  in  heaven  the 
other  mist  on  earth. 

What  goes  most  sgainst  a  fiirmer's  grain?  Am, 
His  reaper. 

Why  is  a  prudent  man  like  a  pin ?  An$.  His 
head  prevents  him  from  going  too  fer. 

Why  is  a  bank-note  better  than  hard  money? 
Ans.  Becauseifyottfoldit  you  find  it  increases. 

These  othen  are  sent  us  by  Geoige  Lewis  Bat- 
ky,  at  school  in  Neuchfttel,  Switseriand.  The 
charade  at  the  dose  lacks  an  answer:  who  will 
give  it? 

How  do  sailon  know  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese?  Am.  Because  they  have  been 
to  sea  (see). 

Why  is  the  letter  G  like  a  great  battle?  Am. 
Because  it  makes  Ghosu  of  hosts. 

Why  is  the  letter  P  useful  in  an  examination  ? 
Ant.  Because  it  can  make  an  ass  pass. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  man  with  one 
leg  and  a  young  lady  of  feshion  ?  Ans,  One  has 
got  a  shin-on  (chignon)  and  the  other  a  shin  off 

Why  could  not  Eve  have  the  measles?  Am* 
Becanae  she  'd  had  *gm  (Adam). 


What  is  the  best  diemical  composition  for  over> 
worked  bullocks  ?    Ans.  Ox-kidt  of  iron. 

When  does  butter  resemble  Irish  children? 
Am.  When  it  is  made  into  little  pats. 

Of  all  enigmas  and  charades 
In  all  their  shapes,  in  all  their  shades 
Whate'er  their  fint  and  second  be 
Their  last^Mt  *tt  always  find  in  me. 

Hrb  are  the  first  and  last  words  of  a  geo- 
graphical word  square,  by  A,  P.  Drtul,  who 
says*  "  The  words  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  6adc 
part  of  the  atlas  accompanying  Mitchell's  School 
Geognphy."    Who  wiU  fill  it  out?— MAC  AS, 

SANDA. 

« 

Arch  lyimifrt.  —Yoa  were  dearly  right,  and 
your  friend  wrong ;  it  is  the  ocpansion  of  the  water 
freezing  in  the  bomb-shell,  and  not  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  iron,  that  causes  the  shell  to  bunt 

E.  B.  Chesttr  sends  us  this^/Mrv  squart^  the 
rows  in  which  *'  will  add  35  every  way,  —  diago- 
nally, right,  left,  upwards  or  downwards  "  :— 

47  74  3 
73925 

1649s 
69x63 

7  «  449 

Lu^  B.  asks:  "Why  don't  these  people  who 
ask  the  questions  about  quotations  get  Bartlett's 
'  Familiar  Quotations,'  and  thus  save  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  ?  " 

Who  can  give  the  best  answen  to  these  three 
questions  sent  to  the  *'  Letter  Box  "  by  S,  E.  M,^ 
Philaddphia? 

X.  In  memory  of  whom  is  Tennyson's  beantifiil 
poem  ?   ("  In  Memoriam  "). 

a.  Is( — 3)  a  number? 

3.  Is  ckmxk  a  Saxon  word  ? 

7*.  W0lctit%  Eaglewood,  N.  J.  —The  fint  of 
the  artides  on  "Light  and  Shadow,"  etc.  wiU 
ai^iear  next  month.  They,  and  many  other  good 
things  which  we  have  in  store,  have  been  una- 
voidably postponed,  to  make  roo9  for  "Our 
Young  Ceniriiutors." 

A.  W.  7.,  New  Orieans.  —  Persons  subscribing 
for  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  can  begin  with  any  num* 
her  they  please,  no  matter  how  far  back. 

"  Sckpomr."  The  first  schooner  was  built  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  not  Gloucester  in  England. 

Fanni*  P.  Raimt  Newbuigh,  N.  Y.  —  In  the 
multitude  of  communications  sent  to  us  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  should  be  overlooked.  Wo 
have  enlarged  "Our  Letter  Box"  and  '*Our 
Young  Contributon"  department,  still  we  are 
unable  to  find  room  to  answer  all  the  questions 
asked  ns,  or  to  print  all  the  good  things  with 
which  our  kind  firiends  iavor  ua. 
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KIAGABA  FALLa  M^S^i  l*7<. 

Dbar  "Yotmo  Folks" :  — 

Since  the  arrival  in  our  home  of  yonr  Jane  iratn- 
ber,  the  spirit  of  our  only  boy»  otir  Charlie,  — 
Charlie  T.  Ware,  aged  foarteen,  —  has  left  the 
body  which  had  striven  ao  faithiiilly  to  hold  it 
for  three  long  weary  mooths,  and  has  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it  The  last  number  did  not 
make  him  happy  as  previous  ones  had  never 
failed  to  do,  for  his  poor  head  had  become  so 
sentitive  that  we  could  not  read  to  him  of  "  Jack 
Hazard  and  His  Fortmses.** 

His  last  effort  at  composition  was  what  he  sent 
you  at  our  solicitation,  h  Mea  of  a  true  gentle- 
man. He  was  unaccustomed  to  expressing  him- 
self upon  paper,  and  too  honorable  to  accept  the 
least  assisunce,  but  he  lived  his  idea.  "  With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  he  *^did 
unto  others  what  he  wished  that  they  should  do 
to  him." 

Last  Sabbath  when  we  laid  his  poor,  tired  body 
oh  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  his  pastor  paused 
in  his  remarks,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion  said,  "Friends,  there  lies  the  body  of 
the  best  boy  I  ever  knew.  I  speak  what  I  do 
know,  and  mean  what  I  do  say."  And  every 
heart  in  that  large  assembly  thrilled  with  the 
echo. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  have  written  this  to  you 
whom  it  cannot  interest:  perhaps  because  he 
loved  you  so  much,  and  for  that  reason  you  are 
dearer  to  me,  if  possible,  than  ever. 

Charlib's  Sistbk. 

Dear  "Yotmo  Folks,"  — 

We  have  been  taking  your  magazine  almost 
ever  since  it  was  published,  and  now  when  it 
makes  its  monthly  appearance  we  greet  it  as  an 
"old  friend,"  and  old  friends  they  say  are  the 
'* truest,  firmest,  and  best."  We  enjoy  it  very 
much ;  the  young  men  as  well  as  the  maidens, 
the  old  men  as  well  as  the  children. 

I  have  been  looking  over  your  **  Mutual  Im- 
provement Corner  "  for  some  time,  and  so  hx  have 
looked  in  vain  to  see  if  any  one  wants  a  corre- 
spondent who  has  reached  the  mature  age  of 
twenty.  I  suppose  some  of  your  young  readers 
will  think  that  rather  old,  but  I  guess  if  I  could 
only  talk  to  them  awhile,  they  would  conclude  I 
like  fun  as  much  now  as  ever.  I  do  wish  some 
one  would  read  this  and  answer  it,  —  some  nice 
merry  girl,  who  is  fond  of  company  and  amuse- 
ment, and  "  full  of  good  sense  " :  one  who  loves 
reading,  —  Scott,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and 
Dickens,  and  can  become  as  much  interested  in 
Macaulay's  England  as  I  have  of  late.  .... 

Yours, 

Emu  Wallaci. 

Pkhaoblphxa  p.  o. 


C.  A,  B.  wishes  to  know  whether  "if  a  oow 
should  loose  [lose?]  her  cud,  and  should  not  ba 
able  to  get  anything  to  make  another  of,  she  would 
stricken  [sicken  ?j  and  die."  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion satis&ctorily  we  must  first  explain  to  him 
precisely  what  "  chewing  the  cud "  is ;  for  his 
idea  of  the  subject  seems  not  to  be  very  clear.  A 
cow*s  stomach  consists  of  four  distinct  cavities. 
The  food  when  taken  into  the  mouth  is  only  par- 
tially masticated,  and  is  carried  in  bulky  and 
rather  dry  masses  into  the  first  or  second  cavity, 
where  it  is  acted  on  by  certain  fluids  which  they 
secrete.  It  is  then  forced  back  into  the  month, 
in  the  form  of  pellets  or  little  balls,  and  at  legnlar 
intervals,  by  a  peculiar  contractile  movement  of 
the  gullet,  and  undergoes  a  second  and  noora 
leisurely  mastication,  after  which  it  is  again  swal- 
lowed, passing  through  the  first  and  second  cavi- 
ties into  the  third,  and  thence  into  the  fourth. 
Now  the  loss  of  the  cud  is  simply  (he  loss  of  diis 
contraeitU  povaer^  which  is  a  very  serious  afi&ir ; 
but  its  restoration  may  proceed  from  natural 
causes,  or  it  may  result  from  the  operaticm  of 
medicine.  If,  however,  the  healthy  tone  and 
natural  action  of  the  gullet  is  not  re-established^ 
digestion  ceases,  and  the  cow  sickens  and  dies. 

Liaxh  F,  S.  Bmrmtrd.^S6  fkr  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  ancient  authority)  and  cottseqneufly 
no  good  au^ority,  for  saying  that  Cleopatra's  hair 
was  either  black  or  red.  Though  an  Egyptian 
queen  she  was  not  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Gredan  or 
Macedonian  stock :  and  those  writera  who  speak 
of  her  as  If  An  wete  a  Q>pt  or  a  Gypsy  (TemiT- 
son  in  his  "Dream  of  Fair  Women"  calls  her 
"  A  queen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  blndk 
eyes  ")  htve  no  warrant  for  dobg  sa 

Maitie  L*  Bfkher.  —  You  are  mistaken  in  snp> 
posing  that  the  face  of  Christ,  "as  we  see  it  in 
pictures,"  originated  "  in  the  fancy  of  some  di»> 
tinguished  painter."    The  first  representations  of 
Christ,  of  which  any  tracts  are  now  to  be  found, 
were  made  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  in  Rome 
in  those  early  days  when  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted for  their  frulh,  and  were  compelled  to  take 
refoge  in  these  mazy  and  abandoned  undergroond 
stone  quaniea.     In  the  fourth  century  he  was 
depicted  as  a  yoimg  man  of  middle  stature^  finr 
complexion,  l^ht  hair  falling  in  redundant  carls 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  grave  but  gracious  as- 
pect ;  and  this  type   of  countenance  prevailed, 
with  certain  dccasional  modifications,  throu^xmt 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  even  been  transmitted 
to  the  present  time.    Pious  fictions  were  early 
invented  to  prove  it  to  be  an  actual  portrait 
Such  was  the  legend  about  St  Veronica,  who  is 
said  to  have  taken  pity  on  the  Saviour  when  he 
was  toiling  under  the  burden  of  the  cross  on  his 
way  to  Calvary,  and  to  have  wiped  the  sweat 
finom  his  face  with  «  bandkerchiei;  which  instantly 
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noeiv^d  a  minctilous  impreislon  of  his  ftatnrei,  i 
tad  which  —  wonderful  to  relate !  -~  is  said  to  be 
idll  presenred  with  religious  care  in  St  Peter's 
Church  tt  Rome. 

In  Cbambera's  Encyclopaedia  there  is  a  good 
)tttide  on  Pictures  of  Christ :  but  if  MattU  has  ac- 
cess to  Fairholt*s  *'  Dictionary  of  Tenns  in  Art" 
■he  will  do  well  to  look  also  at  the  account  given 
in  that  woric,  under  the  i^ord  '*  Trinity,"  of  the 
various  represenUtions  of  the  Saviour  which 
occur  in  sacied  art 

CaMDBN,  K.  J..  Jane  17. 1871. 
Editoks  of  "Ouk  Young  Folks":  — 

I  venture  to  send  the  following,  answer  to  Miss 
*'  Barbara's  "  question  in  the  "  Letter  Box." 

The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece  were :  — 

X.  Thales,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia :  bom 
about  640  B.  C.  He  was  the  first  Grecian  who 
made  astronomical  discoveries,  and  foretold 
eclipses.  He  was  also  fimious  as  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  sect  in  philosophy. 

a*  Solon,  a  contemporary  of  Tbales,  and  a  na- 
dve  of  Athens.  He  was  a  great  legislator,  and 
his  laws,  called  the  *'  Institutions  of  Solon,"  re- 
mained in  force  in  Athens  until  the  &11  of  its 
liberty,  and  many  of  them  were  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  Previous  to  his  time  the  Athenian 
lawB  were  of  unexampled  severity,  death  being 
Che  penalty  for  every  <^nceb  no  matter  how  trir- 
ialv  and  the  man  who  stole  a  cabbuge  sufiering 
equally  with  him  who  cut  a  throat  But  Solon 
eatablished  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  punish- 
ment 

8  and  4.  Chilo  the  Spartan,  and  Bias  of  Priene 
In  Asia  Minor.  They  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
Scion,  and  were  both  moral  philosophers.  Of  the 
fittter  little  more  than  his  name  is  known ;  of  the 
Ibfmer  a  few  maxims  remain,  such  as,  "Know 
thyself"  '*  Desire  nothing  too  much,"  etc. 

5.  Pittacus  of  Mytelene,  in  the  island  of  Lee- 
bos.  He  defended  his  native  isle  agaiast  an  inva- 
aioo  of  fhe  Athenians  with  siUih  coitarage  and  skill, 
that,  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  was  chosen 
Ufig  by  his  grateful  countrymen.    He  died  579 

B.a 

6.  Qeobolus  of  Lindus,  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes» 
A  contemporary  of  Pittacus.  A  man  of  great 
Tirtue  and  good  sense  himself  he  was  continually 
giving  exceHem  advice  to  his  feUowcreatufes. 
One  of  his  maxims  was  that  "we  should  be  good 
to  our  fiiends,  to  preserve  their  firiendship ;  and 
kind  to  our  enemies,  to  make  iriends  of  them." 

7*  Peiiander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who  lived  at 
•boot  the  same  time  as  Qeobolus  and  PitCaeus. 
He  vn»  a  bad  man,  but  governed  with  great  judg- 
ment By  his  exertions  in  building  a  huge  fleet 
he  made  Corinth  a  great  commercial  place,  as 
well  as  a  naval  power. 

'  As  to  the  phrase  "  Alter  life's  fitiol  imi^'>  ate, 


It  Is  to  be  found  in  Abt  III.  Sc.  a.  of  "Mikbeth," 
of  which,  I  need  nt  state,  Shakespeare  was  the 

author. 

"  Duncan  is  In  hb  graTe,. 

After  life's  fttfol  ferer  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel  nor  pdson. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  ftuthier.'* 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Walsh. 

Barbara's  question  was  also  answered  by  Minnie 
K.  Mixer,  *«  Blue  Bird,"  B.  Leighton  Beal,  "Jack 
Hazard  "  <glad  to  hear  firom  him),  F.  R.  WeUe% 
Henry  A.  Todd,  Mary  Hamilton,  A.  H.  C, 
"  Convolvulus,"  Fidele,  Hattie,  Mary  A.  K., 
F.  S.  Wiggin,  M.  M.  C,  Katharine  C  J.,  A.  S. 
C.  Annie  Rhodes,  Laura  B.,  "Gabriel,"  Nellie 
Taber,  Mabel  P.,  F.  L.  C,  Bell  Merrill,  and 
others;  several  of  whom  also  send  answers  to 
Aggie  and  Molly's  second  question,  and  to  oar 
last  month's  puzzlesu 

In  ansiver  to  Aggie  aiid  Molly's  first  qoestiOD, 

Fannie  W ^  Niagara  Falls  (who  also  answen 

the  second),  says :  *'  Animal  heat  b  produced  by 
combustion,  and  I  suppose  that  fish  and  frogs  are 
called  oold'blooded  because  they  do  not  consume 
sttffldent  oxygeu  to  make  the  temperature  of  their 
blood  equal  to  that  of  other  animals." 

Annie  L.  Foster,  Burlington,  Mass.  (who  an- 
swers the  other  questioiwand  Barbara's  alsoX  says 
they  are  cold-blooded  "because  their  breathing 
apparatus  is  imperfect,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  is  subjected  at  any  time  to  the  eflfects 
ofresi»ration." 

tiotk  of  these  answers  are  oondse  and  oomct 
statements  of  the  fact 

Early  answers  to  our  July  Bvtning Lamp  were 
also  s^l  Us  by  Katie  Buffum  and  Bessie  Jillson, 
John  H.  Ingham,  £.  R.  3d,  Frank  M.  Brown, 
and  Helen  W.  Allen. 

A  F^w  Nbw  Books.  —  Messrs.  O.  P.  Putnam 
ft  Sons,  New  York,  have  published  "The  Young 
Mechanic,"  a  compact  and  handsome  vdume^ 
containing  "  Directions  for  the  Use  of  all  Kinds  of 
Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of  Steam-Eugines 
and  Mechanical  Models,  including  the  Art  of 
turning  fai  Wood  and  MetaL"  It  is  written  by  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  ud 
knows  how  to  make  it  interesting  to  boys.  The 
book  abounds  with  illustrations,  and  every  step 
the  "Young  Mechanic"  ukes  is  made  as  pUin 
and  simple  as  possible.  Every  boy  with  a  me- 
dianlcal  torn  of  mind  shoukl  have  this  excellent 
guide, 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston,  have  don^ 
a  gdbd  thing  by  bringing  out  an  American  edition 
of  "  The  Story  of  CSptain  Cook's  Three  Voyagea 
Round  the  World."  It  is  condensed  finmi  the 
fiuhoM  Gipfain'a  own  Banrntiva,  and  reodend 
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peeoliarly  attnctiva  by  pictoret  ilIostratiDg'the 
romantic  scenes  and  incidents  described.  What 
was  so  Strang  to  the  first  circumnaTigators  of  the 
globe  can  never  lose  its  interest  for  us,  bat  will 
always  remain  fresh,  however  frequently  more 
recent  voyagers  may  go  over  the  same  ground. 

AmoQg  the  many  new  books  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, which  will  be  welcomed  by  boys  and  girls, 
we  most  mention  "  Plane  and  Plank,"  the  second 
volume  of  Oliver  Optic's  "  Upward  and  Onward  *' 
series;  "Lost  in  a  Fog,"  one  of  James  De 
Mille's  spirited  and  entertaining  stories;  and 
"The  Young  Pioneers  of  the  Northwest,*'  a  book 
of  amusing  scenes  and  adventures,  making  the 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  "  The  Frontier  Seriesi" 

The  same  boose  publishes  also  "Public  and 
Parlor  Readings,  Prose  and  Poetry  for  the  Use 
of  Reading  Clubs  and  for  Public  and  Sodal  En- 
tertainments,"  edited  by  Professor  L.  B.  Monroe. 
It  is  a  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  made 
np  of  humorous  pieces  firom  a  great  variety  of 
•omroes,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  best  collection 
of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

"  Our  Girls  "  is  the  tide  of  a  bright  little  sheet 
published  monthly  in  Boston  by  Eliot  Ryder,  and 
**  intended  to  interest,  amuse,  and  instruct  young 
ladies."  We  wish  its  gallant  young  editor  and  pro- 
prietor ample  success  in  his  pleasant  undertaking. 

Dbas  "Editors,**  — 

Will  you  tell  me  what  iuthority  C  A.  Stephens 
had,  when  he  made  the  statement  in  **  Stone- Falls 
and  Star-Showers"  that  the  earth  has  a  ww 

Yoors  truly, 

A.  £.  R. 

PHILADBLPHIA.  PeiuL,  May  4, 187X. 

Steele's  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy  **  p. 


CA.S. 

**C>ur  Ypmng  Coniributort,**  ^** An  Adxwt- 
tefv  in  Viartegw:*  by  W.  S.  Walsh,  **  A  True 
Gkod  SUry,"  by  Belle  Morton,  and  "Little 
Dtmdelwn^*  by  Eunice  M.  Beebee,  are  accepted. 

**A  Taffy  Scrape**  Is  bright  and  fiinny,  but 
do  not  its  merry  heroines  make  rather  too  finee  a 
use  of  sling  ?    We  think  sa 

"  The  Athtnture  0/ a  Rat,"  and  "  The  Hie- 
tory  ^a  Shee"  are  pretty  little  stories  for  a  girl 
of  twelve,  but  we  can  hardly  find  room  for  them. 

"FireUgki  Piciur*t* -^Xoo  long^  and  not  very 
interesting. 

E,  (7.  X.,  Baltimore,  asks  the  following  ques- 
tion, which  we  are  sure  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  answer :  — 

"Suppose  on  a  perfectly  calm  day  a  balloon 
wen  to  ascend  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  one 
thousand  foet,  and  there  remain  stationary,  could 
•ay  one  in  the  ballooa  se«  the  earth  moving  be* 


neath  them?  If  not,  why?  Then,  after  a  time, 
if  the  balloon  descended  perpendicularly,  would  iK 
come  down  in  the  same  spot  from  i^ich  it  as- 
cended? If  not,  why?  If  the  balloo*  were  Co 
move  round  in  accordance  with  the  diurnal  m<^ 
tion  of  the  earth,  what  would  be  the  propelling 
power?" 

J?.  7*.  5.  —  Mere  description  must  be  very  well 
done  to  be  readable.    Vonrs  is  only  **  fair.'* 

"  The  Big  Trees  c/  Calaverae**  is  very  good, 
and  would  certainly  be  accepted  but  for  the  foct 
that  we  have  on  hand  a  more  extended  article  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  Nettie."  —  "  The  Stream  "  is  bright  and  mn- 
sical,  though  there  b  nothbg  new  either  in  the 
picture  it  presents  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated.  Some  of  the  lines  are  weak  and  conven- 
tional, as  when,  twice  in  the  four  stanias,  yon 
speak  of  "Us  tide,"  and  **tke  coelimg,  grat^ftd 
tide"  as  if  you  were  describing  a  river,  instead  of 
a  "murmuring  Ureamlet,"  Don't  you  think  yon 
could  do  better,  if  you  should  draw  your  insirira- 
tion  fresh  fix>m  nature  and  your  own  heart,  and 
not  finom  memories  of  what  you  have  read? 

Ilttrtual  ImproDemntt  (H&VKn. 


[For  si^Krihtrt  omfy.  Namet  sent  in  must  it  im  Ae 
handwriting  ^thtfersens  desiring  earr*xp«ndtnt*^ 

SamuU  Gfay*  Box  17,  Homer.  HL  (wishes  to  orgaaise  a 
Grand  Aimy  of  boTS  sad  glrla,  all  over  the  United  ^tatcsb 
to  combat  the  erils  of  tobacco  using ;  h«  means  hiiilnrw. 
and  we  recommend  all  interested  In  the  subject  to  wite 
to  him.    Eds."  Our  Younff  Folks."). 

CMat.  Harrtnglen,  ^r*.  Box  1x4,  Weaham,  MaM 
Ject.  blnU"  enrs). 

Harry  tK,  Swanpsoott  Mass.  (would  like  a 
q)oadeiitiromz3toxsye«tsold;  sobject,  fishing  and  ish|» 

A/Er  McGregor.  Portage  City,  Wb.  (Interested  fax  amskb 
French,  and  drawing). 

Laura  V.  O.,  No.  1x3  Warren  St.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
(wishes  a  correspondent  not  under  17,  interested  in  word 
squares,  etc.). 

Hgf  P,  Ofward,  Oaelda  Semtaaiy,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  (|Me* 
try  and  miscellaneous  subjecu). 

C.  A.  Tipfteance,  Keokuk  Junction,  Adams  Co.,  DL 
(flowers,  postage  stamps,  reading,  and  old  odas). 

BUIe  C.  Field,  care  of  R.  B.  Fidd,  Cincinnati  O.  (age 
X7 ;  new  books). 

MOttie  R.  Prttten  and  Helen  M,  Cl^iten,  Haniioa 
Square,  Dorchester,  Mass.  (music). 

H,  r.  C.  Stffl  Pond,  Md.  (ftiri  of  16,  fond  of  riding 
honeback,  dancing,  and  French). 

A  SnAeerOer,  Box  340,  Amherst,  Mass.  (woukl  Ukc  to 
exchange  postage-stamps  and  birds'  eggs). 

B.  LeigKton  Seal,  153  Highland  St,  Boston,  Mass.  (age 
X4  i  priming  and  amateur  papers). 

F.  C  B.,  Drawer  aS,  Albloa,  N.  Y.  (wishes  a  onre- 
spoadent  about  x6;  must  be  an  admirer  of  Dickem). 

A  L,  KimbaU,  EdgehOl  School,  MerchaatviUe.  N.  J. 
(age  XX  t  postage-stamps). 

Leu  SroietUngt  Box  aos,  Oakland,  Cal.  (would  Uke  a 
correspondent  between  15  and  18  s  fondofnmsicskati^ 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
uon's  stratagem. 

00  R  JACK,  disarmed,  coTild  only  stand  by  and 
watch  in  rage  and  distress  what  «eemed  the  un- 
equal contest  between  the  two  dogs. 

Lion's  aversion  to  the  fight  had  given  his  ad- 
versary an  advantage  over  him  from  the  start. 
While  he  was  retreating,  in  obedience  to  his 
young  master,  Grip  —  rightly  named  —  seized  him 
by  the  nose  with  that  terrible  hold  for  which  the 
bull-dog  is  noted.  Lion  gave  one  involuntary 
yelp  of  pain,  —  the  only  cry  that  escaped  him,  —  then 
exerted  all  his  strength  to  baffle  his  antagonist 

"  Leave  *em  be ! "  cried  Duffer,  standing  with  his 
whip  inside  the  ring,  like  a  circus-master.  ''Grip's 
good  for  him !  When  he  gits  that  holt  oncet  he  never 
lets  go  I  Stand  back  there,  boys  1  You  '11  see  the  fun ! 
Fair  play 's  my  motto  ! " 

Hardly  had  he  said  this  when  the  tide  of  battle 
turned.  Lion  efiecting  by  strategy  what  could  not  have 
been  done  by  force. 

Almost  from  the  first  he  fought  his  antagonist  in 

the  direction  of  the  fire,  forcing  him  nearer  and  nearer 

the  ring  of  burning  coals  under  the  now  red-hot  cart-tire.    Grip  saw  the 

ruse  too  late.    At  that  very  moment  Lion,  with  a  sudden  turn  of  his  head 

and  shoulders,  swung  him  upon  the  blazing  brands.    With  a  howl,  he  loosed 


Entered  accotding  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  year  187V,  by  Jamss  R.  Osgood  &  Ca,  in  the  Office 

of  the  Libtmrian  of  Coogreia,  at  Washington. 

vou  vn.  —  NO,  K.  33 
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hu  hold  \  and  in  an  instant  Lion  had  him  by  the  throat  Jack  yelled  with 
delight,  and  the  crowd  shouted  with  applause  and  sympathy,  as  the  hated 
tyrant  dog  went  down  in  the  dust.* 

But  just  then  Duffer  sprang  to  the  rescue.  With  blows  and  kicks,  amid 
cries  of  "  Fair  play  ! "  "  That  *s  what  ye  call  fair  play ! "  he  beat  Lion  ofl^ 
and  sent  his  own  dog  yelping  to  the  stable. 

''  No  chawin'  throats  I ''  said  he,  blusteringly.  ^'  I  stops  that,  any  how ! 
Sass  me  ? ''  And  making  a  random  cut  at  a  small  boy  in  the  crowd, -^e 
walked  away,  trailing  his  whip  behind  him.  He  looked  back  but  once,  as 
some,  bolder  than  the  rest,  hooted  and  jeered  at  him ;  'then  disappeared  in 
the  stable. 

Jack  said  nothing.  Having  drawn  Lion  to  the  smith's  water-tank,  he  was 
bending  affectionately  over  him,  laughing  and  sobbing  and  washing  the 
bitten  nose. 

*'  Come  I  le's  go ! "  said  Phin,  pale  with  excitement,  leaping  down  from 
the  wagon. 

"  Go  ahead,  and  do  your,  errands  at  the  store,"  replied  Jack.  '<  I  '11  wait 
here  "  ;  for  he  did  not  care  to  be  seen  near  the  canal. 

*'  He  may  come  back  1 "  said  Phin,  casting  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the 
stable. 

Jack  laughed,  and  stroked  Lion's  head.  Neither  Duffer  nor  Duffer's 
dog  came  near  him  again,  as  he  waited  and  watched  the  smiths  putting  the 
tire  on  the  wheel.  Phin  and.  Jase  did  their  errands ;  then,  with  the  new 
hoe  and  the  mended  chain,  the  boys  started  for  home.  They  had  enough 
to  talk  about,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  pats  and  praises  bestowed  upoo 
Lion. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  SCENE  ON  THE  CANAL. 

On  the  way  Phin  renewed  his  proposal  to  go  in  a  swimming. 

**  I  have  n't  been  in  this  year.    Besides,"  said  he,  "  it 's  about  time  foT 
the  packet  to  go  down,  and  if  we  stop  we  '11  see  it^' « 

Jase  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  cool  off  after  the  excitement 
of  the  dog-fight ;  and  Jack  consented,  for  it  was  now  growing  dark,  and 
he  no  longer  feared  a  recognition  from  any  of  his  canal  acquaintances. 

"  Can  you  swim.  Jack  ?  "  Phin  inquired.  Jack  replied,  modestly,  that  he 
could  swim  a  little.  "  O,  I  can  swim  on  my  back  and  every  way ! "  And 
Phin  continued  to  boast  while  they  went  down  to  the  "heel-path,"  took 
off  their  clothes  under  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  plunged  into  the  canal,  — 
Lion  along  with  them. 

"  Ain't  it  fun  to  have  the  dog  in  a  swimming  with  us ! "  Cried  Jase  ;  and 
all  splashed  and  ducked  and  swam  about  together. 

Suddenly  Jase  cried,  "Where's  Jack?"     He  had  disappeared.     Phin 

*  Readen  indioed  to  doabt  the  probability  of  this  incident  are  referred  to  Wood's  *'  Natural 
History/'  in  which  a  similar  instance  of  canine  sagacity  is  related  of  another  Newfinindland  dog. 
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looked  scared.  '^  Find  him,  Lion  I  —  He 's  got  into  a  hole  somewhere  i '' 
exclaimed  Jase,  while  the  dog  paddled  about  unconcernedly. 

"  Coop !  "  said  a  voice  from  the  tow-path. 

'<  There  he  is^  'way  across  the  canal  1 "  said  Phin.  "  Jack !  how  did  you 
get  there  ?  " 

'*  I  'U  show  you ! "  A  splash,  —  Jack  disappeared  again,  and  a  minute 
later  his  head  bobbed  up,  drippingly,  within  a  few  yards  of  Phin's  knees. 

'^  He  swims  under  water ! "  said  Jase,  in  great  admiration  at  a  feat  the 
like  of  which  these  simple  farm-boys  had  never  before  chanced  to  witness. 

'<  Well !  I  can  do  that  after  a  little  practice,"  said  Phin.  '*  Can  ye  tread 
water,  Jack  ? " 

Jack  could  "  tread  water,"  and  swim  on  his  back  or  side,  or  float,  turn 
somersets  backwards  or  forwards,  and  do  anything  else  Phin  was  pleased 
to  mention.  He  performed,  too,  some  original  and  entertaining  feats  in 
the  water  with  his  dog ;  in  one  of  which  he  was  engaged  when  Jase  cried 
out,  "  Packet !  packet !  " 

Jack  had  pulled  a  bough  from  the  bushes,  for  Lion  to  drag  him  ashore 
by  when  he  played  that  he  was  drowned.  He  now  revived,  and  all  waited 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  canal  for  the  packet  to  pass.  First  came,  one  after 
the  other,  the  three  heavily  trotting  horses,  the  last  one  ridden  by  the 
driver ;  then  the  jaunty  tow-line ;  then  the  slender  boat  cutting  the  water 
with  its  handsome  prow.  The  driver,  at  sight  of  the  youngsters,  cracked 
his  whip,  starting  up  his  team  smartly,  in  order  to  raise  a  swell  to  cover 
them ;  and  the  boat  soon  passed,  rolling  a  long  wave  after  it  to  either 
shore. 

There  were  several  passengers  on  deck,  enjo3dng  the  pleasant  twilight ; 
and  the  captain  at  the  stern  amused  some  children  by  throwing  three  or 
four  ineffectual  potatoes  at  the  boys  in  the  water.  They  tossed  in  the  wake, 
and  dodged  the  vegetables,  and  Phin  and  Jase  called  it  fun;  but  Jack's 
thoughts  were  carried  back  to  another  scene.  He  saw  hynself  a  ragged 
driver,  following  his  own  team  along  the  tow-path,  and  V^at^jfing  with  vain 
regret  this  same  packet  (now  making  its  "down  trip")  j^^^disappeared 
about  a  bend,  bearing  the  friendly  passenger  but  for  whoseTma  words  and 
wi$e  counsels  he  might  have  remained  that  ragged  driver  stilL 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  aboard  !  "  thought  Jack'.  "  I  'd  give  anything  to  see 
him  I  I  wish  he  could  know  what  has  happened  to  me,  and  how  I  remem- 
ber him  ! "  And  once  more,  but  now  with  what  different  emotions !  he 
watched  the  trim  boat  as  it  went  from  sight  about  a  bend. 

"  O,  you  should  see  Bromley's  packet !  "  said  Phin,  boastingly.  "  The 
Redbird  's  ahead  of  anything  on  the  canal ! " 

The  water  was  too  cold  for  the  boys  to  stay  long  in  it.  Going  out  soon, 
they  were  putting  on  their  clothes,  when  Jase  exclaimed,  "Hullo!  here 
comes  a  square-toed  packet  1 "  a  popular  nickname  for  a  scow.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  gaunt  horses,  harnessed  abreast,  and  pulling  feebly  at  a 
rotten  tow-line,  hung  with  dripping  knots  where  it  had  been  broken  and 
tied  again. 
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"  Crows  have  got  a  mortgage  on  them  horses,"  cried  Jaae. 

"  Old  barrels  must  be  cheap  where  they  come  from,"  said  Phin,  in  sar- 
castic allusion  lo  the  animal's  projecting  ribs. 

These  remarks,  though  not  designed  for  the  driver's  ears,  reached  them  ; 
and  he  flung  back  some  highly  irrelevant  replies.  He  magnanimonsly 
offered  to  lick  all  three  of  the  boys  with  his  little  finger,  standing  on  one 
leg,  if  they  would  come  across  the  canal  to  him ;  and  Phin  he  promised 
more  particularly  to  swing  four  times  about  his  head,  and  then  snap  his 
toe-nails  oS. 

"  Yaas  I  I  guess  not  1 "  said  Phin,  not  greatly  tempted  by  these  offers. 
And  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  Sass  him.  Jack !  Come !  sass  him,  why 
don't  ye  ?  "  —  holding  in  high  esteem,  and  jusdy,  our  friend's  accomplish- 
ments In  that  line. 

Jack,  who  was  certaioly  capable  of  taking  a  lively  part  in  the  controversy, 
and  who  had  lately  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  courage,  acted  strangely. 
He  shrank  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes,  where  be  made  lion  lie 


down,  and  where  he  hastily  and  silently  slipped  on  his  clothes,  shivering 
from  head  to  foot ;  having  recognized  the  gaunt  horses,  and  his  own  late 
companion,  Dick  the  driver. 

It  was  Berrick's  scow  that  was  passing.  Pete  was  at  the  helm,  and 
Molly  was  sitting  on  the  low  cabin  roof,  just  as  Jack  had  seen  them  a  hun- 
dred tiroes  before.  Everything  about  the  scow  looked  wonderfully  familiar, 
yet  somehow  strange,  as  if  he  beheld  it  after  a  lapse  of  years.  Nothing  bad 
changed  but  himself;  he  saw  it  with  new  eyes. 
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His  heart  yearned  towards  his  old  friend  Pete,  and  even  towards  Molly, 
and  he  longed  to  speak  to  them ;  yet  when  he  thought  of  going  back  to 
his  old  life  with  them,  it  was  with  such  a  revulsion  of  feelmg  that  he  would 
sooner,  I  think,  have  drowned  himself  in  the  canaL 

He  wondered  where  the  scow  had  been  these  two  days.  He  had  left  it 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  below,  and,  slowly  as  it  travelled,  it  should 
have  been,  he  thought,  many  miles  beyond  the  Basin  by  this  time. 

"  It  must  have  been  laid  up  somewhere  —  on  my  account !  "  he  said  to 
himselfl  That  seemed  to  him  very  strange.  He  wondered,,  too,  where 
Berrick  was,  —  "  tipsy  in  his  bunk,  maybe  "  ;  or  was  he  still  ashore,  perhaps 
hunting  for  him  ? 

Even  while  Jack  was  peering  anxiously  through  the  bushes  a  head 
emerged  from  the  companion-way,  and  one  question  in  his  mind  was  an- 
swered. There  was  no  mistaking  the  rough  features  of  Captain  Jack  Ber- 
rick. There  he  stood,  bareheaded,  looking  about  in  the  twilight,  with 
Molly  by  his  side  and  Pete  near  by  bracing  himself  against  the  tiller ;  not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  either,  as  the  scow  moved  slowly  and  silently  out 
of  sight 

<'Ho  I  Jack  was  afraid !  "  said  Phin,  jeeringly. 

^  There 's  no  use  getting  into  trouble  with  these  drivers,  —  I  know  the 
kind  of  fellers  they  are  ! "  said  Jack,  so  solemnly  that  Phin  turned  and  cast 
a  quick  glance  after  the  scow,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  the  driver  coming 
hastily  back  to  keep  some  of  his  rash  promises. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

JACK  AND  ANNIE  FELTON. 

Miss  Annie  Felton  followed  the  custom,  almost  universal  with  country 
school-teachers  in  those  days,  of  '<  boarding  around."  There  was  no  special 
necessity  of  her  doing  this,  for  she  would  have  been  a  welcome  guest  at 
her  Aunt  Chatford's  house  during  the  entire  summer  term.  But  Annie  was 
a  favorite  with  both  pupils  and  parents,  many  of  whom  esteemed  as  a  favor 
what  was  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  tax,  and  insisted  upon  having  <*  the 
teacher  to  board."  So  she  generally  spent  only  the  interval  from  Saturday 
till  Monday  with  her  relatives,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  some  other 
family  in  the  district  during  the  rest  of  the  week. 

This  arrangement  made  it  awkward  for  Jack  to  take  advantage  of  her 
kind  offer  to  instruct  him.  His  eagerness  to  learn,  however,  together  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  see  this  dear  friend  once  more,  prompted  him  to  over- 
come slight  difficulties ;  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  as  soon  as  his  work 
was  done  and  Mr.  Chatford's  permission  obtained,  he  hastened,  book  in 
hand,  and  with  a  bright  and  hopeful  countenance,  to  find  Miss  Felton  at 
her  boarding-place. 

She  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  cordial  pressure 
of  the  softest,  tenderest  hand  in  the  world,  Jack  thought 
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^  I  was  looking  out  for  you,  —  I  thought  you  would  come  to-night,"  she 
said    '^  But  where  is  my  other  friend  ?  " 

«  What  friend  ?  "  Jack  asked. 

<'  Why,  Lion,  to  be  sure !  Did  n't  you  think  I  would  want  to  see  him 
too  ?  The  friend  who  saved  my  life  1  Give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him 
I  think  he  is  the  dearest,  best  old  dog  alive  ! " 

How  happy  Jack  was  as  she  said  this  I  Casting  another  radiant  glance  at 
him  over  her  shoulder,  she  led  the  way  to  an  old  cider-mill  behind  the  house. 
The  building  was  roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides ;  and  there,  seated  upon  a 
rustic  bench,  —  shielded  from  the  dews  which  were  just  beginning  to  fidl, 
but  with  the  beautiful,  perfumed  summer  evening  breathing  and  smiling 
all  about  them,  from  a  blossoming  earth  and  rosy  sky, — he  read  to  her 
several  pages  before  it  was  dark. 

^  You  have  improved  wonderfully  since  Sunday ! "  she  said.  <<  How  hap- 
pens it  ?  " 

"  O,  I  don't  know,  —  I  *ve  ketched  up  a  book  every  chance  I  could  git,** 
replied  Jack. 

<<  I  'm  glad  you  have  caught  up  a  book  every  chance  you  could  get^  said 
Annie,  with  a  slight  emphasis  which  showed  Jack  his  errors  of  speech, 
and  taught  him,  in  the  sweetest  way,  how  to  correct  them.  *'  But  you  must 
not  let  study  interfere  with  your  work.  People  don't  like  to  see  a  boy  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  every  time  he  is  required  to  do  something." 

<<  O,  I  don't  do  so,"  said  Jack.  ^<  But  we  all  have  a  nooning ;  and  while 
Mr.  Chatford  takes  a  nap,  and  Mr.  Pipkin  smokes  his  pipe  or  scolds  back 
at  Miss  Wansey,  and  Phin  works  on  his  woodchuck-skin,  and  Moses  does 
what  he  pleases,  —  that  *s  the  time  when  I  ke —  catch  up  a  book." 

"  That  *s  right  I  see  you  are  going  to  improve  very  fast  Keep  on,  and 
we  '11  have  you  so  far  along  that  you  won't  be  ashamed  to  go  to  school 
next  winter." 

"  Oh  !  do  you  think  I  can  go  ?** 

"  Why  not }  if  you  make  yourself  so  useful  that  Uncle  Chatford's  folks 

conclude  to  keep  you." 

"  And  will  you  teach  the  winter  school  ?  "  Jack  eagerly  inquired. 

"O  no !  Big  boys  —  young  men  even  —  will  go  to  that ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  only  a  strong  man  is  capable  of  managing  them,"  said  Miss 
Felton,  laughing. 

"  I  think  you  could  manage  them  better  than  anybody  I "  Jack  replied, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart;  "and  I  'm  sure  you  know  enough  to  teach 
the  biggest  of  'em." 

Annie  laughed  again  as  she  rose  from  the  bench.  "I  have  promised 
myself  that  I  would  make  a  call  this  evening,"  she  said.  "  Will  you  walk 
with  me  ?  " 

Of  course  Jack  would,  and  be  delighted  to.  She  left  him,  to  enter  the 
house,  and  presently  came  out  again  with  her  bonnet  on  and  a  basket  in 
her  hand.    He  sprang  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden. 

"  I  am  going  over  to  see  poor  old  Aunt  Patsy,"  she  said ;  "  and  Mrs. 
Gould  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  something  to  take  to  her." 


I 
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Jack  was  glad  she  was  going  there,  for  he  had  felt  that  he  ought  to  visit 
the  old  woman  again  and  see  if  she  had  any  more  wood  for  him  to  cut 
It  was  a  charming  walk  to  her  house,  over  a  wild  cross-road,  between  old 
walls  overhung  and  half  hidden  by  blackberry-bushes,  elders,  and  sumachs, 
with  here  and  there  a  sassafras  and  thorn-tree.  The  robins  were  piping 
their  last  pensive  notes  in  the  soft  twilight,  and  many  a  dewy  blossom 
scented  the  air.  Jack's  young  heart  overflowed  with  happiness,  as  he  walked 
through  these  scenes  by  Annie's  sfde,  carrying  her  basket,  telling  her  of 
his  new  life  on  the  farm,  his  ambition  and  his  hopes,  and  listening  to  her 
gentle  voice. 

Arrived  at  Aunt  Patsy's  door,  they  found  it  open,  and  heard  within  a 
strange  sound,  either  of  laughter  or  distress,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  which.  Getting  no  reply,  afler  knocking,  Annie  looked  in.  There  sat 
the  old  woman,  with  her  hands  crossed  upon  the  handle  of  her  cane,  her 
head  on  her  hands,  and  her  feeble  old  body  bent  forward,  convulsed  with 
alternate  coughing  and  laughing. 

''  You  seem  to  be  having  a  merry  time  all  by  yourself,  auntie,"  said  Annie, 
entering. 

"  O,  laws  bless  ye,  I  'm  glad  to  see  ye !  I  did  n't  know  whether  you  'd 
ever  come  agin  or  not  Take  a  cheer,  if  you  can  find  one  fit  to  set  in. 
You  too?"  said  the  old  woman,  perceiving  Jack.  "Well,  well,  I  do  de- 
clare !  The  age  o'  meracles  ain't  passed  1  But  you  've  missed  your  chance 
o'  cutting  up  my  wood ! "  And  the  old  woman  broke  into  another  fit  of 
coughing  and  laughing. 

'*  Here  are  some  little  things  Mrs.  Gould  sent  you,"  said  Annie,  opening 
her  basket 

''Mis'  Gould?"  echoed  the  old  woman,  lifting  her  short-clipped  gray 
head  and  staring  at  Miss  Felton  over  her  cane.    "  Mis'  Gould  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  why  not  ?  " 

**  Now  ye  're  jokin' !  Don't  tell  me !  Mis'  Gould  ?  She  never  done  sich 
a  thing  in  all  her  bom  days  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you  a  story  about  it  ?  "  said  Annie. 

"  Laws  bless  ye,  no.  But  Mis'  Gould  —  why,  she  was  a  Biggerton !  the 
Biggertons  was  always  as  clus  as  the  bark  to  a  tree,  and  she 's  one  o'  the 
tightest  If  she  sent  me  anything,  you  put  her  up  to  it ;  it 's  all  your  doin's. 
Miss  Felton,  bless  your  dear  good  soul ! " 

Annie  blushed,  and  to  change  the  conversation  said,  "You  seem  very 
much  better.  Aunt  Patsy,  than  when  I  saw  you  Sunday." 

"  Better?  I  guess  !  You  done  me  a  sight  of  good  I  I  'm  wheezin' ;  for 
I  got  into  a  laughin'  fit,  and  that  set  me  coughin',  —  and  —  O  ho !  ho ! " 

"  Do  tell  us  what  pleases  you  so  ! " 

"Why,  that  Giatford  boy — Phineas  —  you're  his  cousin,  but  I  won't 
spile  a  story  for  relation's  sake, — he 's  been  here.  He  come  over  an  hour 
an'  a  half  ago,  —  peeked  in,  and  says  he, '  Got  any  wood  ye  want  me  to  cut 
up.  Aunt  Patsy  ? '  *  O  yes,  plenty,'  says  I,  for  Don  Curtis  brought  me  a 
little  jag  yesterday.    <  I  'U  cut  some  for  ye,'  says  he.    '  O,  will  ye  ? '  says  I. 
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^  Wen,  there 's  the  old  saw  and  the  boss  and  the  axe/  says  I ;  and  he  went 
to  work.  In  a  little  while  he  comes  in  and  sets  down,  and  begins  to  talk 
round,  —  but  I  knowed  what  he  was  arter,  and  I  could  n*t  take  a  hint  to 
save  myself;  so  he  went  back  to  the  shed  and  worked  another  spell.  Then 
he  come  to  the  door  and  talked  agin.  No  use.  Third  time.  '  I  cut  up 
all  the  wood,  Aunt  Patsy,'  says  he,  grinnin*  from  ear  to  ear.  *  O,  have  ye  ?  * 
says  I.  '  I  'm  obleegcd  to  ye,  I  'm  sure.  Give  my  respects  to  yer  ma,'  says 
I.  *  And  come  agin,  won't  ye  ? '  says  I.  *  I  thought  mabby  ye  'd  give  me 
suthin',  says  he.  *  Oh !  give  ye  ? '  says  I.  *  I  thought  you  'd  come  to  do 
a  good  turn  for  a  poor  old  woman,'  says  I.  '  So  I  did,'  says  he, '  but  can't 
ye  give  me  that  pocket-compass  ye  showed  us  t'other  day?'  'That?  I 
promised  that  to  the  boy  that  was  with  ye ;  no,  I  could  n't  give  ye  that, 
no  way  in  the  world ! '  says  I.  He  teased,  but  't  was  no  use ;  and  off  he 
went,  the  crestfallenest,  silliest-lookin'  boy,  —  and  I  laughed  I " 

Annie  and  Jack  laughed  too,  —  this  anecdote  was  so  characteristic  of 
Phin,  and  he  had  been  *'  come  up  with,"  as  the  old  woman  said,  so  nicely. 
'^  For  it  was  never  out  o'  good-will  to  me  that  he  come,  nor  to  anybody  else 
but  himself,  in  this  world !  "  she  declared. 

As  there  was  no  wood  to  cut,  Annie  bade  Jack  good  night,  telling  him 
that  she  wished  to  be  alone  with  Aunt  Patsy,  and  that  she  had  no  fear  of 
walking  back  in  the  dusk  without  an  escort 

"  I  shall  not  cross  Squire  Petemot's  pasture,  you  know,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, as  she  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

Jack  left  her  accordingly,  though  with  reluctance;  and  walked  slowly 
home  across  the  fields,  thinking  new,  deep,  happy  thoughts,  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  stars. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HOW  UON  GOT  INTO  TROUBLE. 

In  place  of  the  pocket-compass,  which  he  went  for,  Phin  Chatford  carried 
away  from  Aunt  Patsy's  house  that  evening  such  a  heart-burning  that  he 
could  think  of  no  relief  for  it  except  in  the  infliction  of  some  dire  injury 
upon  the  old  lady.  At  first  he  contemplated  coming  back  after  it  was  dark 
and  stoning  her  windows ;  but  he  was  too  cowardly  a  boy  to  do  that.  Then, 
in  fancy,  he  several  times  set  fire  to  her  house,  and  saw  it  bum  up  with 
her  in  it,  hugely  to  his  gratification.  It  was  not  Phin's  way  to  seek  revenge 
at  the  cost  of  much  personal  risk  to  himself,  or  he  might  possibly  have 
taken  measures  to  carry  out  that  cheerful  programme. 

He  had  already  told  of  the  discovery  which  he  and  Jack  had  made  on 
Sunday,  that  old  Danvers  was  courting  Aunt  Patsy;  and  he  now  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  story  spiced  with  malicious  exaggerations.  He  accord- 
ingly took  pains  to  pass  Squire  Petemot's  house  on  his  return  home ;  and, 
seeing  the  old  man  coming  out  of  his  bam,  he  called  to  him,  —  "  Going  to 
be  a  wedding  over  here  in  a  few  days,  'd  ye  know  it  ?  " 

M  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  said  the  Squire,  sternly. 
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<<  Old  Danvers  's  going  to  marry  Aunt  Patsy.  Grodson  says  so ;  and 
I  Ve  seen  him  going  into  her  house  ever  so  many  times.  Thought  you  'd 
like  to  hear  what  nice  neighbors  you  're  going  to  have." 

Phin  knew  how  irritating  a  subject  this  would  be  to  the  worthy  Petemot^ 
and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  him  answer  back,  with  something  between  a 
snarl  and  a  growl,  "  Nice  neighbors  I  They  're  the  scum  o'  the  airth,  both 
on  'em.  Right  on  the  comer  of  my  £uin !  But  she  can't  marry ;  she  has 
got  one  husband  above  ground." 

"  He 's  dead,"  said  Phin. 

<*  That 's  a  Ue,"  answered  the  Squire,  promptly.  ''  Her  second  husband 
has  been  back ;  he  was  seen  about  here  only  two  days  ago.  One  of  my 
men  saw  him,  and  knew  him." 

Phin  was  beginning  to  stammer  out  an  explanation,  when  a  happy  thought 
struck  him.  "  I  meant,  her  first  husband 's  dead,  and  her  second 's  been 
back  and  signed  an  agreement  with  old  Danvers.  Old  Danvers  pays  him 
thirty  dollars  to  give  up  his  claim  on  the  place,  and  he  takes  the  old  woman 
in  the  bargain." 

"  Danvers  has  no  thirty  dollars  to  give,"  growled  PetemoJ. 

''When  he  sells  his  charcoal,"  Phin  explained.  ''All  I  know  iS  what  his 
partner  and  everybody  else  says,  and  what  I  've  seen.  He 's  in  her  house 
courting  her  now." 

Master  Chatford  had  seen  somebody  enter  Aunt  Patsy's  door  after  he 
left,  and  he  thus  skilfully  changed  the  £«ict  to  a  &ble.  Squire  Peternot  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  believe  the  worst  in  regard  to  the  old  woman  who 
had  so  long  been  in  his  way ;  so  the  seed  Phin  scattered  fell  upon  good 
ground. 

The  next  day,  and  for  many  days  thereafter,  the  names  of  Aunt  Patsy 
and  old  Danvers  were  coupled  together,  and  buzzed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
with  derision  and  indignation.  A  country  neighborhood  is  always  sure  to 
feel  itself  outraged  by  such  proceedings  as  were  now  reported  of  that  dis- 
reputable pair.  Is  it  because  its  moral  sense  is  roused  ?  Hardly,  since  it 
is  not  the  really  virtuous,  but  ordinarily  the  lowest  members  of  a  commu- 
nity who  are  violent  in  their  resentment  against  the  offenders.  When  Aunt 
Patsy  was  married  to  her  second  husband  in  due  form,  and  no  command- 
ment was  broken,  the  mob-spirit  of  the  town  made  the  af&ir  its  business, 
and  greeted  the  newly  wedded  pair  with  a  mock  serenade,  or  "  charivari," 
making  the  night  hideous  about  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  pans,  tin  horns, 
conchs,  and  cow-bells.  And  she  had  often  since  been  the  victim  of  clownish 
tricks,  simply  because  she  was  poor,  eccentric,  and  lonely.  Society  seems 
to  think  its  outcasts  can  have  no  sacred  privacy,  or  rights  it  is  bound  to 
respect 

One  evening  when  Jack  called  to  see  her  he  found  her  in  sore  trouble. 
For  several  nights  there  had  been  disturbances  around  her  house,  stones 
had  been  thrown  against  it,  loud  knocks  had  come  upon  her  door,  and  the 
night  before  somebody  had  tried  to  get  in. 

"  I  'm  afraid  o'  my  life  1 "  said  she.  "  Why  can't  the  wretches  let  an  old 
woman  alone  ? " 
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"  They  say  you  have  bad  company,"  replied  Jack. 

"  If  I  had  company  of  any  sort,  I  should  n't  be  afraid.  I  hain't  so  much 
as  a  dog  to  stay  with  mt.  1  wish  I  had ! "  Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed 
to  strike  her.  "Make  your  dog  stay  with  me  to-night.  He'U  scare  'em 
away  \    I  '11  let  him  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Jack  was  glad  to  do  anything  for  the  frightened  old  creature  ;  and  after 
some  coaxing  he  made  the  reluctant  Lion,  who  was  present,  lie  down  in 
her  house  and  watch,  while  he  went  off  and  left'  him. 

The  next  morning,  as  Jack  came  out  of  the  kitchen  door  with  his  milk- 
pail,  there  was  Lion  returning  through  the  orchard.  He  lan  and  leaped 
upon  his  young  master  with  the  air  of  a  dog  conscious  of  having  done  a 
good  action ;  and  yet  Jack  thought  there  was  something  strange  in  his 
appearance.  Examining  him  closely,  he  made  an  alarming  discovery.  There 
vas  blood  upon  his  nose  and  about  his  mouth. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  that  dog  F  "  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  coming  oat  after 
Jack.    "  Been  fightin'  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jack,  puzzled  and  frightened.  "  Take  my  pail 
to  the  barn ;  1  'U  be  there  in  a  litde  while." 

"  Where  ye  going,  Jack  ? "  Moses  called  afler  him  from  the  door. 

Jack  made  no  reply,  but  ran  through  the  orchard,  leaped  the  brook  and 
the  wall,  and  crossed  the  prohibited  ground  of  Squire  Petemoi's  pasture, 
never  stopping  to  take  breath  till  he  had  reached  Aunt  Patsy's  door. 

"  How  are  ye,  Bright-and-early !  '*  she  cheerfully  greeted  him. 

Jack  gasped  out,  "  I  thought  something  terrible  had  happened  here  I  My 
dog  just  came  home  with  his  mouth  covered  with  blood  I " 

Aunt  Patsy  said  there  had  been  no  disturbance  at  her  house  that  night, 
and  that  she  had  let  Lion  out  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before.  There 
was  no  blood  on  his  mouth  then. 

More  puzzled  than  ever,  and  still  feeling  that  something  was  wrong,  Jack 
hurried  back  across  the  fields  ;  he  went  to  look  at  Lion's  mouth  once  more, 
and  then  proceeded  thoughtfully  to  the  cow-yard. 

The  milking  was  done,  and  thfi  family  were  at  breakfast,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  terrible  rap  at  the  door,  —  terrible  at  least  to  poor  Jack,  Hia 
heart  was  full  of  vague  apprehensions  ;  nor  were  his  fears  allayed  when  the 
deacon,  from  his  seat  at  the  table,  called,  "Come  in  I"  and  Squire  Petemot 

and  bis  cane  entered.  

y.  T.  TrovArid^ ' 
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A  NIGHT'S  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FLOOD  OF  1832. 

«nnHE  river  rises  wonderfully  fast,  wife,"  said  Jack  Martin,  as  he  wiped 

-L  his  hands  on  the  roUer-towel  behind  the  door  before  sitting  down  to 
his  supper.  '*  It  is  almost  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank ;  never  was  known  to 
be  so  high ;  and  Wilson  really  seems  scared  about  it" 

''  Do  you  think  tl\ere  is  any  danger  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  poured 
out  his  tea. 

<^  No,  we  are  not  going  to  be  carried  away  because  it  is  a  few  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  It  will  go  down  as  it  came  up  when  it  is  ready.  Come 
in."  This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 

^  Mother  is  sick,  Mrs.  Martin,"  he  said,  approaching  the  table,  <'  and  she 
sent  me  to  ask  you  to  come  over.  Granny  Hays  is  down  with  the  rhumatiz, 
and  she  hain't  got  no  one  with  her." 

<'  I  expected  it,V  said  Mrs.  Martin.    "  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Go,  of  course,"  said  her  husband.    "  You  can't  do  anything  else." 

^  She  is  very  bad,"  said  the  boy,  ''and  I  am  to  go  around  and  fetch  the 
doctor." 

"  Well,  draw  up  and  get  some  supper,  Joe,"  was  Jack's  answer,  "  then  I 
will  put  Dolly  in  the  wagon,  and  we  will  go  the  upper  road  and  take  the 
doctor  in." 

«  But  the  children,  father  ?  " 

**  Now  don't  begin  to  worry,  Molly.  Sally  can  take  care  of  the  baby,  and 
I  will  not  be  gone  more  than  an  hour  or  so.  You  can  get  along,  can't  you, 
Sally?" 

"  I  guess  so,"  was  the  smiling  reply' of  a  bright-eyed  girl  of  some  thirteen 
years  who  sat  beside  him. 

''The  creek  is  running  like  a  mill-race,  and  the  water  is  spreading  all 
over,"  said  Joe.  "  The  trees  looked  standing  in  it  when  I  came  over  the 
hiU.    I  don't  believe  we  could  get  along  that  road." 

"The  water  is  backing  up  then,"  ssdd  Jack;  "but  it  is  too  cold  for  it  to 
rise  much  farther." 

Mrs.  Martin  made  a  hurried  meal,  and,  having  stowed  various  articles 
in  a  basket,  was  ready  by  the  time  her  husband  had  the  wagon  at  the  door. 
With  charges  to  S^y  concerning  the  baby^  she  stepped  in,  while  Jack 
locked  the  house  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  telling  the  childxen 
to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  had  set  things  to  rights,  but  to  be  sure  and 
have  a  good  fire  and  keep  a  light  burning,  for  he  would  not  be  long  gone. 

Jack  Martin  and  his  young  wife  had  left  New  England  when  they  were 
first  married,  and'  settled  upon  the  Ohio  River  some  distance  above  Cincin- 
natL    Here  Jack  had  built  a  small  frame*house  and  begun  to  cultivate  his 
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land,  and  here  his  five  children  were  bom,  two  of  whom  had  died,  —  Sally 
and  Will  and  the  baby  being  all  that  were  left.  Jack  was  a  happy,  light- 
hearted,  industrious  man,  who  worked  his  £uin  and ''  took  things  easy."  His 
land  was  productive,  his  crops  had  sold  well,  he  had  built  a  fine  bam  and 
had  good  out-houses,  but  his  own  dwelling  was  the  shabbiest  part  of  the 
premises.  It  was  a  fi:ame  of  but  one  room,  with  a  loft  above,  which  had 
been  put  up  for  present  wants  when  he  first  settled  there,  but  it  was  plas- 
tered snug  and  tight '  Every  year  Jack  had  thought  he  would  add  to  it, 
and  when  his  wife  represented  that  it  was  getting  very  old,  and  was  really 
too  small  for  her  growing  £unily,  he  would,  put  her  oflf  with  a  promise  of 
building  next  spring,  and  a  compliment  to  her  housekeeping. 

After  her  parents  left,  Sally  proceeded  to  wash  up  the  tea-things.  The 
baby,  a  child  some  ten  months  old,  was  asleep.  Turning  up  the  end  of  the 
brown  table-cloth.  Will  got  out  his  slate  and  arithmetic,  and  began  to  cipher, 
while  Sally  went  back  and  forth  from  the  cupboard  to  the  table,  singing 
and  putting  the  things  away. 

Will  was  slow  at  figures ;  he  put  down  and  rubbed  out ;  and  bothered 
and  scratched  his  head ;  and  finally  appealed  to  Sally,  with  ^<  Just  show  me 
this  part." 

Thus  an  hour  passed.  The  baby  awoke  and  was  fed  and  played  with, 
and  the  two  getting  sleepy  they  prepared  for  bed. 

Usually  they  slept  in  the  loft  unless  the  weather  was  very  cold,  but  this 
night  they  had  been  told  to  get  in  below  with  the  baby.  Before  undressing 
they  rolled  a  large  log  on  the  fire  and  put  a  candle  in  the  lantern,  as  they 
bad  been  taught  to  do  for  safety. 

Tired  with  their  walk  of  two  miles  from  school  m  the  wind,  they  were 
soon  asleep.  Suddenly  Sally  was  awakened  by  she  knew  not  what,  and 
was  turning  to  go  to  sleep  again,  when  there  was  a  groaning,  creaking  noise, 
and  she  thought  she  felt  the  house  move. 

Thoroughly  aroused,  she  sat  up  in  bed.  The  lantern  was  dark,  and  fi^m 
the  hearth,  where  she  had  left  a  great  fire,  came  a  hissing  sound,  and  there 
was  only  the  glare  of  a  dull  burning  log.  She  thought  some  one  was  put- 
ting out  the  fire,  and  called,  '<  Father !  father  I " 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  sound  continued.  Without  waking  Wil- 
liam, she  sprang  out  upon  the  floor  and  ran  towards  the  fireplace.  As  she 
reached  it  her  feet  splashed  in  the  water  which  was  running  aloqg  over  the 
floor.  Quick  as  light  the  thought  came,  "  The  river  is  up  1 "  She  groped 
for  a  candlestick,  and  found  one  with  a  small  piece  of  candle  remaining  in  it. 
Taking  one  of  the  long  sulphur  matches  used  in  those  days,  she  touched 
it  to  a  coal,  and  had  a  light 

A  quick  glance  around  told  her  at  once  what  was  the  matter.  The  hearth 
laid  with  heavy  stone  had  sunk  several  inches  below  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  up  through  the  crevices  of  this  came  the  water,  which  had  almost  put 
out  the  fire,  leaving  only  the  logs  burning.  The  door  was  locked,  but  rais- 
ing the  window-curtain  she  gazed  out  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
water ;  the  waves  were  washing  up  against  it  and  over  the  doorstep.    As 
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far  as  her  eye  could  reach,  all  aiound  about,  was  water,  only  water,  with 
trees  standing  in  it 

The  girl  had  been  brought  up  to  depend  on  herself,  and  she  had  both 
resolution  and  courage.  Running  to  the  bed,  she  shook  Will.  "  Get  up, 
Will,  get  up  1  The  river  is  aU  around  the  house."  The  boy  sat  up,  rubbed 
his  eyes  stupidly,  then  sank  back  again.  "  Get  up,  Will,  do  get  up !  Don't 
you  hear? — the  river  is  coming  in  the  house."  She  shook  him  again. 
''Dress  quickly,  and  don't  wake  baby."  She  already  had  her  own  shoes 
on  and  was  &stening  up  her  dress.  There  was  the  same  creaking  noise, 
and  the  house  shook.  Will  comprehended  at  last,  and  while  putting  on  his 
clothes  ran  to  the  window. 

'<  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  in  affright    ''  If  £ither  was  only  here  I  ^ 

''  We  must  go  up  to  the  loft  and  wait  until  father  comes,"  she  answered. 

Taking  the  baby  in  her  arms,  she  climbed  the  stairway,  and  laid  it  on  her 
own  bed,  wrapping  it  up  warmly.  When  she  came  down  again.  Will,  who 
had  been  looking  out,  stood  with  the  tears  running  down  his  face. 

''Where  is  father?  O  Sally,  where  is  father?  I  am  so  afraid  he  is 
drowned ;  he  has  not  come  home  I " 

She  hugged  the  tender-hearted  boy  close.  "  No,  Will,  no,  father  is  safe ; 
he  will  only  be  troubled  about  us."  She  shuddered  herself  as  she  reas- 
sured him.    "He  will  get  a  boat  and  come." 

Finding  the  water  was  covering  the  floor,  they  carried  to  the  loft  all  the 
articles  they  could  move,  not  forgetting  some  bread  and  a  crock  of  milk  for 
the  baby.    They  then  took  refuge  there  themselves. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  they  frequently  felt  the  house  quiver. 

It  was  cold.  They  had  a  light,  but  no  fire.  So,  wrapped  in  comforters, 
they  held  each  other  close,  not  daring  to  go  to  bed.  They  crouched  near  one 
of  the  windows,  of  which  there  were  two  in  the  loft,  one  looking  back  on 
the  hills,  the  other  in  front  on  the  river. 

Their  father  did  not  come. 

It  was  not  a  dark  night,  and  they  could  see  that  the  water  spread  over 
the  meadows  almost  to  the  hills.  The  barns  and  all  the  out-houses  stood 
surrounded.  They  could  hear  the  geese  gabble  in  alarm,  and  the  ducks 
quack,  for  they  had  been  driven  from  their  shelter. 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  and  one  well  calculated  to  fill  them  with  fears. 
They  spoke*  little  as  they  sat  hugged  together,  except  to  say,  "  What  is 
that  ?  "  as  the  creaking  noise  they  had  heard  grew  louder.  Will,  who  had 
always  been  delicate,  was  a  dependent,  loving,  sympathizing  boy,  whose 
bravery  was  shown  in  bearing,  —  he  was  uncomplaining  but  sympathetic 
Sally,  who  had  often  kept  the  house  for  weeks  together  when  her  mother 
was  ill,  and  cooked  her  father's  meab,  and  even  done  the  washing,  was 
sturdy,  and  a  little  rough  to  others,  but  to  Will  she  was  always  tender. 
Now  her  heart  ached  for  the  lad  she  held  in  her  arms. 

The  little  wooden  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf  below  struck  two,  and  a 
moment  after  there  was  a  great  noise,  as  of  something  tearing  away,  —  a 
jarring  and  a  jerking ;  —  the  house  swayed  to  and  fro,  and,  as  if  struck  with 
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something,  went  down  one  side  and  up  the  other.  With  a  smothered  excla- 
mation, the  children  covered  up  their  h^ads  and  clung  closer  to  each  other. 
A  violent  motion  was  followed  by  a  calm.  They  looked  up.  There  was  a 
tearing  and  pushing  along  the  sides  of  the  house,  a  violent  thump,  the 
window-glass  rattled  as  it  broke  and  fell,  and  the  opening  was  darkened 
by  branches  of  trees.  A  moment  more,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  They  were 
still.  Presently  Sally  stood  up  and  said,  '*  We  are  moving,  Will,  the  house 
is  moving ! "  She  ran  to  the  front  window  and  looked  out  They  were  afloat 
on  the  broad  Ohio.  Alone,  without  help,  in  this  old  house,  they  were 
moving  down  the  surging  stream. 
With  a  wild  scream  Sally  sprang  across  the  floor  and  looked  out  at  the 

back  window.  She  saw  the  barn  and  the  wood-house  and  the  tops  of  the 
* 

fences,  with  chickens  roosting  on  them.  Great  trees  which  had  been  up- 
rooted, and  in  whose  branches  wood  and  logs  and  other  dibris  had  caught, 
were  swaying  where  the  house  had  stood,  apparently  pinned  by  something 
remaining  there.  Even  as  she  gazed,  the  distance  between  them  and  these 
familiar  objects  increased,  and  she  knew  they  were  on  the  broad,  swift 
current  of  the  river,  helpless. 

The  boy  saw  the  terror  in  her  £«ice,  and,  clinging  close  to  her,  he  looked 
up  and  said,  softly,  as  a  big  tear  swelled  from  under  her  lid  and  fell  upon 
his  upturned  cheek,  "  Don't  cry,  Sally ;  God  will  help  us."  The  girl,  always 
more  given  to  depend  upon  herself  than  to  seek  higher  aid,  clasped  him 
and  relieved  herself  by  a  loud  burst  of  sobbing. 

Awakened  by  the  noise,  the  baby  cried,  and  had  to  be  taken. up  and  fed ; 
this  took  the  attention  of  the  children  for  some  moments  from  themselves 
and  their  situation,  which  they  could  not  fully  realize.  The  raft  of  trees 
and  driftwood  coming  against  the  old  house,  already  swaying  in  the  water, 
had  forced  it  from  its  foundations  and  swept  it  out  into  the  open  river, 
bearing  it  past  the  great  trees  on  the  bank,  the  boughs  of  which  had  broken 
the  windows  and  torn  ofi"  some  of  the  weather-boarding  from  the  side. 

Somewhat  herself  again,  Sally  laid  the  baby  down,  and,  drawing  Will  with 
her,  crept  to  the  window.  Crouching,  they  looked  out.  Just  then  the  piece 
of  candle  flared  up,  sank  again  in  the  socket,  flickered  and  went  out  ^  It 
will  soon  be  morning,"  the  boy  said,  in  answer  to  Sally's  clasp  as  they  were 
left  in  darkness. 

''  Then  the  people  will  see  us  and  come  and  take  us  away,"  was  her  reply. 

The  clock  had  struck  four.  Kneeling  there,  they  passed  villages  and  high 
bluffs,  and  saw  distant  towns,  all  of  which  seemed  submerged,  for  there 
were  lights  gleaming  from  upper  story  windows  in  the  houses,  and  moving 
about  as  though  on  the  water.  Dark  objects  went  swiftly  by  them,  and 
every  little  while  the  house  would  dip  and  rock,  as  a  log  or  tree  or  other 
weighty  object  struck  it 

Heavy  as  their  hearts  were,  they  spoke  to  each  other  of  the  great  flood 
and  likened  themselves  to  Noah  in  the  Ark.  They  were  in  the  current  and 
went  swiftly  on.  Five  o'clock  struck,  then  six ;  they  began  to  see  objects 
distinctly  in  the  dawning  light 
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« See ! "  exclaimed  Will,  "  there  is  something  on  that  bale  of  hay,  and 
there  is  a  coop,  full  of  chickens  too  !  " 

''  Look  at  that  settle  and  those  chairs !  and  there  is  a  dog«house  turned 
upside  down,  and  the  poor  dog  is  clinging  to  the  outside  with  his  paws ; 
he  is  chained  to  it''    Sally  pointed  towards  the  spot. 

Hay,  straw,  articles  of  furniture,  bales  of  cotton,  wood,  and  timber  of  all 
kinds,  strewed  the  face  of  the  river. 

*'  Oh  !  "  The  house  careened  as  though  going  over,  as  some  large  object 
struck  against  it,  and  the  children  were  thrown  back  upon  the  floor.  It 
righted  again,  and  tremblingly  they  continued  to  watch  the  waters,  their 
thoughts  diverted  from  themselves  by  what  they  saw. 

There  was  a  strange  noise  at  the  back  window,  a  scratching  and  clawing 
and  thumping.  They  drew  near  to  see  what  it  was,  and  found  that  the  cat, 
which  had  probably  been  on  the  shed,  that  plank  by  plank  was  falling  away 
from  the  house,  had  sought  the  refuge  of  the  window-sill  without,  where 
she  was  disturbed  by  the  old  ram,  also  on  the  shed,  and  making  frantic 
efforts  to  reach  the  same  position  with  puss,  as  he  felt  his  unsafe  foothold 
quiver  beneath  him.  As  he  bounded  up,  or  climbed  against  the  house, 
striving  to  make  a  way  with  his  horns,  the  cat  would  draw  back  and  spit 
and  hiss  at  him.  Amused  despite  themselves,'  the  children  opened  the 
window  and  the  cat  bounded  in,  while  the  old  ram  was  left  to  his  fate. 

With  the  light,  all  Sally's  resolution  and  energy  came  back  to  her. 

They  passed  towns  and  villages.  She  knew  they  must  be  nearing  Cin- 
cinnati, of  which  she  had  heard,  and  there,  she  had  a  vague  idea,  they  would 
he  rescued. 

Taking  the  sheets  off  the  bed,  she  fastened  them  to  a  couple  of  slats  from 
the  bedstead,  and  put  them  out  of  the  window,  as  she  had  seen  persons  do 
on  the  river-bank  when  they  wished  to  attract  attention  and  get  a  steam- 
boat to  stop.  After  several  attempts  she  succeeded  in  nailing  the  slats  to 
the  window-sill. 

Stationing  Will  at  one  window,  she  placed  herself  at  the  other,  her  heart 
palpitating  with  expectation. 

The  sun  had  now  been  up  some  time ;  she  had  a  clear  view  of  the  scene, 
and  began  to  realize  the  danger  and  to  shudder  at  every  creak  of  the  timbers 
of  the  house. 

They  passed  a  solitary  dwelling  half  immersed,  then  several,  then  a  town 
with  steamboats  at  the  landing,  and  skiffs  and  dugouts  paddling  through 
the  streets.  They  were  sure  that  the  men  in  them  saw  the  house,  —  they 
pointed  to  it ;  and  were  talking  of  it ;  but  still  no  help. 

On  they  went  The  waters  were  more  turbulent,  the  surface  of  the  stream 
more  4hickly  studded  with  floating  articles.  Now  it  spread  out  so  wide  it 
seemed  boundless,  and  again  it  would  contract,  and  on  the  high  ground 
would  be  dwellings  not  yet  reached  by  the  flood. 

An  hour  passed.  Sally  was  almost  frantic,  and  began  to  despair.  Several 
times  she  had  seen  people  make  signals  to  them,  but  none  came,  to  help. 
The  baby  fretted  and  cried,  and  Will  took  it  up  and  soothed  and  gave  it 
milk. 
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'<  Eat  a  bit,  —  Will,  eat  a  bit,"  said  Sally,  who  was  herself  almost  exhausted 
through  want  of  sleep  and  excitement  The  lad  only  shook  his  head  and 
looked  up.    There  was  an  expression  in  his  face  beautiful  to  see. 

'<  We  are  coming  to  a  town.   This  must  be  Cincinnati.    See  the  houses  ! " 

Sally  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  wildly  waved  something  she  had 
snatched  up,  raising  her  voice  at  the  same  time  and  shrieking  for  aid 

^Put  the  baby  down.  Will,  and  come  and  wave  and  holler,''  she  said, 
looking  in  at  him,  and  Will- obeyed. 

"  They  see  us  !  Why  don't  they  help  us  ?  ••  she  exclaimed  in  wild  excite* 
ment  ''It  is  Cincinnati !  Why  don't  they  come ?  See  the  boats  I  '  She 
came  near  falling  out  of  the  window.  They  passed  the  suburbs ;  people  saw, 
and  shouted  to  them,  but  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  reach  them.  They 
were  coming  in  front  of  the  city,  the  lower  part  of  which,  with  Covington 
and  Newport,  lay  in  the  water.  The  steamboats  appeared  to  be  away  up 
in  the  town,  and  many  skiffs  and  other  little  crafts  were  plying  upon  the  river. 

Now  they  were  indeed  seen,  and  their  shouts  were  answered,  but  the  skiffs 
could  not  get  near  them.  The  current  of  the  river  was  strong,  and  there 
were  too  many  large  objects  on  its  surface.  Encouraged  by  a  knowledge 
that  they  were  seen,  the  children  increased  their  exertions.  Sally  brought 
the  baby  from  the  bed  and  held  it  up.  Presently  a  large  boat,  which  was 
manned  by  men  who  were  at  work  trying  to  save  some  of  the  lumber  of  a 
saw-mill,  shot  out  and  came  towards  them.  Slowly  and  steadily  it  moved 
in  and  out,  avoiding  or  pushing  off  the  driftwood  and  other  articles  float- 
ing by. 

People  who  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  second  story  of  their 
dwellings  put  their  heads  out  at  the  windows  to  see  the  strange  sight,  —  a 
house  afloat, — and  waved  and  shouted  and  threw  up  their  hands  when  they 
saw  that  it  had  inmates,  and  those  inmates  were  children.  Meantime  the 
house  was  floating  on  and  the  boat  was  nearing  it  A  few  lengths,  and 
it  would  be  at  its  side.  Just  then  a  huge  saw-log,  which  had  been  lying 
like  a  great  whale  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  was  struck  by  something,  and 
changing  its  course  dashed  into  the  side  of  the  dwelling.  A  startled  shriek 
was  given  by  the  lookers-on,  as,  thrown  down  by  the  concussion,  the  chil- 
dren disappeared,  and  the  water  dashed  over  the  parted  timbers. 

While  the  frame  turned  and  whirled  in  the  eddy,  the  log  moved  on.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  clearer  space,  the  boat  gained  by  a  few  clever  strokes 
the  side  of  the  ruin ;  then,  while  one  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  making  it 
fast,  another  climbed  to  the  window,  where  the  children  had  again  appeared, 
and  lifted  them  out    A  moment  more  and  the  house  fell  over  on  its  side. 

"  I  thought  God  would  take  care  of  us,"  whispered  Will  to  Sally,  as  they 
were  safely  set  ashore. 

Jack  Martin,  who  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  his  home  to  find  it  gone, 
was  soon  informed  of  the  safety  of  his  children,  and  erelong  the  family  were 
together  again.    Need  we  say  it  was  a  joyfxd  meeting  ? 

Martha  M,  Tkotfms. 
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WINNIE  UNDER  THE  APPLE-TREK 


IN  a  tiome-nest  of  peace  and  joy, 
Bright  and  pleasant  as  home  can  be, 
Lives  a  meiry  and  sweet-faced  boy 

Under  a  broad  old  apple-tree  ; 
Searching  wide,  you  vrill  seldom  meet 

Child  so  blithesome  and  fair  as  he,  — 
How  can  he  help  being  pretty  and  sweet, 
Dwelling  under  an  apple-tree  ? 

Id  the  spring  when  the  child  goes  out, 

Glad  as  a  bird  that  winter  's  past, 
Making  his  flower-beds  all  about. 
Liking  best  what  he  finished  last ; 
-NO.  IX,  34 
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Then  the  tree  from  etch  blossomy  limb 

Heaps  Its  petals  about  his  feet. 
And  like  a  benison  over  him 

Scatters  its  fragrances,  sweet  to  sweet 

He  has  only  to  smUe  and  win. 

Face  more  lovely  was  never  kissed, — 
Dear  blue  eyes  and  a  dimpled  chin. 

Curls  that  dance  in  a  golden  nust; 
Circled  ever  by  tenderest  care. 

Taught  and  guided  by  love's  decree. 
How  can  he  help  being  good  and  £ur. 

Dwelling  under  an  apple-tree  ? 

In  the  summer  the  dear  old  tree 

Spreads  above  him  its  cooling  shade, 
Keeping  the  heat  from  his  cheek,  while  he. 

Playing  at  toil  with  rake  and  spade, 
Chasing  the  humming-birds'  gleam  and  dart, 

Watching  the  honey-bees  drink  and  doze, 
Gathers  in  body  and  soul  and  heart 

Beauty  and  health  like  an  opening  rose. 

In  the  autumn,  before  the  leaves 

Lose  their  greenness,  the  apples  fall. 
Roll  on  the  roof,  and  bounce  from  the  eaves, 

Pile  on  the  porch  and  rest  on  the  waU; 
Then  he  heaps  on  the  grassy  ground 

Rosy  pyramids  brave  to  see; 
How  can  he  help  being  ruddy  and  sound, 

Dwelling  under  an  apple-tree? 

In  the  winter,  when  winds  are  wild. 

Then,  still  faithful,  the  sturdy  tree 
Keeps  its  watch  o'er  the  darling  child. 

Telling  him  tales  of  the  May  to  be ; 
Teaching  him  faith  under  stormy  skies, 

Bidding  him  trust  when  he  cannot  see ;  — 

How  can  he  help  being  happy  and  wise, 

Dwelling  under  an  apple-tree  ? 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen, 
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ONE  windy  afternoon  in  September  two  boys,  one  about  fifteen  and  the 
other  about  twelve  years  old,  were  sitting  under  a  large  white  cotton 
umbrella  at  the  side  of  a  country  road  on  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts. 
The  elder  of  the  two  bo3rSy  darlie  Moreland,  was  perched  on  a  camp-stool, 
and  held  on  his  knees  a  small  sketch-box,  in  the  open  cover  of  which  was  a 
little  picture  he  had  been  painting.  The  box  itself  was  divided  into  com- 
partments the  size  of  a  tube  of  paint,  with  a  big  slit  in  front  for  the  brushes, 
and  another  large  space  to  the  left  side  to  hold  the  palette  from  which 
he  had  just  scraped  up  the  paints. 

^  I  say,  Rob,  it 's  of  no  use  trying  to  work  any  longer  in  such  a  wind  as 
this,"  exclaimed  he  to  the  younger  boy,  who  was  lying  on  the  grass  by  his 
side.  ^  There 's  the  umbrella,  now,  bent  way  over  out  of  place,  and  I  can't 
tell  a  minute  ahead  what  to  expect  I  'U  put  up  the  '  traps,'  and  then  we  can 
look  about  and  watch  the  view,  if  I  can't  paint  it" 

Charlie  Moreland  and  Robert  Raymond  were  the  sons  of  city  men,  and 
Rob  was  now  making  Giarlie  a  visit  at  his  father's  country  home.  They 
were  both  fond  of  drawing ;  Qiarlie  was  sdready  quite  a  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  and  had  this  summer  b^un  to  work  with  colors. 

''  1 11  strap  up  the  umbrella,  while  you  put  your  box  in  order,  and  then 
we  'U  loaf  and  eat  apples,"  said  Rob. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  rose  a  little  knoll,  on  the  top  of  which 
stood  a  small  white  cottage.  Over  it  a  couple  of  tall  elms  caught  the  sun- 
light in  their  feathery  foliage,  while  several  doves  circled  about  the  trees, 
looking  the  whiter  for  a  dark  cloud  behind  them.    In  one  of  the  windows 
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of  the  cottage  bright  tin  pans  were  shiniog  in  the  sun,  and  a  girl  with  a 
string  of  gilt  beads  sparkling  on  her  neck  was  washing  some  blue  and  red 
clothing  by  the  open  door.  Several  hens  pecked  around  the  door-stone,  and 
the  long  iris-colored  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  cock  were  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  At  the  side  of  the  cottage  the  doors  of  a  bam  stood  open  and 
disclosed  the  stalls  of  the  cattle,  whose  qaiet  faces  moved  slowly  as  tbey 
chewed  their  cud,  while  wisps  of  yeilow  hay  lay  about  the  floor  and  stuck 
out  between  the  boards  on  the  sides  of  the  old  building. 

Beyond  the  knoll  stretched  a  long  line  of  fields,  rather  dark  and  indistinct 
in  color,  but  as  one  looked  closely  at  them  he  might  fancy  that  he  saw  a 
cornfield,  though  there  was  no  clear  shape  to  it,  and  to  one  side  little  whitish 
lumps,  stones  or  sheep,  scattered  about  on  a  dark  green  patch  of  earth. 
Beyond  the  fields  a  purple  mist  appeared  to  shut  down  the  sky  upon  the 
sea  or  to  carry  the  water  of  the  sea  up  to  the  sky,  so  eofUy  were  they 
blended  into  one. 

The  boys  were  so  absori>ed  in  their  occupation  of  clearing  up  the  painting 
apparatus,  that  it  was  not  till  Chariie  had  closed  his  )>ox  and  had  lain  down 
on  the  grass  that  they  looked  about  and  saw  what  a  change  had  come  over 
the  landscape.  They  had  previously  been  much  taken  up  observing  the 
bright  and  lovely  forms  of  the  elm-boughs  Waving  in  the  wind  and  in  watch- 
ing each  pretty  tint  on  the  fowls,  so  clear  and  well-marked,  as  they  poked 
about  the  yard.  The  ^rl,  too,  with  her  bright  beads,  had  struck  their  bnqr 
a  good  deal,  and  Chariie,  in  the  sketch  he  was  making,  had  tried  to  paint  her 
pretty  head  and  shoulders  just  as  well  as  possible  in  his  little  landscape 
But  now  when  they  looked  up  all  these  objects  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

In  their  stead,  far  off  on  the  fields,  they  saw  golden  com  waving,  as  tiie 
vrind  swept  through  it,  while  two  or  three  men  they  had  not  previously  ob> 
served  were  cutting  it  down  in  places.    The  stones,  too,  or  rather  sheep,  as 
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they  now  proved  to  be,  had  taken  form  and  motion  in  the  light,  and  were 
seen  running  about  among  the  little  hillocks  and  shrubs  as  bright  and  dis- 
tinct as  spots  of  silver.  A  boy  was  driving  part  of  them  through  a  gap  in  a 
rail-fence,  and  when  Ihey  came  to  the  opening  each  in  turn  jumped  high  up 
into  the  air  as  it  crossed  the  rail.  The  haze  beyond  the  fields  was  if  possible 
darker  and  denser  than  ever,  while  the  elm-trees,  cottage,  and  barn,  with 
the  tin  pans,  girl,  beads,  and  fowls,  were  one  uniform  color,  one  point 
hardly  disdnguishable  from  another ;  the  hens  seemed  to  have  faded  away, 
and  an  the  bright  objects  to  have  suddenly  changed  from  gold  to  lead.  In 
fact  one  could  scarcely  perceive  that  there  was  anything  else  than  a  great 
black  mass  of  trees,  whose  long  arms  waved  against  the  sky.  A  heavy 
cloud  was  overhead,  in  which  not  a  bright  spot  was  visible ;  but  further 
otf  in  the  sky,  beyond  this  cloud,  a  band  of  sunshine  illuminated  the  com 
and  sheep.  As  the  two  boys  watched  the  light  on  the  fields,  they  saw  the 
objects  at  one  end  begin  to  sink  out  of  view;  now  a  fence,  now  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  now  a  man,  and  now  a  few  sheep  disappeared,  till  the  whole  land- 
scape was  absorbed  in  one  gray  tint  The  boys  again  turned  their  ^res 
towards  the  cottage,  and  now  that  the  sunlight  was  off  the  fields,  they  fbitnd 
they  could  see  the  objects  about  it  rather  better  ;  —  here  a  dark  red  patcb 
of  a  garment  as  the  girl  raised  it  from  the  tub,  and  then  an  ox's  head  in 
a  stall  in  the  barn.  The  cottage  itself  had  somewhat  returned  out  of  the 
shadow  and  stood  gray  and  dim,  while  a  dark  green  had  come  into  the  trees, 
which  before  had  looked  as  flat  and  black  as  sea-weed  pressed  on  paper. 

"  Now  that  'a  very  funny,  I  never  noticed  so  much  before,"  said  Rob^  as 
Charlie  drew  his  attention  to  one  point  after  another,  showing  him  how  ot^ 
ject*  with  the  light  on  them  were  the  ones  that  caught  the  eye  in  a  land- 
scape or  a  picture, — that  the  light  brought  out  all  the  form  and  made  each 
little  thing  distinct,  and  that  where  there  was  no  light  the  eye  could  scarcely 
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discern  any  stiape  at  alL  When  there  is  no  bright  light  in  aoy  part  of  a  pic- 
ture, the  colors  of  all  near  objects  are  deep  and  strong,  and  leaves  look  al- 
most as  green  on  a  tree  as  they  would  if  held  in  one's  hands,  only  they  have 
not  so  distinct  and  sharp  forms  as  when  the  sun  strikes  on  them. 

"  Let 's  watch  that  purple  misty  distance,"  said  Charlie.  "  I  think  before 
it  sets,  the  sun  will  shine  through  the  clouds  upon  it,  and  then  we  '11  see 
the  ships  and  islands  and  maybe  the  waves  start  out  into  view." 

The  two  boys  moved  over  to  an  old  stump,  taking  their  pile  of  apples  be- 
tween them.  "  How  strange,"  said  Rob,  "  1  can  hardly  see  the  hens,  and 
^et  everything  about  the  cottage  looks  clear." 

"  There  is  so  little  difference  between  the  light  and  shady  side  of  anything 
that  small  objects  go  for  almost  nothing,"  answered  Charlie.  "  But  put  a 
bit  of  glass  on  a  table  so  that  the  sun  will  strike  it,  and  you  can  see  it  the 
length  of  a  long  hall." 


The  sun  had  now  neared  its  setting,  and,  true  to  the  prediction  of  Charlie, 
a  long  ray  of  yellow  light  pierced  the  clouds,  and  then,  as  if  by  magic,  over 
the  veil  of  blue  haze,  ships  with  rosy  sails  were  seen  to  glide.  Little  islands 
tipped  with  sunlight  appeared  on  the  gray  ocean,  and  fax  along  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sea-foam  lapped  a  hilly  shore. 

"O,  how  beauiiful !  "  exclaimed  Rob,  starting  to  his  feet 

"  All  the  work  of  the  light,"  responded  Charlie ;  "  but  for  that  sunbeam 
the  fairy-like  sea  would  have  been  a  blue  mist  still." 

"  Is  that  what  you  have  to  think  of  when  you  paint  piaures  ?  "  asked  Rob. 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie  ;  "  if  you  will  look  at  any  good  pictures  you  will  see 
that  there  are  dark  and  light  parts  to  them,  and  it  is  on  the  Hghl  parts  that 
the  eye  rests,  until  by  degrees  one  makes  a  business  of  examining  the  dark 
places.  But  even  when  one  does  pry  into  the  shady  comers  one  does  not 
see  so  very  much,  excepting  in  the  parts  close  in  front,  for  Id  the  middle 
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distance  no  object  has  much  of  any  form  except  an  outline.  In  some  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  most  famous  masters  all  that  one  can  see,  after  closely 
examining,  is  what  met  his  eyes  when  he  first  glanced  at  the  picture, — 
one  or  two  objects  with  a  strong  light  on  them  and  everything  else  lost  in 
haze  and  darkness." 

The  boys  now  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  move  homewards,  so  Charlie 
shouldered  his  camp-stool  and  umbrella  and  Rob  trudged  sdong  with  the 
sketch-box  hanging  by  its  leather  handle  at  his  side.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  house  their  first  care  was  to  tack  up  the  sketch  on  the  panel  of  Charlie's 
workroom  door,  over  four  or  five  others,  and  then  to  examine  it  as  well  as 
might  be  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a  candle.  Both  boys  concluded  it  was  an 
improvement  on  his  previous  efforts.  Then  Charlie  washed  his  brushes 
out  in  clean  soap-suds,  put  the  paint  firom  his  palette  into  a  saucer  of  water, 
made  his  toilet,  and  they  went  down  to  tea. 

The  next  day  Charlie  asked  Rob  to  go  into  the  library  and  look  at  some 
good  pictures  and  engravings,  of  which  his  Either  had  quite  a  collection. 

"  Look  at  this  picture,  by  the  great  Dutch  painter  Rembrandt,  of  the  *  Flight 
into  Egypt ' ;  what  do  you  see  in  it  at  the  first  glance  ?  " 

"  The  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  face  of  the  donkey,  and  Joseph's  face, 
and  the  light  streaming  out  of  a  lantern,  which  shines  on  the  path." 

**  That  is  all ;  and  these  objects  are  all  light"  Gradually  Rob  perceived 
the  rest  of  the  Virgin's  figure  in  the  obscure  shadow,  the  donkey's  legs  and 
body,  and  the  figure  of  Joseph.  A  wall  seemed  to  be  behind  them,  but  it  was 
so  uniformly  gray  that  one  could  hardly  determine  what  it  was.  And  in  the 
dim  folds  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  dress  you  slightly  made  out  the  figure  of  the 
child  Jesus. 

<'  Rembrandt,"  said  Charlie,  '^  was  fond  of  making  his  pictures  very  dark 
and  light  indeed,  and  thus  having  the  bright  parts  very  brilliant  from  their 
contrast  with  the  shadows.  I  suppose  he  first  thought  of  this  way  of  paint- 
ing from  working  when  a  boy  in  his  Other's  mill.  In  the  mill  the  light 
came  only  from  one  little  window  in  the  top  of  the  high  building,  and  the 
solitary  sunbeam,  as  it  travelled  across  the  floor  between  morning  and  even* 
ing,  lighted  up  one  or  two  objects  at  a  time, — a  bag  of  meal,  an  old  grind- 
stone, and  finally,  perhaps,  fell  into  the  eyes  of  little  Rembrandt  himself  and 
dazzled  him  so  that  he  could  see  nothing  till  he  moved  out  of  it  into  the 
shade,  and  then  he  saw  his  little  straw  hat  with  the  wreath  of  bright  leaves 
tied  about  it,  or  a  bunch  of  red  and  yellow  flowers  which  he  had  left  on  the 
floor  when  he  moved,  looking  as  bright  as  jewels.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
pictures  that  Rembrandt  painted  all  his  life,  and  for  which  he  became  so 
celebrated." 

Any  of  us  can  have  an  experience  like  Rembrandt's  if  we  will  go  into  an 
old  bam, — one  of  those  in  which  there  are  chinks  in  the  roof  or  sides.  Many 
a  day  I  have  lain  on  the  hay  in  such  a  place  and  watched  the  swallows  as 
they  flew  past  one  of  these  bands  of  light,  turning  up  their  white  breasts  and 
fluttering  their  pretty  bluish  pointed  wings,  which  looked  bluer  in  the  sun- 
light, and  then  instantly  vanishing  as  they  passed  into  the  shadow;  then 
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all  I  knew  of  them  was  from  what  I  could  hear  of  their  twittering  and  chat- 
tering over  my  head,  until  my  eyes  gradually  got  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
and  I  could  make  out  a  dim  white  breast  here  and  there  as  they  moved  about. 
Then,  too,  we  can.  make  such  a  picture  by  closing  the  shutters  in  any 
room,  all  but  one  little  crack,  and  placing  in  the  band  of  light  which  comes 
through  it  a  rose,  a  bunch  of  violets,  or.  a  doll  in  bright  clothes.  If  we  are 
artists  and  want  to  paint  them,  we  have  only  to  make  the  flowers  or  doll 
light  and  distinct,  and  leave  everything  else  in  the  room  as  dark  and  dim  as 
we  please,  when  we  shall  have  a  picture  in  Rembrandt's  style.  But  all  artists 
have  not  made  their  lights  so  strong  nor  their  shadows  so  dark  as  he,  and 
especially  in  out-of-door  pictures  this  can  hardly  be  done.  But  there  the 
lights  and  shadows  can  be  so  arranged  that  if  one  wants  to  have  people  in- 
terested in  one  especial  part  of  the  picture, — and  all  artists  do  want  to  have 
certain  objects  particularly  prominent,  —  the  brightest  lights  are  put  on  them, 
and  our  eyes  know  by  instinct  just  where  to  look  without  our  knowing  why 
they  do.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  faculties  that  God  has  given  us,  that 
makes  our  eyes  seek  the  light,  just  in  the  same  way  that  our  souls  do  for 
truth,  which  is  our  mind's  light.  But  I  have  wandered  far  away  from  the 
boys  while  they  have  been  examining  the  pictures. 

They  were  now  looking  at  an  engraving  of  Guido's  ''  Aurora,"  and  Charlie 
asked  Rob  to  try  if  he  could  analyze  it 

What  you  see  at  first  is  Phoebus  Apollo,  the  bright  chariot-driver,  riding 
over  a  cloud ;  the  bright  torch-bearer  Lucifer,  and  the  light  figures  of  the 
Hours  surrounding  the  car  of  the  God  of  Day.  The  heads  and  necks  of  the 
horses  are  filled  with  light,  and  the  Aurora,  scattering  flowers  and  dispelling 
the  darkness  as  she  precedes  the  sun,  is  almost  as  light  as  the  others.  Of 
course  these  are  the  important  parts  of  the  picture  to  convey  the  idea. 
What  are  the  dark  parts  ?  The  skirts  of  the  women ;  the  chariot-wheel 
and  the  horses'  hind  legs  ;  also  the  under  side  of  the  cloud,  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upon,  and  portions  of  the  dim  earth  below,  on  which  it  has 
not  risen.  The  artist  tells  what  he  means  to  say  in  the  picture  simply  by 
the  way  he  places  the  lights  and  shades. 

*^  Look  at  this  picture,"  said  Rob,  "and  let  me  tell  you  if  I  can  what  sort 
of  a  view  the  artist  meant  it  for." 

The  scene  was  of  a  bridge  with  men  fishing  from  it  The  sun  sparkled 
on  the  water  and  lighted  the  men  and  the  framework  of  the  bridge.  The 
basket  for  the  fish  was  there,  and  every  old  joist  and  timber  stood  out  in 
bold  relief.  Beyond  were  mountains,  gray  in  fog  and  shadow,  and  a  black 
wood  was  behind  the  bridge.  "  I  think,"  said  Rob,  ^  he  must  have  meant 
it  for  a  pleasant  scene  in  the  country." 

<<  That 's  it,"  said  Charlie ;  <'  for  suppose  the  artist  had  wanted  to  represent 
a  fine  mountain  view,  using  this  same  subject,  see  how  he  'd  have  done  it 
First,  then,  he  would  have  made  the  bridge,  the  men,  and  the  water  of  a  dark 
mass  in  front ;  next  he  might  have  lightened  the  forest  that  you  see  so  dark 
in  this  picture,  and  lastly,  he  would  have  dwelt  long  on  the  painting  of  the 
mountains,  making  them  sharp  and  bright,  bringing  out  every  line  and 
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rounded  form,  and  above  all  spreading  over  the  mountains  a  strong  light ; 
the  people  would  have  said  when  they  looked  at  it,  *  A  mountain  view/  " 

<'  Now  let  me  tell  youy"*  said  Rob.  '*  If  the  artist  had  wanted  to  make  it 
into  a  wood  scene,  I  think  he  would  have  painted  the  fishermen  on  their 
bridge  all  in  shade  ;  but  the  sunlight  would  be  in  among  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  trees,  bringing  out  an  elm,  a  big  oak-tree,  and  showing  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  the  foliage,  and  letting  the  light  on  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  showing  the  green  moss  on  the  bark  of  some  of  them^  and  the  little  twigs 
and  dead  branches  maybe." 

'<  You  see  right  straight  through  what  I  mean,"  said  Charlie,  giving  him  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder.  "  We  can  make  up  pictures  by  the  dozen,  if  we  could 
only  paint  them  as  welL    However,  we  will,  one  of  these  days." 

As  the  boys  got  towards  the  end  of  the  library,  after  looking  at  many  more 
of  the  pictures  and  studying  the  sentiment  of  them  and  the  effects  of  the 
light,  they  came  to  a  large  photograph  of  a  scene  in  the  woods.  Lights  and 
shadows  were  all  through  the  trees,  and  in  the  sky,  over  the  meadow  which 
bordered  a  little  pond,  and  dotted  about  over  the  pond  itself  and  the  pond^ 
lily  leaves  which  were  spread  on  its  surface.  Then  the  light  was  scattered 
through  the  grass  and  weeds  and  the  bushes  in  the  foreground 

*'  Perhaps  you  can  tell  now  why  photographs  of  landscapes  are  seldom  or 
never  works  of  art,"  said  Charlie,  "  and  why  people  are  never  exactly  satis- 
fied with  them,  though,  as  they  say,  they  are  so  true  to  nature." 

"  I  'd  rather  you  explained  it  to  me,"  said  Rob.  "  I  feel  why,  but  I  can*t 
exactly  telL    Besides,  I  think  photographs  of  buildings  are  satisfactory." 

"  I  said  landscapes^  you  know,"  answered  Charlie.  ''  I  will  tell  you  about 
landscapes  first,  and  then,  if  we  can,  we  will  find  out  about  buildings.  In 
the  first  place,  in  every  picture  people  want  to  have  some  feeling  or  thought 
carried  out,  and  wherever  the  artist  wishes  his  idea  or  sentiment  to  be  ex- 
pressed, he  can  tell  it  to  people  by  putting  the  light  on  to  it.  But  in  this 
photograph  you  don't  know  what  you  want  The  lily-pads  are  bright,  but  so 
is  the  forest  and  so  are  the  weeds.  Now  let  us  imagine  a  picture  out  of  this. 
Let 's  pretend  we  want  a  '  lily-pad '  picture.  We  '11  dim  the  sky  down  with 
clouds  and  make  the  trees  dark  and  flat  against  it,  then  we  '11  put  all  the 
distant  meadow  and  water  into  shade,  and  so  get  rid  of  them ;  the  grass, 
too,  in  front  shall  look  pale  and  blurred,  and  we  have  only  our  lily-pads  to 
dispose  of;  their  broad  leaves,  which  had  only  struck  us  at  first,  in  the  dis* 
traction  of  so  many  lights  and  shadows,  as  a  confused  jumble  of  flat  lines, 
now,  with  the  sun  sparkling  on  their  shiny-bright  surfaces,  float  out  into 
lovely  little  islands  with  tiny  channels  of  dark  water  running  among  them. 
The  pink  under  side  of  some  of  the  leaves  is  turned  up,  and  as  we  look  closer 
we  see  the  flower-buds  swaying  in  the  water,  while  we  trace  their  purple 
stems,  on  which  the  light  is  playing,  down  deep  under  the  surface,  till  they 
are  lost  in  the  tangle  of  moss  and,  dead  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
Now,  too,  we  see  a  bright  fish  occasionally  glide  among  the  lily-stems,  and  a 
flock  of  green  and  gold  insects  hover  over  and  light  on  the  leaves,  and  our 
lily-picture,  if  we  paint  it  in  our  minds  or  with  our  brushes,  is  complete. 
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''  You  were  speaking  about  photographs  of  fine  buildings  being  satis&ctory 
as  pictures.  We  liice  them  because  they  are  really  no  more  than  photographs 
of  fine  paintings.  The  architect  had  arranged  the  light  and  shade  on  them 
himself,  and  the  beautiful  columns,  arches,  and  statuary  are  shown  by  the 
dark  recesses  and  niches  which  he  had  left  behind  them,  and  the  bright- 
colored  window  of  a  Gothic  church  looks  like  a  cluster  of  jewels  set  around 
with  a  big  frame  of  dark  gray  tracery,  which  only  does  not  appear  perfectly 
flat  and  shapeless,  from  the  light  which  shines  through  the  little  side  win- 
dows in  the  recesses  ;  these  show  the  arches  and  columns,  yet  not  enough 
to  distract  the  eye  from  the  glorious  cplors  which  stream  through  the  cen- 
tral window. 

''  The  ancients  knew  all  about  this  effect  of  lights  and  shadows  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  constantly  employed  it  in  their  famous  buildings  like  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  Coliseum;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  arts 
which  was  not  lost,  as  we  see  in  the  myriads  of  needle-like  pinnacles  on 
the  cathedral  at  Milan,  piercing  the  blue  sky  with  their  shining  points ;  and 
the  bright  spire  of  the  great  cathedral  at  Strasbourg,  whose  lofty  peak  is  lost 
in  the  dark  blue  of  the  heavens.  In  landscapes  the  sun  and  clouds  make 
these  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  but  in  beautiful  buildings,  the  architect 
wishes  to  make  works  of  art,  so  he  arranges  the  darks  and  lights  himself, 
just  as  painters  do  in  their  pictures. 

"  Landscape  gardeners  try  to  get  something  of  this  eflfect  by  placing  a 
hillock  of  light  grass  tufted  with  flowers  in  front  of  a  mass  of  dark  ever- 
greens, or  a  little  pond  of  brighf  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  dell,  and 
putting  fountains  and  statues  where  they  will  catch  the  light.  They  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  make  nature  beautiful  by  these  artificial  arrangements 
of  light,  but  the  trouble  is,  that  the  sun  will  shine  out  on  the  wrong  spots, 
and  so  mar  the  work  very  often  indeedl  **  Come  into  my  workroom  now  and 
see  the  little  picture  I  am  making  of  my  sister  playing  with  the  kitten." 

Charlie's  workroom,  as  he  called  it,  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  tools,  hunting 
traps,  and  painting  materials.  On  a  small  easel  by  a  high  window  was  a  can- 
vas with  a  picture  upon  it  nearly  finished.  A  little  girl  sat  holding  a  kitten 
in  her  lap,  which  was  jumping  to  catch  a  ball  of  thread  that  the  girl  swung 
to  and  fro.  Her  yellow  curls  fell  over  her  pretty  fair  cheeks,  and  through 
them  the  light  played  on  her  forehead  and  eyelashes,  while  the  black  and 
white  face  and  paws  of  the  kitty  were  so  clear  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
jump  from  the  picture.  The  girl's  hand  which  held  the  ball  was  also  marked 
in  every  part ;  nails,  veins,  and  the  turn  of  the  wrist  were  carefully  copied 
from  life.  What  were  the  dim  parts  ?  The  legs  of  the  chair  on  which  she 
sat,  her  dress,  feet,  and  cricket,  and  the  hand  that  held  kitty,  and  the  old 
kitchen  clock  and  the  tin  pans  were  so  dim  you  could  hardly  see  them. 

"  Now  look  at  this  Frontispiece  in  the  *  Young  Folks  * ;  where  are  the 
brightest  lights  ?  "  The  picture  was  one  of  Fenn*s,  and  was  named  "  Har- 
vesting *'  (see  Vol.  IV.  No.  lo),  and  although  it  was  somewhat  sketchy  from 
being  a  woodcut,  Rob  instantly  recognized  the  principal  point  of  the  picture 
by  the  strong  light  on  the  pumpkins,  the  cornstacks,  and  the  men  and  the 
sickles. 
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"  It  is  a  good  work  of  art,"  said  Charlie,  "  as  the  *  Young  Folks  *  Frontis- 
pieces always  are.  Notice  what  are  the  dim  parts."  Distant  hills,  fences, 
houses,  and  the  sky  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one  another. 

<'  This  is  an  old  number  of  the  ^ Young  Folks,' "  said  Charlie ;  "  I  have  not 
seen  the  picture  in  the  one  that  has  just  come  out." 

My  readers,  though,  have  it  in  their  hands,  so  they  can  turn  to  it  and  try 
if  they  can  study  out  the  effects  that  Charlie  and  Rob  had  been  seeking  to 
discover  in  the  views  I  have  told  you  about.  They  may  not  be  able  to  see 
what  I  mean  quite  so  well  as  if  the  pictures  were  not  somewhat  in  outline, 
but  they  will  find  that  what  draws  their  eye  is  the  brightest  light,  and  that 
it  is  in  that  light  that  the  objects  which  convey  the  idea  or  the  sentiment  of 
the  picture  are  placed 

'Mt  is  time  to  be  off  to  paint,"  said  Charlie,  when  they  had  looked  at  the 
"  Harvesting  "  picture.  "  So,  Rob,  you  get  my  *  Lessons  on  Chiaro-oscuro ' 
and  come  along  and  read  while  I  work." 

The  traps  were  soon  shouldered,  and  Charlie  and  Rob  trudged  away 
towards  the  cottage  to  finish  the  sketch  of  the  day  before. 

Mrs,  Susan  Nichols  Carter, 


BABY    OR    BIRD? 

«  "D  UT  is  he  a  Baby  or  a  Bird  ? " 
■L'     Sometimes  I  fancy  I  do  not  know ; 

His  voice  is  as  sweet  as  I  ever  heard 
Far  up  where  the  light  leaves  blow. 

Then  his  lovely  eyes,  I  think,  would  see 

As  clear  as  a  Bird's  in  the  upper  air, 
And  his  red-brown  head,  it  seems  to  me, 

Would  do  for  a  Bird  to  bear. 

**  If  he  were  a  bird,"  you  wisely  say, 
"  He  would  have  some  wings  to  know  him  by " : 

And  he  has  wings  that  are  flying  away 
Forever  —  how  £ut  they  fly! 

They  are  flying  with  him  by  day,  by  night ; 

Under  suns  and  stars,  over  storm  and  snow. 
These  fair  fine  wings  that  elude  the  sight. 

In  lovely  silence  they  go. 

Come,  kiss  him  as  often  as  you  may;  — 

Hush,  never  talk  of  this  time  next  year, 
For  the  same  small  Bird  that  we  pet  to-day 

To-morrow  is  never  here ! 

Mrs.  S.  M.  £.  Piatt. 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  COULD  NOT  WRITE  A  COMPOSITION. 

PART  IL 

"  T  EM  has  sent  to  Chicago  for  a  declining-chair  I '* 
J      "What?" 

"  A  declining-chair.  I  heard  her.  Yes,  I  did.  You  bet  Jem  has  sent 
to  Chicago  for  a  declining-chair.'* 

Poppet  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Magee  stove  (the  fire  happened  fortu- 
nately to  be  low),  and  sat  there  triumphant.  Poppet's  mother  was  resting 
on  the  mending-basket,  and  she  sat  there,  amazed. 

If  Jem  had  been  a  boy,  she  might  have  stripped  the  city  of  Chicago  of 
its  stock  of  "declining-chairs,"  and  neither  Poppet  nor  his  mother,  nor 
the  world  at  large,  would  have  given  a  second  thought  to  it  But  she 
wasn't  And  Poppet  and  his  mother  and  the  world  at  large  have  given 
several  thoughts  to  it  before  now.  Indeed,  they  have  given  so  many 
thoughts  to  it  that  Jem  has  got  into  the  newspapers.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  get  into  the  "Young  Folks,"  that  I  can  see;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  people  who  read  the  "  Young  Folks  "  do  not,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  always  read  the  newspapers ;  and  in  the  next,  place 
I  have  collected  some  particulars  about  Jem  with  which  neither  the  news- 
papers nor  the  "  Young  Folks  "  are  acquainted. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  Poppet  came  home  to  his  mother  that  Jem 
had  taken  the  sign  down,  and  locked  herself  into  the  store  to  cry  over  it. 
She  laid  the  heavy  board  across  a  barrel,  and  tearfully  drew  her  fingers 
through  the  gilt  shade  of  the  massive  letters  till  their  shine  went  out  before 
her  blinded  eyes  and 


H.    JASPER. 
Furniture    Warerooms, 


went  into  sudden  mourning  as  deep  as  her  own  bombazine  dress. 

She  had  taken  the  sign  down  in  a  fit  of  impatient  grief  almost  like  vexa- 
tion. It  seemed  to  her  as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  positive  personal  wicked- 
ness in  that  sign.  To  hold  up  its  bare  face  to  the  world  just  the  same  as 
ever,  and  persist  that  H.  Jasper  kept  Furniture  Warerooms,  when  —  O 
poor  father !  poor  father !  And  there  the  bold-faced  sign  was  idrenched  and 
forgiven  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

It  was  just  a  week  that  morning  since  he  died.  The  funeral  was  over, 
the  muddy  ground  was  stamped  over  the  last  piece  of  furniture  that  H. 
Jasper  would  ever  own,  the  house  was  swept,  the  sick-room  aired  and 
dreadfully  fresh.  Relations  in  light  mooming  had  gone  to  their  own  happy 
homes,  her  mother  had  taken  to  the  mending-basket  and  untold  accumu- 
lated stockings,  and  Poppet  bad  played  his  first  game  of  marbles  —  half 
frightened  to  death,  too,  because  he  kmghed  in  the  course  of  it  —  with  an 
Irish  boy  in  the  4a;treet 


f 
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Nobody  but  Jem  had  come  to  the  store.  Nobody,  not  even  Jem,  knew 
wh^t  was  to  become  of  the  store.  Nobody,  least  of  all  Jem,  knew  what  Was 
to  become  of  herself. 

**  What  becomes  of  me  becomes  of  us  all,"  she  said  to  herself — and  she 
said  it,  1  mast  own,  at  the  funeral.    ^I'^m  father  now." 

It  did  not  seem  to  her  that  she  had  had  any  time  to  cry  till  she  locked 
herself  in  with  that  sign ;  the  funeral,  and  the  relations  in  light  mourning, 
and  Poppet,  and  her  mother  had  kept  her  so  busy.  So  for  a  little  while 
she  sat  and  cried  on  the  sign. 

Nobody  but  Jem  knew  what  comfbtt  she  and  her  father  had  taken  in 
the  shop  behind  that  false  persisting  sign.  How  she  had  run  on  the 
errands,  and  heki  the  nails,  and  tacked  the  bindings,  and  chosen  the  chint2, 
and  measured  the  mouldings,  and  sawed  the  legs,  and  even  helped  to  cover 
the  lounges.  How  he  had  made  fun  of  her  and  said,  "  We  ought  to  let  a 
J.  into  the  old  shingle,  Jem,*— *  H.  &  J.*  Or  Jasper  and  Daughter— eh?  " 
How  he  had  told  her  that  she  knew  how  to  strike  a  nail,  and  had  an  eye 
for  a  foot-rule,  and  hung  a  curtain  as  well  as  he  did ;  and  he  hoped  that 
Poppet,  when  he  got  through  college,  would  be  half  as  smart.  How  the 
mention  of  college  reminded  her  faintly  of  Icarus,  but  very  faintly,  and 
she  was  sure  that  it  did  not  remind  him,  and  that  made  her  very  happy. 
What  a  help  she  had  been  to  him,  and  how  pleasant  life  had  been !  How 
suddenly  and  awfully  help  and  pleasure  stopped  that  day  a  week  ago  I 
How  drearily  and  darkly  her  two  happy  years  came  down  with  the  old 
sign ! 

Ah,  well !  Ah,  well  1  Jem  wiped  up  the  sign  and  her  eyes  together. 
This  would  never  do.  She  had  cried  ten  minutes  by  the  clock,  and  she 
could  spare  the  time  to  cry  no  longer.  Something  must  be  done.  H.  Jas- 
per had  left  no  will,  his  furniture,  an  ailing  wife.  Poppet,  and  a  daughter 
eighteen  years  old  who  could  not  write  a  composition. 

♦*  What  will  they  do  ?  "  said  all  the  relations  in  light  mourning,  after  they 
iad  got  home.    "  If  Jemima  had  only  been  a  boy ! " 

«  What  shall  I  do  ? "  repeated  Jem,  dabbing  the  sign  quite  dry.  "  If  1 
had  only  been  a  boy  I  *' 

"  Let  —  Jem  —  look  afler  —  the  stock."  Although  she  was  n't  a  boy,  the 
last  thing  that  her  father  had  faintly  said  was  this.  It  had  seemed  very 
unnatural  to  the  relations  in  light  mourning.  There  was  an  uncle  who 
expected  to  be  executor,  and  a  first  cousin  who  talked  of  buying  out  him- 
self. But  it  had  seemed  so  natural  to  Jem  that  she  had  not  even  offered 
the  store-key  to  the  uncle,  and  whatever  appropriate  masculine  disturbance 
of  the  '^estate"  the  law  might  require  by  and  by,  nobody  was  ready  just 
now  to  trouble  little  Jem,  wishing  that  she  were  a  boy,  in  the  old  store,  over 
the  old  sign. 

Somebody  did  trouble  her,  however.  It  was  a  custotner,  at  the  locked 
deor. 

*'  Come  in,"  said  Jem. 

^  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  the  customer  through  the  key-hole. 
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'^  O,  I  Ibrgot,**  said  Jefn,  jnmpiog^  and  let  him  in. 

<<WlBcre'sjoar  iaiicr?'' said  tbe  costoncr.    He  was  a  lood 
in  from  the  pnunes  somewhere,  and  <*has  not  heard,"  thought  }i 

She  thou^t  it  alood  in  her  confiisiofiy  and  the  loud  man,  in  1 
sat  down  on  one  end  of  the  s^n,  and  faroog^  the  other  end  and  die 
together  against  his  head  at  once. 

^  Yon  don't  say !  B^pardon.  What  did  he  die  of  ?  SoyoaVe 
tibe  business  ?  Wefl,  I  've  come  to  get  a  redining-chair  for  my  wife, 
of  these  big  ones,  joa  know,  that  tip  bade  into  last  week.  Ejipuaiie,  I 
s'pose,  but  yon  see  she 's  got  bad  in  her  back,  and  notliin'  H  do  for  ber 
bat  one  of  them  chain.  Thoi^t  I  'd  step  in  this  momin'  and  prize  one. 
Up  stairs  ?  1 11  go  right  along  npu  Beg  pank>n  I  "m  sme  1  What  dSd  yo« 
say  he  died  of?" 

Jem  did  not  say.  In  fact  she  did  not  say  ai^rthing.  Something  in  the 
load  man*8  long  speech  had  set  her  thinking  suddenly  and  sharply.  She 
followed  him  qoite  op  stairs  in  silence  before  she  remembered  to  Idl  him 
that  they  had  not  a  redining-chair  in  the  store,  bat  one  shop-worn  sample. 
By  that  time  she  had  thoaght  hard.  ^  Ronnin'  the  business  herself  was 
she  ?  "  Why !  For  a  moment  she  lost  her  breath.  The  next,  before  she 
knew  it,  she  had  said  to  the  load  man,  **  I  can  get  yoa  such  a  chair  as  yon 
want,  sir,  in  three  days.  We  have  to  send  to  Giicago  for  them,  and  I  can't 
promise  it  before  that ;  bat  I  can  meet  your  order  in  three  days," — had  said 
it,  and  could  n't  help  it  now. 

^  Prompt  ?  **  said  the  lood  man. 

«  Yes,  sir.'' 

**  I  want  a  plenty  of  springs,  mind,  and  good  horse-hair  stuffing  and  a 
latch  that  won't  get  out  of  order.** 

**  Yes,  sir."    Jem  took  down  the  orders  in  her  note-book,  hsL 

^  And  some  kind  of  a  green  cover,  —  like  this." 

^  You  want  rep,  sir.    Blue-green  ?  or  yellow  ?  " 

'^1 11  leave  that  to  you,  I  guess,"  said  the  customer,  hesitating.  ^Yel- 
low "  went  into  the  note-book* 

**  You  11  get  me  a  first-class  chair,  will  you  ?  —  in  three  days,  prompt  ?  " 

^  I  certainly  will,"  said  Jem. 

**  What  will  you  charge  me  ? " 

«  Forty  dollars." 

**  Whe-ew  1  You  mean  to  make  something  out  of  me,  if  yoa  ^  a  girl ! 
That 's  too  much." 

•"  That 's  the  price  of  your  order,  sir,"  said  Jem,  firmly,  looking  as  much 
like  business  as  a  little  red-haired,  red-cheeked,  freckled  girl,  with  tears  on 
her  face,  could  possibly  look.  ''  I  can  give  you  a  smaller  size,  with  inferior 
stuffing,  for  thirty." 

**  My  wife 's  pretty  considerable  size  herself,"  mused  the  customer.  "  She 
might  break  through  on  thirty,  might  n't  she  now  ?  " 

**  I  'm  afraid  she  might,"  said  Jem,  demurely. 

**  1 11  go  forty  on  it,  I  guess,  and  do  the  thing  ship-shape,"  concluded  the 
customer. 
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The  first  thing  that  Jem  did,  when  the  customer  had  gone,  was  to  go 
straight  out  and  hang  up  the  sign  again ;  and  as  she  stood  on  the  ladder 
in  the  sun  the  gilt  of  the  mourning  letters  revived,  and  winked  at  her 
shrewdly,  with  a  certain  relieved  comfortable  air,  too,  such  as  people  have 
been  known  to  wear  in  a  change  from  crape  to  lilac  on  a  fine  Easter  Sun- 
day. Jem  could  not  help  laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  —  then  wished  her 
&ther  could  see  it,  —  and  so  cried  again. 

However,  she  did  not  cry  too  hard  to  prevent  her  going  to  the  express 
office  at  once  with  the  order  for  her  redining-chair ;  and  by  the  time  that 
she  had  done  this,  and  got  home,  her  eyes  were  quite  dry,  and  very  bright 
She  walked  right  into  the  sitting-room,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  carry  on 
the  business  myself/' 

"  Jemima  Jasper  !  —  " 

''  I  am  going  to  carry  on  the  business  m3rself,"  repeated  Jemima  Jasper. 
Her  mother  fell  through  the  mending-basket,  and  Poppet  tipped  over  the 
stove.  It  seemed  to  Jem  as  if,  with  that  single  and  simple  remark  of 
hers,  all  the  ordinary  world  fell  through  and  tipped  over.  The  relations  in 
light  mourning  expostulated.  Everybody  expostulated.  People  wrote, 
called,  called  again,  sent  messages,  were  shocked,  were  sure  it  wouldn't 
do,  entreated,  threatened,  argued,  uiged,  —  made  as  much  commotion  over 
that  one  poor  little  girPs  sending  to  Chicago  for  that  '*  declining-chair,"  as 
if  she  had  proclaimed  war  against  the  Czar  of  Russia  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility and  resources. 

They  said,  '<  Why  did  n't  she  let  her  uncle  sell  out  the  stock  for  her  ?" 

^  Why  did  n't  she  take  in  plain  sewing  ?  " 

^  Or  she  could  teach  a  few  little  children  at  home." 

^Mt  would  be  so  much  more  suitable  I " 

<<  Yes,  and  womanly  and  lady-like,  and  all  that" 

'*  She  would  never  make  a  cent,  you  know." 

^  Mrs.  Jasper  should  n*t  indulge  that  girl  so." 

And  to  crown  all,  **^  What  a  pity  she  could  n't  wait  till  Poppet  was  large 
enough  to  support  her  !  " 

But  Jem  showed  a  firm  little  freckled  face  to  everybody,  and  stoutly  said, 
^  I  understand  the  furniture  business.  I  don't  understand  an3rthing  else. 
I  am  just  as  well  able  to  support  the  fiunily  as  if  I  were  n't  a  girl,  and  I 
mean  to  do  it  It  would  please  fiither,  and  it  pleases  me.  Just  let  me 
alone  and  see." 

*  •  «  •  • 

A  story  is  a  story,  however  large.  And  this  is  the  rest  of  it ;  and  no  more 
wonderful,  after  all,  than  truth  is  apt  to  be. 

One  day,  some  years  after  those  five  stars  overhead,  the  editor  of  the 
Wednesday  Evening  Early  Visitor,  travelling  at  the  West  with  her  fnend 
the  principal,  stepped  into  a  furniture  store  in  a  brisk  little  town  in  Illinois, 
to  buy  a  bracket 

The  ladies  were  waited  upon  by  rather  a  small  boy,  who  stood  behind 
the  counter  with  a  ceremonious  and  important  air.    He  looked  so  small,  so 
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ceremonious,  and  so  important,  that  the  ladies  hesitated,  and  asked,  **  Can 
we  see  one  of  the  firm  ? " 

**  The  firm  is  busy  in  the  counting-room  just  now,"  said  the  boy,  grandly. 
''  She  has  let  the  clerk  off  oh  a  holiday,  and  I  tend  after  school  to-day. 
What  would  you  like,  ma'am  ?  " 

^'  Poppet,"  said  a  bright,  busy  voice  at  this  moment,  '^  just  run  over  to 
the  freight  depot  and  tell  Carter  to  hurry  up  those  lounges.  Be  as  quick 
as  you  can.    I  will  wait  on  the  ladies." 

With  that.  Poppet  jumped  over  the  counter,  and  "the  firm"  walked 
leisurely  round  behind  it  She  was  a  dignified  young  lady,  with  freckles 
and  red  hair.  She  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  and  brought  out  her  pretty 
stock  of  brackets  without  any  more  than  the  busiest  glance  at  her  cus- 
tomers' faces.  But  her  customers  gave  many  sharp'glahces  at  hers. 
.  '*  Something  so  familiar  to  me  about  that  yoilng  lady  ! "  mused  the  editor 
of  the  Early  Visitor  in  an  aside  whisper.  At  the  door,  with  her  bracket 
under  her  arm,  she  turned  aiid  looked  back,  — but  confusedly ;  in  the  street 
she  stopped  to  examine  the  sign.    It  was  a  handsome  new  sign,  and  read 
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"Jasper  —  Jasper,"  said  the  editor,  thoughtfully.  "Do  you  remember 
that  stupid  little  Miss  Jasper  you'  used  td  hive  at  school  ?  That  young  lady- 
reminds  me  of  her  amazingly.  I  wohder  if  it  cto  be  -^  I  mean  to  ask  at 
the  hotel." 

"  Jemima  Jasper  —  yes,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  "  that 's  the  name. 
Smart  girl  too.  Very  sm&rt  girl  Carried  on  her  father's  business  after  he 
died.  Keeps  the  old  gentleman's  name  on  along  with  hers,  too,  —  did  you 
notice  ?    Curious  thing  !    Yes,  that 's  a  smart  girl." 

Did  she  support  the  family  and  educate  that  boy?  the  editor  would  like 
to  know.    The  clerk  laughed  a  saucy  clerk's  laugh. 

"  Should  n't  wonder  if  she  did  !  Madam,  fblks  say  that  girl  is  worth  fif^ 
thousand  dollars  if  she 's  worth  a  tent  1 " 

Miss  Jasper  came  out  of  the  countxng«-room  to  watch  the  customers  with 
the  bi^cket  walk  up  the  stifeet.  She,  too>  looked  confused.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  Icarus  had  been  in  the  store.  She  felt  suddenly  very  inky  and 
stupid.  The  brackets  on  the  counter  turned  mistily  into  a  bulwark  of  "  Ele- 
ments," and  the  two  ladies  iii  the  street  had  a  hazy  air  as  if  they  had  ^en 
into  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

When  they  turned  to  look  back  at  the  sign,  the  furniture  dealer  sud- 
denly smiled.  She  would  have  enjoyed  calling  them  back,  —  would  have 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

But  Poppet  and  Carter  were  in  sight  with  the  lounges,  and  business  was 
business,  and  cOuld  not  wait,  —  no,  aot  eVen  for  the  editor  of  the  Wednes- 
day Evening  Early  Visitor. 

ElUabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
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THE   CRUSHED    URCHIN, 

I  WONDER  if  any  little  girl  or  boy  who  reads  this  ever  wanted  anything 
for  a  year  and  then  got  it,  and  lost  it  immediately  afterward,  forever  ? 

What  a  curious  question,  you  say ;  but  you  will  understand  why  I  ask 
it  when  I  tell  you  the  following  story. 

When  Nellie's  mamma  —  she  was  herself  Nellie  then  —  was  a  little  girl 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  she  had  been  trying  all  one  long  summer  term 
for  a  prize  in  school.  It  was  for  the  best  reader.  Every  day  when  the 
"first  class"  read,  all  the  school  must  attend  and  listen  carefully;  for  at 
the  close  of  the  term  a  hat  was  to  be  passed  round  for  votes  for  the  b^st 
reader ;  and  so  the  day  came  when  between  pretty  careful  attention  to 
lessons^  and  some-  electioneering,  the  votes  for  Nellie's  mamma  outnum^ 
bered  the  rest,  and  she  received  a  book  about  the  Promontory  of  Nahant 
Among  the  descriptions  of  shells  m  this  book  was  an  account  of  the  purple- 
shaded,  cup-shaped,  surface-knobbed  sea-urchin ;  and  a  picture  of  the 
shell,  which  to  Nellie  was  very  beautiful,  and  a  thing  to  be  desired.  But 
however  strong  her  passion  for  shells,  for  the  sea-side,  and  the  sea-urchin  in 
particular,  it  seemed  little  likely  ever  to  be  gratified.  It  was  years  and  years 
before  she  got  her  first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  that  was  only  the  bay,  seen 
through  the  tall  masts  and  flapping  sails  of  New  York  harbor.  Then,  years 
after,  she  made  a  short  stay  by  the  sea  at  Easthampton,  where  no  shells 
but  muscles  were  to  be  found,  except  a  few  orange-lined,  ear-shaped  ones, 
which,  though  pretty,  were  not  very  much  prized.  Then  again,  years  after, 
she  spent  a  half-day  in  Boston  harbor,  with  a  pixunise  of  a  trip  to  Nahant,  — 
the  real,  veritable  Nahant,  where  sea-urchins  purpled  the  beach  in  indefi- 
nite numbers,  —  but  through  a  failure  to  reach  the  vessel  that  trip  was 
lost  But  again  (and  it  was  n't  very;  long  ago)  another  opportunity  came  for 
a  short  visit  to  Nahant  It  would  have  been  hard  for  Toy  and  Nellie's 
papa  to  tell  whether  they  and  Harry  or  their  mother  was  most  delighted, 
when,  fiiirly  aboard  the  puAng  little  steamer  Ulysses,  they  left  State  Street 
and  sailed  out  between  Fort  Indepeodeace  and  Port  Winthrop  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  for  the  long-desired  Promontory. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  Ulysses  sirept  along  with  its  laughing 
crew,  past  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  with  its  i^  cupola  and  six  beautiful 
towers,  through  *'The  Narrows,"  all  amojng  the  curious  "jelly-fishes," 
past  the  scarlet  buoys,  like  mermaid  Red  Riding-Hoods,  popping  up  to 
greet  them  with  quaint  little  coortesies,  until .  about  four  o'clock  they 
reached  the  rocky  and  beautifid  Nahant  The  rustic  fences,  and  curious 
open-work  brick  walls,  and  one  or  two  very  fine  residences  had  little  attrac- 
tion as  they  all  rode  along  over  the  fine  beadL  But  they  must  get  out  and 
walk.  They  must  look  for  the  shells.  They  must  have  the  sea-urchin. 
And  walking  along  with  eyes  eagerly  bent  on  the  surf-washed  pebbles, 
stooping  to  look  at  a  red  crab,  or  a  wave-polished  bone«  at  last  NelUe's 
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nrnnma  excl^med,  "I  have,  it  1  I  lure  it!"  and  held  aloft  triumpbaatly 
the  long-coveted  purple-uid-white  >ca-uichiiL    It  was  very  pretty  in  itseU^ 


and  JDSt  Bke  the  picture  in  bee  Iktle  prtit  book.  O,  bow  delighted  she  was  ! 
Nellie,  lookiof  up,  was  surprised  to  find  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  thought  it  was  JHatwtnt7onwaBtad,manBn)a." 

"  And  so  it  was,  mj  dew,"  said  Mrs.  Asbary,  holding  down  the  sea-cup 
for  Toy  and  Nellie  to  examiaa  ;  "but  it  curies  me  back  to  tbe  day  I  first 
read  about  it,  when  I  was  no  larger  than  yoH,  Toy,  and — ^nd— why,  I 
wouldn't  believe  one  little  shell  could  be  such  a  witch,  calling  up  doiena 
of  little  bees,  —  not  little  any  longer, — some  of  them  hid  away  forever, — and 
most  vividly  of  all  the  face  of  the  deai^  kind,  patient,  cheerful  teacher,  who 
loved  us  and  did  so  much  to  m^e  us  happy,  —  scenei  so  d«ar  that  the  mem- 
ory of  them  win  briag  teaia  in  spite  of  our  joy.  This  dear  brave  teacher 
fen  during  oar  late  war  ;  I  had  been  hspiag  to  meet  him  again,  for  although 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  we  saw  him  last  he  was  not  forgotten.  But 
our  letter  of  inquiry  was  answered  by  the  sad  news  of  his  death  in  the  army." 

"  Was  that  the  time  you  got  the  officer's  photograph,  that  came  in  a  letter 
edged  with  black  i "  asked  Toy. 

"  Yes,"  %iii  her  mother,  tbonghtfidly ;  but  Ndli*  hurried  them  to  plcas- 
anter  tilings. 

"  Let  us  look  for  more,"  she  aakl^  marching  on  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
And  they  did  look, — five  pain  of  eager  eyes,  Harry's  and  Toy's  and  Nellie's 
and  papa's  and  mamma's,  —all  akmg  the  beach,  and  many  a  curious  stone^ 
white,  and  pink,  and  clear  stones  like  crystals,  and  sulphur-otriored  stones, 
and  little  Ixtiwn  shell*  purirfe-lined  (like  small  boats  with  one  back  seat), 
they  picked  up,  but  not  anodier  urchin  were  they  destined  to  find. 

"  Well,"  said  Toy,  "  it  was  just  right  that  ymi  found  it,  mother,  and  the 
very  first  thing  too." 

"Yes.  And  now  I  will  tell  yon  about  the  Utde  animal  that  lives  in  this 
ahelL" 

"  I  want  to  know  aU  abowt  it,"  said  Toy ;  and  thai  was  what  Alt  wanted 
with  regard  to  evtry  curious  thing. 

So  after  searching  and  walking  along  until  tired,  they  seated  themselves 
under  a  tree  on  a  little  knoll  just  back  from  the  beach,  and  Mrs.  Asbury 
'answered  their  eager  questions  aa  fast  as  she  could. 
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<<  What  are  all  tliese  BHIe  ksoba  ibr?*'  asked  Toy. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  notice  there  are  different  atripes  or  rows  running 
from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  shell,  all  around  it,  first  a  wide  stripe  and 
then  a  narrow  one." 

**YeSy"  said  Nellie,  ^like  my  scarlet  velvet  pincoshion,  drawn  in  with 
yellow  silk  cord  all  around  to  make  a  tomalo  of  it" 

Toy  laughed,  and  her  mother  went  on. 

*<  If  you  had  chanced  to  find  a  shell  with  the  live  animal  in  it  —  " 

^  If  the  owner  of  the  house  had  been  at  home,*'  suggested  Toy« 

^Yes,  then  you  might  have  seen  the  shell  slowly  rolling  along  on  the 
sand.  Now  look  at  the  shelL  You  see  there  are  twenty  of  these  stripes. 
Ten  of  them  (every  other  one)  are  covered  with  these  little  knobs,  while 
the  other  ten  are  dotted  with  small  holes.  This  empty  shell  has  been  prob- 
ably washed  about  for  some  time,  and  the  spines  or  bristles  with  which 
you  would  have  seen  it  covered,  had  the  animal  been  alive,  are  worn  o£ 
Now,  of  course,  these  little  knobs  on  the  ten  stripes  of  the  shell  are  hollow 
on  the  inside  like  tiny  cups.  The  spines,  which  helped  the  animal  to  move 
about,  were  fastened  in  these  little  inside  cups  by  a  ball  and  socket  Every 
one  of  these  knobs  had  a  spine  attached  to  it  in  this  way,  which  the  animal 
inside  could  move. at  his  will  Then  he  had  a  great  many  little  "feelers  " 
or  hollow  tubular  fleet,  and  these  he  thrust  through  these  little  holes  which 
are  in  the  stripes  alternating  with  the  knobs." 

<^  Which  do  they  use  most  to  move  about  with  ?**  asked  Toy. 

^  It  has  been  proved,  by  experimenting  with  them,  that  they  use  both. 
If  taken  from  the  water,  it  will  move  only  by  the  spines,  but  while  in  the 
water  it  seems  to  go  from  place  to  place  by  the  use  of  its  feelers  alone.  As 
I  told  you,  these  feelers  are  hollow,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  a  little  "foot " 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  This  has  been  examined  by  a  microscope,  and 
by  pressing  the  feeler  with  a  wire  a  tiny  drop  of  very  sticky  or  glutinous 
liquor  has  appeared  By  means  of  this  the  Echinus  (for  that  is  the  animal's 
name)  fi»tens  itself  very  firmly  wherever  it  chooses  to  stop.  By  means  of  - 
these  curious  feet  they  also  seize  their  prey,  passing  what  they  thus  secure 
from  one  foot  to  another  until  it  reaches  their  mouth." 

"  Where  is  the  mouth  ?  "  asked  Nellie. 

"  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  shell.  Here  were  five  small  teeth, 
white  as  ivory  on  the  outside.  You  can  see  the  marks  of  them  now.  The 
jaws  were  inside  the  shell,  and,  though  small,  so  strong  that  the  Echinus 
could  crush  and  eat  small  crabs  and  shellfish  with  them  at  pleasure." 

"  You  said  these  things  were  found  by  experiment,  mother.  How  was  it 
done  ?  "  asked  Toy. 

"  The  most  careful  and  interesting  experiments  made  upon  the  Echinus 
of  which  I  have  read  were  by  the  Italian  naturalist  Spallanzani.  He  was 
so  fond  of  natural  science,  of  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  birds  and  bats 
and  fishes,  and  other  curious  kinds  of  animal  life,  that  he  gave  up  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  declined  Greek  professorships  and  all  other  pursuits  for  a 
chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  where  he  spent  his  life; 
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EdiiniM,  n  beSnd  ia  (b*  Sm. 
"  But,  though  this  may  not  interest  you,  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
how  he  studied  into  the  ways  of  the  little  sea-urchin.  He  secured,  from  a 
gulf  which  washes  a  rocky  island  of  Greece,  a  number  of  these  urchins, 
which  were  brought  up  by  coral  fishermen,  and  which  he  kept  in  sea-water 
in  a  bucket  a  few  hours,  while  returning  to  Messina,  where  he  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  them.  He  soon  noticed  that  although  the  water 
in  the  bucket  made  a  rough  sea  for  the  poor  urchins,  being  shaken  by  the 
tossing  bark,  the  whole  five  had  climbed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
bucket,  where  they  remained  fixed  in  one  place  by  means  of  their  little 
tubular  feet  So  he  concluded  the  feet  were  not  only  used  to  fasten  them- 
selves, as  had  before  been  supposed,  to  the  rock,  but  also  to  enable  them 
to  climb  and  move  about.  Wishing  to  watch  more  closely /«;/  how  they 
ascended,  he  took  them  off  the  bucket  side  (which  required  some  force,  so 
tight  was  their  foot-graspX  and  then  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
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vessel  or  jar  with  smooth  straight -sides;    In  tiie  sea  their  usual  position 
is  with  the  mouth  downwards.-    He  tried  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  one 
of  them  by  turning  it  *  wrong  side  up/  as  naughty  boys  sometimes  do  with  . 
a  turtle,  to  watch  his  curious  struggles  to  right  himself  again." 

''  Did  it  vex  the  urchin  ?  "  aslced  Nellie. 

''It  was  very  uneasy,  and  how  do  you  think  it  managed  to  get  right  side 
up  again  ?  " 

''  I  'm  sure  I  cannot  guess." 

''  It  threw  out  a  great  mapy  of  its  feelers  on  one  side  and  festened  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  when,  by  drawing  them  in,  it  raised  its  body  a  little 
way ;  then  it  threw  out  more  feelers  on  the  same  side,  letting  go  by  the 
first  ones,  and  this  turned  it  a  little  further.  By  repeating  this  curious 
operation  a  few  times  it  at  last  came  mouth'side-down  and  was  all  right  I 
Then  Spallanzani  tells  us  that  it  and  the  others  all  went  quickly  up  the 
side  of  the  glass  jar  till  they  gained  the  top.  He  proved  by  this  ascent  that 
they  used  only  the  feelers,  for  he  cut  off  the  spines  from  one,  and  it  found 
its  way  up  as  £cist  as  the  rest" 

'*  Now  that  was  too  bad ! "  said  Nellie,  pursing  her  little  coral  lips. 

<<  I  think  it  was,"  replied  her  mother,  *'  but  where  was  it  I  saw  a  h'ttle 
row  of  glossy  green-back  beetles  the  other  day,  with  a  round  yellow  dot 
on  each  head  which  looked  as  if  a  pin  or  something  might  be  back  of  it  ?  " 

Nellie  blushed,  and  a  little  carmine  suddenly  overspread  Toy's  cheek 
also;  but  Toy  quickly  said,  ''Well,  a  little  chloroform  don't  hurt  like 
cutting  with  a  knife,  and  when  they  're  dead  a  pin  don't  hurt  I  Besides, 
our  teacher  wanted  specimens,  and  old  dead  beetles  with  their  wings  rubbed 
off  in  the  sand  are  n't  half  as  pretty  as  fresh  ones  just  tipped  over  by  the 
least  mite  of  chloroform ! " 

"  I  did  n't  want  her  to,  any  how,"  said  Nellie,  "  only  after  they  're  in  rews 
I  love  to  look  at  their  nice  coat$.  I  'm  too  'fraid  to  look  while  they  're 
buzzing  alive ! " 

"  Well,  some  bugs  and  birds  and  frogs  and  fishes,  if  not  larger  animals, 
must  be  martyrs  to  science,  and  I  suppose  our  poor  sea-urchin  would  rather 
have  lost  his  spines  than  be  killed  outright ;  especially  as  he  seemed  to  get 
on  so  well  without  them.  In  trying  to  detach  the  urchins  from  the  jar-side, 
Spallanzani  was  curious  to  know  what  enabled  them  to  cling  so  very  tightly ; 
so  by  means  of  his  microscope  he  saw  that  they  pressed  this  little  foot  so 
hard  against  the  glass  as  to  force  away  the  water,  and  then  stretched  it 
to  form  a  little  hollow  with  the  bottom  of  it,  into  which  he  could  see  them 
force  instantly  (through  the  transparent  feeler)  this  sticky  liquid  of  which 
I  told  you  before." 

"  Do  any  other  animals  festen  their  hold  in  this  way  ?  "  asked  Toy. 

"Yes.  The  common  muscle  does  the  same  thing,  and  many  other  shells 
are  attached  in  a  similar  manner." 

"  I  'm  so  glad,"  said  Toy,  "  that  you  found  this  urchin,  and  told  us  about 
the  little  curious  feUow  inside  1    How  I  wish  we  had  one  alive  ! " 

"  I  should  be  glad  indeed  if  we  were  so  fortunate.    I  am  not  only  delighted 
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with  the  curious  construction  and  habits  of  the  Echinus,  but  love  to  see 
in  it  all  the  thought  of  God,  We  may  see  his  skill  and  his  wisdom  in  all 
his  works,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  £siil  to  admire  it  as  displayed  in  the 
singular  formation  of  the  sea-urchin." 

"  I  'm  very  sorry  we  can't  get  some  more,"  said  Nellie,  looking  vciy  hard 
at  the  one  in  her  mother's  hand. 

'<  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  be  very  selfish,  and  take  care  of  this  myself,'' 
said  her  mother;  *<but  the  sea-urchin  I  have  waited  for  so  long  I  wish  to 
keep  as  long  as  I  live."  But,  alas  for  human  calculations  !  I  told  you, 
did  n't  I,  at  first,  something  about  finding  a  thing  after  long  search  and 
losing  it  in  two  minutes  ?  Well,  Toy's  mamma  carried  the  shell  very  care- 
fully in  her  hand  (not  trusting  it  in  her  basket  of  stones,  lest  its  delicate 
waU  should  get  broken)  all  the  rest  of  the  walk  to  Lynn,  and  on  the  cars 
back  to  Boston. 

Then  she  wrapped  it  carefully  in  tissue-paper  and  put  it  in  a  safe  comer 
of  her  trunk,  all  by  itself  But  a  day  or  two  after,  when  she  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  thinking  of  something  quite  different  from  sea-shells  and  early 
associations,  she  opened  her  trunk  for  a  small  round  box,  which  she  had 
also  wrapped  by  itself  in  white  paper,  and  took  up  the  little  round  package, 
giving  it  a  hasty  pinch  to  make  sure  it  was  the  boXy  when  lo !  a  little  crush- 
ing sound,  and  she  opened  the  paper  to  find  the  purple  fragments  of  the 
poor  broken  sea-urchin !  If  she  had  been  as  little  as  when  she  first  read 
about  it  she  might  have  taken  a  good  cry ;  as  it  vras,  she  could  only  look 
at  the  pieces,  arrange  them  slowly  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  pervert  two 
lines  of  Tennyson  by  exclaiming  aloud,  — 

"T  is  better  to  hav«/>wiw/  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  ibund  at  alL** 

And  so  it  was  1    There  is  solid  satis&ction  to  her  now  in  looking  at  the 

largest  fragment  of  that  coveted  shell.    "  I  did  go  to  Nahant,  and  I  did  find 

a  sea-urchin."    So  much  is  sure. 

Mrs.  y.  P.  Ballard. 


MONOGRAM  S. 

OF  late  years  monograms  have  come  ta  be  so  fashionable,  and  are  so 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  note-paper,  envelopes,  wedding-cards,  seal- 
rings,  and  the  like,  that  some  information  in  regard  to  their  history,  and  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  principles  on  which  they  should  be  constructed,  may 
ippular*  fteresting  not  only  to  our  "  young  folks,"  but  to  some  of  their  elders, 
selves,  as  h*^  monogram  is  derived  from  two  Greeks  words,  monos  and 
to  climb  and  rting  single  letter.  It  is  applied  to  a  character  composed  of 
ascended,  he  took  wo  or  more  of  the  letters,  of  a  name  which  are  interwoven 
tight  was  their  foot-j^d  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  or  a  fanciful  device.    A 
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dpher  is  a  kind  of  monogram  made  up  of  tlie  interfaced  n£tiab  of  several 
names,  and  is  used  as  a  sort  of  private  mark,  or  as  a  substitute  for  a  coat 
of  arms.  Generally  the  letters  are  made  in  imitation  of  common  hand- 
writing, but  are  more  or  less  ornamented.  Jtfancgram  is,  therefore,  a  more 
comprehensive  tenn  than  dpker;  for  a  monogram  may  or  may  not  consist 
of  initials,  and  the  letters  which  form  it  nny  be  either  simply  linked  together 
or  combined  into  one  character.  The  fbllowing  examples  will  illustrate 
the  difiereat  varieties  of  monogram  here  described. 


Abbreviations  or  contractions  of  this  sort  are  of  very  ancient  date.  They 
are  found  on  Greek  coins  and  medals  of  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  of  Mace- 
don,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  they  were  used 
by  many  of  his  successora.  They  occur  also  on  seals  and  in  manuscripts. 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  have  been  described  by  writen  on  this  subject 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ,  which  is 
common  on  coins  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Constantine,  or  even  earlier,  though  Constantino  himself  used  it  only  on 
the  labaruniy  or  imperial  standard.  It  is  composed  of  the  letter  P  (the  Greek 
R)  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  a  X  (the  Greek  character  for 
CH);  thus,  ^,  — forming  the  first  two  letters  of  XPttrror  (CHRistos),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Christ 

Monograms  are  also  found  on  many  Roman  coins,  though  not  on  those 
of  the  emperors  until  a  late  period.  Much  labor  and  research  have  been 
expended  by  learned  men  in  endeavoring  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  ancient 
monograms,  and  their  attempts  have  been  rewarded  with  some  measure 
of  success,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  still  unexplained,  and  many 
of  them  are  perhaps  unexplainable. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  monograms  were  not  only  put  on  coins,  but  were 
used  as  a  substitute  for  signatures  by  kings,  princes,  and  the  higher  ordera 
of  the  clergy,  to  whom  indeed  the  right  to  do  so  was  for  a  long  time 
restricted.  The  old  German  chronicler  Eginhard  says  that  Charlemagne — 
who,  like  many  other  great  personages  of  his  time,  did  not  know  how  to 
write  —  was  the  first  to  employ  this  mode  of  signing  documents,  which  he 
did  by  means  of  what  we  now  call  a  stencil-plate,  or  sometimes  by  means 
of  an  engraved  seal  or  stamp.  His  monogram  had  this  shape.  p 

It  represents  the  word  Karolus^  or  Carolus,  the  Latin  form 
of  Charles,  the  real  name  of  this  famous  man,  who  is,  how- 
ever, usually  called  Charlemagne,  that  is,  Charles  the  Great 
Two  things  in  this  monogram  are  worthy  of  special  note ;  11 

first,  that  K,  being  the  initial  and  principal  letter,  is  made  larger  than  the 
others,  and,  secondly  that  the  character  as  a  whole  forms  a  cross,  which 
is  the  ''mark  "  still  in  use  among  illiterate  persons  when  they  have  to  sub- 
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scribe  any  writingl  The  practice  of  mbnogrammatic  signature  begun  by 
Charlemagne  was  continued  by  his  successors,  those  of  the  second  race 
of  French  kings  (who  reigned  from  A.  D.  751  to  987)  signing  only  in  this 
way.  It  was  adopted  also  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  used  by  those  of  tiie  Anglo*Saxoa  period  of  English  history,  as  it 
certainly  was  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  a  later  day  monograms  came  into  vogue  among  painters,  engravers^ 
and  the  early  printers,  for.  recording  their  names  on  pictures  or  on  the  title- 
page  or  colophon  of  books.  In  some  cases  the  initials  were  combined 
with  symbolical  figures,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  rebus.  The  investigatioa 
of  this  important  class  of  monograms  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
scholars,  and  comparatively  few  have  failed  to  give  up  their  secret  For- 
merly the  most  conspicuous  letter  of  a  monogram  was  considered  as  fur- 
nishing the  key  to  its  explanation  ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  letter  which 
comes  first  in  alphabetical  order  is  so  regarded.  The  difficulties  of  deci- 
pherment and  identification  are,  however,  many  and  great  A  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  ^  Notes  and  Queries  "  for  1856.  A 
correspondent  sent  to  that  journal  a.  monogram  of  the  date  171 5,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  would  iavor  him  with  the  interpretation  of  it  In  sub- 
sequent numbers  he  got  no  fewer  than  seven  different  readings.  Among 
them  were  these,  —  C.E.REX,  that  is.  King  Charles  Edward,  the  Younger 
Pretender;  CHRISTOPHER  HICKS,  this  name  being  combined  with 
XP,  the  monogram  of  Christ ;  PAX  CHRISTI,  the  motto  or  benediction 
prefixed  by  the  Jesuits  to  their  letters;  and  CORPUS  CHRISTI  College. 
Moreover,  the  original  inquirer  added  one  of  his  own,  he  being  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  character  was  merely  a  cipher  of  the  letters 
P.  S.,  with  accompanying  flourishes. 

A  monogram  is  said  to  be  ^  perfect "  when  it  contains  all  the  letters  of  a 
name;  'imperfect"  when  it  contains  only  a  portion  of  them.  But  even 
if  a  letter  has  to  be  read  twice,  or  if  a  part  of  one  letter  has  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  whole  of  another,  the  monogram  is  considered  perfect 

In  the  construction  of  monograms,  three  general  principles  should  be 
kept  in  view.  First,  that  the  most  important  letter  should  have  most 
prominence  given  to  it ;  secondly,  that  letters  of  entirely  different  styles 
(as  Roman  and  Old  English)  should  not  be  combined  in  the  same  design ; 
and  in  the  third  place  that  the  device  should  be  symmetrical,  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  neither  too  complicated  nor  over- 
laid with  ornament 

Within  a  few  years  several  works  have  been  published  which  contain 
many  beautiful  designs  for  monograms  of  two  and  three  letters  and  also 
of  entire  Christian  names.  Those  interested  in  this  subject  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  following:  Monograms,  Historical  and  Practical,  by  D. 
G.  Berri  (London,  1869,  8vo,  47  pages,  20  plates);  Monograms  and 
Ciphers,  designed  by  H.  Renoir  (Edinburgh  (no  date),  66  plates,  8vo); 
Monogram  and  Alphabet  Album  (New  York,  J.  Sabin  and  Sons,  1871, 
78  plates,  8vo^ 

M.  S.  H, 
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WHAT  WE  CAUGHT  AT  THE  MUSQUASH  LAKE 


Wl 


^HILE  ;i  small  party  of  as  boys  — Jed  Wllber,  Rod  NichoU,  and  my- 
'c  "camping  out"  a  week,  up  at  the  Musquash  Lake  la«l 
(all,  we  had  an  adventure  that  may  perhaps  interest  the  boys. 

Our  camp  was  in  a  dump  of  lat^  hemlocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
or  rather  an  arm  of  the  lake,  for  it  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile 
wide  at  that  place.  And  oo  the  other  side,  just  opposite  us,  there  was  a 
■teep  rocky  crag,  overfianging  the  water,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet,  — higher  perhaps,  for  it  seemed,  even  from  our  camp,  to  tower 
menacingly. 

We  had  been  out  all  the  morning  in  onr  cauoe  fishing  for  trout ;  had 
caught  a  line  string  of  the  great  speckled-backed  fellows ;  and  comiug  in 
about  two  o'clock,  had  drawn  up  onr  boat,  kindled  a  6rc,  and  got  our  chow- 
der going.  It  was  a  warm  September  day.  The  soashioe  fell  on  the  oppo- 
site crag,  lighting  up  its  wild,  gra^  bee.  We  were  lying  in  the  shade  of  the 
hemlocks  looking  over  to  it,  waiting  for  the  chowder. 

"What's  that  over  there  among  the  rocks?"  suddenly  exclaimed  Jed- 
"  Can't  you  see  something  over  there,  fellows  ?— "bout  half-way  up  the  side,, 
playing  round  there  ? " 

We  all  looked.  Two  or  three  small  objects  wera  frisking  about  on  a 
narrow  shelf,  high  up  the  side  of  the  precipice. 


"Fighting,  aren't  they?"  said  Rod.  "Fighting  or  joying  just  like 
kittens." 

"  Get  the  spy-glass  t "  cried  Jed. 

We  had  with  us  a  small  pocket-glass.  Rod  ran  into  the  "half-Ahelter," 
or  shed,  of  hemlock  boughs  after  it,  and,  coming  back,  raised  It  to  his  eye. 
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''  One,  two,  three  of  them,"  said  he.  '^  Look  just  like  kittens,  only  larger. 
Gray  color.  Playing  and  wrestling  with  each  other  like  little  tigers.  And  — 
gracious  1 "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly.  ^  There 's  another  !  A  big  one  too  ! 
The  old  mother  cat,  I  '11  bet !  Did  n't  see  her  at  first  She 's  lying  still 
on  the  rock  just  above  them,  watching  their  antics.  Abnost  just  the  color 
of  the  rock." 

Jed  and  I  looked  in  turn.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  little  ones  were  as 
large  as  —  well,  as  woodchucks,  and  nearly  as  chubby.  But  the  old  one  was 
as  laige  as  a  large  dog,  and  had  a  very  fierce,  wild  look.  We  stood  watch- 
ing them  for  some  minutes. 

Presently  the  old  one  rose  from  the  rock^  stretched,  and  after  sharpening 
her  claws  fn  a  log  which  had  fallen  down  the  side,  much  after  the  manner 
of  a  house-cat,  went  up  the  rocks  at  a  few  springs  and  disappeared  in  the 
bushes  at  the  top. 

^  Gone  off  after  game,'^  said  Rod 

''  Wish  we  could  catch  those  cubs  ! "  exclaimed  Jed.  ^  Don't  believe  but 
that  we  could,  now  the  old  one 's  gone." 

^  But  they  're  up  as  much  as  sixty  feet  above  the  water,"  said  I,  ^  and 
it 's  very  steep." 

*^  O,  we  could  clamber  up  there  somehow,  I  guess,"  said  Jed. 

^  Bet  you  they  would  scratch  some,"  remarked  Rod.  "  How  could  we 
manage  the  little  tiger-cats  ?  " 

<"  Bag  them,"  said  Jed. 

«  Where 's  the  bag  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Might  take  one  of  our  blankets,"  suggested  Rod. 

We  had  a  '*  dam-needle  "  and  a  ball  of  twine  with  us,  and,  taking  long 
stitches,  we  soon  sewed  up  one  of  the  blankets  in  the  form  of  a  sack. 

^  Now  let 's  paddle  over  still,"  said  Rod,  ^<so  as  to  surprise  them." 

^'But  it  won't  do  to  leave  the  chowder  alone,"  said  I.  "Might  catch 
on  and  spoiL" 

It  was  plain  that  one  of  us  miost  stiqr  to  see  to  that ;  yet  we  all  wanted  to 
go  cat-hunting. 

<'  We  '11  draw  lots,"  said  Rod,  at  last    "<  That  '11  setUe  it" 

The  little  sticks  were  prepared.  Jed  got  the  "  short  one,"  and,  making  a 
wry  fiice,  turned  to  give  the  chowder  a  stir. 

"  You  can  watch  us  with  the  glass,"  said  Rod,  as  he  and  I  got  into  the 
«  dugout,"  as  we  called  our  canoe.  Standing  up  in  the  stem,  Rod  '*  sculled  " 
quietly,  while  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  little  savages  up  among  the  rocks.  They 
did  n't  notice  us ;  we  came  silently  up  beneath  them,  and,  getting  out,  pulled 
the  canoe  up  between  two  mossy  rocks. 

The  side  of  the  crag  was  very  steep,  —  so  steep  that  after  landing  at  the 
foot  of  it  we  could  n't  see  the  game,  whatever  it  was. 

We  did  n't  try  to  take  up  the  gun,  but  left  it  in  the  canoe.    The  bag  Rod 
slung  over  his  shoulder ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  crevices  and  clefts, 
we  clambered  up,  making  as  little  noise  as  we  could.  After  getting  up  pretty 
high,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  we  turned  to  look  about    We  could  see  Jed  on  the . 
shore  opposite,  with  the  glass  at  his  eye.    We  waved  the  bag  at  him. 
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^  They  're  there  ! "  came  in  distant  accents.  ^  Lying  in  the  sun  I  Only 
a  few  feet  above  you  I " 

Reusing  ourselves  cautiously  up,  we  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  roclcy 
shelfl  Sure  enough !  there  they  lay,  ivith  their  eyes  shut,  purring  in  the 
sunshine.    Fierce-looking  little  chaps,  with  great  round  heads  1 

^  How  are  we  to  get  'em  into  the  bag  ?  "  whispered  Rod. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  opened  his  great  drowsy  eyes,  saw  our  heads,  and 
quick  as  a  wink  leaped  up  with  a  great  spit  How  his  drowsy  eyes  changed 
and  glared !  That  waked  the  others ;  and  they  all  jumped  to  their  feet 
Up  went  their  backs,  and  such  a  spitting  I  Two  of  them  darted  into  a 
crevice  between  the  rocks,  and  the  other  scrambled  off,  out  of  sight  some- 
where, quick  as  thought 

'<  We  11  have  the  two  that  ran  into  the  hole !  ^  shouted  Rod,  throwing 
up  the  bag  and  then  climbing  on  to  the  shelf.  I  got  up  after  him.  The 
crevice  seemed  to  lead  into  a  little  den  behind  one  of  the  large  loose  stones. 
Another  chink  from  above  also  led  down  into  it  We  coold  see  the  little 
chaps  shrinking  back  in  the  darkest  part,  their  pale,  silvery  eyes  glowing 
and  flashing. 

^  Just  hear  'em  spit ! "  cried  Rod,  punching  into  the  chink  with  a  dry 
mullein-stalk.  "  Tell  you  how  we  'U  manage  them.  You  hold  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  over  the  crevice,  and  1 11  get  up  on  the  rocks  and  podge  'em 
out ! "    (Podge  is  no  verb ;  I  've  told  Rod  so  a  dozen  times.) 

But  the  moment  he  began  to  punch  them  there  was  music,  I  assure  yon. 
Such  a  ^  wowling  "  and  snarling !  Suddenly  we  heard  Jed's  voice  again, 
above  the  uproar,  shouting,  excitedly,  ''Look  out,  Rodl  Look  out,  Kit! 
Look  up!" 

And  at  the  same  instant  a  raspy  growl  broke  on  our  ears. 

"  The  old  one !  The  old  one  I "  screamed  Jed  from  the  other  shore. 
There  was  a  great  scratching  and  clawing  on  the  rocks  above.  Dropping 
the  bag,  I  swung  over  the  shelf  and  slid  down  among  the  rough  stones, 
barking  my  hands  and  grazing  my  knees,  —  Rod  after  me.  'T  was  a  wonder 
we  did  n't  break  our  necks.  There  was  a  quick  pounce  upon  the  shelf 
above,  and  looking  up  we  saw  a  fierce  cat-head  glaring  down.  My  hair 
fsdrly  rose  up.  I  expected  the  old  brute  wouM  spring  down  at  us.  Rod's 
hat  came  rolling  past  me.  I  caught  biy  foot  in  a  crevice  and  left  one  of 
my  boots. 

Bringing  up  at  the  water's  edge  we  jumped  into  the  dugout,  caught 
up  the  paddles,  and  shoved  hastily  out,  hearing  a  great  guf&w  from  Jed,  who 
seemed  mightily  amused  at  what,  from  his  point  of  view,  might  look  like  a 
joke,  perhaps,  though  we  could  n't  quite  see  it  so.  Getting  out  a  few  rods, 
we  hauled  up  to  reconnoitre.  The  mother-cat  was  still  standing  on  the 
ledge  above,  an  ugly.looking  beast,  switching  her  tail  in  a  restless,  wrathfill 
way,  and  the  little  ones  were  peeping  out  from  the  crevice. 

"  Moses  !  was  n't  that  a  touch  and  a  go ! "  muttered  Rod,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  ^  Expected  the  old  varmint  would  be  sucking  at  my  throat  before 
this  time !    Our  turn  now,"  taking  up  the  gun.    '*  We  '11  try  Jed's  bear- 
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charge.      The  nigfit  before  we  bad  beard  something  roand  oar  camp ;  and 
Jed  had  loaded  the  gan,  putting  in  what  he  called  a  **  bear-charge." 

Taking  aim  over  the  aide  of  the  canoe.  Rod  fired.  We  heard  the  shoe 
rattle  on  the  rocks.  The  little  wheips  dired  into  the  crevice  again ;  bat  the 
^old  one  "  screeched,  and,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  came  down  to  the 
water.  We  thought  at  first  she  meant  to  swim  out  after  us,  and  caoght 
op  the  paddles  again.  We  did  n't  care  to  be  boarded.  Our  dugout  was 
a  round-bottomed  concern,  made  from  a  pine  log,  which  rolled  and  tipped 
so  easily  in  the  water,  that  we  always  had  to  sit  pretty  straight  to  keep 
from  whopping  over  in  it 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  that  distaste  which  all  animals  of  the  cat  kind 
have  for  water,  —  at  any  rate  the  beast  did  n't  conclude  to  swim  for  us,  but 
ran  up  and  down  along  the  rocks,  growling  and  glancing  from  us  up  to  the 
baby<at8,  which  were  peeping  down  from  the  shel£ 

Meanwhile  Rod  was  reloading  the  gun. 

"  Put  in  enough  to  do  something  this  time,'*  said  I.  ^Double  the  bear- 
charge." 

'<  I  '11  see  to  that,"  said  Rod,  taming  in  a  dozen  buck-shot  "  Don't  be- 
lieve she ')!  venture  into  the  water,"  lying  down  in  the  bottom  to  take  aim 
out  of  the  stern.    ''  Back  the  canoe  up  nearer." 

I  eased  the  dugout  back  within  five  or  six  rods  of  the  ugly  old  beast, 
that  now  crouched  eying  us  from  a  great  rock  which  jutted  out  into  the 
water. 

<<  A  little  nearer  I "  whispered  Rod 

I  let  it  float  back  a  few  yards  farther. 

^  That  '11  do.  Hold  still ! "  and.  he  blazed  away,  the  gun  making  a 
tremendous  report  and  giving  such  a  kick  that  the  canoe  jumped  ahead  in 
the  water.  The  creature  sprang  up  with  another  screech,  then  crouched 
among  the  rocks  again.  So  we  began  loading  and  firing, — once,  twice, — 
but  there  was  no  motion. 

'^  Dead,  I  know,"  said  Rod.    '^  Must  be  dead.    Let 's  push  up." 

Coming  near,  we  saw  that  the  fierce  eyes  were  set  and  motionless  ;  and  a 
little  rill  of  blood  was  trickling  down  on  the  rock.    We  pushed  up  close. 

*'  AH  right  1 "  said  Rod,  giving  the  carcass  a  poke  with  the  gun-barreL 
'*  The  old  cat 's  quiet  Now  for  the  kittens !  "  Landing,  we  again  clam- 
bered up  to  the  ledge.  The  little  whelps  were  still  in  the  crevice;  and 
readjusting  the  bag,  which  lay  where  I  had  dropped  it,  we  managed,  after  a 
great  deal  of  punching  and  spitting,  to  get  them  out  and  into  it  And  then 
the  way  ihty  yawled  zxid,  bobbed  about  inside  was  puzzling,  to  say  the  least ! 
We  contrived  to  get  down  with  them,  though  ;  and  stowing  the  sack  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  I  undertook  to  hold  them  down.  Had  a  "  stint "  of  it 
too ;  for  they  could  see  my  hands  and  kept  striking  their  claws  out  through 
the  bag. 

Rod  now  cut  a  stout  hazel  withe,  and,  twisting  one  end  of  it  around  the 
old  cat's  neck,  pulled  the  carcass  down  into  the  water.  Then  hitching  the 
other  end  of  the  withe  to  the  stern,  we  paddled  across,  with  the  whelps  in 
the  bag  and  the  old  one  in  tow. 
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Jed  had  seen  the  whole  thing  through  the  glass  plain  enough ;  but  he 
could  n't  quite  keep  his  hands  off  the  bag,  though  we  told  him  he  'd  better, 
and  got  a  jolly  scratch. 

What  to  do  with  them  was  the  next  question.  The  old  one  we  skinned,  — 
made  a  rather  awkward  job  of  it,  —  and  hung  the  hide  over  a  limb  to  dry. 
We  meant  to  stuff  it  for  a  specimen  ;  we  had  killed  her  for  that  Though 
here  I  may  add  that  a  few  nights  after  some  wild  creature,  a  fox  most  likely, 
got  it  down  and  carried  it  off  But  the  whelps  we  wanted  to  keep  and  take 
home  with  us.  So  we  made  a  pen,  about  six  feet  square,  by  driving  strong 
stakes  into  the  ground  close  together,  and  covering  it  over  with  poles, 
putting  on  stones  to  hold  them  down.  They  tore  round  amazingly  when 
we  first  let  them  out  of  the  bag  into  it 

We  fed  them  on  hares,  for  which,  after  getting  over  their  first  fright,  they 
showed  a  most  inordinate  appetite. 

I  may  as  well  tell  what  became  of  them.  When  we  went  down  home, 
four  days  after,  we  got  them  out  of  the  pen  and  into  the  bag  again,  and, 
slinging  it  across  a  pole  between  us,  took  them  along.  Getting  down  to 
the  *'  cleared  land  "  the  second  night  after  leaving  the  lake,  we  stopped  at  a 
£u'm-house. 

"  No  need  of  telling  the  folks  what  we  Ve  got  here  in  the  bag,"  said  Rod, 
as  we  came  near  the  house.  *'  They  'U  be  wanting  to  get  them  out  to  fool 
with  them." 

So  we  wrapped  our  other  two  blankets  around  the  bag,  and  after  going 
in  set  the  whole  thing  away  as  our  baggage,  in  what  we  thought  was  a  sort 
of  "  back-room,"  or  storeroom,  though  there  was  a  bed  in  it 

Well,  along  in  the  night  there  was  an  awful  outcry  and  noise  I  The 
"back-room  "  turned  out  to  be  the  bedroom  of  the  good  man  and  his  wife. 
And  getting  uneasy,  from  being  wrapped  up  so  closely,  perhaps,  the  young 
wild-cats  had  dug  out,  and  went  tearing  around  the  room,  scaring  the  old 
woman  almost  into  fits.  We  mistrusted  what  was  up,  and  ran  down  to 
explain  matters.  But  the  man  had  killed  both  of  them  with  his  axe.  And 
such  a  "  setting  up "  as  we  got  I  The  lady  was  for  turning  us  out  of 
doors,  at  first,  but  finally  calmed  down  a  little,  and  let  us  stay  till  morning. 
I  expect  she  *11  always  owe  us  a  grudge,  though. 

Persons  we  've  told  the  story  to  say  they  must  have  been  wild-cats  (the 
Bay  Lynx).  But  they  did  n't  answer  very  well  to  the  printed  descriptions 
of  that  animal.  Their  tails  were  longer,  and  the  old  one  was  larger. 
If  they  were  n*t  wild-cats,  what  were  they  ?    I  don't  know. 

C.  A,  Stephens, 
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THE   BIRD    IN   THE    RAIN. 

SWEET  little  bird,  in  the  summer  rain, 
Out  in  the  apple-tree  down  in  the  lane, 
Tell  me  the  story  over  again,—- 
Sweet  little  bird,  in  the  summer  rain! 

In  the  summer  rain,  under  the  lee 
Of  the  dripping  leaves  of  the  old  apple-tree, 
Why  so  merry?  say  what  can  it  be? 
Chirp  and  twitter  and  tell  it  to  me. 

Gay  little  robin,'  where  is  your  mate  ? 
Do  you  watch  for  him  by  the  garden  gate? 
Does  your  bird  heart  wonder  he  tarries  so  late 
In  the  summer  rain,  as  you  sing  and  wait? 

Sing,  little  robin,  all  red  and  brown ! 
Sing,  though  the  heavens  above  you  frown; 
Sing,  though  the  rain  is  coming  down. 
Sweet  little  robin,  all  red  and  brown ! 

Your  mate  will  come,  the  gay  little  rover. 

By  and  by  when  the  rain  is  over, 

And  the  sun  drinks  the  rain-drops  off  the  clover, 

And  your  little  red  coat  wet  all  over. 

The  rain  is  over,  the  light  shines  through 
The  rifting  clouds,  the  sky  is  blue ; 
The  joy  of  an  earth  by  the  rain  made  new. 
Sweet  little  bird,  is  waiting  for  you. 

We,  as  the  bird  in  the  summer  rain, 

In  life's  sorrow  and  in  its  pain. 

Clad  for  the  joys  that  will  come  again. 

Should  sing  as  the  bird  in  the  summer  rain. 

Not  long  will  it  be  ere  the  light  shine  through, 
The  storm  be  over,  the  sky  be  blue, 
And  the  joy  of  a  life  all  fresh  and  new 
Out  of  sorrow  will  come  to  you. 

Margaret  Mason, 
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ON   STILTS. 

THE  best  stilts  are  made  to  fasten  firmly  to  the  leg,  leaving  the  hands 
and  arms  free.  The  footpiece  should  be  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  —  or  even  higher,  according  to  the  aspirations  of  the  walker,  —  and 
the  upright  piece  should  extend  far  enough  above  that  to  reach  the  knee, 
just  below  which  it  ia^  to  be  lashed  Skill  is  required,  however,  to  walk 
safely  on  such  a  pair,  and  a  fall  with  tliem  is  dangerous. 

A  very  good  pair  to  practise  upon  can  be  made  in  half  an  hour  by  any 
school-boy  who  has  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  at  hand.  Choose 
for  your  standards,  or  upright  pieces,  two  plain,  straight  strips  of  wood 
strong  enough  to  bear  your  weight  and  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  tops 
of  your  shoulders  after  you  are  mounted.  For  stilts  to  learn  on,  the  foot- 
piece  should  not  be  more  than  fourteen  inches  from  the  ground,  or  even 
less  for  a  small  boy,  —  for  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  step  on  and  off  a 
good  many  times  before  you  have  learned  to  walk  securely.  The  footpiece 
is  nailed  or  screwed  to  the  standard,  from  which  it  projects  at  right-angles, 
on  the  inner  side,  just  far  enough  to  form  a  comfortable  rest  for  the  foot 
It  should  also  be  supported  by  a  brace  on  the  under  side. 

The  implement  I  have  described  was  known  to  nearly  every  lad  in 
America  a  few  years  ago ;  but  of  late  stilts  seem  to  have  gone  quite  out 
of  foshion  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  surprised  at  this,  since  they 
afford  a  really  fascinating  exercise  to  alternate  with  base-ball,  kites,  and 
marbles,  and  can  be  mastered  by  every  owner  of  a  good  pair  of  legs,  ham- 
mer and  nails,  and  a  jack-knife. 

Your  stilts  completed,  the  next  thing  is  to  mount  them.  Rest  the  ends 
on  the  ground,  grasping  the  handles  in  a  manner  to  bring  them  behind 
the  shoulders ;  set  your  left  foot  in  its  place  and  spring  up,  bringing  the 
right  foot  to  its  place  while  you  are  in  the  air ;  at  the  same  time  hold  the 
standards  close  to  your  shoulders,  under  your  arms  and  partly  encircled 
by  them,  with  the  hands  near  the  hips,  pressing  forwards.  It  will  take  you 
some  time  to  learn  to  perform  this  little  feat  and  remain  mounted  until  you 
are  prepared  to  take  a  step.  Once  well  poised  on  your  stilts,  you  will  find 
it  easy  to  keep  your  balance  as  you  walk,  but  not  so  easy  to  stand  stilL 

Of  course  you  will  choose  hard,  smooth  ground  for  your  first  exercise. 
Afterwards  you  may  lengthen  your  stilts,  cross  brooks,  and  step  over  fences. 

To  become  a  good  ^  stiltist  ^  one  must  have  courage  and  a  pretty  large 
''organ  of  weight"  It  brings  into  play  much  the  same  faculties  that  skat- 
ing does.  If  you  wear  stilts  made  £ist  to  your  legs,  you  will  be  a  skilful 
walker  if  you  can  trust  yourself  upon  them  without  carrying  a  pole.  Your 
arms  set  at  liberty,  you  will  find  a  long  light  pole  wonderfully  convenient 
in  fording  streams,  passing  rough  places,  or  resting,  when  you  wish  to  stand 
stiU. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  streams  have  brought  stilts 
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very  much  into  use  in  some  countries.  On  the  "  Landes  "  of  Gascony,  in 
France,  they  are  about  as  common  as  shoes.  Over  those  broad,  marshy 
and  sandy  plains  the  shepherd  goes  stalking  on  high  stilts,  which  not  only 
enable  him  to  pass  the  deep  pools  and  wet  places  in  his  way,  but  also  to 
overlook  his  flocks  feeding  among  the  low,  thorny  shrubs  and  brushwood 
with  which  the  region  is  partly  covered.  He  mounts  his  stilts,  from  the 
roof  of  his  house  or  his  stable  roof,  early  in  the  morning,  and  does  not 
quit  them  until  night  They  are  made  fast,  not  at  the  knee,  but  at  the 
thigh,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  legs  to  move  freely.  He  carries  a  long 
pole,  which  serves  several  purposes.  It  is  his  shepherd's  crook ;  and  with 
it  he  steadies  his  steps  when  necessary,  supports  himself  when  he  wishes 
to  rest,  eases  his  descent  to  the  ground  when  he  wishes  to  lie  down  or  sit, 
and  gets  up  again  at  pleasure.  Thus  lifted  above  the  earth,  he  goes  striding 
like  an  immensely  tall,  thin-legged  giant,  over  hedges  and  ditches  and 
bushes,  with  perfect  ease  and  security,  and  sometimes  running  with  remark- 
able speed,  like  some  grotesque,  half-human  crane. 

Races  on  stilts  are  a  favorite  pastime  in  Gascony,  and  other  countries 
of  the  South  of  France. 

The  people  of  Namur,  in  Belgium,  became  early  femous  for  their  use  of 
stilts,  in  consequence  of  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
which  periodically  flooded  the  city  streets.  In  the  seasons  of  high  water 
men  and  women  stepped  out  of  their  windows,  going  about  their  business 
and  making  calls,  on  stilts.  These,  introduced  at  first  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, at  length  became  a  source  of  amusement,  and  made  Namur  famous 
for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  games  on  record. 

This  was  the  battle  on  stilts.  The  city  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
called  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  —  like  those  of 
many  another  town  in  our  own  day  —  were  constantly  at  strife  with  each 
other.  Their  feuds  were  of  a  good-natured  sort,  however,  though  they 
sometimes  resulted  in  some  pretty  rough  sport. 

The  Namurois  were  fond  of  games ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
the  stilt-fight,  introduced  nobody  knows  when,  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity.  The  combatants,  five  or  six  hundred  in  number,  divided  into 
two  bands,  regularly  officered,  and  distinguished  by  the  colors  of  their 
costumes,  advanced  upon  each  other  in  the  public  square,  mounted  on 
stilts  four  feet  high.  They  were  unarmed ;  but  wrestling  and  kicking  and 
thrusting  with  the  stilt-leg  —  sometimes  a  dangerous  weapon  —  were  allow- 
able. The  battle  began  with  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  the  armies 
were  led  with  gay  banners.  Women  followed  their  lovers,  brothers,  and 
husbands  to  the  fight,  their  mission  being  to  encourage  and  cheer  them  on 
by  their  presence,  to  support  the  falling,  and  to  assist  the  wounded  from 
the  field. 

These  battles  lasted  an  hour  or  two,  or  longer,  the  combatants  often 
fighting  with  great  spirit  and  determination.  Marshall  Saxe,  who,  in  1748, 
witnessed  one  of  these  encounters,  said  of  it,  "  If  two  armies  engac^d 
showed  as  much  valor  as  the  youths  of  Namur,  it  would  not  be  merely  a 
battle,  but  a  butchery." 
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Once  when  tlie  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  passed  through  Belginm,  the 
Governor  of  Kamur  promised  that  he  should  see  a  battle  in  which  "  the 
warriors  would  fight  neither  on  foot  nor  on  horseback,"  and  got  up  a  stilt- 
combat  for  his  entertainment  The  Archduke  was  so  much  delighted  that 
he  at  once  exempted  the  Namurois  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  beer,  — 
a  privilege  which  they  enjoy,  I  think,  to  this  day. 


In  conclusion  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Yankee  who  crossed 
the  rapids  of  Niagara  on  stilts  a  few  years  ago,  —  after  all,  the  most  daring 
feat  of  sttlt-walking  of  which  we  have  any  account 

Georgt  Atpenwall. 


TOY'S  WEDDING. 

*'T^OV,'.'  I  Siud,  eomii^;  suddenly  upon  that  Indian  oi  he  lay  day-dreaming  and 
J.    sheep-watching  down  by  Silver  Creek,  —  "  Toy,  may  n't  Hi  and  I  go  T  " 

"Where  alt" 

"'At'  the  wedding,  to  be  lure." 

"Uml  Miss  Do  go  EM  InjQns  tie!  One  pale-ftce;  many  red-skins — like  so," 
Toy  laid,  picking  a  imall  white  daisy  and  holding  it  up  beside  a  "  burning  bosh  " 
that  hung  over  the  water  crowded  with  scarlet  blossoms. 

The  timile  appalled  me  a  little;  but  calling  courage  to  aid,  I  said,  "Toy  11  Uke 
care  of  Miss  Do  —  ftulhful  fellow,  nice  Indian,  clever  Toy  I " 

Toy  enjoys  praise,  lo  I  always  do  the  job  up  "  brown  "  when  1  undertake  it. 

"Misi  Dosleeponbufiiklol" 

"Yes." 

"Eat  Injun  podget" 

"  No,  1 11  carry  my  own  victuals." 

"  Humph  I  make  red-skins  mad,  grunt,  scowl" 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  I  studied  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  tremulously,  "Toy 
—  do  you  think  —  Ihey  11  —  cook  a  dc^ ! " 

Disgust  swept  over  Toy's  bee.  "  Ugh  I  Kttw  Injun  eat  dog.  Osowa  Fox  Injan. 
Kaw  nasty.     Foi  clean." 

I  decided  to  go. 

Very  much  of  my  wedding  finery  was  borrowed.  A  retired  charade  actress  in 
Ottawa  lent  me  a  profusion  of  mtigniRcent  jewels,  —  diamonds,  amethysts,  emeralds, 
and  rubies.  (You  would  n't  rob  them  of  thdr  splendor  by  hinting  at  colored  glass 
beads?)  My  dress  was  gold-coiored  satin  (or  was  it  sarcenet!)  trimmed  with  ermine 
{which  might  have  been  Canton  tiarmel  turned  wrong  side  out,  and  sprinkled  with 
tmut  spots).  I  wore  my  hair  in  curl-papers  and  dresmed  of  pinching  bugs  for  three 
Mgbts  in  mccession. 

Osowa'a  present,  — you  never  coutd  imagine  what  that  wast  —  strings  of  tiny  ivory 
bells  made  to  order,  for  neck  and  wrists  and  ankles.  Toy  gave  an  Indian  deligfat- 
vboopwben  I-strong  myself  with  Osowa's  bells,  and  danced  up  and  down  the  garden 
walk,  singing  that  funny  old  nursery  rhyme :  — 

"  With  ringa  dn  her  fiugen 
Anil  belli  on  htr  toe^ 
She  iluU  hive  miuic 
Wherever  At  isn." 

Fox  Village,  where  Osowa  lived,  was  many  miles  away.  We  went  pony-back, 
amving  early  in  the  afternoon.     The  approach  of  the  brid^room  was  announced 
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by  a  signal  whoop,  let  off  by  seyeral  young  Indians  who  were  ''picketed  out"  in 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  to  perform  the  office  of  heralds,  I  suppose. 

On  receiving  a  warning  gesture  from  Toy,  I  fell  squawishly  behind,  while  he 
entered  the  village  to  the  variations  of  *'  Hail,  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  executed 
upon  natl-kegs,  kettle-drums,  squash-rattles,  and  willow  toots. 

Osowa,  the  bride  elect,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  squaws,  was  packing  wood  1 
when  her  conquering  hero  came ;  erecting  a  funeral  pyre,  it  seemed,  upon  the  prairie 
where  the  wedding  festivities  were  to  be  held.  Was  burning  at  the  stake  to  be  a 
part  of  the  mysterious  ceremony  t    I  could  only  wut  to  discover. 

It  was  a  novel  reception  truly.  I  watched  the  little  squaw  with  curious  eyes,  if, 
perchance,  I  might  detect  shy,  welcoming  glances  stealing  out  at  Toy  from  among 
the  fagots  clustering  round  her  head  and  neck  and  shoulders ;  but  Osowa  marched 
steadily  onward  and  deposited  her  burden  on  the  funeral  pyre,  while  all  Toy*s  ogling 
turned  to  no  account     Was  n't  she  a  shy  coquette  ? 

During  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the  squaws,  excepting  Osowa,  hoed  com,  while 
the  braves  anticipated  the  coming  event  of  the  evening  by  playing  games,  performing 
feats,  indulging  in  sham  fights,  and  creating  a  general  fracas  throughout  the  village. 

Toy  introduced  me  to  Osowa,  and  acted  as  interpreter  a  little  while,  then  betook 
himself  to  "shinnying"  with  the  braves,  while  Osowa  and  I  played  deer  buttons  in 
the  wigwam.  Poor  Toy  would  have  given  much  to  stay  with  Osowa,  I  knew  right 
well,  but  "big  Injun"  must  not  sacrifice  pomposity  by  sitting  down  in  a  wigwam 
and  playing  deer  buttons  with  two  squaws. 

Osowa  and  I  did  n*t  have  a  very- sociable  time  that  afternoon.  All  we  said  to  each 
other  was  *'  Um,"  and  **  Oo,"  and  "  Ugh,"  etc.  When  I  won  the  game  Osowa  gave 
such  savage  grunts  I  did  n't  dare  try  to  beat  again,  and  when  she  found  herself  the 
winner  eveiy  time  she  would  n't  play  any  more,  but  threw  away  the  buttons  with  a 
contemptuous  toss  that  was  very  trying  to  my  temper.  ^ 

Then  Osowa  showed  me  lots  of  Indian  relics,  collected  by  her  father,  who  was  a 
£unous  hunter.  Toy  had  told  me ;  but  she  eyed  me  all  the  time  I  was  examining 
them  as  if  she  th6ught  me  a  professional  buxglar.  But  Osowa  was  a  model  hostess 
for  a  squaw,  no  doubt 

The  wedding  festivities  b^an  directly  after  starlight  The  braves,  resplendent 
in  toggery,  assembled  in  a  crowd  before  the  funeral  pyre,  with  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands.  The  pyre  was  kindled,  the  musical  instruments  attuned  themselves,  and 
-»  astonishment  awaited  me.  Osowa  walked  forth  supported — surely  not  by  Toy, 
our  almost  civilized  shepherd-boy,  who^  clad  in  a  suit  of  decent  jeans,  had  escorted  me 
to  Fox  Village  that  very  afternoon  1  Toy  had  been  spirited  into  a  wild  Indian,  kirtled 
with  scarlet,  kilted  with  yellow,  and  pantaletted  with  green ;  strung  with  wampum, 
bestuck  with  feathers,  bedaubed  with  paint,  and  alive  with  toad -squash  rattlers. 

O,  the  veriest  savage  that  ever  flourished  a  tomahawk  flaunted  no  more  finery 
than  did  our  Toy  upon  his  wedding  night. 

Osowa  wore  deerskin  moccasins  worked  with  porcupine-quills,  red  pantalets  em- 
broidered with  white  and  blue  beads,  a  green  kirtle  trimmed  with  pink  and  blue 
fringe  and  more  beads,  a  red  mantle,  and  a  head-gear,  —  I  could  n't  describe  that 
head-gear  even  if  I  were  *'  interviewed  "  for  the  especial  purpose. 

Osowa  would  not  have  been  a  beauty  everywhere.  In  a  velvet  carpeted  parlor 
beneath  a  glittering  chandelier,  arrayed  in  snowy  muslin,  and  crowned  with  orange- 
blossoms,  the  fiiir-haired  "  pale-face  "  would  quite  eclipse  the  dusky  Indian  maid. 
But  Osowa  stood  upon  the  dark  green  prairie  turf,  beneath  the  clustering  stars  of 
heaven*    Over  her  fantastic  dress  the  tordies  threw  red  lights  with  fanciful  effect 
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"And  as  her  dieek  floalMd  thraosh  iti  oUto  hunt. 
As  her  bbidk  treaaes  to  the  night  wind  flew/ 


tf 


I  thought  her  picturesquely  beautifuL 

They  did  n't  bum  Toy  and  Osowa  at  the  stake.  The  funeral  pyre  proved  a  bon- 
fire, arotmd  which  danced  the  braves  to  the  music  of  a  bowl  executed  by  the  squaws 
who  sat  on  the  ground  in  the  rear.  They  howled  and  danced  to  pass  away  the  time 
while  Toy  and  Osowa  were  sitting  back  to  back  under  a  blanket  stretched  upon 
four  poles.  They  sat  there  a  long  time.  Authority  says  it  was  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  congenial  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  n't  found  that  out  already,  and  as 
if  sitting  back  to  back  would  assist  in  the  discovery  I 

At  exactly  what  point  Toy  and  Osowa  became  husband  and  wife  I  am  unable  to 
state.  Was  it  when  they  crawled  out  from  under  the  blanket,  or  jumped  over  a 
pole,  or  joined  their  little  fingers,  or  chased  each  other  with  fire-brands?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  were  married  before  they  threw  the  fire-brands.  Folks  gen- 
ially are,  I  believe. 

The  savage  who  represented  Toy  did  not  deign  to  notice  me  during  the  most  of 
the  evening.  No  one  did ;  and  I  sat  upon  a  stump,  feeling,  like  many  another  disap- 
pointed belle  (?),  that  all  my  fiiss  and  finery  would  turn  to  no  account  By  and  by 
strange  feelings  began  to  take  possession  of  me.  Osowa's  mother,  in  whose  care  I 
had  been  placed,  had  deserted  me.  My  friendly  Toy  had  been  metamorphosed  into 
a  wild  Indian,  having  no  recognition  for  his  *'  pale-faced  "  charge.  The  Indian  drum 
called  weird  responses  from  the  forest  reaches  that  skirted  the  prairie.  Savage, 
painted  faces  gleamed  round  me  in  the  flickering  firelight  Fantastic  forms  glided 
to  and  fro  to  the  music  of  a  monotonous  chant  Wild  terror  seized  me ;  and  I  might 
have  fled  screaming  over  the  prairie,  had  not  Toy's  voice  dissolved  the  speU. 

"Big  Injun  dance  with  little  pale-face." 

I  could  have  hugged  the  hideous-looking  fellow  for  very  joy  at  hearing  his  familiar 
voice.  Yes,  there  was  Toy,  and  with  him  the  very  biggest  Indian  that  ever  danced, 
I  'm  sure.  Toy  acted  as  interpreter  for  his  companion,  who  could  only  say  "  Quache- 
taquo  !  "  and  point  to  the  delighted  squaws  whom  the  braves  were  leading  forward 
to  join  in  the  final  dance.  A  look  from  Toy  admonished  me.  I  rose  and  gave  my 
hand  to  '*big  Injun,"  who  led  me  out  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  about 
to  join  in  a  demoniac  orgy. 

That  final  dance  !  It  was  not  a  round  dance,  or  a  long  dance ;  it  was  not  a  Scotch 
reel,  or  the  German ;  it  was  the  Indian^  and  nothmg  else.  The  drums  beat,  the 
fifes  tooted,  the  fire  crackled,  and  the  squaws  howled.  I  could  n't  hear  whether  I 
howled  or  not,  for  "  big  Injun's  "  deer-hoof  knee  rattlers  were  (nearly)  on  a  level  with 
my  ears.  I  might  have  danced  on  rattlesnakes  with  unconscious  feet  "  Big  Injun  " 
dragged  me  here,  and  shoved  me  there,  and  shook  me  up,  and  pounded  me  down  ; 
but  I  clung  to  him  like  a  dutiful  partner  until  I  found  myself  reseated  on  the  stump 
with  Toy  and  Osowa  standing  before  me,  the  former  showering  compliments  upon 
my  bewildered  head. 

**Miss  Do  hop  high,  jump  quick,  scrabble  fast  Pale-face  out-kick  redsldn." 
(Gracefiil  dancers  are  requested  to  study  that  compliment) 

Osowa  rubbed  her  hands  vigorously  together  and  exclaimed,  **  Jenchenopostaqda- 
owehgo  ka  que  ! "  after  which  I  got  off  frctn  the  stump  inmiediately  and  stood  erect 
with  a  distinguished  air. 

Then  came  the  wedding  feast  A  deer  —  dogs  don't  have  horns  —  was  roasted 
whole,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  game  were  plunged  into  the  ashes,  feathers  and  — 
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all.     Indian  podge  prevtuled.     But  it  tasted  good.     Toy  and  Osowa  and  I  all  ate 

with  the  same  spoon,  they  very  politely  giving  me  the  first  dip.     A  slice  of  deer  was 

served  up  to  me  on  a  picked  stick ;  and  I  had  the  offer  of  an  unpicked  grouse,  which 

I  did  n't  accept 

•  •  •  • 

I  hope  Toy  will  never  get  divorced  and  married  over  again,  for  I  should  feel  in 

duty  bound  to  to  to  the  wedding. 

TTieodora, 
Praixib  Gsovs,  Kanaai.  

THE  "BARBAGIANNO." 

••  I  SAY,  Will  I  There  must  be  ghosts  or  robbers  or  something  in  the  trunk-room. 
Oh  !  there 's  been  an  awful  noise  going  on  there,  and  I  'm  so  scared  I  There  it  is 
again  now !    Listen  I " 

It  was  my  little  brother  Tommy,  who  was  standing  by  my  bedside,  shaking  with 
cold  and  fear  ;  having  succeeded,  by  dint  of  divers  well-directed  thumps,  in  awaking 
me  from  a  sound  sleep,  one  dark  winter  morning,  at  about  half  past  four  o'clock. 

I  did  listen,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  sounds 
issuing  from  the  room  adjoining  ours  (called  the  trunk-room,  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining all  our  luggage),  something  like  the  hushed  tread  of  a  man  endeavoring  to 
walk  softly,  with  at  intervals  a  sort  of  prolonged  groan.  We  were  then  living  in  an 
old-fashioned  villa  near  Florence,  in  Italy,  and  the  chambers  which  Tommy  and  my- 
self occupied  were  the  only  bedrooms  on  the  third  story,  so  ihat  we  were  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  — a  circumstance  which  did  not  at  all  tend  to 
allay  our  fears. 

To  say  that  I  was  frightened  would  be  a  mild  expression.  I  was  almost  paralyzed 
with  fear ;  a  cold  sweat  overspread  my  body,  and  I  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

"  Let 's  ran  down  staire  and  see  if  the  cook 's  up,'*  whispered  Tommy,  in  a  voice 
which  clearly  indicated  that  he  was  even  more  scared  than  myselC 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  We  immediately  flew  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
kitchen,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  two  ghosts  in  our  white  night-shirts  and  whiter 
faces.  Our  servants  were  very  early  risers,  so  that  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  Beppe  the  cook  and  Maria  the  chambermaid  were  both  up  and  dressed. 

''O  Beppe!''  we  exclaimed  in  a  breath,  ^there's  robbers  in  the  tnmk-room  I 
Come  up,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! " 

The  cook  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  on  beholding  us:  ** Diamine !^^  he  ex- 
claimed, **  I  guess  it 's  a  rat  that 's  scared  them.     Go  back  to  bed,  children  ! " 

But  we  were  determined  not  to  do  so,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly  that  at  last  he 
consented  to  go  up  stairs  and  examine  the  trunk-room.  Shouldering  a  broomstick, 
he  bade  Maria  bring  the  candle.  We  then  proceeded  cautiously  up  stairs  and  were 
soon  at  the  door  of  the  trunk-room.  The  mysterious  noises  were  going  on  as  loud  as 
ever.     We  all  held  our  breath  to  listen.     Beppe  first  broke  the  silence.  , 

**  Per  Bacco  \ "  he  muttered,  " it 's  no  rat" 

For  a  moment  be  seemed  undecided  whether  to  turn  back  or  n6t,  but  a  fear  of 
ridicule  overcame  him,  and,  opening  the  door,  he  stepped  in,  followed  by  us.  The 
noises  immediately  ceased.  Thero  was  no  one  in  the  room.  We  searched,  but  found 
nothing.     Everything  was  in  its  right  place. 

'*  I  knew  it  was  a  rat  I "  said  Beppe,  with  a  forced  laugh ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
affected  calmness,  he  was  manifestly  ill  at  ease. 
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Why/'  said  Maria,  all  of  a  sudden,  placing  her  candle  upon  one  of  the  trunks 
which  encumbered  the  room,  '*  we  have  n*t  examined  the  wardrobe  yet " ;  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  she  proceeded  to  the  piece  of  furniture  in  question,  and  swung 
open  one  of  the  heavy  doors,  which  was  already  ajar,  and,  "Jesu  Maria!*'  she 
shrieked,  as  with  a  loud  screech  some  dark  object  flew  out  of  the  wardrobe,  almost 
striking  her  in  the  face  in  its  passagte. 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  roared  the  cook,  *'  it 's  only  an  owl,  after  all !  Shut  that  window, 
boys,"  he  added,  "  or  he  '11  get  out  again  I  ** 

Just  then  the  creature  came  whizzing  past  his  head,  and  he  aimed  a  fearful  blow 
at  it;  but,  missing  his  aim,  his  broomstick  came  crashing  down  upon  the  candle, 
shivering  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  we  were  in  total  darkness. 

The  tremendous  oaths  which  the  cook  volleyed  at  the  unfortunate  owl  were  so 
ludicrous,  that  Tommy  and  myself  could  not  restrain  our  hilarity ;  which  so  exas- 
perated him  that  he  gave  another  terrible  whack  with  his  stick.  A  dull  thud  an- 
nounced that  he  had  hit  something,  and  a  loud  scream  announced  that  that  something 
was  Maria. 

^*Assassino  /  "  she  yelled,  "  you  've  hit  me  I  —  my  nose !  my  nose  ! " 

**  Acciderba  /"  shouted  back  the  cook,  *'  it  was  your  fault  for  getting  in  my  way  ! " 
and  he  continued  to  lay  about  him  without  heeding  her  cries. 

But  the  fracas  had  awakened  the  old  porter  and  our  father,  who  now  came  rushing 
into  the  room,  the  former  with  a  rusty  old  blunderbuss,  and  the  latter  with  a  candle^ 
both  bellowing,  '*  What 's  the  matter  ?  what 's  the  matter?" 

"  O,  he 's  murdered  me  1 "  wailed  Maria,  whose  nose  was  bleeding  copiously. 

'*  Thief  and  assassin ! "  shouted  the  porter,  levelling  hb  gun  at  Beppe's  head  (he 
was  very  short-sighted  and  mistook  him  for  a  brigand)  ;  but  father  interposed  before 
he  could  pull  the  trigger,  and  again  asked  us  what  was  the  matter.  Of  course  oar 
explanation  was  received  vrith  a  roar  of  laughter,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Beppe. 

Maria  was  at  once  brought  down  stairs  by  the  old  porter,  and  her  wound,  which 
proved  to  be  of  a  not  very  serious  nature,  was  properly  attended  to.  Meanwhile  we 
"youngsters,"  assisted  by  father  and  Beppe,  chased  the  owl  back  again  into  the  ward- 
robe, where  we  locked  him  up  securely  and  then  went  to  bed  again,  but  not  to  sleep. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  we  dressed  ourselves,  and  went  down  to  the  contradino^s 
hut  (every  Italian  villa  has  a  family  of  corUradini  or  peasants  who  are  hired  to  take 
care  of  the  grounds),  where  we  procured  a  large  wicker  cage.  With  Beppe's  help, 
we  put  our  owl  into  it  He  was  a  superb  creature ;  with  a  soft  yellow  back,  mottled 
with  black ;  a  snow-white  breast,  and  a  most  beautiful  kind  of  fringe  around  his  face. 
Beppe  at  once  pronounced  him  to  be  a  "barbagianno."  He  grew  to  be  so  tame 
that  at  last  we  kept  him  out  of  the  cage  altogether,  vrith  merely  a  long  string  round 
his  legs,  and  gave  him  a  whole  room  to  himsel£  Beppe  strongly  advised  us  to  clip 
his  wings,  and  allow  him  to  roam  about  at  pleasure ;  but  then  it  did  seem  such  a 
shame  to  cut  off  those  beautiful  feathers,  that  we  never  could  bear  even  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  We  bitterly  regretted  afterwards  that  we  did  not  do  it ;  for  one  even- 
ing, while  we  were  giving  the  '*  Barbagianno "  his  accustomed  airing,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and,  with  one  pull  of  his  strong  beak  breaking  in  two  the  string  that 
held  him,  was  off  in  an  instant,  and  we  never  saw  him  more. 

I  don't  think  anything  ever  distressed  me  so  much  as  the  loss  of  the  owl,  and  even 
now,  though  so  many  years  have  elapsed,  I  cannot  think  of  the  "barbagianno" 

without  a  sigh. 

W.  S.  Walsh,  age  l6. 
Camdbn,  N.  J. 
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A  TRIP  TO  MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  morning  in  September  that  an  old-fashioned  country  stage 
stopped  at  the  house  of  my  grandfather  in  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire.  Papa, 
mamma,  and  I  had  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  in  this  beautiful,  secluded 
little  village  at  my  father's  home,  and  it  was  with  many  regrets  that  we  now  bade 
farewell,  to  start  on  our  homeward  journey.  The  last  trunk  was  strapped  on,  mamma 
and  I  comfortably  seated  in  the  stage,  papa  on  top,  when  the  driver  gave  a  loud  crack 
with  his  whip,  and  we  had  started.  Good  by !  good  by  I  I  thought  of  all  the 
delightful  times  I  had  spent,  of  the  beautiful  drives,  fishing  excursions,  walks,  and 
croquet  parties ;  of  the  pleasant  hours  passed  around  the  open  fireplace  on  chiQy 
evenings  playing  games ;  and  I  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before  I  should  see 
the  dear  old  place  again.  But  before  me  was  a  day  full  of  pleasure,  for  we  were  to 
ascend  Mount  Washington,  and  the  morning  was  so  beautiful  that  I  soon  forgot  the 
past  in  the  present  The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the  fogs,  which  are  common  in  this 
region,  rose  in  dense  clouds  from  the  valleys,  entirely  obscuring  the  mountains. 

Now  and  then  we  caught  sight  of  the  still  waters  of  the  beauUful  Connecticut, 
where  we  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  fishing,  and  which  perhaps  we  might  not 
see  for  many  months  again  ;  but  at  last  we  reached  Northumberland,  where  we  were 
to  take  the  cars  for  the  Alpine  House,  which,  by  the  road,  b  about  sucteen  miles 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  and  we  were  soon  whizzing  far  away  from 
Lancaster. 

On  that  beautiful  morning  the  ride  in  the  cars  was  scarcely  less  pleasant  than  that 
in  the  stage.  For  some  time  the  way  lay  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains  ;  then  we 
rode  through  beautiful  valleys,  across  little  streams,  and  by  picturesque  lakes  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  high  hills.  Soon,  however,  the  whistle  and  bells  gave  warning  that 
we  were  approaching  some  station ;  we  stopped,  and  the  conductor  called  out  "  Alpine 
House."  Once  off  the  cars,  we  started  for  the  hotel,  where  papa  engaged  a  vehicle 
to  take  us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a  lai^e  open  stage,  with  four  strong 
horses  and  a  good-natured  looking  driver.  It  was  then  ten  o'clock,  and  a  more  perfect 
day  I  have  never  seen  ;  the  landlord  said  there  had  not  been  a  better  in  187a 

The  fogs  that  we  had  noticed  in  the  morning  had  disappeared,  and  left  the  sky 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  trees,  which  were  robed  in  all  the 
splendor  of  autumn.  We  went  so  fast  the  first  part  of  the  way  that  it  was  not  long 
before  we  reached  the  Glen  House,  just  at  the  base  of  Mount  Washington,  and  after 
the  horses  had  rested  a  few  minutes  we  commenced  the  ascent  We  went  very  slowly, 
but  there  was  so  much  to  be  seen,  and  everything  was  so  beautiful,  that  we  did  not 
mind  it  at  all.  The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  a  dense  forest,  through  which  the 
road  winds  in  many  picturesque  turns;  as  we  ascended  higher  the  trees  became 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  none  remained  but  miniature  pines,  then  they  disappeared 
and  nothing  living  was  visible,  but  a  kind  of  ground  pine,  and  a  peculiar  little  red 
bush,  with  which  the  ground  was  covered. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  forest  the  views  became  magnificent,  hills,  mountains, 
and  valleys  stretching  away  toward  the  horizon.  Every  turn  of  the  road  disclosed 
something  new  to  our  view,  so  that  it  was  like  a  living  panorama,  and  we  were  all 
greatly  impressed  by  the  beauty  around  us.  The  Tip-Top  House  came  in  sight  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  latter  part  of  the  way  lay  among  rough 
rocks,  with  no  v^^etation  to  be  seen,  and  on  looking  back  at  the  forests  and  valleys 
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through  which  we  had  lately  passed,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
thick  moss,  rather  than  gigantic  trees. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  grand  view  with  which  we  were 
greeted  on  our  arrival  at  the  Tip-Top  House,  so  I  will  not  attempt  it  After  gaziog 
at  the  glorious  scene  aroimd  us  for  some  time,  we  went  to  look  at  the  railroad,  which 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  from  that  which  we  ascended.  It  had  been 
oar  intention  to  descend  by  it,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  28th  of 
September,  the  cars  had  been  taken  of! 

After  examining  this  we  proceeded  to  the  Tip-Top  House.  This  wonderful  little 
building  is  made  partly  of  rough  stone,  with  a  wooden  roof  fastened  to  the  rocks  with 
strong  iron  cables.  .  The  lower  story  is  divided  into  two  large  rooms,  the  upper  into 
a  number  of  very  small,  low  ones,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  visitors  passing  the 
night  on  the  mountain.  We  had  but  a  little  time  to  spend,  and  after  taking  a  fare- 
well look  at  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  horses  and  wagon  being  ready,  we  bade 
good  by  to  Mount  Washington. 

We  were  not  long  in  making  the  descent,  but  although  we  went  rapidly,  we  did 
not  reach  the  Alpine  House  until  the  heavens  were  studded  with  stars. 

Aviy  Crass^  age  i\yru  il  mou 


QUEEN  BESS*S  WISH. 

Through  the  land  at  the  early  day. 

Over  the  meadow  green  and  fair. 
Passed  a  milkmaid  tripping  her  way, 

Singing  clear  in  the  morning  air. 

In  the  land  at  the  early  day, 

Ere  she  was  crowned,  the  good  ''Queen  Bess" 
Lonely  and  sad  in  her  prison  lay. 

And  heard  that  carol  of  happiness. 

Listening,  she  sighed  as  the  merry  song 

Came  floating  over  the  prison  gate. 
And,  sighing,  wished  through  the  morning  long 

For  the  happy  maiden's  lowly  fate. 

The  long  year  went,  and  one  was  queen,  — 
A  prouder  queen  the  earth  ne'er  knew ; 

The  other  still  tripped  o*er  the  meadows  green, 
Wet  with  the  eariy  morning  dew. 

And  well  the  good  queen  ruled  the  land. 

And  merrily  sang  the  milkmaid,  O  ! 
Where  we  are  placed,  there  must  we  stand, 

With  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 

Antde  B* 
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CROSSINO  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  we  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel  For 
the  first  two  or  three  days  nothing  of  any  interest  occnrred,  but  at  last  one  afternoon 
there  was  a  great  calm,  and  the  captain  predicted  that  *'  after  the  calm  would  come 
a  storm." 

Sure  enough  at  about  three  o'clock  the  wind  rose  and  blew  so  hard  that  we  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  cabin.  We  got  into  our  berths,  but  we  could  not  stay  there  very 
long,  for  the  vessel  pitched  so  badly  that  we  were  rolled  out  We  went  into  the 
cabin,  where  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor  with  our  backs  against  one  of  the  seats 
and  our  feet  against  the  table,  which  was  stationary. 

There  was  a  rug  by  the  companion-way,  and  on  it  lay  a  little  dog.  The  mat  slid 
across  the  floor  every  time  the  vessel  rocked,  and  the  poor  little  dog  went  back  and 
forth  with  iL  If  he  tried  to  viralk  he  was  thrown  down,  and  so  he  wisely  concluded 
to  keep  quiet 

The  crockery-ware  in  the  pantiy  fell  continually  from  the  shelves,  breaking  to 
pieces.  The  trunks  in  the  storeroom  had  become  loosed  from  their  fastenings,  and 
were  slipping  about,  now  crashing  against  the  door,  and  then  against  the  opposite 
wall     We  were  very  much  frightened,  as  well  as  nearly  deafened  by  the  noise. 

At  length  the  storm  subsided,  after  a  duration  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  captain  we  went  upon  deck.  The  sight  which  met  our  eyes  inspired 
us  with  awe  and  wonder,  —  awe  at  the  sublimity  of  the  spectacle,  and  wonder  that 
the  slight  frame  beneath  us  could  ride  safely  through  the  mighty  waves  which  rose 
to  a  great  height  on  either  side  of  us. 

The  sailors,  who  were  very  kind,  often  put  up  swings  for  us  in  the  rigging,  and, 
pushed  by  their  strong  arms,  we  went  very  high.  Sometimes  the  vessel  rocked,  and 
as  the  swing  was  near  the  xailing  we  swung  out  over  the  water,  which  was  not  so 

P1g%sflnt. 

One  day  the  cook  told  my  sister  and  me  that  if  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to 
dirty  his  clean  stove  we  might  make  some  molasses-candy.  W.e  were  delighted, 
of  course,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  given  us  each  a  saucepan  (rny  sister's  was  not  very 
large),  we  went  to  virork.  I  got  along  very  nicely  with  mine  during  the  whole  process, 
but  my  sister  was  not  so  fortunate.  Her  molasses  began  to  boil,  and,  being  afraid 
that  it  would  go  over  on  the  stove,  she  hastily  moved  it  back,  when,  hitting  against 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  covers,  it  spilled  over  ! 

We  did  not  stop  to  look  at  the  molasses  as  it  dripped  over  the  stove,  but  ran  as 
fast  as  our  feet  would  cany  us  to  the  cabin.  After  a  while  the  cook  came  to  us 
bearing  a  plate  on  which  was  my  candy,  looking  as  nice  and  yellow  as  possible. 
He  scolded  well  at  the  mess  we  had  made  on  his  stove,  but  as  he  was  very  good- 
natured  he  did  not  hold  a  grudge  against  us  long. 

After  a  very  pleasant  passage  of  thirty  days  we  arrived  in  New  York  and  from 

there  proceeded  to  our  home  in  Boston.  ' 

Effie  L.  HtUchitison,  age  15. 
CaBiSBA,  Mass. 


ACROSTIC  CHARADE.  — No.  64. 
If  you  attempt  to  take  lajjirit, 

You  II  End  it  is  my  ucend ; 
That  U,  jost  now,  when  loyal  hearU 

On  a  long  peace  have  reckoned. 
My  third 't  a  battle,  lately  fought. 

In  which  my/ourli  was  fired. 
Vl'j  fifth,  a  province  dearly  bought. 

And  now  again  required. 
My  tixth  the  consequence  of  war 

In  many  a  peaceful  dwelling,  — 
How  many  souls  have  saffered  it 

II  really  past  my  telling. 
Next  in  the  order  —  number  m/m  — 

Is  what  you  11  all  agree 
We  need  to  fight  our  way  to  heaven 

And  —  notoriety  I 
Hy  last,  a  little  Saxon  word,  — 

Which  all  (be  difference  makes 
Twixt  rulers  who  are  in  the  right 

And  those  who  make  mistake*. 


And  now  mjt  wh^e  you  &in  would  know : 

A  statesman  great  is  he  — 
Yon  ask  his  name,  —  to^ay  its  fame 

Rings  throughout  Germany. 

E.  J.  A. 

ENIGMA.  — No.  «s- 
I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 
My  1 1,  5,  2,  7  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 

been  around  us  all. 
My  2,  10,  13  no  gaxl  girl  would  feel  Klce 

telling  to  her  mother. 
^y  4>  8,  9  an  elephant  must  always  feel. 
My  I,  3, 6,  13  is  man's  nserol  friend  and 

hia  cruel  enemy. 
My  13,  3,  14  you  are  apt  to  get  if  you 

don't  "  let  sleeping  dogs  lie," 
My  II,  3,  9,  9,  13,  6  every  grmiing  child 

will  surely  be. 
My  vh^t  made  all  the  "  Young  Folks  " 

laugh  last  March. 

ClarUJoji. 


ILLUSTRATED  REBUS.  — No.  66. 
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Tkt  Evening  Lamp.  . 


WORD  SQUARES. 
No.  67. 
Hf  first  ii  to  exist, 
My  second  ia  the  ume ; 
My  tbird  i»  something  bad, 
My  foonh  a  garden's  name. 

Na  68. 

My  first  a  ptelty  female  name. 
My  second  you  ma;  call  the  same ; 
My  third  of  fibres  is  the  first. 
My  fourth  of  ftuitf  ii  not  tlie  worst 
AUck. 

BURIED   PLACES. 
No.  69. 

1.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

2.  Will  you  come  to-night  withont  lail  1 

3.  He  lell  with  a  case  of  dry  goods 
npon  him. 

4.  The  prisoner  ran  into  the  woods  and 

5.  I  will  give  ;oa  the  tail  of  a  fox  for 
dear  lore. 


6.  The  magtc  lop  is  a  very  pretty  toy. 

7.  Alas  I  alas !  Kathleen  is  dead. 

8.  The  brides  were  dressed  in  whit« 


PUZZLE  BOUQUET.  — No.  70. 
I.  Something  to  roll,,  and  a  boy' 


3.  A  verb,  and  a  winged  insect 

3.  A  verb  that  is  not  a  verb. 

4.  A  vetb,  a  personal  pronoun,  and  an 

5.  Something    frozen    and    something 

6.  An  old  English  oath,  and  a  predous 

metal. 

8-  A  passion,  a  prepodlion,  a  vowel,  and 

■    a  fog. 
9.  To  make  a  noise,  and  a  bbled  monster, 
la  What  the  sun  did  on  the  seventh  of 

August,  lS6g. 
II.  Confectionety,  and  a  bunch  of  feath- 


ILLUSTRATED    KEB  U  S.— No.  71. 

FAIXEH    CKEATNESS. 


ANSWERS. 

Uin-.    l^Prid.  ihM 

^    ::?r-  ?^ 

].  Man.       MuH 

t  StL          Stnc 

J 

j»    App1.-.r«blo«™. 

60.    Bokladlirifleclioiicd 

ei.    AuromBonaJu. 

0  I 

t%,    COD.    (C  -  .»,  0 

udDnoMorBudc     "Cd 

I   s 

6j.    Well  bccnab  half  dm. 

'    graphical  PriH  Paula  ii 


■■   Nellie  G.  Hudun  (>(a  n).  CindD- 

Mii.  O. s-oo 

"   Emini  Grace  Shnn  (age  13),  Momit 

Hon,.  N.  J 3.a> 

"   Oemte  H.  Hubbtid  (agi  14),  Sber- 

tmokei  ^^■w*'^*  .  ,  ,  -  LOO 
The  pimle  haa  [nn«d  turemelT  popular,  lod 
a  boat  oT  compclilOTa  ban  had  a  manr  linw  otei 
it  And  now  let  ihoae  of  "Our  young  FoUu" 
Kho  did  oal  CBUt  the  Uata,  and  who  iriih  id  enjo; 
the  fuD,  tun  to  "  Our  Letter  Box  "  ia  Iba  June 
nomber,  and  iben  read  the  ori^aal  in  eonDsciioa 


K  TO  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL 
PRIZE  PUZZLE. 

Loon  and  Tan  Bifbj  ioTited  Iba  Vimag 
FiJb  to  1  picDic  in  the  WoodL  The  Hoat,  with 
aoDO  of  the  other  bop,  atajted  hi  Fiah,  bidding 
Aba  (who  accompanwd  the  paitjr  aa  Cwk)  n- 
member  and  have  a  good  Fire  00  their  TeEurn, 

Their  path  led  Ibtm  dindlf  lole  ■  Pit-hole  I 
Harbig  extricated  lhem>elTe>>  tber  went  through 
a  Highgale  into  a  Long  meadow  ud  uob  reached 
tha  Brmli.  Frederick  caught  a  Sahoon  1  Tom 
hauled  is  an  Eel  while  a  little  (allow  Bamed  Dan 
conoibnled  a  Catfiah  I  Tbcr  Kxm  became  Hvn- 
giT,  and  nlnmcd  to  the  rot  of  the  putr. 

Ai  aoen  aa  they  appeared  in  vght,  Helena  io' 
qvired  what  luck  they  had  had- 

"One  Hundred  and  Two,"  inmmvd  CbulM 
■I  the  Bp  oT  hia  veice. 

"  Noble  I  "  exclaimed  Ada. 

"TioilF"  eagerlT  Baked  Judith. 

-Sen  of 'cm,"  anaweiad  Alfred. 

"-Well,  give  them  to  me."  aaid  ihr  Cook,  ntn- 


'   ilowlr  r 


named  Wallaca ;  "  fat  Ihej  ar 


very  nice  Peaae  aoop,  which  Marion  hid  au«- 
bllf  brooght  in  a  Keltic.  Then  there  wu  a  £nt 
Tongue,  a  cold  Turkey,  a  rout  Duck,  a  cutlet 
of  Deer,  a  Pigeon  pie,  a  Plum  tirt,  and  aoow 
Orange  ciutard.  To  be  tore,  the  Coffee  wai  a 
LiiUe  Huddr,  but  (he  Milk  (which  AugitKi  had 
bougbl  at  a  Frenchinai>-i)'wu  Bad.  While  the; 
were  eating,  a  Houie  aianled  Virginia,  who 
•creamed  and  thtew  a  Spoon  at  iL  Uay  hrau- 
diahed  a  Big  Knife,  which  drove  it  away. 

After  dinner,  Ihey  feuted  upon  the  fruil  of  the 
Mulberry,  the  Apple,  and  the  Thom-ipple,  nniil 
Lewie  made  hiuitelf  quite  ilL  The  pain  became 
Serier  and  tbcy  had  to  give  him  MediciH.  OiB 
auggealed  a  Pill ;  another  Hid  he  ovgfat  to  bate 
Oil,  which  could  be  taken  in  Sweetwater  withant 
he  reJiiied,  aayiog  be  would  lalbcr 


Ike  a  Lickiui. 
Fioally  they  Itied  the  Salt  u 


10  have  had  more  Wiadom.  and  that  the  abovld 
give  him  iBrae  Sulphur  en  the  Moreau. 

We  have  a  eincere  Hope  that  every  one  of  O-r 
Young  Fdki  will  enjoy  the  adventnrct  of  Ihit 


Jay. 


which  aQ  Iba 
orlcH.    Very 


bterpretatioDB  aent  in  vary  more 
lew  hare  AEirvn  or  Mfrrmty  the  moat  giving 
CIMtm,  FraiMin,  and  WiuintftBn,  iniieid  of 
Ibe  former,  and  the  Tinfu  or  the  fTin/i  initead 
of  the  latter;  and  only  Ihiee  or  four  have  PU-Ui 
at  OnfHioHtnd-and-Ttit.  in  place  of  whid 
nearlyallgive JfoniiandCmuJ:  WherelheTS- 


aalheo 


(hej  havB  Dot  been  regarded  a: 

ftweal  variationa.  Of  thoK  & 
are  awarded,  the  Grit  hai  fourteen,  the  lecand 
fifteen,  the  third  eighteen,  end  the  fourth  and  £fth 
BLiteen  worda  dideriug  from  our  copy ;  and  many 
of  theee  are  tha  proper  namee  in  the  itofy.  One 
other  haa  only  fifteen. 


have  only  eighteen,  ni 


while  . 
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N.  Wheelwright,  TacntoD,  liass.;  OeineBt  R. 
Troth,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mary  £.  Cfaaae,  Datp 
River,  Conn. ;  Harry  Wheclock,   Fredo•h^  N. 
Y. ;    Charles  H.  McGoire,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Katie  C.  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Alice  Tobey, 
New  York ;  Jessie  I.  Knickerbocker,  Rodiester, 
N.  Y. ;  Edith  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Frank 
Bolles,  Washington,  D.  C ;  Isabel  A.  Howell, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. :  Edward  K.  Bispham,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Susie  Merrick,  Washington,  D.  C  ; 
Bessie  Bell,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Samuel  £.  Miliiken, 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.;  Nellie  T.  Goodwin,  Rock- 
ford,    lU.;  Alice   W.    Wheeler,    Boston   High- 
lands ;  Robert  JL  Coursen,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  O..Fewall,  Piqua,  Ohio;  Lillie  Leonard,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. ;  Carrie  B.  Archer,  Blackington, 
Mass. ;  Fannie  Wheeler,  Deposit,  N.  Y. ;  Carrie 
M.  Smith,  Norwalk,  Ct ;  Bessie  Brown,  Boston, 
Mass. :  Sarah  £.  Shores,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Ores- 
tes Qeveland,  Jr.,  Sommit,  N.  J. 

Woodbury.  Conn..  Jane  94, 187X. 
Editors  op  "  Our  Young  Folks  " :  — 

Not  many  days  pfevious  to  the  reception  of  the 
July  number  of  your  most  acceptable  magazine, 
to  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber  from  its  first 
issue,  I  wandered  down  into  our  old  orchard  with 
my  children,  to  gather  wild  strawberries.  They 
were  veiy  plenty,  and  we  were  led  from  one  rich 
spot  to  another,  until,  ftirly  lired  out,  I  seated  my- 
self in  the  shadow  of  an  adjacent  ice-house,  with 
the  idea  that  it  oi^kt  to  be  cooler  there  than  any- 
where else. 

Beneath  the  apple-trees,  which  are  old,  and 
gnarled  in  their  usual  picturesque  style,  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  was  very  rank,  and 
looked  to  me  a  very  paradise  for  my  mortal 
enemies,  —  snakes  I  Where  I  sat,  however,  on 
a  gently  sloping  bank,  there  was  no  high  vq^ 
tation  for  them  to  glide  under,  or  hollow  to  lurk 
in  :  I  felt  no  fear,  and  sat  in  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  coming  sunset,  and  its  attendant  lovely 
douds. 

Suddenly  I  sprang  up  in  horror,  ran  a  short 
distance,  stopped  in  doubt,  looked  back,  hesi- 
tated, then  returned  a  step  or  two.  HiUt  I  seen 
a  snake  ?  Yes,  there  it  moved  again  I  No,  — 
well,  then,  what  wa$  it  I  had  seen  crawling  at  my 
▼ery  feet? 

Cautiously  I  approached  the  object  of  my  curi- 
osity. Soon  satisfied  that  it  was  twt  a  snake,  I, 
like  a  true-bora  Yankee,  did  not  intend  to  leave 
it  until  I  had  thoroughly  studied  out  the  problem 
before  me.  I  herewith  send  to  you  the  result  of 
ray  perseverance;  and  your  readers  will  under- 
stand with  what  eager  and  pleased  interest  we 
afterwards  vead  the  article  entitled  *'  Our  Traps," 
and  how  gratified  we  were  to  find  that  we  had 
been  witnesses  of  what  but  comparatively  few 
ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  see. 


The  object  which  had  so  startled  me  was  a  poor 
little  robin,  a  dead  one  too  I  A  pretty  thing  to 
nm  away  from.  But,  really,  it  was  not  at  all  canny 
to  see  this  inanimate  bunch  of  feathers  rise  up, 
turn  oiver,  now  advance  a  little  way  up  the  hill, 
now  recede,  and  all  the  time  with  no  motive  power 
visible.  Just  then  my  husband  joined  us,  and  on 
hearing  our  hurried  stoiy  told  us  at  once  that  the 
work  was  that  of  the  Sexton  Beetle,  and  if -we 
would  be  very  still  we  could  watch  a  most  inter- 
esting performance ;  bat  we  must  not  talk  above 
a  whisper,  or  jar  the  ground  anywhere  near,  as 
these  creatores  are  very  shy,  and  retreat  out  of 
sight  in  an  mstant,  if  surprised  by  intruders. 

Down  near  the  base  of  the  slope,  and  about  a 
foot  from  the  dead  bird,  we  softly  seated  ourselves, 
and  then  the  curtain  rose  and  the  performance 
began.  At  least  three  inches  from  the  robin,  and 
up  the  slope,  was  a  hole  in  the  turf,  calculated 
with  geometrical  nicety  for  the  grave  of  the  bird, 
which  lay  upon  its  back  with  its  bill  pointing  into 
the  hole.  As  we  watched  with  bated  breath,  a 
huge  beetle,  with  black  and  red  wings,  came  out 
of  the  hole,  hurried  under  the  robin,  and  began 
to  work  with  great  energy.  We  were  puzsled  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  until  suddenly  Mr. 
Sexton  hurried  out  again,  pushing  away  one  of 
the  wings,  which,  being  useless  for  his  purpose, 
he  had  gnawed  ofi*,  and  proceeded  to  do  the  same 
by  the  other.  He  made  quick  work  of  it,  and 
then  going  beneath  the  bird's  head,  he  dragged 
and  pushed  until  the  spunky  little  fellow  had  the 
head  at  the  entrance  of  the  gravei 

He  was  alone  in  his  glory  until  now,  when  blue 
flies  of  lovely  hue,  and  smaller  beetles,  and  imper- 
tinent little  ants,  came  all  of  a  sudden  upon  the 
field,  as  we  thought,  to  dispute  his  prey  with  him. 
But  my  husband  explained  to  us  here  that  this 
robin  was  to  serve  as  a  nest  ftnr  the  young  of  the 
Sexton  Beetle,  —  the  male  digging  the  grave  and 
iu«pariiq^  an  things  for  Mrs.  Sexton  when  she 
comeSk  —  and  that  the  blue  flies,  thinking  they 
have  found  a  good  place  for  their  eggs  to  hatch 
in,  Jay  ikem  in  and  on  ikt  dead  ntbin^  where  the 
young  flies  are  expected  to  awake  and  feast  on  the 
buried  carrion  which  Mr.  Sexton  has  prepared  for 
his  own  young.  Is  not  this  perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  beetie  buries  his  savory  nest,  to  balk  the 
flies  in  their  design,  and  secure  the  choice  morsel 
to  his  own  larvae? 

It  was  truly  a  marvel  to  see  our  beetie  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  work.  He  lifted  and  turned  the 
body  ovar  and  over,  drew  it,  pushed  it,  now  stood 
on  top  to  reconnoitre,  now  ran  into  the  h<de  to 
inspect,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  irom  the 
time  we  first  saw  him  he  had  conveyed  the  robin 
more  than  half-way  into  its  grave.  Had  I  at- 
tempted to  bury  an  ox,  it  would  have  seemed 
about  as  feasible  I 
It  was  growiog  too  dim  for  ns  to  see  any  long- 
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er,  and  we  left  relnctaotly,  only  to  study  the 
matter  np  in  our  Goodrich's  Natural  History,  and 
other  works  of  the  kind,  all  the  evening*  The  next 
morning,  when  the  diildren  hurried  to  the  spot 
of  so  much  interest,  the  robin  was  buried,  the 
beetle  gone,  the  flies^  etc,  departed,  and  the  earth 
trampled  down  kardt  as  if  by  some  heavy  foot 

When  "  Our  Young  Folks  **  for  July  came,  you 
will  readily  believe  that  the  children  were  more 
than  ever  delighted,  though  I  had  hard  work  to 
convince  them  that  I  had  not  written  "Our 
Traps." 

My  children  have  often  wished  you  would  de- 
vote one  page  to  a  "Sunday  Department."  I 
send  a  few  questions  t^t  may  or  may  not  puzzle 
your  readers.  To  find  the  answers  will  occupy 
some  Sunday  hours  profitably.  The  key  to  be 
given  when  you  think  besti  if  yon  use  the  ques^ 
tions- 

I.  By  how  many,  and  by  what  names,  is  our 
Saviour  mentioned  in  Scripture  ? 

a.  What  King  in  Scripture  trusted  doctors  rath- 
er than  God  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  largest  eontribution-bos  men- 
tioned ? 

4.  What  King  fed  on  greens? 

5.  What  dish  was  ahead  of  all  others  for  cost- 
liness? 

6.  What  is  the  shortest  verse  in  the  Bible? 

7.  Why  were  the  Pharisees  bad  dish-washers? 

I  send  only  a  few  questions  now,  but  if  ]rou  in- 
sert them  in  the  magazine,  I  shall  take  out  a 
patent,  and  perhaps  continue  them,  six  or  eight 
questions  for  each  Sunday. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  and  grateftiUy  yours, 

Emily  L.  Smith. 

How  do  you  like  this  idea.  Young  Folks?  And 
how  many  of  you  can  answer  these  questions? 

^sw/ writes  us  a  long  letter,  finding  fiiult  with 
what  we  said,  in  the  July  number,  regarding  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  and  blaming  us 
for  so  "peremptorily"  deciding  the  question. 
Now  we  did  not  intend  to  decide  the  question- 
at  all,  certainly  not  "  peremptorily."  We  consid- 
eied  it  already  decided.  On  referring  to  Wheel- 
er's Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction, 
(indoded  in  and  so  indorsed  by,  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary,) we  find  the  Spanish  pronunciation  of 
Z>M  QtdxoU  given ;  and  both  Webster  and  Wor- 
cester give  the  native  pr6nunciation  to  a  very 
large  class  of  foreign  names,  the  spelling  of  which 
diftrs  widely  from  the  pronunciation  of  them  ac- 
cording to  any  rules'  of  the  English  bmguage.  It 
is  to  teadi  the  correct  utterance  of  those  names 
that  the  great  dictionaries  print  long  lists  of  them. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  usages  of  good  so- 
ciety regulate  such  matters ;  and  since  good  socl- 
es has  decided  to  give  the  foreign  sounds  to 


GoeiAf,  Guyci,  Strang^r^  and  names  of  that 
daas,  we  earnestly  counsel  Azul  not  to  excite  a 
smile  by  speaking  of  Go-^tke^  Gwy-oUt  etc,  as 
we  have  heard  some  worthy  people  da 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  print  Azul's  let- 
ter, but  for  its  great  length,  aikl  the  &ct  that  a 
large  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  give  the  native  pronundatioia 
to  all  foreign  names.  By  turning  again  to  our  July 
Letter  Box,  he  will  find  that  we  were  speaking; 
of  fteshly  imported  foreign  names,  and  of  others^ 
in  the  pronunciation  of  which  great  discrepancf 
prevails,  and  not  at  all  of  those  which  have  be- 
come thoroughly  naturalized,  and  which  "com- 
mon usage  "  has  but  one  mind  about 

C  F.  T.,  New  York,  sends  us  these  little  ane^ 
dotes  of  young  children :  '— 

"  A  very  bright  little  thing  once  asked  me  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  three  letters  above  the 
altar,  L  H.  S.  I  told  her  *  Jesus  Sariour  of 
Men,'  explaining  a  little  about  the  change  of  I 
to  J;  she  listened  attentively  and  finally  said, 
'O  yest  I  remember  auntie  told  me,  but  why 
don't  they  say  women  too?'  And  all  I  could 
say  never  satisfied  her,  for  she  seemed,  young 
as  she  was,  to  conader  it  a  slight  to  her  ses^ 
which  she,  personally,  ought  to  resent" 

"  No  amount  of  scolding  or  coaxing  could  ever 
induce  a  little  cousin  to  say  several  compound 
words  correctly,  such  as  'bedstead,'  'cupboard,' 
'  tea-set,'  etc ;  she  invariably  persisting  in  saying 
*  steadbed,'  *  board-cup,'  *  set-tea,'  etc" 

"  A  small  sister  was  inquiring  about  the  Chri^ 
tian  Era.  I  told  her  simply,  thinking  that  a  litUe 
giri  nine  years  old,  who  went  to  Sunday  school, 
would  understand,  but  she  still  looked  so  per* 
plexed  that  I  began  to  draw  out  her  ideas  on  the 
subject  After  a  little  talking  she  said, '  Why,  I 
always  thought  the  Christian  Era  was^  big,  high 
wall  between  China  and  Tartary '  i ' 


>i 


Belle  Morton,  —  Madame  Malibran  was  a  cele- 
brated public  singer,  and  a  woman  oi  very  re- 
markable personal  qualities.  She  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1808,  and  died  in  Manchester,  England* 
in  1836,  after  a  brief  but  exceedingly  brilliant 
career  on  the  operatic  stage.  Many  anecdotes 
axe  told  of  her  generosity  of  heart  and  her  musical 
enthusiasm,  and  a  memoir  of  her  life  has  been 
published. 

Benjamin  CtdUr.  —  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  a  good  hunter's  guide  ?  " 

Bumstead's  "On  the  Wing,"  published  by  J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  is  the  latest  and  best  work  of 
the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Illusr 
trated.    Price,  $2.50. 

C  Clmifin,  of  Ossian,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  "  Letter 
Box  "  a  parsing  lesson.    "  It  is  this :  *  O  dear 
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mt  tta!*  Find  out  the  meaning  of  'tax*  and 
pane  the  sentence.  Let's  hear  what  the  boys 
and  girb  think  about  it'* 

Laura  lykiittmort,  —  **  Will  yon  oblige  me  by 
stating  in  the  next  number  what  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  marriage  is  ? 

**  I  know  the  fifteenth  is  eryttal^  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  tUvtr^  but  what  the  twentieth  is  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  tell." 

The  twentieth  u  the  ekma  vteddm^. 

M.  S.  wishes  to  know  "if  what  Jack  Haxard 
aaid  about  the  *  ear-marks '  in  the  Jamuary  num- 
ber has  any  meaning  or  not." 

We  suppose  Jack  alluded  to  those  character' 
istic  signs  of  their  occupation  which  the  members 
of  difierent  trades  and  professions  are  apt  uncon- 
sciously to  carry  about  with  them.  The  saucy 
little  rogue  compared  them  to  the  ear-markt  by 
which  fiirmers  sometimes  distingnish  their  flocks 
andherdSk 

Robert  writes :  "  Cannot  you  devote,  say,  one 
column  in  the  'Letter  Box'  to  'fiinny  sayings,* 
and  let  the  great  fiuniiy  of  *  Our  Young  Folks  * 
oontribote  for  it  ?  " 

We  do  not  know  about  devoting  a  column  to 
inch  a  purpose,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  a 
place  to  contributions  of  "funny  sayings"  which 
■re  firesh  and  good  enough  to  print 

Robert  aiso  asks,  "  What  is  meant  by  '  Wal- 
pofgia  Night'?"    Who  will  tell  him  ? 

Here  is  another  question  for  some  intelligent 

young  reader  to  answer;  it  is  by  Hattie  K 

**  Why  are  the  closing  exercises  of  the  colleges 
called  CommtMcementf** 

We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  overiook 
the  interesting  article  on  "  Light  and  Shadow " 
which  we  publish  this  month.  It  will  be  found 
not  only  instructive  to  youthful  students  of  art, 
but  also  rich  in  suggestions  for  all  who  wish  to 
know  how  to  look  at  a  landscape  or  to  study  a 
picture. 

Ottr  Yimng  Ccniriiutort.  ^" My  Snag^  Crwk 
Catastroplu;'  by  the  "Prairie  Nymph,"  "/<»- 
/i»mr»,"  by  Carlie  Brickett,  and  *'Turk*a  Id- 
€mds^  by  G.  Henri  D'Aubign^  are  accepted. 

"  BiBcfutt."  —  Young  Contributors  must  send 
US  their  real  names,  together  with  their  age  and 
address,  if  they  wish  to  have  their  artidea  receive 
attention. 

"A  PrattUf>t  WUdom  "  has  some  happy  lines 
in  it,  but  such  rhymes  as  gronnd  and  dcvmt  do 
and  Mmr,  will  never,  we  trust,  find  their  way  into 
"Our  Young  Contributois*  '*  department. 

"  Ttrtd"  u  a  well  written  little  poem,  but  very 
sad,  and  —  is  the  author  really  a  girl  ?  she  should 


have  stated  her  age  in  the  private  letter  aocom- 
panying  her  contribution. 

Hbkb  is  the  first  stanza  of  a  "  poem  **  which 
comes  to  us  firom  Galcsbuiib  IlL  — 

"  Out  in  the  country  road, 
Where  the  son  is  shining  bright^ 
Is  many  boys  and  many  girls, 
Who  is  enjoying  a  country  ride." 

We  hear  that  there  is  a  very  respectable  college 
in  Galesbttig,  but  are  there  no  common  schools? 

"A  Latuisea/o**  is  quite  pretty,  but  are  not 
such  expressions  as  "Sol,"  for  the  sun,  and 
"Druidical  oaks,'*  rather  bookish  for  so  young 
a  contributor? 

"  TAo  Numtber  Stven  "  contains  nothing  new. 

AUio  RaymontL  —  "  Our  Young  Contributcns* " 
department  is  nd  devoted  exclusively  to  subscrib- 
ers or  persons  under  seventeen.  As  we  have 
said  beforsi  it  ia  open  to  boys  and  girls  of  any 
age. 

PROVIDBNCB.  R.  I..  July  a6^  1871. 

Dkak  Editoks,— 

I  think  I  can  anawer  E.  G.  R.'s  questions;  at 
any  rate  I  oan  try. 

If  a  balloon  were  to  ascend  one  thousand  feet 
and  then  remain  stationary,  a  person  inude  would 
not  see  the  earth  moving,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  would  be  moving  too.  Scientific  men  say 
that  the  atmosphere  extends  upwards  firom  the 
earth  about  forty-five  miles,  and  revolves  with  the 
earth.  The  power  which  propels  the  balloon  is 
this  same  atmosphere.  If  the  ascent  and  descent 
were  both  perpendicular  the  balloon  would  touch 
Mother  Earth  at  the  same  point  firom  which  it 
ascended.  .... 

I  believe  some  one  suggested  that  the  "  Young 
Contributors'"  articles  should  be  reviewed  by 
some  of  the  young  folks.  A  few  mistakes  or  in* 
elegancies,  which  I  noticed,  have  induced  me  to 
handle  the  "  two-edged  tool  of  criticism."  I  hope 
that  no  one  will  be  ofiended,  and  I  promise  tliat 
if  any  one  finds  any  errors  which  they  see  fit  to 
criticise,  I  will  try  to  bear  it  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible. 

"Grandpa's  Story"  is  quite  interesting  and 
well  written,  but  in  one  place  the  author  ends  a 
sentence  with  a  preposition,  and  Greene's  Gram- 
mau*  says  a  preposition  never  ought  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

The  sentence  is  this,  "  When  ten  o'clock  came 
the  landlady  began  to  give  her  opinion  about 
keeping  late  hours,  and  to  inquire  what  candles 
were  selling  for  where  we  came  from."  Where  it 
says  "  I  was  out  of  that  bed  considerably  quicker 
than  I  went  in  "  the  word  went  should  have  been 
used  instead  of  wm. 

"  My  Summer  at  Lake  Champlain  "  and  "  One 
Day's  Sight-Seeing  in  Minnesota  "  I  believe  have 
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DO  mistakes,  althongh  the  Utter  has  an  abandance 

"Tent  Life  in  the  Rocky  MoantaiBs**  ^ves 
evidence  that  the  writer  is  a  tmmri  girl.  In  the 
last  line,  however,  there  is  one  little  mistake, —an 
unnecessary  a  stuck  in  between  were  and  mnniug. 
In  the  others  I  notice  no  mistakes  whatever. 
Your  true  friend, 

Mattib  CAMnON. 

P.  S.  I  will  send  you  a  word  square,  in  which 
the  word  emu  is  used  for  both  terminal  words. 

ERASE 
R  A  RER 
A  R  ENA 
S  E  ND  S 
E  RA  S  E 

With  thanks  for  the  answer  to  E.  G.  R.  for  the 
word  square,  and  the  writer's  good  intentions  gen- 
erally, we  leave  the  style  of  this  letter  to  the  tender 
mercies  of —  shall  we  say  "  Onr  Young  Critics  "? 
for  we  seem  to  be  threatened  by  another  new  de- 
partment We  wHl  say  here,  however,  that  the 
rule  quoted  with  regard  to  ending  a  sentence  with 
a  pfepodtion  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  strictly 
apply  to  the  familiar  and  easy  style  of  composition 
in  which  "  Our  Young  Contributon' "  articles  are, 
or  should  be,  written. 

Charlib  Lammot  and  Lillian  Belle  send  the 
correct  answer  to  A.  F.  Dreael'a  geographica] 
word  square.    Here  it  is :  — 

M  A  C  A  S 
A  T  A  L  A 
C  A  V  A  N 
ALAND 
S  A  N  D  A 

Dbak  Mr.  Editors,  —  I  think  I  can  answer 
Bessie  A.  T.'s  question  about  molasses  candy. 

Molasses-candy  when  pulled  presents  an  exten- 
sive surface  to  the  air,  and  its  pores  are  enlaiged. 
The  air  as  it  penetrates  the  pores  reflects  light 
After  pulling,  the  air  is  expelled  and  the  dark 
color  is  resumed.  This  is  on  the  same  principle 
almost  as  that  regarding  the  light  color  of  foam, 
for  on  a  dark  night  foam  is  of  the  odor  of  the 
surrounding  water. 

Respectfully, 

Sammy. 

NEW  YORK,  Jidf  B|,  stTt. 

EorroRS  op  "Our  Young  Folks":— 

The  following  are  answers  to  &  £.  M.'s  ques- 
tions. 

X.  In  memory  of  whom  is  Tennyson's  beautiful 
poem  (In  Memoriam)?  It  is  a  tribute  of  afiec- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Henry  HaDam,  the 
chosen  friend  of  the  poet  in  his  earlier  years  at 
Cambridge.  It  was  published  in  185a 
a.  Is  1—3)  a  number?    Yes,  I  think  it  is.    The 


figure  3  expresses  three  units  added  together  with 
merely  the  minus  ngn  before  them. 

3.  Is  ckitrch  a  Saxon  word?  Chambers's  En- 
cyclopaedia says,  **  The  word  church  is  in  all  prob- 
ability  derived  from  the  Greek  adjective  iyriak^m 
(from  ^jrrwst  lordX  the  place  of  worship  having 
been  called  the  Lord's  house,  and  the  wonhippers 
the  Lord's  people.  The  Scottish  hirh  and  the 
German  hirchs  are  merely  different  forms  of  it'* 

M.  Hamiltom. 

S.  £.  M.'s  first  question  was  answered  also  by 
Mary  Williams,  Hatty  E.  W.,  and  "Zaidee"; 
the  third  by  Mabel  E.  P. ;  and  the  first  and  third 
by  "  Adda  "  and  Mary  Elfiott 

Philadelphia,  Julya9,  iS/t. 
Mr.  Editors,— 

In  the  artide  on  Kites  and  Things  [*'  O.  Y.  F.** 
for  August]  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact,  that 
the  first  Niagara  bridge  was  commenced  by  a  kite- 
string^  by  which  a  larger  cord  was  drawn  across^ 
then  a  rope,  afterwards  a  wire. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  very  modi 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  ofler  prizes  for  draw- 
ings. I  also  have  some  friends  who  would,  no 
doubt,  like  it 

Yours  truly, 

Frbdbrick  McIntosh. 

Itttttttal  ImproDement  (Siormr* 

{F^rsubterQir*  ottfy.  Nanus  semi  in  wmst  Ar  m  /Ac 
MatuhvrMnf  qfihepersofu  tUsirtng  corrttperndtftta^ 

Herbert  JUckards  (care  Prof.  W.  C.  Richaids).  Pitts- 
fidd.  Mask  (In  want  of  a  reaOy  good  correspondent  la 
music  mattets). 

Henry  M.  UetnHrt^  Box  518,  Eastoo,  Fa.  (botany). 

N.  H^  Box  148.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.  (giii  of  v^  load  of 
skating,  drawing,  fishing,  and  boating). 

Ckartes  S.  BenstUt,  Box  447,  Salem,  O.  (irfsbea  a  car> 
respondent  between  14  and  ij). 

Heract  L,  IVoed^  Box  953^  Iowa  City.  lowm  (wishes  a 
correspondent  about  13). 

F,  H.  Stockton^  Box  zaoa,  Baitlmore,  Md. 

Orania  Fairjhx,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pena. 

y9..  No.  60  Jay  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

O.  C.  IF.,  Lewisbuxg.  O. 

Maggie  BcMtmoH,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

yennie.  Brattle  St..  Cambridge.  Mass.* 

Charles  CeoUy  (care  E.  E.  Cooley),  Deeofsh,  Ic 
(wishes  a  ooneqxnident  about  14). 

"  Nma^  Box  13a.  Bristol  Ct.  (desires  correspoBdenk  1 
orer  15,  living  anywhere  but  in  Ct.). 

Helen  (age  x6).  Box  zx8.  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

Latty  (age  17),  Box  xiS,  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

B.  C  O.,  XZ3  Wanen  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Clara  S.  RUy,  No.  47  Lexington  St..  Baldmoce,  Md. 
(natural  history,  particularly  entomology). 

Miae  ANee  E.  Lester  (care  Miss  Emily  A.  WOBams). 
No.  67  CimnstOB  SL,  Providence,  R.  I.  (reUgloas  cxpai. 


Sadie  WMingtm,  Churchill.  Kansas  (< 
between  14  and  18 ;  reading,  drawing,  and  fun). 

Irene,  %x  N.  Fitzhugfa  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (aipe  iji 
Bkes  conpositioa.  boatiw,  mwtf:.  and  Waller  Sflow^ 
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JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  OLD  MUSKET  IS  PUT  TO  USE. 

HE  femily  were  surprised  to  see  the  squire  at  that 
hour ;  and  his  awful  countenance,  as  he  stood  in 
the  doorway  and  struck  his  cane  upon  the  thresh- 
oldy  showed  that  he  had  come  on  no  peaceful  mis- 
sion. 

"Where  was  your  dog  last  night  ?  "  he  demand- 
ed, addressing  the  deacon  with  the  frowning  look 
of  a  man  holding  his  neighbor  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  some  great  wrong. 

"My  dog?    The  boy*s  dog  — "  the  deacon  began; 
when  Peternot  interrupted  him. 

"  Your  dog  I    I  ^2:^ your  dog !    You  harbor  him,  and 
you  are  responsible  for  him,  neighbor  Chatford !  ^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  —  why,  well,  sartin  ! "  said  the  deacon. 

"  If  he  has  done  any  damage,  I  suppose  I  am  jrespon- 

sible.    What 's  he  been  up  to  ? " 

([St^B^Kl0      «He's  been  up  to  suthinV'  remarked  Mr.  Pipkin, 

■^^^^^"^^    "that's  sure!    He  had  been  off  siomewheres,  and  he 

come  home  'arly  this  momin'  with  his  chops  bloody. 
/  thought  he  *d  been  a  fightin'.'* 
"  Fightin'  ? "  said  the  squire.    "  He  *s  been  killin'  my  sheep ! "    And 
down  came  the  heavy  oak  stick  upon  the  floor. 
"  You  don't  say,  Squire  1 "  exclaimed  the  deacon. 
"  I  do  say  ! "  replied  the  squire,  with  terrible  severity.    "  Soon  as  ever  I 
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set  eyes  on  'em  this  tnomin',  I  said,  '  It 's  that  dog's  work ! '  I  knowed 
well  enough  what  would  come  on  \  when  you  took  that  boy  and  his  whelp 
in  ! "  —  bending  a  look  of  wrath  upon  pale,  shivering  Jack. 

"  How  many  sheep,  Squire  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pipkin,  with  a  solemnity  befit- 
ting the  occasion. 

"  Five  !  Two  wethers  —  the  pick  o'  the  flock — and  three  o'  my  likeliest 
ewes.    Bit  in  the  neck,  every  one  on  *em." 

"  You  don't  think  our  dog  killed  'em  all,  do  you  ?  "  said  Moses. 

"  Like  enough.  It 's  a  reg'lar  dog's  trick,  —  take  an  old  hand  at  it,  as 
this  dog  sartin  is.  He  just  goes  into  a  flock,  tackles  a  sheep,  bites  her  in 
the  neck,  and  licks  her  blood  as  long  as  it  flows  free,  then  kills  another, 
and  so  on  —  maybe  half  a  dozen.    Le's  go  and  look  at  the  cur." 

Men  and  boys  rose  in  great  excitement  from  the  table.  Phin  whispered 
to  Jack  as  they  were  going  out :  "  I  noticed  him,  —  blood  all  about  his 
mouth ;  —  can't  ye  make  up  a  lie  to  get  him  off?" 

Jack  could  not  utter  a  word,  —  not  even  when  Mr.  Chatford  told  him  to 
"  call  the  rogue."    Moses  whistled,  and  Lion  came. 

The  stiff-jointed  old  squire  stooped  and  gave  one  sharp,  scrutinizing 
glance  at  the  poor  fellow's  guilty  chops,  then,  turning  with  lips  compressed 
and  triumphant,  he  merely  said,  '<  Ha ! "  with  a  deep  aspiration  and  a  grim 
look  at  the  deacon. 

"  I  guess  there  's  no  doubt  about  it.  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Chatford.  "  Though 
I  would  n't  have  believed  it  of  the  pup.     Of  course  I  '11  pay  the  damages." 

"  That 's  understood,"  said  Petemot    "  But  there 's  another  thing." 

«  What 's  that  ?  " 

"  The  dog  must  be  put  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  —  dubiously. 

"  Killed  !  "  said  the  inexorable  squire. 

"  We  '11  keep  him  chained,"  spoke  up  Phineas,  rather  faintly,  for  he  knew 
that  Peternot's  wrath  would  thereupon  fall  on  him  —  as  it  did. 

"  Chained  ?  Fiddlesticks  !  How  long  afore  he  'd  be  in  my  flock  again, 
with  you  boys  foolin*  with  him  ?  I  've  a  right  to  demand  that  that  dog 
shall  be  shot,  and  I  demand  it  No  money  'U  pay  the  damages  I  've  suf- 
fered, without  that 's  done." 

**^Jack,"  said  the  deacon,  "  tie  your  dog." 

Jack  went  and  got  a  rope,  as  if  it  had  been  a  halter  for  his  own  neck, 

and  put  it  upon  Lion's. 

"  I  always  said  1  would  n't  have  a  dog,  for  fear  of  this  very  thing,"  the 
deacon  went  on.    "  But  I  'd  got  reconciled  to  this  one.    He  's  a  good,  noble 

dog  every  other  way." 

"  And  he  saved  our  Annie's  life,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford ;  while  little  Kate 

critd  bitterly. 

Then  Jack,  standing  with  the  halter  about  Lion's  neck,  looked  up,  palely 
facing  the  squire  and  the  deacon,  and  all  gathered  there  in  that  litUe  group 
by  the  door,  and  said,  —  "  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  don't  say  he  did  n't 
kill  the  sheep.    I  won't  lie  about  it    But  it  ain't  proved  yet." 
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"Ain't  proved?"  echoed  Squire  Petemot  "Then  nothing  was  ever 
proved  in  this  world !     Proved,  indeed  !  " 

"  He  can't  speak  and  explain,"  Jack  went  on.    "If  he  could  —  " 

"  If  he  could,  no  doubt  we  should  have  as  pretty  a  string  of  lies  as  you 
told  me  that  night  you  came  to  my  house,"  said  the  rigid  Petemot. 

The  only  visible  effect  these  words  had  upon  Jack  was  a  slight  change 
in  his  voice,  which  struck  a  deeper  tone. 

"  You  Ve  been  always  good  to  me,  Mr.  Chatford,  —  Mrs.  Chatford  I  I  'm 
thankful  to  you  ;  I  hope  I  have  showed  that  I  am  !  I  owe  you  more  than 
I  can  tell!  But  I  must  ask  you  one  thing  more.  Don't  shoot  my  dog 
without  giving  me  one  chance  for  him  I  If  he  killed  the  sheep,  it  was 
because  he  did  n't  know  any  better.  Let  me  just  take  him  over  where  they 
are,  and  then  you  see  if  he  ever  goes  near  a  sheep  to  hurt  it  again  !  " 

"No  dog  was  ever  cured  of  sheep-killing  yet,"  said  the  squire,  in  his 
grimmest  manner ;  "  and  I  tell  ye  the  brute  that  killed  mine  was  an  old 
hand  at  it."  Then,  with  another  decided  stroke  of  the  cane  upon  the 
ground,  "  The  only  way  to  settle  this  business  is  to  shoot  the  dog." 

"There's  reason  in  all  things,"  began  Mr.  Pipkin,  who  was  the  last 
person  Jack  had  supposed  would  ever  put  in  a  plea  for  Lion ;  "  and  now. 
Squire,  I  '11  agree  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  see  't  that  dog  is  kep' 
chained  every  night." 

"  You  might  at  least  wait  just  one  night,"  said  Miss  Wansey,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  the  family  uniting  her  voice  with  Mr.  Pipkin's; 
"  for  who  knows  what  may  turn  up  in  that  time  ?  " 

"Miss  Wansey,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  gratefully,  "you've  spoke  a  good 
word,  if  ye  never  did  afore." 

"  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Pipkin,"  said  Miss  Wansey ;  "  I  'm  glad  you  think  so." 

"  One  night  ? "  said  Peternot,  his  mind  too  deeply  set  in  its  old  grudge 
against  Lion  and  his  master  to  listen  to  any  such  arrangement  "  Jest  look 
at  that  boy's  face !  Do  you  see  what  I  see  ?  He  only  waits  a  chance  to 
start  out  in  the  dark,  let  his  dog  loose  and  clear  out  with  him,  —  and  that 's 
the  last  you  'd  ever  see  of  boy  or  dog."  As  a  wild  thought  of  doing  some 
such  thing  as  this  had  indeed  flashed  through  Jack's  mind,  the  squire  was 
not  perhaps  very  far  out  of  the  way  in  his  suspicions. 

"  Get  the  gun,  Moses,"  said  the  deacon,  who,  with  all  his  goodness,  was 
capable  of  executing  a  just  and  stem  decree.  "  I  'm  sorry,"  —  laying  his 
hand  on  Jack's  shoulder,  — "  but  there 's  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  dog's 
guilt.  What  the  squire  says  is  only  too  true,  I  fear.  It 's  a  fault  that  can't 
be  cured.  He  'd  have  to  be  killed  sooner  or  later,  and  we  may  as  well 
make  the  agony  short.    We  all  feel  bad  about  it" 

"  You  don't ! "  Jack  broke  forth.  "  Suppose  it  was  one  of  your  children 
—  little  Kate  here ;  what  if  she  had  done  something,  and  was  to  be  killed  ? 
How  would  you  feel  then  ?  Well !  that 's  the  way  I  feel  now  !  I  'd  rather 
you  'd  shoot  me  !  "    And  his  wild  grief  burst  in  convulsive,  tearless  sobs. 

Mr.  Chatford  was  shaken.     "  Squire,"  said  he,  "  is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

Peternot  coughed  a  dry,  hard  cough,  and  answered,  relentlesslv,  "  I  have 
said ! " 
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Just  then  Moses  came  with  the  old  musket  whicli  his  father  had  carried 
in  the  war  of  1812.  "I  would  n't  be  hasty,  father  1 "  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  in 
a  broken,  earnest  voice. 

<'  It  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  keep  peace  between  us  and  our  neigh- 
bor/' replied  the  deacon.  He  winked  at  Mr.  Pipkin  and  pointed  at  a  peach- 
tree.  '*It's  a  sacrifice  that's  got  to  be  made.  Did  you  bring  the  bag 
of  buckshot,  Moses  ?  " 

''  Phin  has  it " ;  and  Moses  proceeded  to  load  the  gun. 

"He  don't  look  to  me  like  a  dog  that's  been  killin*  sheep,"  remarked 
Mr.  Pipkin  as  he  took  the  rope  from  Jack's  hand,  and  led  Lion  towards 
the  tree ;  "  and  he  did  n't  when  be  fust  come  hum.  There  was  the  bloody 
chops,  but  he  did  n't  have  none  of  the  li«tng-dog  ways  of  a  cur  that 's  been 
up  to  mischief.    He  don't  know  now  what  it  all  means." 

He  tied  the  dog,  however,  with  a  good  strong  knot.  "  Now  stand  off,  — 
you  '11  haf '  ter ! "  he  said  to  Jack.  But  Jack,  instead  of  obeying,  threw 
himself  upon  Lion's  neck,  and  clung  to  him,  as  if  he  meant  to  make  the 
murderers  of  his  friend  kill  him  too. 

**  There,  there  I "  said  the  deacon,  coming  up  to  him ;  "  it  can't  be  helped, 
my  son.  You  've  been  a  good  boy  since  you  've  been  with  us ;  don't  spoil 
it  all  now,  —  don't  wait  to  be  taken  away  by  force." 

Just  then  the  sound  of  the  ramrod  in  the  gun  smote  upon  Jack's  ear. 
Thud!  thud  J  it  went  upon  the  heavy  charge  of  powder  in  the  long,  black, 
ringing  musket-barrel. 

The  poor  lad  could  endure  no  more.  He  clung  a  moment  longer  to  Lion's 
neck,  with  a  farewell  embrace,  then  fled  with  a  wild,  piteous  wail  into  the 
orchard.    He  could  not  save  his  friend,  and  he  would  not  see  him  die. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SQUIRE  PETERNOT'S  DEADLY  AIM. 

Then  first  the  dog  seemed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  these  prep- 
arations, and  the  cause  of  his  young  master's  grief.  He  struggled  violently 
to  get  away,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  been  too  securely  tied. 

Phin  had  brought  the  wrong  shot-bag  (purposely,  the  squire  thought); 
and  during  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  mistake  Jack  hastened  on  through 
the  orchard  and  across  the  brook,  listening  momently  in  grief  and  terror 
for  the  report  of  the  gun. 

Suddenly,  lifting  half-blinded  eyes,  he  saw  a  tall,  lank  man  with  the  hair 
and  features  of  an  Indian,  and  a  bottle  in  his  sagging  coat-pocket,  coming 
towards  him.     It  was  Grodson,  the  charcoal-burner. 

"  I  'm  lookin'  for  my  pardner,"  said  he.    Jack  did  not  heed  him.    "  Have 
ye  seen  Old  Danvers  ? "  Grodson  inquired,  stopping  in  the  path  ;  but  Jack, 
full  of  woe,  would  have  hurried  past  him.    Then  Grodson  said,  '^  I  can  tell 
*  ye  a  good  thing  about  your  dog." 

Jack  stopped  instantly,  and  with  red,  flaming  eyes  looked  into  the  man's 
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dark  face.  "  I  was  lookin'  for  my  pardncr,"  said  Grodson.  "  He 's  been 
missin'.  Our  coal 's  in  the  market,  and  he  had  money,  and  money  and  Old 
Danvers  never  could  agree.  As  he  did  n*t  come  back  last  night,  I  started 
'arly  this  mornin',  thinkin'  Aunt  Patsy  might  have  seen  him.  I  was  goin' 
towards  her  house,  —  I  was  jest  gittin*  over  the  fence  yender,  when  her  door 
opened,  and  I  looked  to  see  my  pardner  come  out  But  out  come  a  dog 
instid.     It  was  your  dog." 

"  O,  speak  quick  !  "  cried  Jack ;  "  they  're  shooting  him  now  I " 

"  Shootin'  him  ?  what  for  ?  " 

«  Killing  sheep  ! " 

"  I  'd  sooner  think  't  was  t*  other  dog  killed  the  sheep,  —  if  any 's  been 
killed,"  said  Grodson. 

«  What  other  dog  ?  " 

"  The  one  I  see  comin*  from  over  Petemot's  way  jest  arter  I  noticed 
your  'n." 

"  O,  come,  come !  quick,  before  they  shoot  him  \ "  Jack  pleaded,  beside 
himself  with  sudden  hope  and  fear. 

"  Let  me  tell  ye,"  said  Grodson,  walking  slowly  along.  "  And  I  must 
wet  my  whistle  first."  He  took  the  bottle  from  his  pocket,  and  stopped  to 
lift  it  to  his  lips ;  this,  then,  was  what  made  the  surly  man  so  sociable. 
"  I  saw  another  dog,"  he  went  on,  as  Jack  dragged  him  away,  "  comin*  from 
the  far  corner  of  Peternot*s  pastur',  sneakin'  along,  tail  down,  like  he'd 
been  up  to  tricks  —  " 

"  O,  hurry,  hurry ! "  cried  Jack.  "  I  '11  run  and  tell  'em  ! "  And  breaking 
away  from  the  slow  Grodson,  he  ran  for  life  —  for  his  friend's  life  —  towards 
the  house,  and  the  fatal  peach-tree. 

He  had  run  but  a  few  rods,  when  the  heavy  report  of  a  gun  broke  upon 
the  morning  air,  followed  by  the  short,  sharp  yell  of  a  dog. 

"They  've  killed  him  !  they've  killed  him  I "  sobbed  poor  Jack,  He  ran 
blindly  and  desperately  on,  however,  until  his  feet  tripped  over  a  branch, 
and  he  fell.  "  Why  did  n't  you  come  sooner  ?,  why  did  n't  you  hurry  ?  "  he 
cried  out  furiously  as  Grodson  came  slouchingly  to  the  spot. 

"I  couldn't,"  said  the  collier,  taking  Jack  by  the  arm,  not  unkindly. 
"  That  was  n't  the  business  I  come  on.  I  'm  lookin'  for  my  pardner.  He 
had  all  the  money,  and  the  jug.  I  went  on  to  Aunt  Patsy's,  and  she  hadn't 
seen  him ;  then  I  went  over  to  Don  Curtis's,  and  finally  worked  my  way 
back  here.  This  is  my  last  drop,  if  I  don't  find  my  pardner."  And  Grod- 
son finished  his  bottle.  Then  he  walked  on  in  his  shambling  way  towards 
the  house,  with  poor  broken-hearted  Jack  sobbing  at  his  side. 

Moses  had  delayed  loading  the  gun  as  long  as  possible ;  and  finally,  when 
the  buckshot  were  produced,  and  he  had  ostentatiously  dropped  a  rattling 
charge  of  them  down  the  old  musket-barrel,  in  the  squire's  sight  and  hear- 
ing, he  discovered  that  he  was  out  of  wadding.  Stepping  into  the  house 
to  get  some,  he  quietly  emptied  the  shot  out  again  ;  then  reappearing  with 
a  piece  of  newspaper,  he  rammed  it  down  upon  the  wad  that  covered  the 
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powder.    He  then  poured  some  priming  into  the  pan,  —  for  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  flint-lock,  —  and  handed  the  gun  to  the  squire. 

'*  Don't  go  too  near/'  he  remarked|  *'  for  he 's  a  dreadful  savage  dog  when 
he  's  cornered." 

The  squire  stepped  forward,  put  the  muzzle  of  the  musket  within  a  yard 
of  Lion's  head,  took  deadly  aim,  and  fired.  It  was  the  powder-flash  in  his 
face,  and  the  concussion  of  the  wads,  accompanied  by  the  terrible  report, 
which  made  the  dog  yell;  but  he  was  otherwise  unhurt;  and  there  he 
crouched  and  trembled,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  worthy  PeternoL 

"  Your  hand  shook ;  you  shot  too  high,"  observed  Mr.  Pipkin,  who  always 
had  a  reason  for  everything. 

"  How  many  buckshot  did  you  put  into  this  gun  ?  "  the  squire  demanded, 
turning  upon  Moses. 

"  Nine,"  replied  Moses,  who  did  not  feel  called  upoh  to  explain  that  he 
had  afterwards  taken  them  out  again.    "  Did  n't  you  see  'em  ?  " 

"  Yis,  and  heerd  'em  tu,  —  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Pipkin.  "  Squire  did  n't  go 
quite  nigh  enough ;  't  was  too  long  a  range  ! " 

Petemot,  stung  by  this  ironical  allusion  to  his  marksmanship,  looked  as 
if  he  would  like  to  try  another  shot  at  Mr.  Pipkin's  front  teeth,  which  pre- 
sented a  shining  mark  just  then.  But,  choking  down  his  wrath,  he  said,  — 
"  I  must  have  put  some  of  the  shot  into  him !  But  I  had  n't  my  spectacles 
on.    I  '11  fix  him  this  time.     I  '11  load  the  gun  myself." 

Moses  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  the  powder  and  shot ;  but  the  deacon, 
who  understood  perfectly  well  the  previous  trick,  beckoned  authoritatively 
to  his  son.  "  No  more  nonsense  \ "  he  said ;  and  so  Moses,  in  great  dis- 
gust, handed  the  ammunition  over  to  the  squire. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  take  the  flint  out  ? "  whispered  Phin.  "  I  think  it 's 
tQo  bad,"  he  said  aloud,  "  that  ye  can't  kill  a  dog,  and  done  with  it,  'stead 
of  mangling  him  this  way.    How  many  times  does  he  expect  to  shoot  t " 

Petemot,  unmoved  by  these  taunts,  was  reloading  the  musket  in  grim 
silence,  when  Jack  threw  himself  over  the  fence  and  down  by  Lion's  side, 
in  frantic  haste,  shrieking  out, '- —  "  'T  was  the  other  dog !  —  Grodson  I  Grod- 
son ! "  —  And,  turning  to  his  poor  dumb  friend,  he  searched  anxiously  to 
find  if  he  was  hurt. 

"  Ye  better  wait,  'fore  ye  fire  another  charge  at  that  dog,"  remarked  Grod- 
son, putting  his  long  legs  over  the  fence  and  sitting  upon  it. 

Then,  between  him  and  Jack,  the  whole  story  was  told,  acquitting  the 
innocent  Lion  of  the  bloody  deed  for  which  he  had  so  nearly  sufiered  death. 
Jack  related  how  he  had  left  him  to  guard  Aunt  Patsy's  house  the  night 
before ;  and  Grodson,  how  he  had  seen  him  come  out  of  her  house  very 
early  that  morning,  and  meet  another  dog  crossing  Peternot's  pasture. 

"  This  'ere  dog  was  goin'  straight  for  this  'ere  place,"  Grodson  went  on. 
"  T'  other  dog  was  makin'  tracks  for  the  Basin,  near  as  I  could  jedge.  They 
met  like  this,"  —  putting  his  forefingers  together  to  form  an  angle,  —  "  only, 
soon  as  ever  they  'd  got  near  each  other,  both  turned  to  once,  like  they  'd 
come  to  that  spot  by  agreement  to  have  a  quiet  fight,  and  flew  at  each  other. 
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They  paid  no  attention  to  me,  though  I  wan't  three  rods  off.  This  'ere 
dog  fit  shy  for  a  minute,  for  he  seemed  to  know  t'  other  dog's  trick ;  he 
was  tryin'  to  git  this  'ere  dog  by  the  nose.  Finally  he  let  t'  other  dog  git 
a  grip  of  his  shoulder ;  then  all  of  a  suddint  this  'ere  dog,  fust  I  knowed, 
had  t'  other  dog  by  the  throat  He  had  a  fair  holt,  and  he  never  loosened 
his  holt  from  that  time  only  to  git  a  better  holt  He  chawed  that  throat 
up.  He  shook  that  t'  other  dog  lively.  He  chawed  and  he  shook  and  he 
bit  and  he'  gnawed,  as  if  he  jest  meant  to  eat  that  'ere  t'  other  dog.  He 
worked  over  him,  I  should  say,  a  good  half-hour,  and  when  he  finally  let 
go,  and  stopped  eatin'  and  shakin',  to  smell  on  him,  I  should  think  that 
*ere  t'  other  dog  had  been  dead  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  There  he  lies 
—  I  mean  that  'ere  t'  other  dog  —  over  in  the  pastur'  now,  laid  out  as  han'- 
some  as  any  dog  ever  you  see.  I  did  n't  interfere,  for  I  had  a  grudge  agin 
t*  other  dog  ;  —  only  last  week,  when  I  was  deliverin'  charcoal  to  the  black- 
smith over  to  the  Basin,  he  come  at  me,  I  mean  the  t'  other  dog,  and  would 
V  bit  me  bad,  if  he  had  n't  snapped  too  low,  and  took  my  boot-leg.  I  know 
his  owner,  —  he  's  a  mean  scamp,  by  the  name  o'  Duflfer." 

**  Duffer's  dog !  Lion  has  killed  Duffer's  dog  !  "  screamed  Phineas,  wild 
with  delight,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  peach-tree.  "That  accounts  for 
the  bloody  chops  ! " 

Jack  already  had  Lion  untied,  and  was  crying  over  him  for  very  joy.  All 
present  seemed  to  share  his  happiness  and  triumph,  except  the  squire.  He 
did  n't  believe  the  story.  There  might  be  another  dog ;  very  likely  there 
were  two  in  the  scrape.  The  truth  is,  Peternot  could  not  bear  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  taking  revenge  upon  Lion  for  having  once  done  battle  with 
his  bull ;  and,  moreover,  he  knew  well  that  his  chances  of  getting  pay  for 
his  sheep  would  be  infinitely  lessened  if  he  should  have  Duffer  to  deal  with 
instead  of  the  deacon.     "  It 's  all  a  subterfuge  I  "  he  declared. 

"  Old  man ! "  said  Grodson,  slipping  from  the  fence,  and  walking  up  to 
him,  grasping  his  empty  bottle  by  the  neck>  "  when  I  say  what  I  see  and 
know,  do  you  tell  me  I  lie  ? " 

"  Nay,  friend  !  "  Peternot  hastened  to  make  answer,  taking  a  step  back- 
ward. "  All  you  say  may  be  so.  But  where  had  this  dog  been,  up  to  the 
time  when  you  saw  him  ?  " 

Jack  thereupon  offered  to  produce  Aunt  Patsy's  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Lion  had  been  shut  up  all  night,  and  until  that  very  time,  in  her  house. 

"  A  miserable,  half-crazy  creatur',  —  what 's  her  testimony  wuth  ?  "  mut- 
tered the  squire ;  and,  turning  upon  his  cane,  he  walked  off  in  great  dis- 
content 

The  deacon  laughed  quietly,  and  went  up  and  patted  Lion  and  Jack,  while 
Moses,  in  high  spirits,  told  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  buckshot  Mrs. 
Chatford  and  Miss  Wansey  and  Kate,  who  had  retired  within  the  house 
in  order  not  to  witness  the  slaughter  (though  it  must  be  confessed  that  Miss 
Wansey  peeped  from  the  kitchen  window),  now  came  out  again,  and  there 
was  great  rejoicing. 

<'  I  move  we  all  a'joum  and  go  over  and  look  at  Duffer's  dead  dog,'*  ob- 
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served  Mr.  Pipkin.  The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried,  —  only  tiie 
women-folks  declining  to  regale  themselves  with  that  interesting  spectade. 
"  Won't  ye  come,  Miss  Wansey  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pipkin,  persuasively. 

'^No,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Pipkin,"  replied  Miss  Wansey,  politely  excusing^ 
herself.  ^  My  nerves  have  suffered  terribly,  a'ready,  and  I  'm  afiraki  I 
couldn't  bear  much  more." 

Men  and  boys,  guided  by  Mr.  Grodson,  then  proceeded  to  view  the  spot 
where  the  combat  had  taken  j^ace.  Lion  accompamed  them ;  and  there, 
over  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  praises  and  caresses  which 
would  have  quite  turned  any  weak-minded  dog's  head. 

It  took  the  poor  old  fellow  a  long  while,  however,  to  recover  from  the 
shock  his  ''  nerves  "  had  received.  From  that  time  he  was  a  greater  favor- 
ite with  the  family  than  ever  before ;  but  it  was  observable  afterwards  that 
he  had  one  weakness,  which  seemed  singularly  inconsistent  with  his  noble 
traits  of  character.    He  was  afraid  of  guns  and  of  thunder. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SOBIE  FUN,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  INTERRUPTED. 

That  night  Jack  had  gone  to  his  room,  and  was  poring  over  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  (which  Miss  Felton  had  lent  him),  by  the  light  of  a 
tallow  candle,  when  Phin's  face  was  thrust  in  at  the  door. 

"Come  quick,  Jack!  there's  some  fellers  out  here,  and  they're  going 
to  have  some  fun  with  Duffer's  dog!" 

Phin  hurried  away  and  Jack  after  him.  In  the  back  yard  they  found 
Moses  and  the  Welby  boys ;  and  waiting  at  the  orchard  fence  were  two 
or  three  more  lads  belonging  in  the  neighborhood. 

**  Where 's  Lion  ?  "  asked  one. 

« Tied,"  said  Phin.  "  Father  thinks  we  'd  better  keep  him  tied  nights 
till  the  sheep-killing  excitement  is  over." 

"  There 's  been  a  good  many  sheep  killed  about  town  lately,"  said  Abner ; 
"  and  everybody  thinks  now  that  Dufier's  dog  was  the  rogue." 

"  I  was  over  to  the  Basin  this  afternoon,"  said  Don  Curtis,  coming  out 
of  the  orchard,  where  he  had  been  talking  with  Bill  Burbank  and  another 
tall  fellow,  "  and  I  told  Duffer  the  story.  He  would  n't  believe  it ;  so,  see- 
ing Grodson  down  by  the  canal,  —  he  said  he  was  looking  for  his  pardner, 
—  I  called  him  up,  and  he  told  all  about  the  dog  fight,  in  a  crowd  of  fellers. 
You  never  see  a  man  so  mad  as  Duffer  was ! " 

« Come,  boys !  it 's  dark  enough,"  said  Bill  Burbank.  "  What  are  all 
these  little  chaps  coming  for?" 

"  We  want  to  see  the  fun,"  replied  Phineas. 

"  If  you  see  it,  you  keep  still  about  it  I "  said  Burbank,  threateningly. 
"  Your  dog  was  guarding  the  old  woman's  house  last  night,  was  n't  he  ?'* 

"  Yes,  she  was  afraid,  and  I  let  him,"  answered  Jack.  "  I  thought  't  was 
too  bad  an  old  woman  like  her  could  n't  be  left  in  peace." 
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^  I  'd  advise  you  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed ! "  exclaimed  Bill  Burbank, 
displeased  at  Jack's  remark.    "  Or  keep  quiet,  understand  ! " 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  *'  Jack  asked-  anxiously  of  Moses,  as  they 
went  through  the  orchard. 

"  I  don't  know,  —  play  a  trick  on  Aunt  Patsy,  I  guess."  And  Moses 
hurried  on  with  the  crowd. 

In  Peternot's  pasture  they  were  joined  by  three  or  four  more  fellows; 
so  that  the  company  now  numbered  about  a  dozen  young  men  and  bojrs, 
all  eager  to  join  in  or  to  witness  the  sport  Two  went  off  to  procure  a 
ladder.  Two  more  seized  each  a  hind  leg  of  the  dead  dog,  and  dragged 
the  carcass  across  the  pasture  in  the  direction  of  Aunt  Patsy's  house. 

"  They  're  going  to  take  it  up  on  the  roof,  and  drop  it  down  her  chinw 
ney ! "  whispered  the  jubilant  Phineas.  "  Won't  she  be  scar't  out  of  her 
wits  ?  I  'm  glad  I  've  come  !  But  Bill  Burbank  is  mad  as  he  can  be  'cause 
Abner  told  Jase,  and  Jase  went  and  told  me  and  Mose." 

'*I  didn't  think  any  better  of  Don  Curtis,  or  Dan  Williams,  or  Jim 
Jones,"  said  Moses  ;  *'  but  I  should  think  Bill  Burbank  might  be  in  better 
business.    And  you  too,  Ab  Welby  1 " 

"  I  've  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied  Ab.  "  Don  wanted  me  to  come 
out,  and  I  thought  I  'd  like  to  see  the  fun,  if  there  was  to  be  any.  They 
ain't  going  to  hurt  the  old  woman,  —  only  give  her  an  awful  scare.  She  '11 
think  the  Old  Harry  himself  has  come,  when  that  dead  dog  tumbles  down 
her  chimney ! " 

"  Keep  still  there  !  "  said  one  of  the  ringleaders,  in  a  whisper.  "  Wait 
here  till  the  ladder  comes."  The  carcass  was  dropped  upon  the  ground 
within  a  few  rods  of  Aunt  Patsy's  door.    "  What 's  that,  —  a  light  ?  " 

"  She  never  has  a  light  without  she  is  courting,"  observed  Phineas. 

"  Then  Old  Danvers  is  there  now  ! "  exclaimed  Don  Curtis.  "  Keep  back, 
the  rest  of  you,  while  me  and  Bill  reconnoitre." 

Curtis  and  Burbank  had  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  when  Dan  Wil- 
liams and  Jim  Jones  said  they  would  go  and  see  what  had  become  of  them, 
and  also  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Then  somebody  else  went  to  look 
after  Jim  and  Dan.  The  remainder  of  the  crowd,  soon  growing  restless, 
excited  by  curiosity,  stole  off  one  by  one  after  their  companions,  until  Jack 
was  left  alone  beside  the  carcass. 

"  These  are  the  fellows  there  was  danger  of  my  corrupting ! "  he  said  to 
himsel£  "  Well,  maybe  there  was  !  I  might  have  been  guilty  of  just  as 
mean  a  trick  once."  And  the  former  canal-driver  stood  astonished  to  find 
himself  the  only  boy  in  the  crowd  whose  whole  nature  seemed  to  revolt 
against  their  mean  and  cruel  designs. 

He  had  been  planning  how  he  should  get  to  Aunt  Patsy's  door,  and  warn 
and  assist  her.  But  now  another  way  of  circumventing  the  mob  occurred 
to  him  ;  and,  grasping  the  dead  dog  by  the  leg,  he  hastily  dragged  it  away 
in  ^he  darkness. 

Meanwhile  Curtis  and  Burbank  crept  up  stealthily  to  the  window  in  which 
the  light  was  visible.   It  was  but  a  faint,  flickering  gleam,  within  the  wretched 
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abode,  —  a  glow  just  bright  enough  for  the  bundles  of  rags,  wherewith  the 
broken  panes  were  stuffed,  to  be  outlined  upon  it  in  all  their  gloomy  pic- 
turesqueness.  These  rags  had  grown  plentiful  since  heartless  youngsters 
had  lately  taken  to  stoning  the  poor  grass-widow's  windows. 

Hearing  voices  within,  the  two  self-appointed  scouts  pinched  each  other 
and  chuckled  in  anticipation  of  some  diverting  discovery.  There  was  one 
low,  broken  pane,  from  which  the  rags  had  been  blown  away  by  the  wind ; 
through  that  the  sound  of  voices  issued ;  and  presently  Burbank,  pushing 
Curtis  back  with  one  hand,  all  in  stealthy  silence,  put  his  eye  at  the  narrow 
opening.  He  gazed  eagerly  for  some  seconds,  during  which  Curtis  waited 
impatiently  for  his  turn ;  then  withdrew.  He  did  not  chuckle  then ;  and 
Curtis  felt,  rather  than  saw  by  the  glimmer  of  light  on  the  retiring  face,  that 
a  sudden  and  unaccountable  change  had  come  over  his  friend. 

With  quickened  curiosity,  Don  took  bis  place  and  peeped.  An  instant, — 
and  his  spirit  also  went  out  of  him ;  so  that  the  face,  so  full  of  base  merri' 
meet  before,  looked  confused  and  amazed  —  if  you  could  but  have  seen  it 
—  when  it  was  withdrawn. 


After  him  Jim  Jones  and  Dan  Bradley  took  each  a  peep  at  the  broken 
pane,  and  saw  and  heard,  in  less  than  a  minute's  time,  what  lasted  them,  as 
food  for  serious  reflection,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  I  doubt 
if  all  the  sermons  they  had  ever  heard,  condensed  into  one,  could  have 
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produced  so  deep  and  enduring  an  impression  upon  those  two  rude  natures, 
as  that  momentary  glance. 

So,  one  by  one,  all  the  members  of  this  thoughtless  mob,  great  and  small, 
looked  in  at  Aunt  Patsy's  window,  —  Phineas  last ;  and  even  that  ill-inten- 
tioned youngster,  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  felt  abashed  and  rebuked 

by  what  he  saw. 

y.  T.  Trowbridge. 


WORK. 

SWEET  wind,  fair  wind,  where  have  you  been? 
"  I  Ve  been  sweeping  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky ; 
I  've  been  grinding  the  grist  in  the  mill,  hard  by ; 
I  've  been  laughing  at  work,  while  others  sigh ; 
Let  those  laugh  who  win  1 " 

Sweet  rain,  soft  rain,  what  are  you  doing? 
"  I  'm  urging  the  corn  to  fill  out  its  cells  ; 
I  'm  helping  the  lily  to  fashion  its  bells ; 
I  'm  swelling  the  torrent  and  brimming  the  wells ; 
Is  that  worth  pursuing?" 

Redbreast,  redbreast,  what  have  you  done  ? 
"  I  Ve  been  watching  the  nest  where  my  fledglings  lie  ; 
I  've  sung  them  to  sleep  with  a  lullaby ; 
By  and  by  I  shall  teach  them  to  fly, 
Up  and  away,  every  one ! " 

Honey-bee,  honey-bee,  where  are  you  going? 
**To  fill  my  basket  with  precious  pelf;    . 
To  toil  for  my  neighbor  as  well  as  myself; 
To  find  out  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
Be  it  a  thistle,  or  be  it  a  rose, — 
A  secret  worth  the  knowing ! '.' 

Each  content  with  the  work  to  be  done, 

Ever  the  same  from  sun  to  sun; 

Shall  you  and  I  be  taught  to  work 

By  the  bee  and  the  bird  that  scorn  to  shirk? 

Wind  and  rain  fulfilling  His  word ! 

Tell  me,  was  ever  a  legend  heard, 

Where  the  wind,  commanded  to  blow,  deferred; 

Or  the  rain,  that  was  bidden  to  ^1,  demurred? 

Mary  N.  Prescott 
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HERMY   AT   THE   SHOW. 

HERMY  WILDE  came  rushing  at  Tommy  Wilde  in  a  very  headlong; 
manner.  Now  Tommy,  being  Hermy's  brother,  was  pretty  well  used 
to  being  rushed  at,  but  at  this  particular  moment  he  was  drawing  a  horse 
on  his  porcelain  slate,  and  had  just  achieved  a  most  beautiful  curve  for  the 
backbone ;  and  it  was  rather  severe,  just  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  gently 
downwards  with  the  line  of  the  tail,  to  have  his  arm  sent  all  across  the 
slate,  giving  such  an  insane  fling  to  that  unfortunate  tail  as  was  rather  too 
excited  even  for  a  horse  in  a  picture. 

"  D-o-n-t ! "  cried  the  disturbed  artist  in  a  prolonged  remonstrance,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  approached  a  howl. 

"  Don't ! "  echoed  Hermy,  dancing  back  and  forth,  and  stopping  to  hug 
Tommy,  and  then  spinning  away  again  in  her  overflowing  glee  ;  "  I  guess 
you  'd  say  *  do  ! '  Tommy  Wilde,  if  you  knew  what  I  know.  Such  fun  as 
is  going  to  be  ! " 

"Well,  don't  swallow  me  whole f^'^  cried  the  desperate  Tommy,  as  if  he 
might  have  been  resigned  to  being  swallowed  in  pieces. 

"  H-m  ! "  said  Hermy,  sidling  off  a  little,  "you  would  n't  sit  marking  away 
on  an  old  slate  if  you  did  know.  We  're  going,"  she  declared,  unable  to 
pout  with  such  wonderful  news  to  tell,  —  "  we  're  all  going  to  be  scattered 
this  summer,  papa  says  so ;  mamma  and  the  baby  and  Norah  in  one  bunch, 
and  the  rest  off  somewhere  in  more  bunches,  and  you  and  I,"  she  cried, 
with  a  final  little  scream  of  triumph,  "  we  're  to  be  scattered  together,  all 
by  ourselves,  because  we're  the  noisiest,  'way  up  to  Greenbury,  to  Mrs. 
Larkin's  own  house." 

(Mrs.  Larkin  was  Mrs.  Wilde's  housekeeper.) 

"  That  so  ? "  asked  Master  Tommy,  looking  up  with  some  interest,  and 
setting  his  chin  in  his  hand  to  take  in  his  sister's  news  deliberately,  like 
the  cool  young  Yankee  he  was. 

"  That 's  so !  "  declared  downright  Hermy.  "  And  there  '11  be  cows,  and 
a  regular  barnful  of  hens'  nests.  And  little  pigs,  and  no  end  of  things  to 
feed.  And  Mrs.  Larkin  won't  stay  up  there  much.  Her  son's  wife  lives 
at  the  farm-house,  and  she  is  married,  and  is  going  to  take  care  of  us,  and 
we  '11  go  to  ride  with  her  husband  in  carts  and  real  oxen  that  we  can  poke 
with  a  stick  and  make  run.  And  we  're  going  just  the  very  minute  school 's 
out,  and  that 's  in  two  weeks,  and  we  ride  in  a  stage  ever  so  far  at  the  end 
of  the  cars.    O  Tommy,  won't  it  be  splendid  ?  " 

"Not  so  splendid  as  you  think,"  slowly  answered  Tommy,  turning  his 
horse  round  to  reconstruct  his  destroyed  tail 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Hermy,  aghast. 

"  Because  you  always  expect  things  are  going  to  be  splendider  than  they 
ever  can  be,"  said  Master  Philosopher  Tommy,  with  the  solemn  air  of  one 
who  had  found  out  the  iron  limitations  of  life. 
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^  Poh  I  as  if  you  did  n't  like  to  have  a  good  time  yourself,  Tommy  Wilde," 
cried  Hermy,  spinning  away  again.  '<  Now  cdnU  you  glad  we  're  going  to 
Greenbury  ?     WonU  it  be  fun  ? "  . 

"  Why,  y-e-s,  it  '11  be  fun,  but  it  won't  be  all  solid  fun.  There  '11  be  rainy 
days,  and  things  that  won't  come  right ;  and  there  '11  be  somebody  round 
to  interfere,  and  not  let  us  do  things,  —  there  always  is,"  said  Tommy,  with 
his  dreadfully  wise  air.  *'  And  the  way  is  to  reckon  on  some  bother  before- 
hand, and  not  go  jumping  out  of  your  skin  thinking  it 's  going  to  be  all 
jolly.    There  '11  be  times  when  you  'U  burst  up  and  cry,  you  know." 

Hermy  hung  her  curly  head  in  guilty  consciousness  of  a  rather  violent 
style  of  lamentation  in  which  she  was  sometimes  known  to  indulge,  and 
which  this  blunt  relative,  Tommy,  described  as  '*  bursting  up  and  crying  "  ; 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  second  only;  then  she  danced  out  of  the  room 
again,  certain  that  no  sorrows  could  ever  shake  her  more  in  that  paradise 
of  the  Greenbury  farm-house. 

Well,  the  scattering  of  the  Wilde  family  took  place  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  Tommy  and  Hermy  were  sent  to  that  blissful  abode.  After  the  cars, 
they  had  the  wonderful  stage-coach  ride,  but  Hermy  was  sound  asleep 
before  the  end  of  it,  and  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  Tommy  was  too, 
although  he  never  owned  it 

Life  went  along  very  merrily  indeed  to  the  two  city  children  in  the  old 
£irm-house,  from  which  Mrs.  Housekeeper  Larkin  soon  went  away,  leaving 
her  young  charges  with  her  son's  wife,  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin. 

Well,  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin  was  very  kind  to  the  children,  and  they  rode 
in  carts,  and  jumped  on  hay,  and  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  astonished  those  little  people  by  being  a  good 
deal  more  romping  and  wild  for  all  sorts  of  out-door  play  and  adventures 
than  even  they  were.  But,  alas  1  one  of  Miss  Hermy's  doleful  times  finally 
came  on,  and  this  was  how  it  happened. 

There  was  a  great  affair  proceeding  that  summer  in  the  quiet  little  town 
of  Greenbury ;  they  were  building  a  new  meeting-house,  and  one  day  Mas- 
ter Tommy  hired  himself  out  as  a  carpenter  there. 

Hermy  was  finishing  her  plate  of  huckleberry-pudding,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  quite  finished  theirs,  and  left  the  dinner-table,  —  not  that 
Hermy  was  such  a  very  enormous  eater,  but  the  farmer's  family  really 
despatched  their  food  much  more  swiftly  than  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  and  dinner,  especially  with  huckleberry-pudding,  was  not  to  be  lost 
for  manners,  —  so  Hermy  sat  all  alone  at  the  table,  blacking  her  red  mouth 
in  a  very  surprising  manner,  when  Tommy  came  in  to  his  dinner. 

"  Where  in  this  world  have  you  been,  Tommy  Wilde  t  Everybody 's  done 
but  me,  and  I  'ra  done,"  said  Hermy,  pushing  away  her  plate  with  a  little 
sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  've  been  to  the  new  meeting-house  that  I  am  going  to  lath,  and  I  'm 
going  to  begin  right  straight  off,  and  you  bring  me  my  dinner  quick,  Han- 
nah," called  this  new  workman,  with  a  very  high  and  mighty  air,  to  the 
'^  hired  help  "  who  was  carrying  away  the  dishes. 
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"  Lath  ?  what 's  lath  ?  "  asked  Hermy,  setting  down  her  tumbler. 

"  It  *s  nailing  laths  —  little  flat  strips  of  wood  —  all  over  the  Inside ; 
there 's  lots  of  boys  going  to,  and  I  am ;  and  you  get  paid  in  money ;  — 
Jimmy  Gardner  has  lathed  twenty-five  cents'  worth." 

"  Who  's  going  to  show  you  how  ?  "  asked  Hermy. 

<'  Poh !  there  's  nothing  to  show ;  you  just  take  a  hammer,  and  nail  ahead. 
Anybody  can  lath." 

"  Can  I  lath  ?"  asked  Hermy. . 
•    "No,  of  course  you  can't ;  't  is  n't  proper  for  girls." 

"  Can't  I  go  and  see  you  lath,  then  ? "  inquired  the  restricted  wearer  of 
frocks. 

"  Why,  you  'd  be  getting  hit  with  the  hammer,  maybe,  or  splinters  in  your 
eyes,  or  something.  It's  all  shavings  where  you  stand  up,  and  I  don't 
believe  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin  will  let  you.  There 's  men  rolling  and  thumping 
things  about,  and  there's  ladders  and  great  beams  there,  all  up  on  end, 
that  might  tumble  down  on  your  head,  and  smash  it,  most  likely,"  argued 
Tommy. 

"  They  would  n't  smash  my  head  any  more  than  they  would  a  boy's  head," 
declared  Hermy,  indignantly,  "  and  I  can  stand  on  shavings  as  well  as  yoM 
can,  and  I  'm  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin ! "  she  said,  running  firom 
the  table. 

Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin  was  in  the  back-yard  giving  the  hens  and  chickens 
their  dinner,  and  greatly  to  Hermy's  disgust  she  took  quite  Tommy's  view 
of  the  matter. 

"  You  need  n't  fret.  Miss  Hermione,"  said  the  hired  help,  Hannah,  who 
gave  her  opinion  on  all  occasions ;  "  your  brother  'U  get  sick  of  it  fast 
enough,  and  be  coming  home  before  half  the  arternoon  is  up.  They  won't 
pay  him  no  money  for  lathin',  —  a  city  gentleman's  son ;  *t  is  n't  likely ;  he 
can't  earn  anything ;  why  don't  you  coax  him  to  go  and  see  the  wild  beasts  ? 
There 's  a  show  come  in  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  they  're  pitched  under  a 
tent  down  on  Deacon  Peters's  lot ;  hain't  been  a  show  in  Greenbury  afore 
this  five  year." 

Hermy  did  not  stay  to  hear  more,  but  ran  to  her  brother,  eager  to  interest 
him  in  the  wild  beasts. 

But  the  new  carpenter  held  in  great  contempt  the  tent  in  Deacon  Peters's 
lot.  He  had  seen  Barnum's,  and  Van  Amburgh  putting  his  head  in  the 
lion's  mouth,  and  what  should  he  care  for  a  little  one-horse  country  show  ? 
Thus  reasoned  this  superior  city  youth  as  he  took  his  dinner  in  immense 
mouthfuls.    The  only  thing  fit  to  do  in  Greenbury  was  to  lath. 

"They  won't  pay  you  money,  anyway;  Hannah  says  so,"  said  Hermy, 
pursing  up  her  huckleberried  mouth  with  grim  satisfaction. 

"Nice  people  they  'd  be,  building  a  meeting-house,  and  not  paying  their 
honest  debts  !  "  cried  virtuous  Tommy.  "  It  is  n't  religious  to  cheat  folks, 
and  I  shall  tell  them  so  if  they  don't  pay  over  my  earnings." 

'*  What  do  you  want  money  for  ?  "  asked  Hermy.  "  You  've  got  no  end 
of  money  in  your  little  red  bank  now,  and  papa  would  give  you  some  more 
if  you  wrote  and  asked  him." 
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"  Money  that 's  given  to  you  is  no  fun,"  said  Tommy.  "  I  can  lath  as 
well  as  Jimmy  Gardner,  and  when  I  've  eamt  twenty-five  whole  cents,  I  *11 
just  show  Hannah,  and  then  I  guess  she  '11  keep  still.  And  I  '11  give  jrou 
some  of  my  wages,''  said  Tommy,  pushing  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  — 
"  I  '11  give  you  half,  Hermy." 

"  Money  that 's  given  to  you  is  no  fun,"  said  Hermy,  very  shortly. 

"W-h-y,"  replied  Tommy,  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  by  this  echo  of  his  own  words,  "  you  're  a  girl,  and  is  n't  somebody 
going  to  give  you  all  your  money  always  ?  Girls  can't  earn  money ;  't  is  n't 
fit.  But  a  man  takes  care  of  himself;  and  I  am  going  to ;  and  I  sha'n't 
be  home  till  dark."    And,  snatching  his  straw  hat,  away  went  Tommy. 

Hermy  remained  behind,  forlorn  enough.  There  were  some  books,  to 
be  sure,  stowed  away  for  those  "rainy  days"  in  the  trunk  of  prudent 
Tommy,  who  now  called  back  from  the  gate  to  tell  his  sister  where  they 
were,  that  she  might  amuse  herself  by  reading  them,  —  for  he  was  not  an 
unkind  little  brother ;  he  was  only  absorbed  in  this  great  idea  of  lathing  a 
meeting-house. 

Hermy  went  up  stairs  at  last  for  the  books,  but  they  made  her  feel  rather 
more  injured  than  she  did  before.  They  were  all  about  foreign  countries 
and  strange  animals,  that  "  of  course  I  can  never  go  to  see,  just  because 
I  'm  a  girl,"  sobbed  Hermy,  throwing  down  the  book.  "  And  here 's  wild 
beasts  come  a  purpose  to  this  very  town,  all  in  a  tent,  and  I  can't  see  'em, 
and  I  never  saw  any  wild  beasts  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  ever  so 
long  ago,  and  they  were  so  deep  in  the  cages  I  could  n't  half  see  them 
then." 

"  Now  look  here,  Miss  Hermione,"  said  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin,  coming  up 
stairs  to  find  Hermy  cast  upon  the  floor  in  tears,  — "  you  just  get  up  and 
let  me  brush  out  your  hair  nicely,  and  put  you  on  a  clean  firock,  and  then 
you  may  go  to  see  little  Mary  Lee,  the  minister's  daughter ;  you  have  n't 
paid  her  visit  back  yet,  and  you  may  stay  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  ask  her 
to  come  home  to  tea  with  you." 

At  this  proposal  the  thunder-cloud  on  Hermy's  brow  cleared  up  a  little, 
and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  brushed  and  put  into  the  clean  frock,  and  by 
and  by  she  was  ringing  the  bell  at  the  minister's  door.  But,  alas  1  little 
Mary  Lee  bad  gone  in  the  chaise  with  her  papa  to  make  pastoral  calls  over 
the  mountain,  —  a  dim  region  whose  very  name  sounded  enchanting  to 
Hermy's  fancy,  and  made  her  draw  a  more  mournful  contrast  than  ever 
between  her  privileges  and  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  went 
away  very  quietly,  for  Hermy  was  a  proud  little  girl  who  seldom  "burst 
up  and  cried"  before  people;  nevertheless,  as  she  crossed  the  road  a 
secret  resolve  was  swelling  her  stormy  little  heart,  to  have  some  fun  in 
spite  of  &te,  and  to  go  somewhere  without  asking  anybody's  leave. 

Far  away  in  Deacon  Peters's  lot  she  heard  the  faint  sound  of  music, 
and  she  saw  glittering  the  tent  of  the  wild-beast  show,  —  a  double  tent  with 
scalloped  red  edges.  Ah,  what  splendors  there  must  be  within  I  Soon  with 
a  slow,  doubtful  walk,  and  then  with  a  hurried  run,  her  little  feet  were  going 
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towards  the  lane  that  led  up  to  the  show.  The  lane  abounded  in  black 
mud;  and  the  pretty  bronze  gaiters  and  fine  white  stockings  which  she 
had  put  on  fresh  for  the  visit  to  the  minister's  house  were  sadly  besplashed 
when  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  tent 

The  performance  was  about  to  begin,  and  the  crowd,  therefore,  ^vrere  all . 
within ;  indeed,  the  big-whiskered  man  who  was  crying,  '*  Walk  in,  gentle- 
men, —  walk  in,  walk  in  1  Great  miracle  of  the  age !  Musical  bears,  mon- 
keys, rattlesnakes,  and  white  mice  1  Only  fifteen  cents  1  Now  about  to  be- 
gin. Only  fifteen  cents  ! " — the  big  man  who  was  saying  all  this  throu^^h  his 
cloud  of  whiskers  had  nobody  left  to  say  it  to  just  now  but  one  or  two  of  the 
Deacon's  stray  cows,  and  our  stray  Hermy.    "  Your  money,  little  Miss.'*^ 

Now  the  little  Miss  had  no  money  at  all  for  the  great  hand  held  out  to 
her,  and  I  think  she  would  have  made  this  an  excuse  for  going  baek  ;  but 
a  kind  of  blind  desperation  had  taken  possession  of  her,  so  she  pulled  off  a 
gold  chain  that  she  wore  for  a  necklace,  and  asked  if  that  would  do. 

Hermy  was  so  accustomed  to  have  pretty  things  that  she  did  not  at  all 
know  their  value ;  but  this  necklace  was  of  such  pure  gold  and  fine  work- 
manship that  it  was  worth  more  than  fifteen  dollars  even.  The  big  hand, 
not  being  an  honest  hand,  was  very  glad  to  close  over  it  instead  of  over 
fifteen  copper  cents,  and  its  big  owner  took  up  the  litde  girl  quite  into  the 
neighborhood  of  his  cloud  of  whiskers  and  carried  her  into  the  tent 

Here  the  whole  band  of  music  was  seen  to  consist  of  one  lean  little  man 
with  great  black  eyes,  grinding  away  at  a  wretched  hand-organ.  This  little 
man  the  big  man  with  whiskers  seemed  to  treat  with  no  ceremony  at  alL 
He  made  him  leave  off  grinding  and  drew  him  into  a  corner  of  the  tent^ 
where  he  muttered  something  to  him  which  Hermy  could  not  understand. 
The  lean  little  man's  eyes  after  that  grew  greater  and  blacker,  and  he  did 
not  take  them  from  Hermy  for  a  moment  She  had  to  stay  beside  him, 
for  the  big  showman  told  her  the  place  by  the  organ  was  reserved  for  the 
ladies.  He  himself  took  a  long  pointed  stick,  and  went  into  the  middle 
of  the  crowd. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  miracle  of  the  age  will  now  begin.  The 
beasts  of  the  forest  will  sing  and  dance,  and  salute  the  company, — will 
show  themselves,  in  short,  capable  of  all  the  accomplishments  of  civilized 
man." 

The  **  gentlemen,"  who  were  represented  by  a  very  rough,  noisy  crowd, 
chiefly  of  great  boys,  laughed  loud  and  husded  each  other ;  the  hand-organ 
sounded,  the  showman  flourished  his  stick  before  a  very  dirty  cage,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  musical  bear  began.  The  musical  bear  had  a  com- 
panion bear  with  him  in  the  cage,  who  perhaps  had  sung  duets  with  him 
formerly,  but  had  now  lost  his  voice,  or  had  the  sense  to  pretend  to  Iqse 
it,  for  he  lay  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  the  sharpest  persuasions 
of  the  pointed  stick  could  not  make  him  budge.  So  all  the  labors  of  the 
performance  devolved  on  this  one  poor  musical  bear.  He,  unfortunate 
beast,  sat  up  on  his  tail,  and  when  the  stick,  which  was  pointed  with  iron, 
punched  his  unhappy  breast,  he  expressed  his  feelings  by  short,  dismal 
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jelps,  and  that  was  his  siaging.  Then  when  the  stick  was  thrust  under 
his  fore  paws,  he  so  far  lost  his  temper  as  to  clutch  it  tight,  and  roll  over 
and  over  it,  and  that  was  his  dancing.  Likewise,  being  tickled  under  his 
hairy  chin  in  a  very  exasperating  manner  with  this  same  stick,  poor  Bruin 
would  jerk  down  his  head  to  hold  his  tormentor  fast,  and  then  he  was  sup- 
posed to  make  a  gentlemanly  bow. 

There  were  some  monkeys  in  a  cage,  but  Hermy  had  seen  monkeys 
before  i  and  there  were  white  mke  in  another  cage,  but  they  did  nothing 
but  nibble ;  and  there  was  a  rattlesnake  in  another,  much  too  horrid  to  look 
at ;  and  all  the  cages  smelt  very  ill,  and  all  the  place  stifled  and  scared 
Hermy;  but  she  dared  not  stir  because  the  lean  little  man  with  the  great 
black  eyes  moved  himself  whenever  she  moved,  hand-organ  and  all,  and 
ground  away  in  her  ears  harder  than  ever.  She  wished  Tommy  was  there, 
and  O,  she  wished  sht  ■wasn't/ 

She  hardly  knew  how  to  escape.  The  crowd  closed  up  across  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  this  nicely  dressed  tittle  girl  with  so  much  sur- 
prise, that,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  began  to  feel  that  it  must  be  very  improper, 
as  well  as  very  disagreeable,  for  her  to  be  there,  and  she  shrunk  timidly 
behind  the  organ,  and  was  anxious  only  to  keep  out  of  sight  till  the  per- 
formance should  be  ended. 

It  was  really  ended  much  sooner  than  usual.    The  musical  bear  made 
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his  last  bow  to  the  company^  and  was  rewarded  with  his  supper ;  whereupon 
the  dumb  bear  immediately  came  to  life  and  snarled  and  snatched  the  big- 
gest half  of  it.  The  showman  then  informed  his  audience  that  they  must 
leave  ;  flourishing  his  pointed  stick  as  if  he  would  very  much  like  to  punch 
them  a  little  to  hasten  their  going.  He  told  them  the  tent  must  be  struck 
immediately,  as  he  had  a  long  journey,  and  a  great  packing  up  of  rattle- 
snakes, musical  bears,  etc.  to  accomplish ;  and  finally  he  sent  the  lean 
little  man  with  his  organ  and  one  monkey  half-way  down  the  lane  to  grind 
and  caper  there ;  so  between  that  attraction  and  his  warnings  the  tent  was 
speedily  cleared. 

Hermy  thought  then  was  her  chance ; — for  now  that  she  was  going  home, 
she  had  begun  to  think  rather  seriously  about  the  necklace  that  she  had 
paid  away ;  perhaps  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin  would  inquire  for  it,  and  then  what 
should  she  say  ?  So  making  a  timid  little  courtesy,  she  asked  the  big  show- 
man if  he  would  please  give  her  back  her  chain,  and  she  would  run  home 
tu^  and  get  fifteen  cents  in  money  for  him.     Now  the  real  reason  of  the  big 

showman's  furious  hurry  to  be  off  was  that  he  knew  very  well  the  largest 
profits  he  had  made  in  Greenbury  were  in  that  gold  chain,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  be  safely  out  of  reach  before  any  older,  wiser  person  should  find 
out  the  bargain  which  this  foolish  little  girl  had  made.  So  at  first  he  pre- 
tended to  think  that  she  wished  to  cheat  him ;  and  then,  as  a  great  favor, 
he  agreed  to  take  her  along  with  him  in  his  wagon  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Jonas  Larkin,  where  he  would  wait  in  the  road,  he  said,  while  she  ran  in 
and  brought  out  the  money,  if  her  intentions  were  really  honorable.  The 
little  judgment  Hermy  had  got  more  and  more  bewildered  in  this  wrong 
way  she  had  chosen,  until  she  hardly  dared  refuse  the  big  showman,  but' 
felt  herself  quite  in  his  power. 

She  saw  the  tent  taken  down,  and  piled  with  its  long  poles  into  a  great 
red  wagon,  where  were  stowed  also  the  rattlesnakes  and  the  white  mice ; 
the  bears  and  the  monkeys  were  to  come  in  another  wagon  with  the  organ- 
grinder  and  a  dirty  boy  (nothing  belonging  to  that  tent  looked  clean),  who 
had  helped  take  down  the  tent,  and  who  knocked  the  cages  about  as  if  he 
had  a  spite  against  bears  and  monkeys  that  nothing  could  satisfy.  Behold, 
then,  our  wandering  Hermy  mounted  beside  the  big-whiskered  man  on  the 
high  seat  of  the  red  wagon,  and  riding  across  the  fields,  —  "  to  take  the  road 
nearer,"  he  said ;  but  what  he  meant  was  to  get  a  long  way  off  from  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin  before  he  came  into  the  road  at  all. 

When  they  finally  entered  the  highway  at  a  place  that  Hermy  had  never 
seen  before,  all  her  vague  fears  quite  overcame  her,  and  she  sobbed  and 
cried  outright. 

Then  the  big  showman,  who  had  tried  to  be  very  amiable,  and  telling 
stories  to  take  her  attention,  put  on  quite  another  style  and  told  her  very 
sternly  to  "  hold  her  yap."  That  was  a  dreadful  word.  Tommy,  who  was 
sometimes  reproved  by  mamma  for  teaching  his  sister  slang  words  that  h* , 
had  heard  out  of  doors,  never,  in  his  worst  moments,  had  said  anything 
to  her  like  "hold  your  yap." 
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She  sat,  shaking  with  dumb  terror  for  several  moments,  wondering  if  the 
big  showman  would  cut  her  head  off  next  Then,  when  he  did  not  cut  her 
head  off,  but  only  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  drove  faster  and  faster^ — th^ 
long  tent-poles  dragging  and  clattering  behind  the  wagon,  —  the  terrible 
notion  dawned  on  Hermy's  mind  that  he  was  going  to  run  away  with  her, 
and  keep  her  in  a  cage  like  the  bears  and  the  monkeys,  and  show  her  for 
fifteen  cents  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  This  idea  was  so  much  more  dreadful 
than  that  of  having  her  head  cut  off  at  once,  that  she  could  restrain  her 
terrors  no  longer,  but  screamed  aloud. 

Now  Hermy  was  very  good  at  screaming  when  once  she  began.  The  ^ct 
was  that  the  same  wild  imagination  which  had  led  her  away  into  this  bad 
company  at  first,  now  made  her  fancy  it  even  worse  than  it  really  was. 

The  travelling  showman  was  £ar  enough  from  being  a  very  nice  man ;  but 
then  he  had  no  particular  desire  to  cut  off  little  girls'  heads,  and  he  knew 
too  well  how  much  trouble  little  girls  are  to  those  who  do  not  love  them, 
to  have  the  least  idea  of  carrying  Hermy  off  for  good.  His  plan  all  along 
had  been  to  put  her  out  of  the  wagon  and  let  her  run  home  when  he  was 
quite  sure  he  had  taken  her  so  hx  that  she  coukl  not  arrive  there  in  time 
to  give  the  alarm,  and  have  him  pursued  for  the  theft  of  the  chain.  But 
now,  alarmed  by  her  loud  shrieks,  he  stopped,  put  her  quickly  down  over 
the  wheel  to  the  ground,  and,  whipping  up  his  horse,  vanished  by  a  cross- 
road, —  clattering  tent-poles  and  all. 

Hermy  was  left  panting  by  the  roadside,  scared  out  of  her  five  wits.  She 
began,  of  course,  to  run  directly  back  by  the  way  she  had  come,  but  when- 
ever she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  she  was  so  afraid  it  was  that  terrible 
wagon  with  the  claJttering  tent-poles  coming  back  after  her,  she  hid  in  the 
bushes  till  all  was  still  again. 

What  with  hiding  so,  and  crying  her  eyes  half  blind,  poor  Hermy  forgot 
which  way  of  the  road  was  up  and  which  way  was  down,  whether  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin  was  before  or  behind  her.  The  night  was  coming  on, 
and  she  was  picturing  to  herself  all  the  dreadful  fetes  in  the  world  as  sure 
to  be  hers,  when  she  heard  a  queer  little  whoop  along  the  road,  and  lo  I  it 
was  the  blessed  whoop  of  Tommy,  who  caught  sight  of  his  sister's  dress 
before  she  had  time  to  make  her  frightened  dodge  into  the  bushes. 

There  was  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Larkin,  and  one  of  the  hired 
men,  and  Hannah,  all  out  in  a  troop  to  hunt  up  this  lost  little  Hermy,  who 
had  not  come  home  to  her  supper,  and  who  could  not  be  found  at  the 
piinister's  house;  these  all  followed  on  behind,  but  it  was  Tommy  who 
ran  ahead  and  spied  the  lost  one  first 

O  me !  what  a  nish  there  was  then  at  Tommy,  who  never  mentioned  a 
word  about  being  "  swallowed  whole,"  but  who  was,  I  solemnly  believe,  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  have  done  a  little  crying  himself^  only  that  he  immediately 
began  to  consider  how  justice  could  be  executed  against  that  showman* 
For  Hermy  made  a  sweeping  confession  of  all  her  naughtiness  and  woe,  in 
the  midst  of  the  whole  assembly, —  Mr.  Jonas  Larkin,  Mrs.  Jonas  Larkin, 
hired  man,  Hannah,  Tommy,  and  all,  —  and  the  hired  man  declared  that 
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**•  that  aur  raskfU  ^was  not  a  goin'  to  git  off  so,  not  as  long  as  Sally  ^'  (who  was 
the  fast  horse  of  the  fium)  ^  could  go  like  a  streak  o*  lightnin'  in  the  little 

So  the  hired  man,  who  was  a  monstrously  tall  hired  man,  ran  back  to 
Che  farm,  as  if  he  wore  the  seven-league  boots,  and  harnessed  up  that  light* 
ning  team  in  such  lightning  time  that  Sally  and  he  and  the  little  buggy  met 
the  returning  party  on  foot  before  they  arrived  at  the  &rm,  Sally  tossing 
her  head  as  if  she  smelt  already  the  gold  chain  from  afar,  and  very  unwilling 
to  stop  even  long  enough  to  take  Tommy  in. 

For  Tommy  had  a  peculiar  sense  of  some  duty  belonging  to  him  in  tiiis 
matter.  He  considered  himself  the  present  legal  representative  of  the  iajruly 
whose  goods  had  been  purloined.  Sally  was  a  fast  horse,  and  to  ride  behind 
her  to  catch  a  thief  was  something  that  Tommy  thought  he  should  rather 
like.  So  Mr.  Jonas  Larkin  tossed  him  into  the  buggy  with  the  hired  man, 
and  away  went  retribution  after  the  showman. 

It  found  him  under  the  shed  oi  a  very  bad  tavern  some  six  or  seven  miles 
away  on  the  cross-road.  There  the  tall  hired  man  called  on  the  big-whis- 
kered thief  to  stand  and  deliver  the  said  gold  chain,  and  the  showman  had 
to  do  it.  The  tall  hired  man  desired,  besides,  to  send  him  to  jail  at  once ; 
but  the  representative  of  the  Wilde  family  declared  himself  satisfied. 

Moreover,  the  just  Thomas  drew  from  his  pocket  and  paid  over  to  the 
showman  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents  for  his  sister's  ticket  to  the  tent,  which 
was  precisely  his  earnings  for  the  afternoon  as  a  church  carpenter.  The 
just  Thomas  paid  this  over  with  severe  dignity,  having  his  own  private 
opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the  creditor,  but  not  choosing  to  owe  even 
a  dishonest  man  an  honest  debt  Then  away  out  of  the  tavern  yard  rode 
Tommy  and  the  hired  man  triumphant;  and  the  big  showman  crept  into 
the  tavern,  so  overcome  with  shame  that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  spend 
Tommy's  fifteen  cents  for  a  glass  of  whiskey. 

As  for  Tommy,  he  arrived  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jonas  Larkin  in  high  spirits  ; 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  tavern  transaction  in  an  audience  of  the  whole 
family ;  put  Hermy's  gold  chain  around  her  neck,  looking  very  grand  in- 
deed; then  he  and  the  hired  man  had  an  extra  supper;  and  last  Sally,  be 
8ure  that  she  had  an  extra  supper  too. 

So  Tommy  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  earnings  for  his  sister,  instead  of 
the  half;  but  I  think  he  enjoyed  doing  it  Besides  his  brotherly  desire  to 
help  Hermy  in  her  trouble,  it  wag  qi^te  like  the  head  of  a  family,  and  a 
lord  of  creation,  to  be  settling  up  a  lady*s  accounts  out  of  his  own  funds. 
Whatever  abstract  views  Miss  Hermy  had  as  to  the  general  inferiority  of 
^  money  given  to  yout"  I  think  she  regarded  that  particular  present  of  money 
which  brought  her  chain  back  as  very  good  money  indeed.  Whether 
Tommy  ever  lathed  any  more  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  Hermy 
WUde  never  ran  away  to  a  wiki-beast  show  again. 

Lulu  Gray  NobU^ 
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ONLY    A   NEEDLE. 

"  T  T  was  only  a  needle,  any  way/'  said  May,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the 

*■  head. 

<*  Only  a  needle  I "  said  grandpa,  laying  down  his  paper.  <*  Perhaps  you 
would  n't  speak  so  slightingly  of  a  needle,  if  you  knew  how  many  people 
it  takes  to  make  one.    How  many  do  you  suppose,  May  ?  " 

^  I  don't  know,"  answered  May,  carelessly,  for  she  was  just  then  rmnag- 
ing  mamma's  needle-book  for  another  of  the  right  size,  and,  in  fact,  she 
did  not  care  anything  about  it 

'^  How  many  does  it  take,  grandpa  ?  "  asked  Will,  who  just  catne  in. 

^  Between  bringing  in  the  steel-wire,  and  tiie  going  out  of  papers  of  nee- 
dles, it  goes  through  one  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  hands." 

«  Whew  1 "  said  Will,  "  what  a  fuss,  to  make  such  a  little  thing  I " 

<<  Yes^  it 's  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  what  a  perfect  thing  it  is  when  done, 
and  how  important  an  implement  in  the  world  1 " 

'<  I  wonder  what  they  did  before  they  had  steel  to  make  them  of^"  said 
WUL 

^  In  very  old  times,"  grandpa  replied,  '^  they  used  thorns  and  fish-bones." 

Will  laughed.    "  I  should  n't  like  clothes  naade  with  those  needles^" 

''  You  would  if  you  wore  such  garments  as  people  did  then,  —  furs  loosely 
£utened  together.  After  the  day  of  thorns  and  fish-bones  came  gold  and 
bronze  needles.    A  lady  who  owned  one  needle  then  was  well  supplied." 

^  Yet  they  were  not  half  so  convenient  and  perfect  as  ours,"  said  mamma. 

'< There's  one  thing,  though,"  said  grandpa.  "Ladies  didn't  sew  so 
many  ruffles  then." 

^  Did  you  ever  see  needles  made  ? "  asked  mamma. 

''Yes ;  I  have  many  a  time  been  all  over  one  of  the  Redditch  factories^ 
near  Birmingham,  in  England." 

<'  O  grandpa  1 "  said  May,  who  had  forgotten  her  little  pet,  '<  do  tell  us 
about  it" 

'<  Yes,  do ! "  added  Will,  who  knew  that  gnmdpa's  stories  were  always 
worth  hearing. 

"Well,  where  shall  I  begin,— at  the  iron-mines?" 

**  O  no  !  "  said  May ;  "  we  don't  care  about  iron." 

"Then  I  will  begin  with  the  wure-drawer.  He  buys  of  the  iron*workers 
bars  of  iron  as  small  as  they  make  them.  To  make  a  bar  into  wire,  he 
sharpens  one  end  of  it  till  it  will  go  through  a  hole  in  a  steel  plate  he 
has ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  pinchers,  worked  by  steam,  he  seizes  the  end  that 
is  through  the  hole,  and  pulls  the  rest  of  the  bar  through.  That,  you  see^ 
makes  it  smaller  and  longer  than  it  was." 

"  Of  course  it  is  hot,"  said  WiU. 

"  Of  course  it  is  n't ;  it  is  perfectly  cold.  To  make  a  fine  wire,  he  has 
onfy  to  draw  it  through  several  holes,  each  one  smaller  than  the  last»  till 
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it  is  the  right  size.  The  needle-maker  buys  wires  of  this  man.  His  first 
business  is  to  examine  them  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  a  few,  heating^  them, 
and  while  very  hot  plunging  them  into  cold  water. 

'^  That  hardens  them ;  then  by  snapping  them  in  the  fingers,  he  can  jadge 
of  their  quality.  Those  that  are  too  brittle  are  put  one  side  for  some  pecu- 
liar needles.  The  next  thing  is  to  gauge  them,  to  see  that  they  are  the 
same  size  all  through.  If  the  wires  are  all  right,  they  are  then  wound  in 
coils  on  a  large  wheel.    For  a  medium-sized  needle,  say  a  number  six — " 

"  I  *m  using  a  number  six,"  interrupted  May. 

"Well,  for  a  needle  of  that  size  the  coil  of  wire  is  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long." 

"  How  many  needles  will  a  wire  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  make  ?  "  asked 
May,  laughing. 

"It  wlU  make  forty  or  fifty  thousand,"  answered  grandpa.  " To  wind  it 
they  have  a  cone-shaped  machine  —  " 

"  What  is  a  cone  ? "  interrupted  May. 

"A  cone  is  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, — a  thimble  is  a  cone. 
The  object  of  that  shape  is  to  accommodate  all  sizes  of  coils,  the  larger 
ones  can  slip  farther  down,  you  see,  and  still  fit  tight  From  this  machine 
the  wire  is  wound  off  on  an  eight-sided  wheel  It  is  then  taken  from  that 
and  cut  in  two  twice,  at  points  opposite  each  other,  making  two  bundles  of 
wire  about  three  feet  long,  with  seventy  or  eighty  wires  in  a  bundle." 

"  It  must  be  a  nice  little  job  to  cut  them,"  said  Will 

"  It  is  done  in  a  few  seconds,  by  a  pair  of  shears." 

"  A  pair  of  shears  ! "  cried  May. 

"  They  are  different  from  mamma's  shears,"  grandpa  went  on  ;  "  they 
look  like  the  grandfather  of  all  shears,  and  are  worked  by  steam,  opening 
and  shutting  about  twenty  times  a  minute.  All  the  workman  does  is  to 
hold  the  bundle  into  the  jaws.  Each  wire  is  cut  the  length  for  two  needles, 
by  a  gauge,  and  then  thrown  into  a  box.  That  is  one  of  the  busiest  machines 
in  the  factory.  You  '11  think  it  needs  to  be  worked  by  steam,  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  cuts,  in  the  ten  hours  of  a  working  day,  eight  hundred  thousand 
needles." 

'*  Do  they  make  so^  many  every  day  ?  "  asked  May. 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Redditch  there  are  made  one  hundred  millions 
of  needles  every  week.'^ 

"  I  wonder  where  they  all  go ! "  said  WIL 

"The  year  after  our  war,"  said  grandpa,  "thirty  millions  a  week  came 
to  us." 

"Why,  can't  we  make  our  own  needles  ?"  asked  Will 

"  O  yes ;  there  are  several  factories  here  now,  but  whether  they  can't 
make  enough,  or  whether  they  can't  make  well  enough,  I  don't  know." 

"  What  do  they  do  to  the  wires  next  ? "  asked  May. 

"  Next  they  have  to  be  straightened.  They  were  wound  on  a  wheel,  yon 
know,  and  that  would  bend  them  somewhat ;  besides,  they  get  bent  in  cut- 
ting. For  straightening  the^ip  to  another  machine.  The  workman  takes  two 
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strong  iron  rings  and  packs  them  full  of  needles,  standing  up,  you  under- 
stand. It  will  hold  five  or  six  thousand.  When  they  are  tightly  wedged 
in,  the  rings  are  put  on  to  an  iron  table,  where  there  is  a  groove  made  to 
receive  them.  Over  this  table  hangs  a  rule,  as  it  is  called,  which  also  has 
grooves  to  fit  the  rings.  The  rule  is  brought  down  tight  on  the  bundles 
of  needles,  and  then  by  machinery  moved  back  and  forth.  Of  course  the 
bundles  of  wire  turn  around,  and  so  tightly  are  the  needles  pressed  together, 
that  they  are  instantly  made  straight  Needle-straightening  used  to  be  a 
trade  by  itself,  and  when  a  manufacturer  tried  to  introduce  this  simple 
machine  into  a  factory  in  England,  the  straighteners  thought  they  were  to 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  they  mobbed  the  man,  and  drove  him  out  of 
town." 

'<  Ignorant  people  are  always  afraid  of  progress,"  said  mamma. 

''  English  workmen,"  said  .grandpa,  ''  are  in  general  quite  ignorant,  and 
they  have  always  fought  against  any  improvement  in  manufactures.  After 
straightening,  the  needles  are  taken  to  the  pointers.  These  men  sit  all  day 
at  the  grindstone.  There  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them  generally,  in 
two  rows  down  a  room,  and  all  driven  —  the  stones,  not  the  men  —  by 
steam  or  water  power.  The  stones  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  go  so  fast  they  are  apt  to  fly  to  pieces,  so  they  are  partly  encased  in 
iron,  to  hold  them  together.  A  workman  takes  up  fifty  or  sixty  wires  in 
his  hand,  and  holds  the  ends  against  the  stone,  at  the  same  time  turning 
them  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  to  make  the  points  round.  He  has  a 
thumb-piece  of  leather,  and  it  is  done  in  a  minute.  It  is  called  'roughing 
down.' " 

"  Do  they  use  water  on  their  grindstones  ?"  asked  WilL 

''No,  because  it  would  rust  the  needles.  There 's  a  great  deal  of  steel- 
dust  flying  around  these  grindstones,  and  though  the  workman  used  to  tie 
a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  he  could  not  help  breathing  it,  and  it  was 
very  unhealthy.  It  would  give  a  man  the  consumption  in  a  few  years.  He 
got  extra  pay  on  that  account  Now  here 's  another  instance  of  ignorant 
prejudice.  When  a  machine  was  invented  to  drive  away  the  dust,  these 
grinders  opposed  its  introduction,  because  they  would  no  longer  get  extra 
wages." 

"  They  liked  a  short  life,  and  a  merry  one,^'  said  mamma. 

"  Life  is  n't  very  merry  with  English  workmen,"  said  grandpa,  —  "  he  has 
too  hard  a  struggle  to  feed  his  family.  This  machine  drives  the  dust  away 
from  the  workmen  as  fast  as  it  is  made ;  a  continual  stream  of  wind  is 
blown  on  the  stone  by  two  immense  pairs  of  bellows,  —  something  like  the 
blacksmith's,  only  they  are  worked  by  steam«power.  The  wind  is  turned 
exactly  on  to  the  grindstone ;  as  the  dust  flies  up  it  is  blown  back  of  the 
wheel,  into  a  sort  of  box  built  on  purpose,  and  there  it  falls  harmlessly  out 
of  the  way." 

"  Do  they  make  the  eye  next  ?  "  asked  May. 

"  No,  you  must  remember  our  needle  is  as  yet  two  needles  joined  by  the 
heads.    In  some  factories  the  eyes  are  cut  while  in  this  shape,  but  in  the 
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one  I  knew  they  were  separated  first    They  were  cut  2q>art  by  n^t^-n^^  of  a 
gauge,  a  simple  yet  complete  little  thing.    This  is  a  square  piece  of  copper 
with  two  sides  turned  up  to  make  an  edge.    Not  two  opposite  sides^  but 
two  adjoining  sides.    You  see,  they  would  put  a  pile  of  the  double  needles 
on  the  square  plate,  with  all  the  points  resting  against  one  of  the  turned 
up  edges,  and  kept  from  falling  off,  by  the  other  turned  up  edge.     This 
plate  was  just  the  length  of  the  needle  they  were  making,  and  the  workmen 
would  hold  the  edge  of  the  plate  of  needles  up  to  the  sharp  scissors,  ivhicfa 
would  instantly  cut  them  off.    Then  he  would  put  in  a  box  those  left  in  the 
plate,  gather  up  those  he  had  cut  off,  and,  putting  them  in  the  plate,  have 
them  trimmed,  —  for  they  always  allow  a  little  waste,  so  as  to  be   sure 
and  have  the  needles  long  enough.    ^Hoyi  the  needles  are  finished  as  to 
their  points.    They  next  go  in  boxes  to  the  head-flattener." 

"  Do  they  flatten  their  heads  ?  "  asked  May. 

"  Look  at  yours,  my  dear,"  said  grandpa,  "  and  see  if  its  head  is  flat." 

May  looked  at  it  carefully.  ^'  I  really  believe  it  is,  grandpa,  but  I  never 
noticed  it  before." 

"  The  head-flattener  seizes  between  his  left  thumb  and  finger  twenty  or 
twenty-five  needles  by  the  points,  spreads  them  out  like  a  fan,  then  lays 
each  head  in  succession  on  a  square  block  of  steel,  about  three  inches 
square  each  way." 

"  You  mean  a  cube,"  said  Will,  who  was  studying  geometry. 

Grandpa  smiled.  '*  Yes,  I  mean  a  cube.  He  lays  each  head  on  the  steel 
cube,  and  with  a  small  hammer  gives  it  one  blow.  That  flattens  it»  and 
also  hardens  it,  so  it  must  be  annealed  before  the  eye  can  be  cut" 

"  What  is  annealed  ? "  asked  May. 

"  It  is  heated  and  cooled  slowly,  to  make  it  soft,  and  more  elastic  When 
it  has  been  annealed  it  is  taken  to  the  piercer.  This  is  a  child,  —  a  boy 
or  girl  who  lays  the  needle  on  a  block  of  steel,  places  a  tiny  punch  on  it, 
and  gives  it  one  tap  with  a  hammer." 

<Mt  must  be  a  tiny  punch,  indeed,"  ssud  mamma. 

"  It  is,  and  a  very  ingenious  thing.  Some  factories  punch  the  ejre  by  a 
stamping-machine,  I  have  heard,  —  I  never  saw  that.  The  piercers  punch 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  and  they  get  to  be  so  expert  that  they 
are  fond  of  astonishing  visitors  by  punching  a  hole  in  a  hair,  and  threading 
it  with' another  hair." 

"  O  grandpa  t "  said  May.    **  I  guess  you  're  funning." 

"Indeed  I  am  not,  I  have  seen  it  done.  It  isn't  any  more  wonderful 
than  punching  the  eye  in  a  number  twelve  needle.  The  next  operator  — 
also  a  child  —  has  a  lump  of  lead  before  him ;  on  this  he  lays  the  needle, 
and  drives  a  punch  through  the  eye,  which  is  left  very  sharp  by  the  first 
punch,  and  would  cut  mamma's  thread  terribly." 

"  Yes,  I  've  used  needles  that  cut  in  the  eye,"  said  May,  "  and  I  don't  like 
it  very  well" 

"  Well,  this  child,  while  the  punch  is  still  in  the  eye,  lays  the  needle  over 
on  its  side,  on  a  piece  of  steel,  and  gives  it  a  tap  each  side,  to  nudce  the 
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eye  take  the  right  shape.  He  can  do  four  thousand  in  an  hour  1  —  at  least 
they  say  so." 

**  Now  surely  the  needle  is  done/'  said  WilL 

«*  No,  it  has  no  gutters." 

^'  Gutters  !  "  exclaimed  Will,  <'  I  'd  like  to  see  the  gutters  on  a  needle  ! " 

'*  Take  one  and  look  at  tlie  eye,"  said  grandpa ;  ^  and  I  think  you  will  see 
them." 

Mamma  handed  Will  a  needle,  and  he  looked  at  it  carefully.  ^*  By  George ! 
there  are  little  places  you  may  call  gutters  next  to  the  eye,  but  I  never 
noticed  them  before.    What 's  the  use  of  them  ?  " 

^  To  guide  the  thread  to  the  eye,"  said  grandpa.  *<  The  man  who  makes 
gutters  takes  a  needle  in  a  pair  of  pinchers  like  the  figure  8,  lays  the  head 
in  a  groove  made  on  purpose  for  it,  then  takes  a  tiny  file,  places  it  on  the 
eye,  and  with  one  blow  forms  the  gutter.  He  turns  it  over  and  repeats  the 
operation.  Then  he  takes  his  file  and  rounds  o£f  the  head  of  the  needle, 
opens  his  pinchers,  and  lets  the  finished  needle  fall  out  In  some  factories 
they  have  stamps  for  this  too,  worked  by  the  foot,  as  mamma  works  her 
sewing-machine." 

^  Is  the  needle  ready  to  be  put  into  papers  now  ?  "  asked  May. 

•*  O  no  I  it  has  to  be  tempered,  and  —  " 

<<  Do  needles  have  temper  ?  "  asked  May,  hiughing. 

<*  They  would  n't  be  worth  much  without  it,"  said  grandpa.  '^  The  way 
they  are  tempered  b  this.  They  are  weighed  out  in  quantities  of  about 
thirty  pounds." 

"  How  many  needles,  I  wonder,"  said  Will. 

'<  From  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand,  accord- 
ing to  size.  They  are  earned  in  boxes  to  the  temperer.  He  lays  them  on 
sheet-iron  plates,  and  heats  them  red  hot  When  they  are  sufficiently  hot 
he  takes  them  out,  and  suddenly  throws  them  into  a  cistern  of  cold  water." 

*^  I  should  think  they  ^d  be  lost  in  a  cistern,"  said  May. 

'*  They  might  'in  our  cistern,"  said  grandpa,  smiling,  ^  but  that  cistern  is 
made  on  purpose,  and  the  water  can  easily  be  drawn  off  and  the  needles 
taken  from  the  bottom.  They  are  then  hard  and  brittle.  You  know  you 
can't  bend  a  needle  as  you  can  a  pin  ;  it  will  break." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

<*  That  is  because  it  is  tempered.  But  the  tempering  is  done  in  another 
way  in  some  places,  —  in  one  place  the  needles  are  fiied." 

"  Why,  grandpa  I "  said  May,  incredulously. 

'*  True,  or  at  least  they  are  put  into  a  frying-pan,  with  some  grease.  The 
grease  burns  out,  and  the  needles  iure  then  tempered.  By  this  time  many 
of  the  needles  are  bent  and  twisted,  and  they  have  to  be  straightened  again, 
before  they  go  on." 

"  Go  on  I "  said  Will,  «  are  n't  they  done  yet  ?  " 

<<  No,  they  have  to  be  polished,  which  is  the  longest  and  most  expensive 
part  of  making  a  needle.  For  the  first  operation  of  polishing  —  and  there 
are  five  —  the  needles  are  rolled  up  into  bundles  in  canvas,  with  emery- 
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powder  and  oil  between  the  layers.  Each  bundle  is  about  one  foot  long ; 
it  holds  five  hundred  thousand  needles,  and  is  thoroughly  tied  with  cords. 
A  man  takes  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  bundles,  puts  them  in  a  machine, 
where  they  are  pressed  down,  and  rolled  back  and  forth  by  steam-power. 
This  makes  every  needle  rub  against  the  others  and  the  emery.  Here  they 
roll  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours." 

"  They  must  be  well  polished  then,"  said  Will. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  grandpa,  smiling.  "  You  would  n*t  agree  with 
the  needle-makers,  who  undo  the  bundles  and  do  them  up  fresh  and  roll 
ten  times,  to  make  the  best  needles.  When  sufficiently  rolled  they  go  into 
wooden  bowls  with  sawdust,  to  absorb  the  black  grease ;  nice,  dirty-looking 
things  they  are  too.  After  the  bowls  they  are  put  into  a  cask  with  fresh 
sawdust,  and  turned  around  till  clean  in  the  eye.  This  operation  is  also 
gone  through  ten  times." 

'<  Is  n't  that  a  little  unnecessary  ?  "  asked  mamma. 

"  I  suppose  not  They  would  n't  be  apt  to  do  anything  unnecessary  in  a 
factory  where  they  make  so  many.    The  next  operation  is  winnowing." 

^<  Like  winnowing  com  ?  "  asked  Will,  laughing. 

'^Very  much  like  that.  The  sawdust  and  grinding-powder  are  blown 
away,  leaying  the  needles  bright  and  clean.  They  have,  however,  still 
another  scouring  in  a  copper  cask  with  hot  soap-suds.  It  is  turned  very 
slowly  around,  and  they  are  thoroughly  washed." 

^  I  should nt  like  to  wipe  them,"  said  May.  '<I  'm  afraid  I  should  prick 
my  fingers.*' 

"  Little  girls  do  wipe  them,"  said  grandpa ;  "first  they  are. dried  in  saw- 
dust or  bran,  and  then  every  one  wiped  with  a  linen  rag.  Now  they  go  to 
the  sorting-room.  This  is  a  very  dry  room  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
here  they  are  laid  the  same  way,  as  to  heads  and  points,  and  those  with 
broken  points  are  picked  out" 

"  They  must  have  pretty  sharp  eyes  to  see  them,"  said  May.  "  Some- 
times I  can't  see  that  a  point  is  off,  yet  I  can't  sew  with  th6,needle." 

"  The  man  who  does  that  puts  two  or  three  thousand  needles  in  an  iron 
ring,  about  as  big  as  your  napkin-ring,  then  he  very  carefully  examines  the 
points,  and  pulls  out  the  broken  ones  with  a  hook,  which  looks  as  much 
like  one  of  your  jackstraw  hooks  as  anything." 

"  Do  they  throw  the  broken  ones  away  ?  "  asked  WilL 

"  No,  they  grind  them  down  again,  and  sell  them  for  an  inferior  needle. 
If  they  are  at  all  bent,  they  must  be  straightened  again,  and  then  they  come 
to  the  last  operation,  —  blueing." 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  blueing  needles  !  "  cried  May. 

"  They  don't  do  it  exactly  as  Jane  blues  clothes,"  said  grandpa.  "  The 
bluer  takes  twenty-five  at  a  time,  and  holds  them  against  a  fine  hone-stone, 
turning  them  briskly  around.  It  gives  them  a  bluish  look.  Nothing  remains 
DOW  but  to  put  them  in  the  little  blue  papers  we  know  so  well,  stick  on 
the  two  printed  slips,  and  pack  them  in  boxes.  One  factory  keeps  busy 
quite  an  army  of  packers." 
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"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  mamma,  "  of  two  wonderful  needles  made 
as  curiosities,  just  to  show  what  could  be  done.  One  was  presented  to 
some  monarch,  and  was  covered  with  engraved  scenes  that  could  only  be 
seen  with  a  microscope.  The  other,  also  presented  to  a  crowned  head,  was 
still  more  wonderful,  being  a  needle  enclosed  in  another  which  opened,  to 
allow  the  inner  one  to  be  removed.    This  also  was  exquisitely  engraved." 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can  engrave  so  fine  as  that,"  said  Will. 

"  They  make  nothing  more  wonderful  than  their  tools,"  said  grandpa. 

'<  Well,"  said  May.    ^  I  never  would  have  believed  it  was  so  much  work 

to  make  a  needle !  " 

OHve  Thome. 


SOMETHING   ABOUT   MONKEYS. 

A  FEW  evenings  ago  my  nephew,  Tom,  was  in  my  room  seated  on  an 
old  sextant-box  and  gazing  at  the  bright  fire  burning  in  the  old  Frank- 
lin. He  had  been  perfectly  quiet  for  a  long  time,  something  unusual  for 
Tom,  while  I  had  been  making  a  man-rope  knot  in  each  end  of  his  sleigh- 
rope.  Having  finished  my  bit  of  " sailorizmg,"  I  said,  "What  are  you 
thinking  about,  Tom  ?  " 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  fire,  uncle,  and  wondering  if  you 
had  ever  seen  any  wild  monkeys  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  a  great  many." 

"  In  the  woods,  among  the  trees  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  ever  saw  many  in  the  woods." 

"  Where  then  ?  " 

'<  Aboard  ship,  skylarking  about  decks  and  in  the  rigging.'' 

"  But  they  were  n't  wild  ones  I  ^  ' 

"  I  'm  sure  I  thought  them  wild  enough." 

''  Tell  me  about  them,  will  you,  uncle  ?  "  and  he  settled  himself  for  a  yam, 
so  I  spun  him  this  one. 

"  Coming  home  from  the  last  cruise  in  the  East  Indies,  after  working 
down  the  China  Sea  against  head  winds  and  calms,  we  entered  the  Strait 
of  Sunda  one  bright  morning,  and  hove  to  off  Angier  Point  to  lay  in  fresh 
provisions,  as  we  were  not  going  to  call  anywhere  until  we  reached  St 
Helena,  and  that  was  a  long  way  ahead.  It  wasn't  long  after  our  main 
top-sail  was  laid  aback  before  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  boats  from  Java, 
come  to  trade.  These  boats  were  laden  with  oranges,  bananas,  yams, 
onions,  limes,  chickens,  ducks,  monkeys,  paroquets,  Java  sparrows,  and 
other  birds,  the  names  of  which  I  have  forgotten  if  I  ever  knew  them.  The 
officer's  stewards  crammed  the  coops  with  ducks  and  chickens,  strung  the 
spars  and  spans  between  the  boat's  davits  with  nets  filled  with  limes, 
oranges,  and  vegetables,  and  hung  great  bunches,  as  large  as  a  man  could 
carry,  of  green  bananas  on  the  mizzen  stay." 

'*  Green  banajias  I  what  did  you  want  those  for  ?  " 
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**  We  trxxk  frees  irst  t9  sea  »d  it 

^Tfaai  «a»  a  b»7  flKnia^  ior  dK  oficxr  of  tibe 
nad  th:&;r«  to  Wok  o«c  te.    Aawg  tbea  was  to 
tftij^  ttinpk  on  the  ra&sia^  tigipa^    1  heard  faiai 
b(>.«g;  to  r '  pof  ctni^  to  a  set  fificd  villi 


**  *  Ward-r  xm,  sir/ 

^'  Mesfteciz^er-bof,  sent  the  wanA-toom  slew jiJ  here,' 
atrivedy  pcTH;.:n&g  from  his  efibits  to  keep  from  being  rheatrri  br  the 
boatmen,  K'%  *c;d  joo  want  me,  sir?'  was  receiTed  vitli,  'Yes.  I 
Atf^  ycm.  Doc't  jou  know  better  than  to  string  jtmr  is^Ercal  stcS*  oo  the 
ninning  gear,  ycm  lu'rAier?  Down  with  that  net,  and  if  I  £sd  another  cae 
in  its  place  I II  hang  joa  op  by  the  beetsu' 

^  The  men  ibrward  were  laying  in  their  stnflf  all  this  while  too,  but  as 
Ihej  bad  no  coops  to  fin  wiUi  iowls  their  purchases  consisted  priadpollj 
of  fruit  The  laondi  had  been  rigged  op  to  bold  onions  and  yams  ior  dtt 
crew,  is  the  forwaid  part,  while  her  stem-sheets  were  converted  inta  a 
pig-pen.  Six  little  hlacfc  pigs  were  pat  in  there,  and  soch  a  sqneaEng  as 
they  made  when  they  were  lifted  om  of  the  boat  and  over  the  side  by  die 
hind  legs,  was  fim  to  hear.  I  was  standing  by  the  fife-tail  around  the  mam- 
mast  when  Brown,  chief  bo'sim's  mate,  came  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and 
asked, '  Could  the  men  buy  a  few  birds  and  monkeys^  seein'  as  we  're  hunn 
ward  bound,  sir  ? ' 

^  *  Yes,  yes,  buy  anything  you  like  except  a  drove  of  jackasses.  We  Ve 
got  lots  of  them  aboard  now/ 

^  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Brown,  with  a  sly  look  as  he  went  off  forward.  Soon 
after  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  jacobVhulder  with  a  big  black  monkey 
In  his  arms,  and  on  each  side  of  the  monkey's  head  was  a  tuft  of  white  hair. 
Ton  my  soul,  I  think  in  less  than  ten  minutes  half  the  men  in  the  ship 
owned  a  monkey  ai^eoe.  I  wanted  to  bring  a  monkey  home,  so  I  called 
Brown  to  know  if  he  could  get  me  one.  '  Not  such  a  big  beast  as  that  one 
of  yours,  Brown,  becatise  the  yo«kigster  I  want  it  for  is  n't  as  laige  as  that 
himseUl'  I  meant  you,  Tom.  You  see,  I  thought  of  you  as  the  little  chap 
you  were  when  I  went  away,  forgetting  you  were  growing  all  the  years  I 
was  gone.  Soon  Brown  returned  with  a  brown  monkey,  about  as  kuge 
as  a  half*grown  kitten  in  his  arms,  and  said, '  Here 's  one,  sir,  you  can  carry 
in  a  bird-cage.  He 's  the  commonest  kind,  but  he  has  his  growth  and  looks 
a  bright  little  chap.    Will  you  havb  him,  sir  ? ' 

*'  *  Yes ;  what  did  you  give  for  him  ? ' 

^*  *  Not  much.    Only  an  old  flannel  shirt,  sir.' 

**  I  took  my  new  pet  below  to  my  room,  called  a  ward-room  boy  and  sent 
him  with  my  compliments  to  the  paymaster, -to  ask  if  his  steward  could  give 
me  an  empty  soap-box  to  make  a  cage  for  my  monkey.  When  the  box 
arrived  we  nailed  slats  across  one  side,  put  in  Tom  (as  I  had  named  the 
monkeyX  and  sent  him  down  on  the  orlop  deck  near  the  paymaster's  store- 
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rooms  until  I  had  time  to  make  his  acqoaiiitance.  I  went  again  on  deck^ 
and  soon  after  all  boats  were  ordered  away  from  the  ship,  the  main-yard 
was  braced  up,  and  the  ship  filling  away  started  on  her  long  journey  toward 
home.  Most  of  the  monkeys  were  tied  fast  to  the  launch  on  the  booms, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  their  different  modes  of  expressing  fear  and 
surprise  while  the  orders,  calls  from  the  bo'sun's  pipes,  rattling  of  blocks, 
and  tramping  of  the  crew  attendant  on  the  bracing  of  the  yards  were  going 
on  about  them.  My  station  was  in  the  waist  to  windward,  and  as  I  had  n't 
much  to  do  I  watched  the  monkeys.  Some  tugged  at  the  lanyards  that 
held  them  fast  until  I  thought  they  would  break  their  necks.  Others 
crouched  down,  holding  their  hands  over  their  ears,  and  were  dumb.  Others 
again  jumped  up  and  down,  chattering  in  a  loud  shrill  voice,  while  Brown's 
big  black  rascal  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  spanking  every  monkey  he 
could  reach,  preserving  the  most  grave  expression  of  countenance  during 
the  performance.  We  passed  through  the  strait  with  a  fair  wind,  and  after 
filling  away  I  was  n't  on  deck  again,  except  for  a  few  moments  at  evening 
quarters,  until  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  I  relieved  the  deck. 

*^  At  daylight  a  person  by  shutting  his  eyes  could  easily  imagine  himself 
in  a  barn-yard  from  the  squealing  of  pigs,  quacking  of  ducks,  and  crowing 
of  cocks.  I  was  standing  on  the  ladder  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  poop,  looking  to  windward,  when  a  young  rooster  ventured  a  crow  and 
made  a  miserable  failure  of  it.  I  heard  the  man  at  the  wheel  say  to  old 
Harrington,  a  quartermaster, '  Nice  song  that  bird 's  got.' 

^  *  That 's  an  East  Ingee  rooster.  You  don't  expect  him  to  crow  Yankee 
the  first  day  aboard,  do  ye  ? ' 

'  ^  That  day  the  men  began  making  clothes  for  their  monkeys,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  were  all  fitted  out  in  complete  *  man-o'-wars-man's '  style. 
Th^  objected  to  being  dressed  up  at  first,  and  had  to  be  well  cuffed  before 
they  would  keep  their  clothes  on  after  being  let  free.  All  excepting  Brown's 
monkey,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  hie  mind  to  submit  to  an3rthing  but 
having  his  tail  pulled  by  the  others.  Before  many  days  the  men  had  their 
monkeys  trained  so  that  when  the  crew  was  called  to  quarters,  morning  and 
evening,  every  monkey  knew  his  master's  station  and  went  to  it  regularly. 
At  Sunday  morning  inspection  they  presented  an  amusing  spectacle,  —  all 
dressed  in  complete  rigs  just  as  the  men  were,  standing  in  line  with  the 
men,  opposite  the  guns,  looking  as  grave  as  possible,  until  the  commanding 
and  executive  officers  came  along,  when  up  would  go  their  arms  and  off 
would  come  then:  caps  in  true  man-of-war  style.  After  the  officers  had 
passed  they  would  n't  put  on  their  caps  again,  but  dropped  them  on  deck, 
and  they  could  never  be  taught  to  put  on  a  cap  themselves. 

"  One  of  the  messenger-boys  had  a  ring-tailed  monkey  that  used  to  hang 
itself  up  by  the  tail  and  go  to  sleep  with  its  head  hanging  downward.  It 
was  an  afiectionate  litde  thing,  but  had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  curling  its 
tail  about  the  neck  of  a  person  when  carrying  it  It  became  quite  fond  of  me, 
and  got  in  the  habit  of  meeting  me  at  the  top  of  the  ward-room  ladder  when 
I  came  up  from  dinner.    I  always  had  some  sugar  or  fruit  for  it,  after  eating 
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which  it  would  get  on  my  shoulder  and  thank  me  by  putting  its  tail  around 
my  neck,  laying  its  cheek  to  mine,  and  with  one  hand  rub  my  nose,  all  the  time 
keeping  up  a  queer  cooing  sound.  The  tail  felt  so  much  like  a  rope  about 
my  neck  I  was  forced  to  dispense  with  Sue's  (that  was  its  name)  thanks. 
One  dark  squally  night  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  had  the  mid- watch  and  was 
standing  just  abaft  the  mizzen  rigging  on  the  poop,  absorbed  in  watching 
the  weather  to  windward,  when  all  at  once  something  lit  on  my  shoulder, 
gave  a  quick  squeal  close  to  my  ear,  and  put  something  around  my  neck. 
It  was  poor  little  Sue,  who  had  found  me  out  and  taken  that  method  of 
showing  her  delight  I  think  I  was  never  more  startled  for  an  instant, 
and  the  next  I  was  angry,  so  holding  the  poor  little  beast  by  the  neck  with 
one  hand  I  boxed  her  ears  soundly  with  the  other  and  let  her  go.  She 
perched  herself  in  the  stern-sheets  of  one  of  the  quarter-boats  and  continued 
to  cry  and  chatter  until  I  was  relieved  and  went  below  at  four  o'clock.  I 
never  could  get  Sue  to  come  near  me  after  that  No  amount  of  lumps  of 
sugar  would  tempt  her  to  let  me  touch  her. 

"  That  Tom  of  mine  never  acknowledged  me  as  his  master.  He  was  the 
only  officer's  monkey  on  board,  and  he  became  a  great  favorite  afL  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  executive  officer's  room,  where  he  amused 
himself  principally  by  looking  in  the  glass  at  his  own  reflection.    He  used 

to  sleep  in  a  big  chair  in  that  room,  and  in  the  morning  after  Mr.  P had 

had  his  bath  Tom  would  get  in  the  tub  of  his  own  accord  and  take  his. 
After  being  rubbed  dry,  a  performance  he  seemed  to  delight  in,  a  teacup 
with  water  in  it  was  handed  him,  when  he  would  clean  his  teeth,  using  a 
finger  in  place  of  a  brush.  Tom  occasionally  called  on  the  captain  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  always  kindly  received  and  usually  regaled  with  lunch. 
He  called  one  day  when  the  commanding  officer  was  busy,  and  instead  of 
withdrawing  he  set  about  entertaining  himself.  He  got  into  the  captain's 
state-room  off  the  cabin  and  found  a  drawer  open,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  were  a  pot  of  pomatum  and  a  wide-necked  bottle  containing  sugar- 
coated  pills,  off  which  Tom  lunched  right  royally.  He  was  discovered 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  drawer  gravely  swallowing  alternate  doses  of 
pomatum  and  pills.  Well,  Tom  was  carried  to  the  cabin  door  and  sent 
by  a  messenger-boy  to  me,  with  an  account  of  what  he  had  had  for  luncfa^ 
and  soon  after  a  sicker  monkey  never  was  seen.  He  recovered,  however. 
After  that,  when  we  wanted  to  see  funny  faces  and  actions  we  would  tie 
Tom  fast  and  show  him  a  bottle  with  pills  in  it 

'  "  Brown's  monkey  became  very  much  attached  to  the  carpenter's  mate, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  watching  him  at  his  work*  If  the  man  had  occasion 
to  use  his  chalk-line  the  monkey's  delight  was  complete.  Give  him  a  piece 
of  chalk  and  he  would  wander  about  decks  all  day  making  marks  wherever 
they  would  show.  This  monkey's  name  was  Ned,  and  he  was  a  very 
polite  monkey.  No  matter  what  he  was  doing,  if  a  person  came  to  him 
and  said, '  How  do  you  do,  Ned  ? '  he  would  drop  (I  never  saw  a  monkey  lay 
^  viything  down)  whatever  he  had  in  his  hands,  rub  them  on  his  back,  look 

/  to  see  if  they  were  dean,  then  present  the  right  one  for  a  shake.    It  was 
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through  Ned  I  learned  how  fond  monkeys  are  of  carrots.  I  was  going*  to 
look  at  the  little  pigs  one  morning,  and  had  a  carrot  in  my  hand  to  give 
them.  Ned  was  perched  on  the  boom-cover,  and  as  I  stopped  to  shake 
hands  with  him  he  took  hold  of  the  carrot  I  let  him  have  it,  thinking  he 
would  taste  it  and  throw  it  down,  but  he  took  a  big  bite  as  though  he 
liked  it  He  was  about  to  take  a  second  one  when  a  big  brown  monkey 
jumped  off  the  hammock-netting,  ran  across  the  deck,  leaped  up  on  the 
booms  and  gave  Ned  a  slap  aside  the  head  that  laid  him  Hat.  Ned  dropped 
the  carrot,  of  course.  Brownie  picked  it  up  and  started  for  the  netting,  but 
he  hadn't  got  more  than  half-way  across  decks  before  there  were  eight 
other  monkeys  after  that  carrot  Such  a  fight  I  They  knocked  each  other 
down,  pulled  hair,  bit,  and  chattered  like  mad.  In  the  midst  of  the  row  a 
little  monkey  got  the  carrot,  and,  holding  it  in  his  mouth,  away  he  went  aloft 
by  the  main  royal  backstay.  I  used  to  have  lots  of  fun  by  giving  a  carrot 
to  two  monkeys ;  one  hold  of  each  end  They  would  hang  on  with  one 
hand  and  cuff  with  the  other,  and  the  monkey  that  could  stand  the  most 
cuffing  would  get  the  carrot 

'*  Crane,  captain  of  main-top,  had  a  brown  monkey  called  Bess,  and  Stell, 
a  bo'sun's  mate,  had  a  kind  of  cream-colored  one  named  Pete.  After  much 
trouble  these  two  monkeys  were  taught  to  waltz  together  to  the  music  of  a 
violin.  At  first  the  dance  invariably  broke  up  in  a  fight  between  Bess  and 
Pete,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  other  monkeys,  who  crowded  around  and 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  I  had  the  deck  one  afternoon,  when  Crane  came  aft 
and  said,  <  Will  you  send  our  respects  to  the  captain  and  officers,  sir,  and 
ask  them  to  come  on  deck  at  four  bells '  (six  o'clock)  ^  to  see  Pete  and  Bess 
dance  ?' 

'^  Well,  at  four  bells  we  assembled  on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  when 
the  monkeys  were  brought  aft  Pete  was  dressed  in  a  black  dress-coat, 
white  vest,  black  pantaloons,  white  necktie,  standing  collar,  and  stove-pipe 
hat  Bess  had  on  a  white  silk  dress  with  a  long  train,  and  a  bonnet  with 
a  feather  in  it  (The  feather,  I  think,  came  out  of  the  captain's  parrot's  tail.) 
Pete  was  wonderfully  opposed  to  wearing  his  hat,  and  was  coatinually 
snatching  it  off  and  throwing  it  pn  deck.  Stell  said  it  was  out  of  respect 
for  the  officers.  Bess  occasionally  gave  her  bonnet-strings  a  twitch,  but 
with  that  exception  she  was  very  ladylike.  Finally  the  music  struck  up, 
Stell  let  go  of  Pete's  hand.  Crane  of  Bess's,  and  the  two  monkeys  seizing 
each  other  around  the  waist  waltzed  off  in  perfect  time  to  the  music.  Bess 
handled  her  trail  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  gentleman  monkey's  legs, 
and  Pete  seemed  to  know  it  was  n't  proper  to  dance  with  his  hat  on,  so 
when  he  got  fairly  underway  he  snatched  it  off.  The  performance  was 
heartily  enjoyed  by  all,  and  the  captain  said  his  sides  ached  from  laughing. 
He  ordered  a  lunch  of  oranges  and  loaf-sugar  for  Pete  and  Bess,  but  before 
they  were  permitted  to  partake  of  it  their  fine  clothes  were  taken  o£^  for  fear 
they  might  get  stained. 

<<We  arrived  on  the  coast  of  America  in  the  winter-time,  and  before 
reaching  the  navy-yard  at  Charlestown  we  had  very  severe  weather,  during 
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which  the  poor  monkeys  were  great  saflerers,  and  many  of  them  died, 
little  Tom  among  the  number,  "niree  or  four  monkeys  would  huddle 
together  under  an  old  pea-jacket  or  a  blanket,  and  ct?  '  Oob  !  ooh  I  ooh  ! ' 
at  their  vain  endeavors  to  Iceep  warm." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  put  them  by  the  fire,  uncle  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  fire  on  board  a  tailing  man-of-war,  Tom,  except  in  the  range 
where  the  cooking  is  done,  and  that  is  put  out  always  by  eight  bells  (eight 
o'clock)  in  the  evening.  Of  course  we  would  n't  have  a  lot  of  monkeys 
around  where  the  cooking  was  going  on,  for  they  are  not  very  neat  little 
animals. 

"  Ned,  Pete,  and  Bess  lived  to  go  ashore  with  their  masters  after  the  crew 
was  paid  off.  1  never  saw  Pete  and  Bess  after  that,  but  one  day  while  going 
from  (he  navy-yard  to  Boston  1  met  Brown  in  a  street-car,  with  Ned  on  his 
lap  wrapped  up  in  a  shawL  They  were  on  their  way  to  take  the  cars  for 
New  York.  I  put  out  my  hand  and  said, '  How  do  you,  Ned  ? '  He  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  then  gave  me  his  hand  rather  reluctantly  and  cried, 
'  Ooh  I  ooh  1  ooh  1 ' " 

Tom  looked  at  the  fire  for  a  few  moments,  then  said,  "  I  wish  that  mon- 
key, Tom,  had  lived  to  get  here,  I  would  have  kept  him  by  the  stove  till 
r,  then  he  'd  have  been  all  right" 

J/.  iV.  McEnUe. 
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i»iUSSy.-.CLOVER. 

PU$SY-CLpVER  '8  nmning  wild, 
Here  and  there  and  anywhere, 
Like  a  little  vagrant  child 
Free  of  everybody's  care. 

All  unshaded  roadsides  know 

Pussy-Clover's  sunburnt  head. 
That  by  cabin  doorsteps  low 

Lifts  itself  in  tawny  red. 

Lady-Rose  is  shy  and  proud; 

Maiden-Lily  bashful-sweet: 
Pussy-Clover  loves  a  crowd, — 

Seeks  the  paths  of*  hurrying  feet 

When  tow-headed  children  run 

Jostling  to  the  railway  track, 
Pussy-Clover  's  in  the  fun, 

Nodding  forward,  nodding  back. 

Matters  little  who  sits  there. 
In  the  thundering  car  swept  by : 

Blossoms  bow,  and  children  stare. 
Neither  offering  reason  why. 

Downy  heads  to  hoary  turn; 

Scarcely  noted  is  the  change: 
But  the  £ur  world's  face  grows  stem,— 

Wayside  blossoms  wan  and  strange. 

Like  all  faithful,  homely  things, 

Pussy-Qover  lingers  on 
Till  the  bird  no  longer  sings. 

And  the  butterfly  is  gone. 

Pussy-Clover  looks  the  same. 

Leaning  on  her  stiffened  stalk, 
Brushing  feet  of  child  and  dame 

Up  and  down  the  chilly  walk. 

When  the  latest  asters  go, 
When  the  golden-rod  drops  dead^ 

Then,  at  last,  in  heaps  of  snow 
Pussy-Clover  hides  her  head. 

Lucy  Larcom. 
VOL.  vn.  —  NO.  X.  39 
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THE    KING    OF    BIRDS. 

LITTLE  ELLA  had  been  reading  in  an  old  copy  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  ** 
the  story  of  "  The  Veteran  Eagle,"  ♦  which  the  boys  of  the  Eighth  Wis- 
consin Volunteers  carried  with  them  into  the  war. 

''  One  of  the  companies  had  a  staff  for  him,"  said  she, ''  and  carried  hiai 
in  place  of  a  flag;  and  he  went  through  ever  so  many  dreadful  battles. 
When  the  g«ns  were  roaring  and  the  bullets  flying  all  around  him,  he  would 
give  loud,  wild  screams,  and  fly  about  through  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
always  come  back  to  his  perch  ;  and  he  was  never  hurt,  and  not  one  of  the 
eagle-bearers  was  wounded ;  and  the  men  all  believed  that  as  long  as  they 
had  him  with  them  they  would  come  off  victorious,  —  and  they  did !  I 
wonder  if  that  eagle  is  alive  now,  and  if  he  appears  so  glad,  and  flaps  his 
wings  at  sight  of  a  soldier's  uniforpn,  as  he  did  when  he  first  came  out  of 
the  war ! " 

"  That  was  a  bald-headed  eagle,"  said  Rufus. 

^'  No,  it  was  n't ;  it  was  a  white-headed  eagle  ! "  Ella  declared ;  and  the 
two  were  getting  into  a  warm  dispute  on  that  point,  when,  fortunately. 
Cousin  Tim  walked  in.  He  smiled  when  Ella,  eagerly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  her  magazine  without  finding  the  authority  she  was  in  search  o( 
referred  the  question  to  him. 

"  You  are  both  right,"  said  he.  **  The  bald  eagle  and  the  white-headed 
eagle  are  different  names  for  the  same  bird." 

'<  Is  he  really  bald  ? "  asked  Rufus. 

''  Not  at  all,  though  he  looks  to  be  in  the  distance.  The  plumage  of 
his  body  is  brownish,  while  his  head  and  neck  are  thickly  covered  with 
snow-white  feathers.  This  peculiarity  is  very  striking,  and  it  gives  him  a 
hoary,  venerable  aspect.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  noble  and  majestic 
of  birds  to  look  upon,  —  quite  worthy,  in  that  respect,  to  have  been  chosen 
for  our  national  emblem.  Not  so  worthy  in  other  respects^  however,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  Why  not  ? "  cried  Ella,  warmly. 

''  According  to  all  accounts  the  white-headed  eagle  is  a  sad  coward.  A 
good  smart  rooster  put  into  a  cage  with  one  will  whip  him.  Dr.  Franklin 
regretted  that  he  had  been  selected  as  the  representative  of  our  country, 
declaring  that  he  was  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character,  and  that  he  didn't  get 
his  living  honestly." 

"  How  so  ?  "  Ella  demanded. 

"  You  have  read,  have  n't  you,  how  he  lives  by  robbing  the  fish-hawk  ? 
Like  that  second  cousin  of  his,  he  is  extravagantly  fond  of  fish ;  and  it  is 
his  love  of  them  which  keeps  him  near  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  of  the 
great  rivers  and  lakes.  But  he  never  does  any  honest  fishing  for  himself 
if  he  can  help  it.    When  compelled  by  hunger  to  do  so,  he  wades  into  the 

*  See  the  number  for  October,  1866,  in  which  the  biid't  portrait  appean. 
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water  like  a  heroc,  and  catches  the  fish  in  a  very  awkward  tnaniier  with  his 
claws.  He  much  prefers  to  let  the  osprey,  or  fish-hawk,  fish  for  him.  He 
chooses  his  perch  on  some  high  tree,  and  keeps  watch,  while  in  the  distance 
the  oaprey  circles  about  over  the  water,  looking  sharply  for  fish  below. 
The  eagle  knows  every  motion  of  the  other  bird,  and,  according  to  Wilson, 
the  onithologist,  when  a  fish  is  abdht  to  be  struck,  he  stretches  out  his 
eager  neck  and  lialaaces  his  wiogs.  Suddenly  down  goes  the  osprey,  strikes 
the  water  with  a  resounding  splash,  and  rises  screaming  with  a  fish  in  his 
talons.  Instantly  the  eagle  launches  himself  upon  his  powerful  wings  and 
starts  in  pursuit  He  mounts  above  the  osprey,  and  threatens  him  with 
terrible  screams,  compelling  him  to  drop  his  prey  in  order  to  save  himselC 
Before  the  fish  strikes  the  water,  down  comes  the  eagle,  swifl  as  lightning 
seizes  it,  and  mounts  upward  again,  with  a  rushing  of  wings  that  sounds 
like  distant  thunder.  Then  he  flies  away  lo  his  perch  and  eats  his  ill-gotten 
dinner  at  his  leisure  or  feeds  his  young  in  their  nest." 

"That  does  look  kind  of  mean,"  said  Ella.  "But  is  it  any  worse  than 
catching  the  poor  fish  in  the  first  place  ?  We  don't  think  it  is  so  very  bad 
to  make  other  people  work  Sot.us.'" 

"Doesn't  the  white-headed  eagle  catch  any  prey  for  himself?"  Rufus 
inquired. 

"O  yes ;  and  he  sometimes  shows  a  good  deal  of  sagacity  in  doing  so. 
Where  he  can't  get  fish  he  will  try  waterfowl ;  but  as  they  dive  readily 
and  get  away  fi^m  him,  he  takes  his  mate  with  him,  and  they  help  each 
other  in  this  way :  one  swoops  down  at  a  time,  while  the  other  circles  above, 
ready  to  strike  at  the  bird  the  moment  it  comes  up  to  breathe.  Thus  they 
take  turns,  and  keep  the  poor  duck  or  goose  under  water  until  its  breath 
and  strength  are  exhausted,  and  It  at  last  falls  an  easy  prey." 

"  What !  do  they  kill  wild  geese  ?  " 
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<<  Yes,  and  still  larger  game*  Audabon,  the  celebrated  writer  upon  Ameri- 
can birds,  tells  us  how  the  white-headed  eagle  attacks  the  swan.  It  is  a 
thrilling  description,  —  if  I  coold  only  remember  it  A  pair  of  eagles  are 
on  the  watch,  and  they  call  to  each  other  from  tree  to  tree,  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  pay  no  attention  to  the  wild  dncks  that  fly  past,  they  are 
waiting  for  nobler  game.  At  last  a  tnimpet-like^ote  is  heard ;  it  is  the  cry 
of  the  swan,  flying  above  the  river.  As  she  is  passing  the  male  eagle  darts 
from  his  perch  '  like  a  falling  star,'  and  with  a  fierce  scream  strikes  at  the 
great  white  bird.  She  tries  to  escape  by  plunging  into  the  water,  but  the 
eagle,  by  his  superior  powers  of  flight,  darts  beneath  her,  and  strikes  up  at 
her  with  his  terrible  talons.  Her  strength  is  soon  exhausted  in  trying  to 
elude  him,  and,  watching  his  chance,  he  seizes  her  under  the  wing  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  her  fall  slantingly  to  the  nearest  shore.  Then  the  poor 
dying  swan  is  at  his  mercy ;  he  exults  over  her,  calling  his  mate  with  tri- 
umphant cries,  and  they  tear  her  flesh  between  them." 

<<  O,  the  beautiful  swan  !  "  said  Ella.  '<  I  shall  bate  the  eagle,  if  he  does 
such  things ! " 

*'  It  is  his  nature ;  you  must  remember  that  he  was  created  a  bird  of 
prey ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  his  cruel  beak  and  talons  were  given  him. 
These  are  sharp  and  hooked,  and  he  can  strike  and  tear  with  them  in  a 
fearful  manner.  A  Scotch  gentleman  once  had  a  tame  eagle  which  his 
servant  one  day  struck  with  a  whip.  About  a  week  afterwards  the  servant 
happened  to  come  within  reach  of  the  bird,  where  he  was  chained  to  his 
perch,  when  the  es^le  —  who  had  treasured  up  his  wrath  against  him  all 
that  time  —  struck  back.  One  blow  was  enough.  Luckily  that  sent  the 
poor  fellow  beyond  his  reach,  or  he  would  probably  have  killed  him.  The 
uproar  brought  assistance,  and  the  servant  was  picked  up  stunned,  and 
covered  with  blood  from  his  wounds.  The  bird  at  the  same  time  broke 
his  chain  and  flew  away  never  to  return." 

"  Are  eagles  easy  to  tame  ?  "  said  Rufus. 

''Yes,  when  taken  young,  and  they  sometimes  become  much  attached 
to  their  keepers ;  but  they  are  commonly  dull,  uninteresting,  and  ungainly 
birds  in  captivity.  They  are  magnificent  on  the  wing,  but  their  walk  is 
exceedingly  awkward.  Their  feet  seem  to  have  been  given  them  for  grasp- 
ing, not  for  motion.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  eagles  —  and  indeed  all 
perching  birds  —  find  it  so  easy  to  ding  to  their  roost,  even  in  sleep?" 

The  children  could  not  tell,  but  were  eager  to  know. 

"  The  muscles  of  the  bird's  leg  and  foot  are  found  to  be  so  contrived  that 
the  mere  bending  of  the  leg  draws  up  the  cords  and  shuts  the  claws^  so 
that  when  at  roost  it  has  only  to  rest  its  weight  upon  its  bent  leg,  and  the 
foot  of  itself  clings  to  the  perch.  In  fact,  the  claws  cannot  open  as  long 
as  the  leg  is  bent.  You  have  noticed  how  a  hen  shuts  her  claws  every  time 
she  lifts  her  foot  in  walking?  She  can't  help  doing  so.  The  eagle  ia 
walking  bends  his  leg  as  little  as  possible,  but  shuflles  along  with  sprawling 
claws,  in  a  very  ridiculous  fashion.  But  when  he  comes  to  striking  and 
clutching  with  his  talons,  then  he  throws  all  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the 
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bended  leg,  and  buriea  the  sharp  clavs  in  the  flesh  of  his  victim.  A  game- 
keeper in  Ireland  once  came  upon  an  eagle  that  had  fallen  asleep  after 
gorging  itself  upon  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  it  alive.  So,  approaching  softly,  be  threw  himself  upon  it,  and 
clasp>ed  it  in  his  arms.  The  bird,  hovever,  struck  the  talons  of  one  foot 
into  his  breast  with  such  force  that  the  hind  claw  met  the  others  deep  in 
the  flesh,  and  there  stuck.  The  bird  could  not  have  got  away  if  it  would, 
and  the  man  could  n't  disengage  it.  He  finally  strangled  it,  but  even  then 
he  could  n't  get  the  daws  out  of  his  breast ;  so,  cutting  off  the  leg  with 
his  knife,  he  walked  to  the  nearest  village  with  the  foot  still  clinging  to 
him,  and  had  it  taken  away  by  a  surgeon." 

"  I  guess  that  man  did  n't  want  to  catch  another  eagle  alive  I "  exclaimed 
Rufus.  "  I  should  think  eagles  would  sometimes  in  that  way  get  hold  of 
animals  that  would  prove  too  much  for  them." 

"They  are  not  apt  to  attack  any  creatures  which  they  arc  not  sure  they 
can  master.  The  golden  eagle,  however,  which  is  a  good  fisherman,  strik- 
ing his  prey  as  the  osprey  does,  sometimes  clutches  a  fish  too  strong  even 
for  his  powerful  wings,  and  is  drawn  under  the  water  and  drowned.  A  large 
pike  has  been  captured,  bearing  in  his  back  the  claws'  of  an  eagle,  the  body 
of  which  had  decayed  and  been  eaten  by  other  fishes  in  the  water/' 
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"  I  wonder  how  the  pike  felt  dragging  the  dead  eagle  about  with  him  ! 
said  Rufus.    "  I  guess  he  was  glad  when  he  had  nothing  but  the  claws  to 
carry.    Are  there  golden  eagles  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  They  are  found  almost  all  over  the  world,"  replied  Cousin  Tim,  —  "  in 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  eagles.  The  spread  of  their  wings  measures  eight  or  nine 
feet,  from  tip  to  tip.  The  females  —  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  birds  of  prey, 
I  believe — are  larger  than  the  males.  The  golden  eagle  does  not  strike  its 
prey  in  the  air,  but  pounces  upon  it  on  the  ground,  sometimes  from  a  great 
height.  It  soars  in  circles  high  above  the  earth,  watching  for  any  hare 
or  lamb  or  grouse  that  may  expose  itself,  then  suddenly  darts  downward 
with  inconceivable  swiftness,  paralyzing  its  victim  with  fear  and  the  buffet 
of  its  wings.  They  have  sometimes  been  known  to  carry  off  young  chil- 
dren." 

"  O  yes  ! "  cried  Ella.  "  I  read  the  other  day  a  story  of  three  children, 
^-  somewhere  among  the  Alps,  I  believe ;  one  was  an  idiot,  one  was  a  deaf 
and  dumb  little  boy,  and  the  other  was  a  baby.  Their  mother  went  out  one 
day  where  they  had  been  at  play,  and  found  the  baby  was  gone,  —  the  idiot 
was  dancing  for  joy,  while  the  dumb  little  boy  seemed  dreadfully  frightened. 
Neither  could  tell  what  had  become  of  the  baby,  and  nobody  knew  till 
the  next  day,  when  an  eagle  flew  over;  then  the  idiot  danced  again,  and 
pointed  at  the  bird,  while  the  dumb  boy  clung  to  his  mother,  fright- 
ened, just  as  he  appeared  the  day  before.  Then  she  knew  that  the  eagle 
had  carried  off  her  baby,  and  that  the  idiot  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  taking 
care  of  him." 

"  I  should  say  idioi  /  "  exclaimed  Rufus. 

"  Of  course  they  did  n*t  expect  ever  to  see  their  little  baby  again," 
continued  EUa.  '^  But  what  do  you  think  ?  A  hunter  had  climbed  up  the 
mountain  to  the  eagle's  nest,  in  hopes  of  shooting  the  old  one  when  it 
came  to  bring  food  to  the  young  eagles.  He  saw  her  come,  and  he  was  just 
going  to  shoot,  when  he  heard  an  infant  cry  ;  then  he  saw  it  had  brought  a 
baby  to  its  nest.  And,  will  you  believe,  he  killed  the  eagle  and  carried  the 
little  baby  —  alive  —  home  to  its  mother  the  next  day !  " 

"  I  should  think  the  eagle's  claws  would  have  killed  it,"  said  Rufus. 

"Probably  its  dress  was  some  protection,"  said  Cousin  Tim.  "Eagles 
often  carry  off  their  prey  alive,  when  the  first  shock  of  their  wings  and 
talons  doesn't  cause  death." 

"  O,  how  must  a  little  lamb  feel,  carried  through  the  air  to  the  eagle's 
nest !  "  said  Rufus.    "  Is  its  nest  always  very  high  ?  " 

"  The  white-headed  eagle  builds  its  nest  in  the  top  of  some  tall  tree. 
But  the  golden  eagle  chooses  a  platform  or  shelf  of  rock,  on  the  side  of 
some  high  cliff;  there  it  throws  together  a  mass  of  sticks  and  rubbish, 
under  some  projecting  ledge,  lays  its  eggs,  and  rears  its  young.  Boys  — 
and  men  —  sometimes  try  to  rob  the  nest,  but  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
Even  when  it  is  easily  reached  by  climbing,  the  attacks  of  the  parent  birds, 
defending  their  young,  are  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  They  strike  terrible  blows 
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with  their  wings.  Two  bojo  in  France  were  once  robbing  im  eagle's  nest 
when  the  old  one  returned  and  flew  at  them.  They  beat  her  off  with  clubs  ; 
when  she  went  to  a  little  stream  near  by,  wet  her  wing,  and  afterwards 
dragged  it  in  the  sand,  to  make  it  heavier,  and  then  attacked  them  again 
with  such  force  and  fury  that  they  barely  escaped  with  their  lives." 

"Wasn't  that  a  bright  idea,"  exclaimed  Rufus,  —  "covering  her  wings 
with  sand  J     1  did  n't  think  the  e^le  knew  so  much." 

"  I  told  you  how  white-headed  eagles  hunt  waterfowl  in  pairs,"  replied 
Cousin  Tim.  "  Golden  eagles  show  similar  sagaci^  in  hunting  hares. 
One  beats  with  great  noise  and  clamor  the  bushes,  where  the  hares  remain 
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noder  cover  during  &e  isj,  whUe  its  mate  stands  readjr  to  poiiace'  npOA 
die  first  one  that  nras  out  The  eagle  has  been  knoWn  to  follow  s  par^ 
of  hnnters,  and  to  swoop  down  and  Snatch  up  before  tiitir  eyes  a  hare  tbcjr 
had  started  out  from  its  cover.  A  gentleman  was  once  fishing,  vhen,  hav- 
ing caught  something  he  did  n't  caie  to  Iceep,  be  threw  it  after  a  while  back 
Into  the  water.  What  was  his  astonishment,  as  the  fish  floated  away,  to 
see  an  eagle  dash  down,  seize  it,  and  carry  it  off  in  his  talons  I 

"  Eagles  live  to  a  great  age,"  Cousin  Tim  went  on ;  "and  stories  are  told 
of  some  that  have  been  kept  in  captivity  a  hundred  years,  outliving  two  or 
three  generations  of  men," 

"  How  much  does  an  eagle  weigh  ? "  Rufus  asked. 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  would  suppose,  from  the  enormous  spread  of  their 
wings.  It  is  a  large-sized  golden  eagle  that  weighs  more  than  twelve 
pounds." 

"  Why  are  they  called  golden  eagles  f  "  Rufus  asked. 

"  They  get  that  name  from  the  color  of  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  oeck, 
which  are  a  rich  golden  red,"  replied  Cousin  Tim.  "  Have  you  read  Ten- 
nyson's description  of  the  eagle  ?  It  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  poetry  in 
the  language. 

"  Ha  dup*  lb*  oag  with  hoolcfd  hands : 
dot  lo  IhE  inn,  in  looelT  landi, 
RiDgcd  irilh  lbs  vnn  world,  be  iOdiIi. 
Tbe  wrinkkd  mi  banalb  him  mwli ; 
He  wKchn  btini  hii  mountain  wall). 
And  like  a  thundetboU  ha  feiif," 
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«  Why,  Cousin  Tim,  I  did  n't  know  befoi*e  tiat  yott  cared  fof  poetry  t » 
■aid  Ella. 

*'I  like  poetry  —  fhat  is  poetiy.  How  much  there  is  in  some  of  those 
lines  !  Ringed  with  thi  azure  watld^  ^—  that  takes  you  up  there  with  the 
eagle,  where  the  blue  distance  stretches  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon  on 
every  side.  The  sea  is  so  far  off,  below  him,  that,  with  its  great  billows, 
it  seems  merely  to  ctavjl^ 

**  I  have  heard,"  said  Rufiis,  ^  that  the  eagle  can  gaze  steadily  at  the  sun 
iiirithout  being  dazzled." 

*'  I  don't  know  how  that  is,  but  I  hardly  think  it  is  true ;  for,  strong  and 
piercing  as  his  sight  is,  nature  has  seen  fit  to  give  him  a  curious  protection 
to  it.  Just  over  the  eye  there  are  Some  thick,  projecting  feathers  that  form 
a  sort  of  roof  to  shade  it." 

*^  And  I  have  read,"  said  Rufus, ''  that  eagles  sometimes  fly  so  high  that 
they  go  out  of  sight." 

"  That  is  certainly  true  ;  and,  what  is  curious,  they  have  been  seen  to  do 
so  without  apparently  moving  their  wings." 

**  How  do  you  explain  that  ?  "  asked  Ella. 

"  I  can't  explain  it,  and  I  don't  know  that  anybody  can.  The  eagle,  the 
condor,  the  osprey,  and  some  other  birds,  have  this  wonderful  power.  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  naturalist,  watched  carefully  the  condors  of  South  America, 
and  could  not  see  that  they  ever  flipped  tiieir  wings  except  in  rising  from 
the  ground.  For  hours  they  would  go  circling  round  and  round,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  with  their  wings  outstretched  and  perfecdy  immovable, 
for  ought  he  could  see,  —  and  they  were  sonietimes  between  him  and  the 
horizon,  when  very  slight  motions  would  have  beed  noticeable.  Occasion- 
ally they  would  make  a  violent  movement  with  the  head  and  neck ;  aad 
they  would  partially  close  their  wings  when  they  wished  to  sweep  down- 
wards, but  then  they  rose  again  by  merely  spreading  their  wings,  without 
flapping.  The  osprey  is  seto  to  work  its  way  against  a  strong  wind  by  the 
same  ^till  invisible  power." 

"  I  've  heard  that  the  bones  Of  birds  ar«  fnade  hollow,  so  that  they  can 
fill  them  with  air,  and  that  that  makes  the*  lighter^"  observed  Rufus. 
«*  Perhaps  when  the  condor  works  his  n^k  in  that  way  he  is  pumping  the 
iir  hi  I " 

<*  There  is  something  in  the  hollow  character  of  the  botiesy  and  the  rarefied 
rfr  that  fills  them,  no  doubt,"  replied  Cousin  Tim,  laughing.  "  But  I  don't 
know  about  the  bird's  pumping  the  air  into  them  J  And  even  if  he  could^ 
how  would  that  carry  him  round  and  round,  ^ven  against  the  wind  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  a  hawk  fly  in  that  way,  —  but  every  once  in  a  while  he  is 
obliged  to  move  his  wings,"  said  Ella^  ^  Is  n't  a  hawk  something  like  an 
eagle  ?    I  like  to  imagine  so  when  I  see  one  sailing  round  over  my  head." 

^  The  hawks  belong  to  the  same  great  fiimily  with  the  eagles,  and  there 
are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them,  —  the  strong  hooked  beak 
and  talons,  the  powers  of  flight;  and  the  habit  of  pouncing  upon  and  carrying 
off  their  prey.  They  all  belong  to  the  order  oi  Acdptttes,  or  birds  of  prey, 
and  the  family  of  Fa/conidce,  or  falcons." 
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•  How  many  kind*  of  eagkf  are  there  ? " 

"  More  than  I  have  time  to  tell  you  about  oow.    Besides  those  we  hare 

named,  there  is  the  imperial  eagle,  the 

largest  of  them  all  i — this  magnificent 

bird  was  the  national  emblem  of  the 

N  ancient  Romans,  as  the  white-headed 

^  eagle  is  of  our  own  country.     Then 

~;   there  is  the  bold  esgle  of  Australia ;  the 

^  martial  eagle  of  South  Africa  \  the  great 

S  sea  eagle  of  Northern  Europe  (which 

g  the  Norway  peasants  catch  by  baiting 

3  him  on  the  roof  of  a  hut  and  hauling 

g  him  through  an  opening  by  the  legs); 

^  and  the  Bird  of  Washington,  discovered 

^  by  Audubon,  and  named  by  him,  though 

Th«  H»k.  <u>d  hi.  p™t.  nobody  else  has  ever  seen  it,  and  its 

very  existence,  as  a  distinct  species,  is  now  doubted.    Then  there  is  — 

but  enough  about  eagles  for  to-day  I "  said  Cousin  Tim,  catching  up  a 

croquet  mallet,  and  challenging  the  children  to  a  game. 

Harvey  iViUer. 
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A  LADY  recently  told  me  die  following  stoty,  as  beii^;  a  day's  adven* 
tures  of  her  nine-years-old  son. 

Harry  is  always  engaged  in  some  mischief;  and  his  pranks  are  so  laugh- 
able that  1  can  seldom  keep  on  a  sober  face  long  enough  to  punish  him. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  there  came  a  strolling  theatrical  troop  to  town.  They 
played  tragedy  and  comedy,  performed  pantomimes,  and  did  the  negro- 
minstrel  business  to  perfection ;  so  the  boys  thought  But  what  my  son 
Harry  most  admired  was  the  play  of  Toodles.  This  he  determined  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  theatre  with  new  and  unheard-of  effects. 

There  was  new  scenery  painted  on  an  old  sheet,  with  straws  from  a  new 
broom,  by  Bunkey  Burnett ;  intricate  stage  mechanism  whittled  out  with  a 
jack-knife,  by  Blousey  Shaw ;  old  costumes  made  to  look  as  good  as  new, 
by  Tommy  Bonnerbump,  assisted  by  his  sister-in-law,  Sally  Threadnee- 
dle ;  new  appointments  by  Tim  Pennyfeather ;  new  and  original  music,  to 
be  performed  on  new  and  very  original  instruments  by  the  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Pat  Govanni,  an  Italian  from  Ireland,  —  the  whole  play  to 
be  produced  under  the  supervision  of  Harry  Bateman,  stage-manager. 

The  above  stupendous  bill  wound  up  with  the  following  :  — 

**  Tidtts  purchoitd  of  sptatiatm^  on  the  sidtvoalk  will  it  refuted  at  tk4 
door///'* 
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The  stage  was  erected  in  the  woodshed,  and  reposed  on  four  saw-horses. 
The  floor  consisted  of  two  old  barn-doors  spliced  together.  The  drop- 
curtain  was  a  second-hand  horse-blanket  The  parquet  and  dress-circle 
were  filled  with  large  sticks  of  wood,  too  tough  to  split,  set  up  on  end. 
These  were  called  chairs.  What  the  management  called  galleries  were  two 
window-sills.  These  were  usually  occupied  by  small  boys  at  quarter  price. 
One  private  box  this  theatre  had  for  the  use  of  the  aristocracy.  It  consisted 
of  a  second-hand  cupboard  or  wardrobe,  .and  was  mounted  on  wheels.  Pur- 
chasers of  this  private  box  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  it  placed 
in  any  position  they  wished. 

Two  "horrid  big  boys"  once  demanded  that  the  private  box  should  be 
placed  in  exactly  the  middle  of  the  stage.  To  this  the  whole  management 
objected.  The  two  horrid  big  boys  twitted  them  of"  going  back  on  their 
word,'  and  triumphantly  held  up  the  management's  own  bill  and  pro- 
gramme, which  read  in  huge  letters— -PRIVATE  BOX  PUT  IN  ANY 
POSITION  DESIRED.  The  management  had  to  succumb.  The  whole 
company,  male  and  female,  were  ordered  out  to  move  it  After  great  diffi- 
culty and  several  mishaps  it  was  hoisted  into  position.  When  the  play 
commenced  the  company  found  that  it  obstructed  the  stage  so  much  that 
there  was  not  room  for  them  all  to  perform  at  one  time.  So  part  of  the 
actors  had  to  get  down  and  play  in  the  parquet  This  made  the  attachds 
of  the  theatre  very  much  vexed ;  but  the  audience  were  hugely  pleased,  and 
during  the  performance  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  Imagine  for  instance 
the  same  thing  in  Boston  at  the  Globe,  or  in  New  York  at  Niblo's  ! 

The  play  was  Toodles,  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  When 
that  was  over  the  company  did  the  "  nigger-minstrel "  business.  Harry's 
£a,ce,  neck,  and  hands  were  made  as  black  as  black  could  be,  with  burnt 
cork. 

Meanwhile  Harry  confided  to  the  bones-man  and  the  banjoist  the  plan 
he  had  formed  to  "get  square"  with  the  two  occupants  of  the  private  box. 
They  willingly  promised  to  assist  him.  The  moment  the  performance  was 
over  Harry  and  his  partners  rushed  for  the  private  box,  violently  shut  the 
door,  fastened  it  with  a  broom-handle,  and  then  kicked  the  whole  concern 
over.  As  it  fell,  the  two  aristocrats  inside  gave  a  yell  of  rage,  and  threatened 
to  lick  the  whole  company  "like  blazes."  "When  you  catch  us,"  the  boys 
shouted.    Then  they  beat  a  retreat,  each  one  going  in  a  different  direction. 

My  Harry  ran  into  the  cellar,  fastened  the  door,  and  then  crouched  down 
in  a  comer. 

In  a  few  moments  the  late  occupants  of  the  private  box  arrived  at  the 
cellar  door,  vowing  vengeance.  But  the  door'  was  too  stout  to  be  easily 
broken.  They  gave  up  all  hopes  of  wheedling  him  out  on  pretence  of 
friendship,  and  at  last  with  hammer  and  nails  they  fastened  him  in.  On 
going  away  they  bade  him  "  by  by,"  "  hoped  he  would  have  a  good  time," 
and  furthermore  they  invited  him  in  a  very  sarcastic  manner  "to  call  up 
and  take  dinner  with  them  at  four  o'clock,  —  that  is,  if  he  could  get  out" 

There  was  no  escape  for  poor  little  Harry,  as  they  very  well  knew,  until  I 
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should  get  borne  at  six  o'clock  and  release  him  by  opening  the  inside  door 
which  comtniinicated  will)  the  paatry.  Ttte  windows  to  the  cellar  were 
those  called  bull's-eyes,  and  they  were  so  small  that  Harry,  slender  as  he 
was,  could  not  squirm  through  them.  He  found  that  it  was  imp>ossible  to 
get  out  without  help.  That  was  not  to  be  had,  as  all  the  family  were  away, 
and  we  lived  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  —  too  far  &om  any  neighbors  for 
biro  to  make  his  voice  heard.  The  dear  little  fellow  realized  the  situation, 
and  accepted  it  without  a  bit  of  whining.  He  lay  down  on  the  top  of  two 
soap-boxes  and  went  to  sleep. 

In  about  two  hours  he  awoke  very  much  refreshed,  but,  as  he  told  me, 
very  hungry.  There  was  plenty  of  food  of  various  kinds  in  the  cellar  on  a 
swinging  shelf,  but  it  waa  too  high  for  him  to  reach.  So  he  jumped  up  and 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  soft-soap  barreL  He  leaned  forward  and  grasped 
an  apple-pie.  As  he  waa  leaning  back  he  slipped,  and  went  souse  into  the 
soft-soap  up  to  the  neck.  YhAi,  in  floundering  around,  and  trying  to  get 
out,  he  tipped  himself  and  the  soft-soap  over. 

They  both  came  sprawling  out  simultaneously.  In  struggling  to  get  op 
from  the  floor,  which  was  very  slippery,  Harry  stumbled  against  the  now 
empty  barreL    Exasperated,  he  drew  up  bis  foot  and  gave  it  a  smart  kick. 
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It  rolled  back,  and  knocked  out  the  &ncet  to  %  barrel  of  molasses.  Now 
followed  a  great  flood, — molasses  and  soft-soap,  in  great  quantities,  mingled 
together,  —  enough  to  float  the  Uttle  "  City  o/Ragusa."  But  [he  best  of  it, 
or  rather  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  Harry  did  not  know  that  the  molasses- 
barrel  had  been  broached.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  cellar,  and  even  if  it 
had  not  been,  he  might  not  have  discovered  the  leakage ;  for  the  barrel, 
which  he  so  unfortunately  kicked,  lay  close  up  to  the  stream  of  molasses 
which  was  runniag,  so  that  Harry  did  not  then  discover  it,  and  it  slid  into 
the  soft-soap  so  easily  that  he  did  n't  hear  it  niaaing.  The  fact  is,  the 
DOy's  mind  was  on  his  new  suit  of  clothes  during  all  this  catastrophe.  They 
were  completely  saturated  with  soft-soap.  He  was  aiiaid  they  would  be 
entirely  spoiled,  or  at  least  that  the  colors  would  come  out,  if  they  were  not 
Immediately  rinsed  clean. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  cellar,  and  there  was  no  water  to  be 
had  in  it.  He  had  spoiled  three  suits  of  clothes  lately,  and  now,  at  the 
fourth  one,  he  was  afraid  mother's  patience  would  giva  out  What  should 
he  do  ?  O,  what  skpuld  he  do  I  A  happy  and  original  thought  struck  him. 
The  dear  boy  showed  real  genius.  He  said,  "  I  will  wash  them  out  with 
cider  I "    He  stripped  naked  to  the  sldn,  laid  bis  soapy  clothes  under  the 
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cider-barrel  faucet,  and  then  turned  it  When  they  were  well  saturated,  he 
took  them,  a  piece  at  a  time  in  his  hands,  and  rubbed  them  back  and  forth 
over  his  knuckles  like  a  regular  washerwoman.  Just  then  his  £ither  and  I 
came  home. 

We  were  told  by  some  boys  whom  we  met  that  Harry  was  asleep  in  the 
cellar.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  lighted  a  lantern,  and  went  down,  and 
there  we  found  him,  stark-naked,  standing  before  a  barrel  and  washing  his 
clothes  out  with  cider.  O,  he  was  the  most  comical  and  laughable  sight  that 
I  ever  beheld  !  His  face  was  as  black  as  a  negro's,  the  burnt  cork  not  hav- 
ing been  washed  off  since  the  performance,  and  in  contrast  his  delicate  little 
body  in  the  gloom  looking  as  white  as  marble.  The  cellar  floor  was  covered 
with  soft-soap,  molasses,  and  cider,  and  in  these  mixed  liquids  floated  pies, 
cakes,  cookies,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  two  lumps 
of  butter.  All  this  we  discovered  in  an  instant  I  was  making  the  whole 
house  ring  with  laughter,  but  my  husband  had  thus  far  kept  on  a  sobet 
face,  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  the  damage.  He  looked  terribly  cross  at  Harry, 
and  said,  sternly,  "  Come  here,  sir,  and  tell  me  what  you  made  all  this 
mess  for  I    You  will  catch  it,  young  man,  I  can  tell  you." 

Harry  was  frightened  and  ran.  He  went  racing  around  the  cellar,  still 
naked,  with  his  black  face,  and  swinging  his  pants  in  his  left  hand.  My 
husband  caught  him  by  the  shoulder.  The  little  rogue  gave  a  dive  head- 
foremost between  his  father's  legs,  and  they  both  went  down  into  the  soap, 
molasses,  and  cider.  Harry  was  up  in  an  instant  He  made  for  the  stairs ; 
but  his  father  headed  him  off,  and  the  little  fellow  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  ash-bin.  His  body  being  wet,  the  ashes  stuck  to  him,  which  made 
him  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  existence.  I  was  so  nearly  killed  with 
laughing  that  I  expected  to  fall  down  from  sheer  weakness. 

Just  now  Harry  came  up  and  clasped  his  arms  around  my  knees.  He 
had  just  time  to  say,  *<  O  mother  !  O  mother  1  please  don't  let  father  whip 
me  ! "  when  like  an  avalanche  his  father  bore  down  upon  us.  The  floor  was 
so  slippery,  and  he  had  got  under  such  headway,  that  he  could  not  stop. 
The  consequence  was  we  all  went  down  together  into  the  slippery  flood. 
The  lantern  went  out,  and  we  were  left  in  almost  total  darkness.  My  hus- 
band now  began  to  laugh  ;  I  joined  him ;  Harry  came  in  on  the  chorus. 
We  all  laughed  together  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  we  laughed  for  ten. 
Harry  now  stood  up,  and  putting  his  greasy  arms  around  his  father's  neck, 
said,  '^  Dear  father,  I  did  not  mean  to ;  indeed,  I  did  not ! "  There  was 
silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  father  answered,  '^Well,  Harry,  since 
you  are  not  alone  in  it,  we  will  be  forgiving,  and  let  you  off  this  time." 

Ralph  Ives, 
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THE   RAIN-SONG. 

WHEN  the  woods  were  still  and  smoky, 
And  roads  with  dust  were  white, 
And  daily  the  red  sun  came  up 
With  never  a  cloud  in  sight, 
And  the  hillside  brook  had  hardly  strength 

To  journey  down  to  the  plain, 
A  welcome  sound  it  was  to  hear 
The  robins'  song  of  rain. 

''Lily,  fiischia,  pansy," 

The  robins  sang  in  the  town 
To  the  thirsty  garden  flowers  that  stood 

With  delicate  heads  bowed  down : 
''  Listen  !  we  bring  you  a  message,  — 

Your  doubts  and  fears  are  vain. 
For  He  who  knoweth  all  your  needs 

To-morrow  will  send  you  rain.'* 

"Golden-rod,  aster,  gentian," 

They  sang  in  field  and  wood, 
'*We  whose  homes  are  near  to  the  sky 

Have  brought  you  tidings  good: 
Lift  up  your  heads  and  listen. 

Forget  your  thirst  and  pain; 
For  He  who  knoweth  all  your  needs 

To-morrow  will  send  you  rain." 

Far  and  wide  they  sang  it. 

Till  grove  and  garden  knew ; 
The  green  trees  stirred  at  the  joyful  word 

Till  the  sunset  clouds  looked  through. 
Each  told  the  news  to  his  neighbor, 

Each  neighbor  passed  it  along. 
Till  the  loneliest  flower  in  the  quiet  wood 

Had  heard  of  the  robins'  song. 

Dear  little  feathered  prophets. 

Your  message  was  not  vain ; 
For  in  the  silence  of  the  night 

Came  the  footsteps  of  the  rain* 

R.  S.  Palfrey. 
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THE  MOUSE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A   LITTLE    STORY   FOR   LITTLE   READERS. 

'n^  WAS  a  winter  night    The  cold  wind  whistled  loud  and  shrill,  and  the 

J-    cold  moonlight  fell  on  all  around. 

But  the  old  kitchen  was  w;arm.  A  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth  and  lighted 
up  the  brass  andirons  and  bright  tins  wonderfully,  a  streak  of  pale  moon- 
light lay  across  the  floor,  and  a  merry  little  cricket  was  singing  on  the 
hearth  while  the  old  clock  beat  time  for  him. 

<'  Tick,  tick,  tick,  singi^  ssud  the  clock,  and  the  cricket  began.  He  sang 
of  the  beautiful  summer  time  and  of  the  warm  glowing  meadow. 

A  mouse  put  his  head  out  of  a  hole.  '^  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  said 
he. 

"  Hullo  I "  said  the  cricket.  "  We  are  waiting  for  you.  Come  through  the 
moonlight  for  good  luck.'' 

"What  good  luck  can  there  be  for  a  three-legged  mouse?"  said  the 
new-comer,  as  he  limped  in  and  took  a  seat  before  the  fire. 

"  O  don't  be  unhappy,"  said  the  Cricket    "  It  will  grow  again." 

'^  Never  1 "  said  the  Mouse. 

'*  Somebody  will  mend  It,"  said  the  Table*  ''  I  have  had  two  legs  broken 
off  short  and  mended  again." 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  Mouse.    "  I  wish  that  old  Trap  was  —  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  the  Trap,  "  don't  be  unreasonable.  I  've 
nothing  against  you*    It  was  only  in  the  way  of  my  business." 

<'  Is  it  your  business  to  nip  off  my  leg  ?  "  said  the  Mouse,  in  a  passion. 

"It  is  my  business  to  catch  you  if  I  can,"  said  the  Trap.  "That  's 
what  I  am  here  for." 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  here,  then,"  said  the  Mouse.  "  It  was  very  pleasant 
before  you  came." 

"It  was  indeed,"  said  the  Cricket  "  You  used  to  come  and  see  us  every 
night,  and  dance  and  fiisk  about  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  almost" 

"  My  dancing  days  are  oyer,"  said  the  poor  Mouse. 

"  O  dear  no !  Don't  be  down-hearted,"  said  the  Andirons.  "  Here, 
blaze  away,  you  Fire,  and  make  it  look  cheerful" 

"  You  'U  find  something  to  eat  in  the  crack  under  the  table,"  said  the 
Broom.  "  Some  split  peas  and  a  raisin.  Cook  tried  to  make  me  sweep 
them  away,  but  I  would  n't" 

" '  An  old  Broom  knows  where  the  crumbs  are,' "  said  the  Cricket 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  Mouse,  as  he  went  under  the  table  and 
brought  out  the  feast 

"  Perfectly  delicious,"  saud  he,  as  he  nibbled  away.  "  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  tasted  a  split  pea." 

"  Have  some  cheese  ?"  said  the  Ttap. 

"  For  shame ! "  cried  the  Broom.  "  Another  word  and  1 11  sweep  yoa 
away."    So  the  Trap  said  no  more. 
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«  Come,"  said  the  Cricket,  "  now  tell  us  more  about  the  old  times." 

**  Where  did  I  leave  off?  "  asked  the  Mouse. 

"  She  did  n't  like  cats,"  replied  the  Cricket 

"O  yes.  Polly  didn't  like  cats,"  resumed  the  Mouse.  "She  threw 
water  at  them  and  drove  them  away  whenever  they  came  near  the  house. 
So  we  were  safe  from  them.  She  lost  the  trap.  She  said  she  could  n*t  tell 
whatever  had  become  of  it,  and  that  loss  was  our  gain.  When  she  went  out 
of  an  evening  she  always  left  the  doors  open  so  we  could  come  in  from  the 
shed  and  go  straight  into  the  pantry  and  help  ourselves  to  cheese  and  pies 
and  everything  good." 

"^  Catch  Jane  leaving  the  doors  open  I "  said  the  Broom. 

"  No,"  said  the  Mouse.  "  If  you  want  to  go  in  nowy  you  must  gnaw  a  hole, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  it  gnawed,  they  fill  it  up.  I  am  expecting  every 
day  they  '11  stop  up  the  one  I  have  made  behind  the  door." 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  the  Broom.  '<  That 's  where  I  stand,  you 
know,  and  I  try  to  hide  it." 

^  Thank  you,"  replied  the  Mouse.    ^  I  have  some  friends." 

^  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  Cricket. 

^  She  always  left  the  bread-box  open  a  little,"  continued  the  Mouse,  ^  so 
that  we  could  easily  go  in  and  out  of  it  We  never  nibbled  a  whole  loaf  or  a 
whole  pie.    Take  what  was  cut    That  was  the  rule." 

''  I  wish  I  had  been  here  then,"  said  the  Cricket 

<'Ah,  well,"  sighed  the  Mouse,  "it  was  not  all  pleasant  Accidents 
happened.  Once  a  cousin  of  mine  fell  into  a  deep  pan  of  milk,  and  with  all 
we  could  do  we  could  n't  get  him  out  I  ran  round  the  edge  of  that  pan  as 
many  as  fifty  times,  and  came  near  slipping  in  m3rself,  but  it  did  no  good. 
We  had  to  leave  him  there,  with  his  whiskers  and  the  tips  of  his  ears  stick- 
ing up  through  the  cream.    'T  was  sad." 

"  O  dear  1  If  you  had  only  had  one  of  my  straws  he  could  have  clung  to 
it,"  said  the  Broom. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  Mouse,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes.  "  Another  time 
a  friend  of  mine  fell  into  a  high  pitcher  and  could  n't  get  out,  and  we  could 
do  nothing  for  him.    He  was  taken  prisoner  and  we  never  saw  him  again." 

"  O  horrors  I  "  exclaimed  the  Cricket 

"And  though  Polly  was  so  kind  to  us  in  some  ways,"  continued  the 
Mouse,  "  she  did  n't  really  seem  to  like  us.  I  've  known  her  to  scream  and 
jump  up  on  the  table  if  one  of  us  ran  out  on  the  floor." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  the  Table,  "  to  my  sorrow." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Oock,  as  he  struck  twelve.  "  It  is  time  to  go  to 
sleep.  I  'm  going  to  take  a  nap  myself,  now  I  have  come  to  the  small  hours, 
so  good  night" 

"  Good  night  then,"  said  the  Mouse.  "  I  '11  take  home  this  raisin  for  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do,"  said  the  Broom. 

"  Good  night,"  chirped  the  Cricket    "  Come  again.'* 

Annie  Moon. 

TOL.  VIL^NO.  X.  40 


MY  LAST  PlLLOW-nCHT. 

ONE  bcflJitifiil  artemoon  in  July,  1869,  1  lot  of  oa  fellows  were  scattered  aToaiid 
ihe  plBy-groond  of  a  wcU'known  Dresden  sdioo],  fooling.     I  hope  7011  irill 
understand  whu  I  mean  by  [hia ;  I  don't  know  of  any  other  name  for  the  111  him 

School  had  just  been  dismissed  for  the  long  vitcation,  and  the  German  boys  had  al- 
ready left ;  but  the  Americans,  forty  or  fifty  in  nomber,  bad  derided  to  stay  and  gnu 
a  grand  "  blow-out "  in  tbe  evening  to  myself  and  four  other  lertianer  (that  ia,  boy* 
belonging  to  the  third  class)  who  were  leaving  school  for  home  ;  so,  after  dinner,  three 
of  them  started  to  lay  in  the  "  prog"  for  Ihe  erening's  entertainmenL  They  scaled 
the  high  board  fence  in  the  rear  of  the  "  Herr  Direetor'a  "  flower-garden,  and  hailing 
a  droscbke  were  driven  doim  into  the  dty. 

We  were  beginning  to  get  lalber  tired  of  doing  itothing,  when,  just  as  the  bell  cf 
the  Kreuzkirchc  was  striking  abi,  the  droichke  drove  np  to  the  gate.  The  little  bc^ 
crowded  around  it,  and  the  numerous  baskets  and  bundles  with  which  it  was  loajled 
were  carried  into  Ihe  house  and  stowed  away  in  a  Urge  closet 

After  lea  the  masters,  who  had  got  wind  at  Ihe  proceedings,  cleared  out,  like 
good  fellows,  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves.  The  baskets  were  brought  oat,  and 
thdr  contents  arranged  on  the  tables  ;  then  the  doois  were  locked,  and  we  set  to. 

I  don't  think  that  there  was  an  indigestible  thing  bi  be  bought  in  Dresden  that  we 
did  n't  have.  Cakes,  pickles,  fresh  ligs,  and  cherries,  were  among  the  eatables,  and 
we  washed  the  whole  down  with  beer  and  sour  -Landwein.  Such  a  repast  would 
have  killed  an  ordinary  American  school-boy,  but  after  living  —  and  thriving  — for 
three  years  on  underdoite  veal  and  lumps  of  boiled  dough,  nolbing  short  of  carpet- 
tocks,  I  am  sure,  could  ever  succeed  in  making  me  ^ck. 

We  cleared  Ihe  £1^1^  in  less  than  an  hotir,  and  then,  clearing  the_jiW,  one  of  die 
boys  played  on  the  piano  Id  the  next  room  and  we  had  a  grand  dance.  For  a  ihort 
lime  everydiing  went  smoothly ;  but  soon  the  little  champs  b^an  to  make  a  row,  and 
at  last  we  all  joined  in  a  regular  Indian  war-dance,  which  brought  Ihe  Head  Master 
down  on  us  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  lower  classes  were  sent  to  bed.  After  they  left 
we  sang  a  few  songs,  but  tlie  Head  Master  put  in  an  appearance  again,  and  after  be 
had  read  prnyers,  we  too  were  dismissed  to  the  dormitories. 

The  room  which  I  shared  vrith  two  other  boys  was  in  the  third  story,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  three  upper  classes,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  slept  in  the  second  story, 
where  the  Head  Master  also  had  his  "  suite  of  apartments,"  as  he  used  to  style  them. 
I  reached  my  room,  undressed,  and  got  into  bed ;  the  master  made  his  round  to  see 
that  all  the  lights  were  ont,  and  I  was  jast  hlling  asleep  when  some  one  shook  lOf 
shoulder.     I  lat  up,  and  found  my  chum,  Annstrong,  standing  by  me.     He  whii- 
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peKd  in  my  ear :  '*  Second  Story  is  cominjg;  up^"  and  ran  on  into  the  next  voomto 
wake  the  boys  there. 

Before  he  had  the  words  well  out  of  his  month  I  was  standing  on  the  floor,  and 
had  slipped  on  some  of  my  dothes ;  and  then,  with  my  pillow  in  my  hand,  I  ran  ont 
mto  the  hall  fully  prepared  to  lepel  any  attack  from  our  friends  the  Second 
Storyites.  Soon  all  our  boys  were  standing  in  the  hall,  armed  with  pillows,  wet 
stockings,  and  knotted  towela.  A  big  -fiist^lass  boy,  who  always  took  the  lead  in 
omr  r^lar  pillow-fights,  gave  us  our  stations.  He  sent  three  of  the  smaller  boys 
down  stairs  to  act  as  spies,  selected  a  few  larger  ones  to  keep  him  company  in  the 
hall,  and  then  ordered  the  rest  back  into  the  rooms,  with  directions  to  hide  behind 
the  doors  until  they  were  wanted. 

We  waited  patiently  for  a  short  time,  but  were  beginning  to  think  the  Second 
Storyites  had  given  up  the  idea  of  attacking  us,  when  our  three  spies  came  racing  up 
stairs,  followed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  armed  with  toweb  ;  the  latter 
retreated,  however,  when  they  saw  us.  We  gave  chase,  but  on  reachii^  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  were  received  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  after  ^ghting  for  a 
short  time  against  overpowering  numbers  were  forced  to  withdraw. 

In  the  upper  hall  we  made  a  stand,  in  order  to  give  our  boys  ambushed  behind  the 
doors  time  to  prepare  themselves,  and  then  turned  and  ran,  with  the  Second  Story- 
ites in  hot  pursuit  We  let  them  get  iiiside  the  rooms  ;  then  the  doors  were  slammed 
to,  and  while  we  turned  and  faced  them,  our  reserve  '*  went  for  them  "  in  the  rear. 

How  we  did  pound  those  boys  I  I  had  cornered  a  big  chap,  and  we  were  at  it; 
ding,  ding !  when  some  one  behind  me  snatched  the  pillow  finun  my  hands ;  at  the 
same  moment  my  clumsy  antagonist  struck  at  me  with  all  his  strength.  I  dodged 
his  blow,  and,  losing  his  balance,  he  fell  fiat  on  the  floor,  taking  a  'wash-stand  with 
him ;  but  I  don't  think  he  hurt  himself  much — he  was  too  fat  This  made  such 
an  outrageous  racket  that  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  stop  it,  so  I  opened  the  doocs 
into  the  hall  The  Second  Storyites  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  crowded  out  W/e 
threw  nearly  a  whole  pailful  of  water  over  them  as  they  ran  down  stairs,  and  then 
went  back  to  bed,  where  the  Head  Master  found  us,  apparently  fast  edeep,  when  he 
came  into  our  rooms  five  minutes  later,  inquiring  angrily,  "Who  haf  peen  mek  all 
rat  noise  here,  eh  ?  "    Receiving  no  answer  he  finally  retired,  grawling. 

The  next  day  I  left  the  school,  and  Draden,  but  I  shall  never  fbtgat  our  last  pillow- 
fight 

WilL 


MY  COUNTRY  HOME. 

Not  far  from  here,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  nestling  among  some  beauti- 
fiil  hills,  lies  my  country  home.  These  hills,  covered  by  waving  fields  of  com  and 
bright  green  forests,  dotted  occasionally  with  little  white  cottages,  form  a  pleasing 
picture  on  a  summer  afternoon.  The  little  village  in  the  valley  is  like  a  white  spot 
among  the  foliage,  and  at  night  looks  very  beautiful  with  its  shining  lights  to  guide 
travellers  to  their  homes.  Long  beautiful  roads  wind  around  these  ihills,  and  sedate 
fiirmers  with  teams  of  oxen  and  stalwart  horses,  are  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  with 
loads  of  sweet-smelling  hay  in  the  pleasant  harvest  time.  Sometimes  merry  children 
are  enthroned  on  the  top  of  the  load,  as  happy  as  kings  on  cloth  of  gold.  I  have 
been  there  myself  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  giant  load  was  close  against  the 
sky,  and  that  we  might  almost  hold  communion  with  the  fiseoy  dolida  above  us. 
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Gay  picnic  parties  often  seek  the  woods,  gathering  wild-flowers  and  nuts,  and  piliiis 
up  the  tender  mosses  into  beds  more  beautiful  than  softest  down.  Then  when  evening 
comes,  the  soft  warm  air  brings  the  lowing  of  cows  and  their  tinkling  beUs,  and 
catch  the  smell  of  their  fragrant  breath  as  thej  pass  up  to  the  bubbling  spring  to 
fresh  themselves  after  the  noonday  heat  All  these  are  sweet,  simple  pleasures,  but 
they  are  charming  and  beautiful  too,  and  lead  us  nearer  heaven  than  the  brick  yralls 
and  the  busy  streets  of  the  city  are  apt  to  do.  Sometimes  we  wander  away  between 
the  hills  to  a  deep  and  wild  ravine,  which  is  as  silent  and  grand  as  some  ¥dld  mountain 
gorge.  Huge  trees  have  fallen  across  it,  steep  banks  rise  up  on  either  side,  clothed 
with  moss-grown  trees,  and  scarlet  berries  and  strangely  colored  flowers  which  love 
the  shade  and  wildest  nooks  of  nature.  Up  we  climb  through  the  rippling  stream, 
jumping  from  one  stone  to  another,  till  at  last  we  reach  a  shelving  clifl',  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  which  fonns  a  mimic  waterfall.  So  strangely  quiet  and  secluded  is 
this  spot,  that  to  look  around  one  would  think  man  had  scarcely  ever  been  there,  and 
it  seems  a  fitting  place  for  genii  or  fairies  to  dwell  In  fact  that  some  such  people  have 
been  there  some  time  is  proven  by  the  name  "  Devil's  Retreat,"  and  by  the  traces  of 
an  immense  foot  (and  a  cloven  foot)  which  are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  rock  at  the 
top  of  the  fall.  There  on  a  hot  summer  day,  scarce  a  ray  of  sunlight  penetrates 
through  the  overhanging  branches,  and  the  trickling  waters  murmur  a  pleasant  song. 

On  one  of  these  quiet  roads  leading  from  the  village  stands  the  quaint  old  farm- 
house where  my  father  played  in  his  boyhood,  and  though  somewhat  changed  from 
those  early  days,  still  keeps  its  spacious  rooms  with  low  ceilings,  which  often  ring 
with  the  gayety  of  four  generations  assembled  together.  On  one  side  of  the  house  a 
beautiful  green  lawn  stretches  to  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  white  summer- 
house  covered  with  morning-glories,  making  a  lovely  temple  dedicated  to  Flora. 
Graceful  trees  and  clumps  of  eveigreens  dot  its  sur&ce,  beneath  whose  shade  we  play 
in  the  noonday  heat,  and  on  the  other  side,  beds  of  flowers  adorn  the  carriage-drive 
which  leads  up  to  the  house.  This  is  my  lovely  country  home,  where  the  best  and 
dearest  treasures  are  the  dear  old  grandparents,  who  still  live  to  bless  their  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren,  and  whose  hoary  locks  bend  over  the  sacred  page 
with  the  flaxen  curls  of  the  little  ones,  as  they  teach  them  the  sacred  lessons  which 
they  love  to  impart  Do  you  wonder  that  my  thoughts  often  lovingly  w&nder  to  that 
dear  old  spot,  or  that  I  long  for  the  summer  time  to  come  which  carries  me  from 
blackboards  and  maps  to  green  fields  and  sunny  hillsides  ?  that  I  eageriy  look  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  with  my  meny  cousins,  and  the  pleasant  stories  of  the  olden 
time,  which  the  loved  and  venerated  grandparents  repeat  when  we  seek  their  sunny 
parlor  ? 

Minnie  M.^  age  14. 


BuF^ALOt  N.  Y. 


ROBBING  THE  BIRDS'  NESTS. 

Last  snmmer,  while  visiting  at  my  aunt's,  my  cousin  Wirt  and  I  thought  we  would 
go  out  to  my  Unde  Dave's  farm.  We  started  in  the  morning  about  six  o'clock, 
and  as  we  were  going  through  the  fields  to  the  house  Wirt  scared  up  a  flock  of 
starlings.  As  they  rose,  the  bright  red  spots  in  their  wings  shining  so  brightly,  a 
very  wicked  thought  came  into  my  head ;  it  was  to  catch  a  bird.  I  said  something 
about  it  to  Wirt ;  and,  seeing  a  "  Baltimore  oriole  "  soon  after,  we  knew  his  nest 
must  be  near,  and  thought  we  would  get  the  little  ones  in  it 
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Wirt  and  I  now  began  to  hunt  for  the  nest  At  last  we  found  it  VTirt  set  a 
ladder  up  against  the  tree,  and  took  a  stick  to  knock  down  the  nest  with.  But  this 
was  more  "  easily  said  than  done."  The  limb  below  the  bough  from  which  the  nest 
was  suspended  was  very  rotten,  and  would  .not  bear  Wirt  So  we  had  to  give  up 
our  first  plan  and  make  another.  This  was  to  tie  a  piece  of  wood  to  a  string  and 
throw  it  at  the  nest  While  Wirt  was  fixing  this  a  thought  came  into  my  head,  that 
perhaps  we  were  not  doing  right,  and  I  said,  *'  O  Wirt,  don't  do  it'*  How  hard 
it  was  to  say  that  I  My  heart  kept  saying,  *'  O,  but  I  want  those  birds."  Still,  I 
said,  "  Please,  Wirt,  don't  rob  the  nest  i "  My  heart  said,  **  It  is  n't  robbing,"  but  my 
conscience  answered,  '*  It  is,  and  you  know  it" 

All  this  time  I  had  been  outwardly  saying,  "Please,  Wirt,  don*t  rob  the  nestl 
Don't  you  see  what  a  fuss  the  old  birds  are  making  about  it  ?  O  Wirt,  dpn't"  All 
the  answer  I  got  was,  '*  Cousin  Lucy,  go  and  ask  Aunt  'Manda  whether  Uncle  Dave 
has  got  a  saw  among  his  tools." 

"  You  may  just  go  yourself^  Wirt  Forney  I "  I  cried ;  but  I  went,  nevertheless. 
I  came  back  and  told  Wirt  that  there  was  no  saw. 

"  Then  there 's  no  use  trying  to  get  it  any  more,"  cried  Wirt,  and  I  replied,  **  No, 
there  isn't,  and  besides  it  is  wicked." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Wirt,  and  after  this  the  poor,  anxious  orioles  had  i>eace.     But  I 

guess  we  stopped  because  we  could  not  get  the  nest,  and  not  because  it  was  wicked  ; 

for  we  tried  to  rob  a  wren's  nest  afterwards.     We  gave  that  up,  partly  because  we 

oould  n't  get  it,  and  partly  because  we  had  come  to  our  senses,  and  saw  how  bad  we 

had  been.    Then  we  went  into  the  house,  and.  had  a  good  romp  with  Annie  and 

George  and  Baby  Harry.     Soon  after  dinner  Uncle  Henry  came  with  the  spring 

wagon  and  took  us  home. 

^^^^^^^  Luty  Biitinger^  age  ii. 

"THE  HEATHEN  CHINEK'» 

Perhaps  the  first  noticed,  of  all  the  noticeable  and  interestmg  things  in  California, 
are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  "  Heathen  Chinee. "  Everywhere  are 
to  be  seen  the  signboards  of  the  inevitoble  Hop  Lee,  Sam  Wo,  Sam  Wong,  and  the 
rest,  announcing  that  "Washing  and  Ironing  is  done  Here."  It  seems  as  if  there  was 
not  a  conceivable  sound  that  had  not  been  appropriated  by  some  Chinaman  for  a  name. 
In  San  Jose  we  have  for  laundry-men.  Cam  Wo,  Hop  Chong,  The  Long,  Sam 
Long  Charley,  Sing  Wo,  Tork  Tye,  Hang  Ter  Lo,  Quew  Jo,  Man  Sang,  Chan  Kin 
Tuck  Kee,  He  Sang  Tim,  etc. 

None  of  these  names  are  very  remarkable,  but  in  San  Francisco  I  have  seen  Hung 
Hi,  and  have  heard  of  Can  Sing  Yung,  Gun  Wod,  Tij  Ting,  Tung  Tye,  Hang  Ter 
Low. 

In  San  Jose  there  are  three  Chinese  doctors,  two  named  Cog  Ty  and  Yow  Tay, 
respectively,  while  the  third  rejoices  in  the  elegant  title  of  Wee  Car  Lum  Boo  Tie. 

I  never  saw  Ah  Sin's  sign,  but  our  domestic.  Ah  Wong,  says  that  he  has  a  brother 
with  that  famous  name.  I  believe  the  "Ah  "  is  merely  a  title  of  respect,  meaning 
simply  what  the  English  "  Mr."  does. 

Passing  along  the  street,  a  stranger  notices  the  Chinese  the  first  thing.  Here  goes 
a  coolie  with  a  bamboo  pole  across  his  shoulder,  and  baskets  suspended  from  both 
ends — just  like  the  pictures  you  have  seen — and  carrying  at  a  trot  a  load  he  could 
hardly  lift  in  any  other  way.     Here,  looking  in  at  a  window,  you  see  a  half*dozen  or 
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s»  at  work  iroiiiiig:    At  the  nde  of  the  street  u  a  gioap  of  ne^  arrivaky  starna^ 
aitmnd  with  open  mouths,  and  chattering'  to  each  other  at  a  great  rate.     Perhaps 
may  see  a  Chinese  woman,  with  great  hoops  of  gold  in  her  ears,  and  her  hair  ' 

* 

fully  and  wonderitiUy ''  done  up.  And  it  is  barely  possible  that  you  may  catch  a. 
glimpse  of  a  Chinese  baby,  just  lai^e  enough  to  walk,  dressed  is  pants»  and  having 
the  top  of  its  head  shaved  and  a  pigtail  two  ov  Aiee  inches  long. 

Let  us  go  into  Fow  Chong's  wasfa-housOi 

All  around  on  the  walls  are  inscriptions  on  red  paper, — no  doubt  some  wise  max- 
ims. Three  Chiiiamen  are  iconing  ;  they  sprinkle  the  clothes  by  filling  their  moaths 
with  water  and  spirting  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  over  the  garments,  making  it  come 
down  like  very  fine  rain.  (I  once  heard  of  a  Chinese  cook  mixing  some  bread  in  the 
same  way.)  Then  thfere  were  three  or  four  Celestials  chatting  with  the  workmeo, 
and  with  the  ''boss,"  who  sits  by  the  stove  eating  rice  with  chopsticks,  and  driakiiig 
tea  from  a  very  small  china  bowL  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  veiy  bad,  the 
doors  and  windows  being  shut ;  and  a  &int  smell  of  opium  is  waited  to  our  nostfUs 
fipom  some  hidden  apartment 

The  Chinese  costume  conosta  of  a  loose  blouse  and  wide  pants,  the  color  being 
usually  dark  blue  or  black.  Some  of  their  cloth  is  very  fine  and  very  expensive^ 
Sometimes  diey  wear  the  traditional  Chinese  shoe  turned  up  at  the  toe,  but  for  oat- 
door  wear  they  generally  use  American-made  boots,  —  the  lai^r  the  better,  for  they 
seem  to  buy  with  the  idea  that  the  move  leather  they  get  for  their  money  the  better 
bargain  they  have  made.  The  shoes  med  by  the  women  are  smaller  than  those  worn 
by  the  men,  and  in  muddy  weather  they  wear  shoes  with  such  thick  soles  that  they 
MMdk  as  high  and  dry  as  if  they  were  on  stilts.  They  generally  wear  American  hats, 
though  the  men  that  work  in  fields  sometimes  have  willow  hats  about  as  laige  as 
good-sized  market-baskets.  They  comjnonly  wear  their  pigtails  coiled  around  their 
heads,  though  I  believe  there  are  days  -when  all  the  Chinese  everywhere  wear  their 

queues  down,  and  other  days  when  they  '*  do  them  up." 

Charles  JV.  Amet,  age  15. 
San  Jos^  CsiL 

PRAIRIE-FIRES. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  sights  seen  in  the  West  are  the  prairie-fires ;  but  they 
are  terrible,  as  well  as  beautiful,  to  those  who  are  not  protected  against  them.  I  well 
remember,  when  I  first  came  here  in  the  fall,  three  years  ago,  how  afraid  we  were 
that  the  fires  would  reach  our  house,  which  stood  alone  on  the  prairie  surrounded  by 
tall,  dry  grass.  But  after  a  while  we  got  a  man  to  come  and  j^ough  two  furrows 
around  the  house,  leaving  a  space  between  them,  whidi  we  afterwards  burned  over. 
We  were  perfectly  safe  then,  for  as  soon  as  the  fire  comes  to  bare  ground  it  goes  ouL 

In  the  fall,  when  the  grass  is  dry,  you  can  scarcely  look  in  any  direction  without 
seeing  fires.  At  night  they  often  make  the  pmirie  so  light  that  there  is  no  need  of  a 
moon.  When  the  grass  is  tall,  and  the  wind  blows  hard,  they  bum  very  £>st ;  and 
when  you  go  near  one  it  is  Hke  approaching  a  ftmiaoe ;  it  crackles,  roars,  and  glows 
with  heat 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  soon  a  little  spark,  will  set  the  grass  to  burning.  The 
cars  pass  a  little  way  in  front  of  oar  house,  and  the  sparks  fiy  from  the  engine,  so 
that  I  have  often  seen  them  set  the  grass  on  fire  in  several  places  before  they  get  cot 
of  sight  The  first  you  see  of  the  fire  is  a  little  bright  star  of  light,  but  it  keeps 
getting  larger  and  latger^  until  the  ffaunes  b^a  to  spring  up.     It  then  spreads  veiy 


J 
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lapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  see  a  long*  crooked  string  of  fire,  the  flames  leaping 
and  dancing  in  tlie  air  as  if  rejoicing  oyer  the  destruction  they  make. 

The  fires  make  the  finest  display  on  a  still  night  The  nearer  you  are  to  them  the 
more  beautiful  they  look.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  the  tall  column  of  smoke 
zising  into  the  air,  lit  up  by  the  fires  beneath.  But  when  the  wind  blows  they  pre- 
sent a  very  different  appearance.  Then  the  smoke  is  given  different  shades  of  red, 
from  a  dark  crimson  to  a  light  pink,  as  it  is  carried  towards  or  driven  from  you. 

£yerytktng  is  in  a  commotion  near  a  prairie>fire.  The  prairie-chickens  and  qther 
birds  are  driven  from  their  nests,  and  you  see  them  flying  through  the  smoke,- be- 
wildered, and  uttering  cries  of  alarm.  Once  I  found  a  prairie-chicken's  nest  with 
thirteen  eggs  in  it  The  fire  had  been  over  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  were  all 
blackened. 

The  early  settlers  often  had  to  fight  the  fires,  to  keep  their  houses  and  crops  from 
bnming.  The  grass  used  to  be  as  tall  as  a  man's  head,  in  places,  but  that  was  be- 
fore I  came.  As  the  country  is  settled  and  Improved,  there  are  more  cattle  and 
horses  to  eat  down  the  grass ;  it  grows  shorter,  and  the  fires  are  not  so  fine  a  sight 

After  looking  at  a  magnificent  prairie-fire  in  the  evening,  you  go  to  bed,  of  course, 

not  thinking  how  different  it  will  look  the  next  day.     But  in  the  morning  you  see 

nothing  but  bare,  blackened  ground,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

LottU  Butts^  age  11. 
RussBLL,  Lucas  Ca,  Iowa. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL-GIRI* 

''What  do  we  go  to  school  for?" 

I  really  must  think  awhile. 
All  through  the  long  school-hours 

We  whisper,  we  laugh,  and  we  smile ; 
We  write  little  notes  to  each  other ; 

At  recess  we  stand  and  chat ; 
But  what  we  come  to  school  for — 

I  suppose  it  isn't  just  that 

I  know  there  are  some  among  us* 

Steadfastly  trying  to  learn; 
But  I  hold  my  book  slyly  open. 

And  peep  when  it  comes  my  turn. 
You  ask  if  I  like  my  studies ; 

Why  yes  indeed,  well  enough  I 
But  French  is  so  horribly  vexing. 

And  Latin  such  hateful  stuff  1 

"What  do  /go  to  school  for?" 

To  have  some  fun,  to  be  sure^ 
To  give  the  poor  old  teacher 

As  much  as  he  can  endure. 
But  what  the  rest  go  to  school  for, 

I  don't  know,  I  confess. 

Your  conundrum 's  too  hard  altogether 

For  a  little  girl  to  guess. 

H,  7.  WUliams. 


ENIGMAa 

I  am  composed  of  7  letEers* 
tij  /Srtl  U  in  fast,  but  not  in  slow. 
Uj  ttcond  is  in  nbbon,  but  not  in  bow. 
My  tiirJ  is  in  short,  but  not  in  long. 
tSj/inirtA  is  in  dmce,  but  not  in  song. 
Ky/l/iA  is  in  father,  but  not  in  son. 
M;  liitA  is  in  rifle,  but  not  in  gun. 
My  loji  is  in  huny,  but  not  in  Sight 
My  taAe/e  you  may  see  in  the  darkest  night. 
£.&'G. 

Vo.  73. 
I  tm  composed  of  24  lelten. 
Hy  4>  >  ii  S>  18,  ig.  9,  15  school-girls  are 

fond  oC 
Hy  9,  iS,  33,  24,  31  is  a  cbatacteiisiic  of 

society  in  India. 
Hy  I,  14,  5,  6,  30,  II,  8  is  the  name  of  an 

Hy  16,  17,  7,  3t,  3,  10  is  the  name  of  a 
river  in  an  old  song. 

Hy  1,  7,  4, 13  is  an  animal. 

My  31,  5,  7,  Z  was  a  great  navigator. 

My  13, 18, 4, 6  you  will  find  in  the  country. 

Hy  wieie  is  one  of  Ura.  Browning's  pret- 
tiest poems. 


WORD   SQUARE.— Na  74. 
Learning  my  first,  with  curious  book  in 

Hy  second,  pensive  youth,  lies  on  the 

Tracing  half  idly  in  the  river  sand 

The  quaint  old  teitert  he  would  tinde>> 

lingering  at  times,  my  third,  Ud  in  Ida 

vest, 
Warding  all  evil  from  his  gentle  breast 

Drawn  on  the  shore  is  tied  a  little  boat 
Up  springeth  he,  and  setleth  her  afloat 
In  jumpeth  he,  —  the  air  without  a  mote, 
No  one  in  sight  but  an  old  nanny-goat  — 
In  Ihc  mid-stream,  the  water  rushing  past. 
Dismayed  he  sees  the  boat  is  filling  bit  t 

Ah,  hapless  youth,  in  this  thy  sorry  plight. 
Dost  thou  my  fourth,  with  cap  so  gayly 

dight; 
Shrieking  the  while,  till  o'er  a  neighbor- 

bg  height 
Runneth  my  sixth,  with  ropes,  and  aim 

of  might. 
Safe  in  his  cottage,  give  him  all  thy  peU^ 
Bless^  in  finding  still  my  fifth,  thyself. 
ff.g.X. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBU  S.— No.  75. 


I87I.] 


Tk*  Evening  Lamp. 
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PUZZLES. 

No.  76. 


No.  77. 

SEVEN  TOWNS  IN  THS  UNITID  STATM. 

1.  Three  fourths  of  an  overaeet  and  a 

weight. 

2.  Thret  fourths  of  aa  abbremtion  and 

3.  One  of  the  monibs  and  a  voweL 

4.  A  boy's  name  and  a  place  where  sol- 

diers are  stationed. 

5.  A  mineral,  a  body  of  water,  and  city, 

6.  An  out-building  and  an  apartment  in  it. 

7.  One  of  the  seasons  and  an  open  lot. 

Eraiiitt,  agi  11. 


PROVERB   PI.  — No.  78. 

See  that  little  child  look  at  the  big  live 
king  and  throw  in  stones  I 

He  wiU  not  spoil  the  lane  as  it  is  a  rod 
long. 

No  1  ThoBK  houses  may  not  have  ean. 
Who  has? 

So  no  one  ahould  spare  a  blind  cat,  who 
i«  a  turning  glass  pitchers. 

Plume  O'er. 

BURIED  PLACES.— No.  79. 

1.  The  man  ale  his  supper  under  diffi- 
culties. 

2.  I  drew  my  revolver  as  I  advanced. 

3.  The  ball  I  made  is  very  hard. 

4.  I  have  but  a  half-penny  in  this  wide 

5.  Then  field  after  field  caught  and 

burned. 

6.  After  I  eat  my  dinner  I  will  go. 

7.  I  hit  our  snow-man  and  knocked  It 

E.Ji. 

CHARADE. —No.  80. 
For  ornament  and  use,  my  firil  is  seen 
On  forest  trees,  mingling  its  brown  with 

green. 
My  stcimd  bids  the  waiting  servant  speed, 
Denies  or  grants  the  ofl-requeated  meed. 
My  ihird  of  various  character  you  '11  find, 
Throughout  the  world,  o'er  body  and  o'er 

Controlling  everywhere  for  good  or  ill ; 
Conquering  and  conquered  in  the  struggle 

slilL 
My  wAtle  a  worthy  mler,  you  behold, 
Smoking  hi*  pipe,  in  some  Dutch  city  old 
£.  R.  B. 


ANSWERS. 

44.    BiBiurk.    Berlin.  InmTrgmbk.  Suibnick, 
HitniDeDW,  Alucc.  Ruin.  Coiuiga,  King. 


4*d53MSt^'^™'^  "" 


to,  I,  Tbefcc*.  1.  Eton.  %.  Iihica.  4.  Asdsi. 
5.  Oi<bid    6.  Pin.    7.  AlukL    t.  Hcbridu. 

■to.  1.  BilHm  (Ball  San>>.  1.  CiIdi-flT.  }. 
Vcrbua(<«ib»slk  4.  Fciiici>n>E-»i.  ;.  Siww 
drop.  6.  Mangold  (Manr,  RoldJ-  7  Irjr  IIVl 
B.  Loiro  Id  a  DuaL    9.  Soap-dragon     n.  Roaa. 


Napdn Third.  [<Nipi>laEM)(TlWKl]l 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  COMPOSITIONS. 

DEAR  GENIE  :  Vou  wokler  whit  non  cu 
poHiblr  be  done  whh  ibiL  ki  of  oxdpo- 

maininS  iDd  >H  !    Their  ipellinf  !■  to  be  cot- 
ncted ;  Ihu  it  thg  imUS  fto.  (tf  ill,  Aa  oaw 


popiL    We  looktbeincanrulIroTei,  udwrite  Ae 
■nnipellcd  wordi  oo  >  ilip  of  paper,  JnM  u  «e 

IC  EhiB  column  wt  put  u- 


iciidi  ill  Ae  time} ;  "  it'i "  for 
'^itt"(ve  |eL  [o  putiing  ip  the  poneBuve  ei^  and 
cu'tilop);  "engin  "  tor  "engioi"  (ihibornid 
la  dU  n'l  hiTe  Twm  at  tlu  cndnf  bi>  liDcte  Iha  r, 
—  doubled  by  (be  clue) ;  "  Mt "  for '*  toot "  (uinfl 
boy  lud  it  vu  n^t  ld  bit  djcIioDuy,  bot  m  gifl 
looked  end  found  il  there):  "chinmertop "  for 
"tbimati-iop,"  uid  four  Dlhei  itrj  tntU  Kiardt 


niunber  oT  fulun 


1  ij  Ibe  CDliie  clia 
Fere   perfect      Th«  b 


nail  ki 


boy  told  Ibat  bed  the  paper.  Il  wu  a  ^ri  ^ho 
bngged  when  ibe  mote  her  coBpoailka  thU 
■be  did  n't  look  in  hei  dkiiourr  ohs.  Wo  all 
bdierc  it  ooir. 

After  th*  mrda  are  pot  on  ibe  board,  we  copy 
them  mto  our  "compoulion  i|ielMng-boeki,'  mm 
we  call  Ihem.  Another  dif  we  hive  thea  in  > 
■pelliD^'leiaoa,  tbeu  aU  the  v-ordi  io  the  book  for 
t  ipelhnf-Diatch,  and  finally  ai  tbc  cud  ef  tb* 
moDih  wordi  are  ■elected  from  ibcni  for  ao  «^ 
amLiulion  apellui^  At  the  cJnie  of  the  year  m 
■re  gaiDg  to  coaut  up  atkd  tee  what  word  baa  be^ 
miued  tbe.gnile>l  Diuabs  of  limea  -,  w«  u^oct 
it  wiU  bo  miici. 

tpeltioE  wo  look  tbcm  orer  for  capital^  pnotfo^ 

four  inQr«  abort  leuon^  then  ibey  an  uaed  for  t^ 

mall  on 


nifiM 


boak>,co 

we  gramoiar-baDki  only  for  refeienca.  SonKboio 
wt  get  the  lujei  in  Ihii  way.  but  Ihey  an  not  bai4, 
for  we  doQ*t  know  when  Ibey  go  into  our  beaib,  or 
bow.    Wbsi  wo  an  learning  aboot  paaave  vol^ 


many  of  tba  h 


>d  we  have  i 
here  the  bull  U 


itago 


Willi 


n  Ibe  Hall,  before  all  the  tcholan  and 
ly.  We  have  had  Hlrne  publiihed,  and  I 
I  700  when  yoB  will  find  the  laat  ono,  —  b 


e  July  mimbtr  ol 


it  about "  Cludly  to  Aniroilt";  upoa  which  lopia 

ibort  and  iKiiapy ,  but,  to  ahow  yoct  we  have  iB^ 
proved,  WB  will  tend  another  to  the  same  papers 
Septembe,  entitled  "  Tb*  Old  Usrw'a  Sut;  * 


1^1.] 
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TkfnM  tefected  ibroolFflelioel  nhibhioB.    I  hope 

poor  Jemimft  Jasper  thar  I  met  in  the  "Young 

Folks"  last  mooth  will  see  both  of  then*  for  I 

think  she  will  find  all  children  have  to  write  poor 

compositions  before  they  can  write  good  ones.    I 

VB8  sorry  for  Jem ;  she  must  have  had  a  hard  time 

m  that  school,  where  they  write  about  such  big 

tiungs  as  Icarus  and  the  Greeks.    I  am  sure  all 

of  OS  would  hate  composition-day,  if  we  went 

tih«ra. 

From  your  ooosin 

Lou. 

Bfs*  Editor,  ^ 

Did  Shakespeare,  or  peopfe  of  hb  time^  pro- 
ttoonce  English  differently  from  onrselves?  If  ao^ 
Bow?  I  have  heard  oonmderable  discussion  on 
dns  point,  and  I  should  like  a  Rttle  Hght  on  it 

What  was  the  "  Circle  of  Popillios  **  ?  I  saw  an 
alloaon  to  it  latdy  in  a  magasine  artide*  and  did 
not  onderMand  what  was  meant. 

Respectfully  yom^ 

Edwin  L.  Rotnet« 

AMSWBK&  s.  Shakeqieare  and  the  men  of  his 
time  pronounced  oor  languagie  tpiite  difiereotly  not 
anly  from  English-speaking  p^ple  of  to-day,  but 
diflereatly  from  people  in  tlw  time  of  Chaucer ; 
and  the  utterance  of  oor  desoeadanta,  one  or  two 
hundred  years  hanoe,  will  doubtless  be  markedly 
different  from  that  which  is  current  now.  All 
tpoken  languages,  indeed,  undeigo  a  process  of 
■low  but  steady  change ;  and  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  petrify  or  lock  them  up  so  as  to 
prevent  their  natural  development 

As  you  ask  for  a  ** little  light  **  on  the  subject  of 
the  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare's  time,  we  give 
below  Portia's  plea  to  Shylock  for  mercy,  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  accompanying  it  with  an  in- 
tferiinear  indication  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
pronounced  by  Shake«p<sare  and  his  oontempo* 
taries ;  and  though  it  is  in^nacticable  for  ua  to 
lepresent  with  absolute  accuracy  all  the  delicate 
shades  of  sound  that  ought  to  be  discriminated, 
we  shall  make  a  sufficiently  near  approadi  to 
doing  so.  The  history  of  English  prominciation 
has,  within  a  few  yeara^  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated  by  able  scholars,  and  the  general  conclusions 
they  have  reached  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  (as  well  as  of  earlier  and 
of  later  times)  are  entirely  trustworthy. 

The    quality      of  merqr       is  not  strained. 
Tha^kwa/iiy*0ffmAr'n^t^  ••  straynd*. 
It  droppeth  as    the  gentle  ram    from  heaven 
•*        "       Uz^ihA^     •'     tuym^    "        " 
Upon      the    place      beneath.  It  is  twice 

blest; 


*« 


It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takea. 


Tie  mightiest       in  tha    mightiest        It  b»> 

comes 

koomt/ 
The   throned  monardi  better  than    his  crown. 
rA»l       ••  "  «      thdn^   "  krdn^. 

His  sceptre        shows    the    force   of     tempo- 

lal  power, 

The    attribute       to  awe        and  majesty. 
Thai  Miffi-SUin  H  «•  tf«/<w W  a»i^  mlO'**sn%  •, 
Wherein      doth     at  the    dread   and    fear  of 

But     mercy         is  above         this  soeptered 

sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  tho  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an     attribute        to  God  himself; 

"  ** am*  ai'H-»at%ii' **  •* 

And    earddy      power  doth  then  show     likest 
And*  SHA'ai,*  ^9  daatk^  **  sJkd'^ii  Ut¥eti» 
God»8  ^ 

When  mercy       seasons  justice-     Therefore, 

Jew, 

Though         justice    bediy  plea,  consider 

^  ihn. 

That    in  the  coarse    of  justice    none   of  ns 
TAdf  **  tkii^k0or%sy»oJirjpaif4*$*n»n^f9ffpM^ 
Shocdd       see  salvation.  We  do  pray. 

for  mercy, 

And    that    same    pmyer  doth     teach 

And^  thai*  iokm*  >fi>y Ir^ ». U  ,Aw44« O^CiM 

«a      all  to  render 

O0s»*  "  "  m/dtrVK  «. 
The   deeds  of  mercy. 


*•*  Apostrophes  tinder  a  word  show  that  the  pronond- 
tlon  has  not  changed. 

Kby.  •IS  as  in  als^  but  not  emphasized  or 
dwelt  on,  unless  accented;  *SL  as  in  ceUm^  but 
made  quite  brief;  'I  as  in  /m  ;  *ay  as  in  the  ad- 
verb ay^  meaning  "  yea,"  that  is,  ah-a  blended  in 
one  aound ;  *oo  as  m/act;  *  ah,  same  as  S  (or  aa 
a  in  calm\  but  more  prolonged ;  T  th  as  in  tkit; 
^nearly  so ;  *  H»  a  harah  aspiration  of  A,  like  dfc  m 
the  Irish  Och;  ^h  as  in  /#)■  ;  u  the  r  should  ba 
distinctly  pnaKwaced ;  ^o  like  o  in  old,  rnmhinari 
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in  one  sound  with  «9  in  «#9r;  ^h  HMm  0§t>:^^v 
like  u  in  French,  that  is,  like  4  uttered  with  the 
lips  in  the  position  for  tf^;  u  the  cunre  signifies 
that  the  two  voweb  are  to  be  combined  in  one 
•ound;  1*  00  as  in  cool;  i' 5  as  in  old;  ^  the  h 
is  to  be  distinctly  pronounced ;  ^  the  1  ehoold  be 
sounded. 

3.  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Syria  (nrfio  b^an  to 
reign  B.  C.  175  or  176,  and  died  B.  C.  164),  was  a 
rery  warlike  and  ambitious  prince.  He  invaded 
and  overran  Egypt,  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  pro- 
fimed  and  plundered  the  Temple  (as  is  related  in 
the  book  of  MaccabeesX  and  was  proceeding  to 
make  further  conquests,  when  he  was  met  by 
Marcus  PopiUius  Lxnas,  an  ambassador  6nom 
Rome,  who  peremptorily  ordered  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Republic  to  desist  and  to  depart  forthwith 
from  Egypt,  which  he  had  again  invaded.  Afraid 
to  disobey,  and  yet  unwilling  to  comply  with  so 
humiliating  a  demand,  Antiochus  requested  time 
for  deliberation  and  oonsuhation.  But  Popillius, 
drawing  a  circle  round  him  in  the  sand-  where  he 
stood,  exclaimed,  "  Before  you  step  outside  of  that 
circle,  give  me  the  answer  which  I  am  to  carry 
back."  The  imperious  mandate  was  obeyed,  and 
the  overawed  king  promised  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try at  once.  From  this  circumstance  the  expres- 
sion "  the  circle  of  Popillius  "  is  sometimes  osed 
in  reference  to  a  person  who  is  forced  to  act  de- 
dsively  in  regard  to  an  important  matter,  without 
having  any  time  allowed  him  for  consideration. 

Fatmy  IV,  —  z.  We  cannot  tell  yon  whether, 
in  ''Little  Women,"  Miss  Alcott  has  "given  the 
history  of  herself  and  her  sisters,  she  being  repre- 
sented by  Jo  " 

a.  Craik's  "  Compendious  History  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  "  (a  vols.,  8vo)  is  **  the 
best  work "  on  that  subject ;  but  the  American 
edition  of  Shaw's  Manual  (z  voL,  lamo,  price 
%  Z.75)  is  very  good,  and  quite  condensed.  Qeve- 
land's  Compendiums  of  American  Literature,  of 
English  Literature,  and  of  the  Literature  of  the 
S9th  Century  (z  vol  eadi,  price  |a.so  per  vol- 
nmeX  and  also  Underwood's  "  Handbook  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  "  (<  vol.,  small  Svo,  price  %  3.50X 
are  excellent  works,  while,  for  a  simple  outline, 
Oilman's  ** First  Steps  in  English  Literature" 
(z  vol.,  i6mo,  price  %  i.oo)  may  be  recommended 
as  a  cheap  and  attractive  book. 

3.  Leslie  Goldthwaite  and  some  of  the  other 
diaracters  in  Mrs.  Whitney's  story  of  that  name 
reappear  k  her  later  work  entitled  "  We  Giils." 

Btginntr.  —  "Please  inform  me  why  'John 
O'Groat's  House,'  or  rather  the  site  of  it,  is  put 
«pon  the  map  of  Scotland?  " 

The  site  of  John  O'Groat's  house  is  given  on 
maps  because  it  is  the  most  northerly  point  ever 
inhabited  on  the  mainland  of  that  ooontiy.    The  J 


fiunily  of  Groat  still  edila,  bat  all  that 

the  house— which  was  kmg  anoe  destroyed— ia 

a  small  green  mound. 

EltU  C.  P,  asks,  "  Win  yon  please  recommend 
to  me  some  good  Life  of  Napoleon  ....  that  is 
not  too  long?  "  Lockhart's  is  very  good ;  but*  if 
something  shorter  is  desired,  read  the  ezoelleDt 
articles  on  Napoleon  in  Appleton's  "  New  Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia"  and  Thomas's  " Biographical 
Dictionary." 

Canada,  —  We  know  of  but  one  work  that  ia 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  botany  of  Canada  and 
that  is  in  French,  —  L^  Provancher's  **  Flore  ca- 
nadienne:  Quebec,  z863."  It  is  in  two  octavo 
volumes.  Alphonso  Wood's  **  Oass-Book  of  Bot- 
any" (New  York,  z86i,  Svo)  contains  "a  flora  of 
the  United  Sutes  and  Canada."  The  ra««^;— | 
Naturalist  and  Geologist,  a  quarteriy  journal  pain 
lished  in  Montreal,  devotes  some  portion  of  each 
num\}er  to  Canadian  botany. 

Hiram  Siatdey.  —  "  The  American  Cbeas-pla^ 
er's  Handbook  "  is  perhaps  as  good  a  work  as  any 
for  a  beginner,  and  it  meets  your  requirement  of 
bdng  "a  cheap  book,"  as  it  costs  but  | z  as  ia 
cloth  binditfg,  or  75  cents  in  paper  covers.  The 
publishera  are  Porter  and  Coates  of  Philaddphia. 
Any  bookseller  will  procure  the  volume  far  yon. 

Shori-ktmd. —  TYm  Utest  edition  of  Pitman'a 
Phonography  is  the  izth  London,  Z865,  F.  Pitman, 
publisher.  Price  is.  6d.  Graham's  system  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Pitman's,  and  there  is  very 
little  to  chooee  between  them.  Bell's  system  (for 
an  account  of  which  see  a  good  article  on  Short- 
hand in  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia)  is  much  sam- 
pler than  either,  as  well  as  briefer. 

tV.  B,  i:.— Audubon's  "Birds  of  America** 
(the  smaller  edition,  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  with 
500  plates)  can  be  obtained,  through  any  good 
bookseller,  in  plain  but  substantial  bindini^  for 
about  $  ia.00  a  volume.  Wilson  and  Bonaparte's 
"  American  Ornithology  "  (3  volumes  octavo^  with 
a  folio  atlas  of  more  than  400  colored  plates)  may 
be  had  in  doth  for  $  75>oa 

W.  CAwvAM^Tht  poem  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Adams  on  "  The  Wants  of  Man  "  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  i6mo  volume,  of  116  pages, 
published  in  New  York,  in  1850,  by  Wm.  H. 
Graham,  and  entitled  "  Poems  of  Religion  and 
Society  by  John  Quincy  Adams."  It  may  abe 
be  foand  in  Duyckinck's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  voL  i.,  pages  558 -56a  The 
length  of  the  piece  —  twent3^five  stanzas  of  ei^ 
lines  each —prevents  our  complying  with  your  re- 
quest that  we  should  reprint  it  in  "Our  Yooog 
Folks." 

Ada  Ma$om  inqoiresb  "Which  is  prafier,  *3 
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timet  a  4ifv  6*  or  '>tiiBM  »  &  6»*  aadiiiiy?'* 
We  answer  **  3  dmea  a  it  6^"  and  the  leaaon  it, 
that  *'  3  times  a  *'  is  an  idiomatic  expression  equiv- 
alent to  *'  the  snm  of  3  repetitions  of  a.**  Note 
the  fret,  that,  though  ** times"  means  "repeti- 
tions," and  though  we  may  say,  "  3  repetitions  of 
a  «rv  6,"  it  would  be  a  solecism,  or  gross  impro- 
priety, to  say  **3  timn  ^  a  aie  6."  We  must, 
therefore,  r^;ard  "3  times  a  "  as  an  idiomatic  and 
indiTsduai  substantive  phrase  requiring  the  verb 
to  be  in  the  singular.  In  like  manner  we  should 
aay,  "Dickens's  GruU  Expectatuma  i$  one  of 
his  later  novels,"  putting  tbe  verb  in  the  singular, 
though  its  subject  b  plural  in  Ibnn,  because  we 
should  mean  by  **  Great  Expectations  "  tbe  woric 
of  that  name,  and  not  tbe  brilliant  pecuniary  pros- 
pects of  its  hero.  Ada  says  that  the  arithmetics 
are  against  her.  That  is  of  no  consequence  so 
long  as  she  has  common  sense  on  her  side,  as  well 
as  tbe  usage  of  good  writers,  —  among  whom  the 
authors  of  arithmetics  are  not  necessarily  included, 
-—such  as  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Hale,  whose 
admirable  story  entitled  **  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  " 
Ada  should  read,  if  she  has  not  already  done  so. 

Thosb  of  our  rsaders  who,  a  little  moie  than  a 
year  ago,  laughed  over  the  "nonsense  poems" 
of  Edward  Lear,  —  "  The  Owl  and  tbe  Pusss^Cat,*' 
**The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo^"  and  "Daddy 
Long* Legs  and  the  Fly,"  —  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  these  are  now  included  in  a  volume  of 
**  Nonsense  Songs,  Stories,  Botany,  and  Alpha- 
bets," containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustra- 
tions by  the  author.  The  pictures  are  as  droll  as 
the  songs  and  stories,  and  both  are  very  funny  in- 
deed.   Published  by  James  R:  Osgood  &  Qo. 

The  same  firm  have  now  in  press  a  list  of  re- 
markable books,  in  some  of  which  Our  Young 
Foiks  will  Uke  an  eepedal  interest  Eariy  in 
October  will  be  published  "  Real  Folks,"  by  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney  On  which  some  of  the  charac- 
ters in  "  We  Giris  "  are  expected  to  reappear) ; 
"Child  Life,"  a  collection  of  poetry  for  young 
people,  edited  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  — a  book  which 
will  attract  unusual  attention,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  selections  have  been  made  by  one  of  our 
moet  eminent  poets ;  and  "  William  Henry  and 
His  Friends,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz,  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  "William  Henry  Letters"  will  be 
charmed  to  meet  again  some  of  their  moet  de- 
lightful acquaintances. 

In  November  will  be  issued  "  Picture  Poems 
kft  Young  Folks,"  by  an  old  favorite,  Marian 
Douglas ;  two  new  Juvenile  books  by  Harriet 
Beecber  Stowe :  new  editions  of  Grace  Green- 
wood's "  Recollections  of  my  Childhood  "  and 
"  Stories  from  Famous  Ballads  "  :  and,  hwtly, 
**Jack  Hasard  and  His  Fortunes.** 

All  these  hooka  will  be  pralasely  and  elegaatly 
illustrated. 


W1X.1.  the  writer  accept  oar  thanks  for  this  let- 
ter, and  the  pressed  gentian  it  enclosed?  It 
comes  firom  Peru,  Berkshire'  Co.,  Mass. 

DBAS  "Yoimc  Folks": — 

One  fine  afternoon  in  September  we  had  Dolly 
harnessed  for  our  special  use.  ....  Starting  at 
the  summit  of  this  Green  Mountain  on  which  our 
domicile  is  situated,  we  travelled  a  mile  east  over 
the  same  road  pursued  by  the  fleeing  army  of 
Burgoyne ;  and  though  we  fled  from  no  more  dan- 
gerous foe  than  "small  dust,"  we  gladly  turned 
into  a  by-road,  making  good  our  escape  from  it 
The  maplea  were  hanging  out  their  crimson  ban- 
ners, some  q)ecies  of  ferns  had  put  on  a  delicate 
straw  color,  others  a  rich  brown,  and  others  kept 
unchanged  their  summer  robes  of  deep  green. 
Such  waves  and  mounds  and  billows  of  beauty 
of  all  shades  of  blue .  and  purple  down  10  the 
purest  white  I  Had  our  buggy  been  low  enough, 
we  could  have  gathered  flowers  all  the  way:  es 
it  was  we  stopped  every  few  steps  and  fairly  wea- 
ried ourselves  getting  out  and  in.  Of  all  the  flow- 
ers of  autumn  should  we  not  miss  the  aster  most? 
scattered  so  profusely  by  every  roadside,  meadow, 
and  wood,  sometimes  entirely  concealing  the  brook 
which  we  trace  by  its  song  and  its  borders  of  asters. 
They  light  up  the  plain  green  of  nature  like  the 
smiles  of  angels  in  this  every-day  world.  At  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  ran  a  clear  brook,  how  musi- 
cally I  through  the  stillness  solemn  and  grand  of 
old  hemlocks,  in  whose  tops  sweet  birds  were 
singing  their  farewell  to  the  summer.  In  the  vel- 
vet grass  at  our  feet  was  that  gem  of  the  autumn, 
the  fiinged  gentiaiL 

To  be  appreciated  this  flower  must  be  seen  la 
its  own  home,  a  little  bit  of  heaven's  blue  dropped 
down  upon  earth's  living  green,  to  cheer  our  pit 
gnmage. 

We  found  fringed  gentian  fair  and  bright. 

On  many  a  velvet  sod ;  — 
O,  seem  they  not  earth's  loveliest  thii^s, 
The  very  smile  of  God  ?  — 

Tbe  tinted  light  that  bathed  the  bills, 
Tbe  gently  changing  leaves, 

Mlvery  sound  of  hidden  rills 
The  wealth  of  golden  sheaves  1 

The  &irest  page  in  nature's  book. 

Was  it  not  turned  in  May? 
Behold  its  promise  all  fulfilled 

Thia  ripe  September  day  t 

Henceforth  we  shall  ramember  that  epot  as  en- 
chanted ground.  „  «  « 

S.  P.  Ytaamau 

Thb  eariiest  anawers  to  our  last  month's  pusxlea 
were  sent  in  by  Frederick  Mcintosh,  Eirrac,  and 
£.  Grace  Shreve. 


Tkb  par^g 
month. 


"O 
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Our  Yotmg  CoHtrihmten,'-'^ An  Eptmki^s 
BnUrtainmentf**  by  Laura  Bell,  is  accrfOd. 

"  The  Dog  that  had  no  Uetk  "  k  faimjr,  nd 
good  enough  to  print ;  bat  tke  aalhor,  m  tirH''X 
her  address,  Deflected  to  state  her  age. 

N.  B. — Youog  CoDtributon,  in  sending  ns  their 
tftides,  must  in  all  cases  give  not  only  their  names, 
bnt  their  ages  also,  —  not  for  publication  onless 
ihey  wish  it,  but  for  the  inlbrmatiaii  of  the  editsrs. 

Sthel.  —  Your  translation  is  very  pietty,  yet 
with  so  many  original  articles  as  we  have  on 
hand,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  it 
Nor  do  we  see  deariy  how  we  could,  as  yon 
propose,  award  prises  for  translations. 

"  ThtHm o/Scitnct"  'aptt\tjmtSLiniXtta,-' 
but  has  n't  the  said  **  Hill "  done  sufficient  service 
in  allegory  already?  Try  aome  less  hackneyed 
subject* 

"  To  Aiadgo  "  has  many  rough  lines ;  and  snch 
rhymes  as  "  porch  "  and  "  touch."  "  go  "  and  "  be- 
fore," are  bad  enough  to  condemn  a  much  better 
poem.  Yet  the  author  has  a  good  deal  of  poeti- 
cal feeling,  and,  we  may  add,  of  "fitculty." 

**LoohiMg  Tn,**  a  poem  by  a  girl  of  nine  yean, 
has  some  pretty  stanzas,  but  it  is  too  long  for  at  to 
print 

"  A  MitUufnmor  Da^t  Drtam  "  —  too  long. 

"  My  First  Honebach  Ride  »  —  ditta 

PoUy*  —  Our  Youi^  Contributors'  Department 
does  not  exclude  writers  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  18.  —  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
write  to  authors,  if  you  wish  to,  thanking  them  for 
the  benefit  you  have  derived  from  their  works. 

S.  R.  C.  ~  If  a  Young  Contributor's  article  is 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  "  Letter  Bok,"  he  may 
■afoly  infer  that  it  is  not  accepted.  Your  criticism 
of  C.  A.  Stephens's  use  of  the  combination 
"U ain't*'  for  *ti*n't  would  be  just,  if  he  had 
^▼en  it  as  hb  own  language :  but  you  will  see 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  who  is  not  expected  to  speak  elegant 
English.  *'  IVonU  '*  should,  in  our  opinion,  have 
the  apostrophe  where  it  is,  the  last  two  letters 
being  clearly  an  abbreviation  of  not, 

Philadelphia,  Ann^ost  aj,  187X. 
Editors  of  "Our  Young  Folks":  — 

I  hope  that  neither  yourselves  nor  your  corre- 
spondent will  feel  aggrieved  by  the  criticism  I  am 
i^ut  to  make  on  the  Iatter*s  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  (—3)  a  number  ?  "  He  replies  that  it  is. 
Permit  me  to  inquire  what  3  itself  is?  If  3  alone 
k  a  number,  as  I  think  he  most  acknowledge, 
■only*  (—3)  cannot  also  be  a  number  merely, 


iay  ioote  Aam  ^3)  ifaace-dbllara  ai 
can  be  a  msnber  mcseiy.    3  "  ^he  suupie 
witfaoat  any  qoalificatioo,  bat  (—3)  taken 
as  a  iM^  symbol  means  soowtfaing  m< 
merely  3 ;  it  conveys  an  additional  idea,  that 
subtraction,  an  idea  that  is  never  conveyed  bgr 
figove  3  alone.    When  one  sees  a  nomber  be 
not  think  of  aofatraction  or  division,  hot  osil]^  of 
a  certain  qoantity  of  distinct  wholes  or 
things  witbont  name.    This  is  the  iwpicision 
dttced  by  a  simple  nomber,  and  if  we  \.ish  to 
our  ideas  distinct  and  to  avoid  conlnuoo  in  thiols 
ing,  we  must  not  call  by  the  same  name  a  rliam<v 
ter  sndi  as  ( — 3X  which  produces  in  the  mind  m 
more  ooinplex  idea.  ... 

I  maain  yoors  very  tmly, 

T.  B.  Stork,  ag9  ty. 

S.  S.  M.  himself  replies  to  Hamihoa.  ITe 
says :  *'  A  number  is  on*  or  more  imH»  by 
some  value  is  expressed.  Now,  when  A 
sign  is  prefixed,  is  not  all  value  takes 
that  the  expression  is  not  a  unit  or  nomber  o£ 
unitSi  and  hence  not  a  number?  " 


On  the  other  hand,  O.  C.  IV*  —whose 
to  this  and  other  qnestioos  came'  too  late  for  n< 
last  month  — quotes  the  following  authority  tat 
caUing  (—3)  a  number. 

"On  page  93 of  Loomis's  Algebn  then  is  fldn 
problem  t  '  It  is  proposed  to  find  a  nomber  wludw 
added  to  8,  shall  make  it  equal  to  5'  Thn  only 
'nomber*  which,  added  to  8,  can  equal  5,  is  dm 
nomber  (—3).** 

Nevertheless^  in  our  opinion,  3  is  a  Dnraber, 
whatever  sign  is  before  it  The  ngn  sin|ily 
shows  its  relation  to  some  other  quantity,  or  mdi- 
cates  the  result  of  an  operation  performed,  or  the 
nature  of  one  to  be  performed.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  number  itsdC 

C.  W,  B^  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  writes :  "  Sop- 
pose  we  should  elect  some  one  of  the  contriboton 
to '  The  Evening  Lamp,'  each  month,  to  edit  that 
department  for  the  next  month  ?  "  and  invites  edi- 
tors and  contributors  to  give  their  opinions  of  tho 
plan.  We  think  it  a  good  one,  but  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  carried  out  Our  large  circulation 
compels  us  to  go  to  press  so  eariy,  that  the  new 
editors  of  the  "  Lamp  "  would  hardly  have  time, 
each  month,  to  hear  of  the  election,  before  the 
copy  of  the  next  month's  "  Lamp  "  should  be  in 
the  printer's  hands. 

C  W,  B,  also  asks  if  the  partly  promised  asqnd 
to  Mr.  Tknwbridgs's  **  Droouner  Boy  "  was  ever 
poblishsd?  That  sequel  was  to  have  been  en^ 
titled  "The  Soldier  Boy,"  but  before  it  could  be 
written  the  tftle  was  adopted  by  another  writer 
for  a  book  so  similar  in  plan  to  the  prtycsed  ss* 
qod  that  this  was  never  completed. 
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ALBAHY,  N.  Y^  At^oifc  M*  i97i« 
fiDnoRs  OP  "Our  Young  Foucs*': — 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  received  th«  September 
Bttmber  of  your  pleasant  magazine  I  discovered 
Jin*  Emily  L.  Smith's  Bible  questioDSi  for  I  al- 
ways read  the  "  Letter  Box "  through  before  I 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  roagaxine. 

I  thmk  the  idea  of  having  a  '*  Sunday  Depart- 
ment  '*  a  very  good  one. 

You  will  find  my  answers  to  her  questions  en- 
dosed,  and  also  a  few  questions  of  my  own,  which 
you  may  publish  if  you  choose.  The  first  question 
I  did  not  find  very  difficult,  because  we  have  been 
searching  out  those  very  names  in  Sunday  School 
lately.  We  took  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  each 
Sunday,  and  found  all  the  names  we  could  tlhder 
that  letter. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  "  Editors  "  for  giving 
vs  audi  a  delightful  magazine,  I  remain. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  admirer, 

Mattib  a.  C 
qubstions. 

I.  What  Prophetess  lived  in  a  College? 

3.  What  king  imported  apes  «id  peacocks? 

3.  Who  when  made  king  refused  hia  mother's 
fiiBt  request  ? 

4.  Who  brought  the  dead  to  life  when  he  him* 
self  was  dead? 

5.  How  do  we  know  that  the  bidies  of  andent 
times  were  as  fond  of  ornaments  and  finery  as  their 
risters  of  the  present  day  ? 

ANSWBSS  TO  BMILY  L.  SMITU'S  QUBSTI0N8. 

z.  (Here  follow  184  names  of  onr  Savioor,  which 
we  an  obliged  to  omit.) 
a.  Asa.    •  Chron.  xvi.  za. 

3.  In  a  Kings  xii.  9. 

4.  Nebuchadneizar.    Dan.  iv.  33* 

5.  The  dish  that  held  the  headof  John  the  Bap> 
tist ;  for  it  cost  a  life. 

6b  Jestts  wept    John  xL  35. 

7.  Because  they  made  dean  only  the  ontside  of 

tfie  cup  aiHl  platter. 

U.  A.  C* 

Answered  also  by  Sallie  C  Day,  who  sends  57 
names,  and  says  she  has  found  over  aoo ;  and  in 
part  by  Eddie  Fye,  who  sends  75  names ;  Sammy, 
Eizxac,  Daisy  Dorrance,  and  Barbara  Douglass. 

Sammy  writes  to  correct  an  error  in  his  answer 
to  the  "molasses-candy"  question  last  month. 
The  dark  color  is  not  resumed  afUr  the  pulling^ 
as  there  stated. 

DsAX  Editors,—- 

In  the  very  sentence  in  which  Mattie  Qmieron 
fovxtes  our  critidsm  on  her  letter  [in  the  Septem- 
ber Letter  Box]  I  find  two  or  three  errors*  She 
says,  **  If  any  «n#  finds  any  errors  which  tk^  see 
ft  to  criticise,  I  will  try  to  bear  U,**  etc  Here 
/4cr  ^  plural  pronoun,  haa  an  attecedeiUt  ^  ^ 


smgnlarmnaber,  9ne;  U  has  no  antecedent,  as  we 
think  it  should  have,  to  make  the  sentence  rhetoii- 
cally  atfong  and  elegant ;  and  she  should  have 
said,  "  If  any  one  finds  in  this  IttUr  any  emm^" 
etc,  which  is  what  she  means,  and  not  anywhtrw 
M  vreoHoHt  as  her  words  might  be  construed  to 
mean. 

Respectfully  yours. 

"Young  Folks." 
Mattie  is  also  criticised  by  M.  A.  W.,  Phikdei- 
phia,  who  says^  moreover,  of  this  sentence :  "She 
repeats  the  word  '  any '  in  a  very  close  connection ; 
this  is  rhetorically  but  not  grammatically  incorrect ; 
no  soch  repetition  shobld  be  used  unless  for  the 
saUce  of  produdng  a  dimax. 


» 


Dbar  "  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

If  in  playing  croquet  a  player  causes  his  ball  to 
strike  two  other  balls,  has  he  a  right  to  roquet- 
croquet  the  first  one  and  then  return  his  ball  and 
croquet  the  second  ? 

How  many  of  you  know  and  will  send  the  an- 
swer to  the  editors  of  this  magazine  ?  who  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  it  appear  in 

the  next  Letter  Box. 

C.  R.  S. 

Hartford,  Cokn.,  August  17,  xBTib 
Dbar  '*  Yomrc  Folks  " :  — 

We  had  quite  a  lively  discussion  over  one  of 
jrour  Riddles  (No.  6a)  the  other  evening,  and  I 
finally  said  I  would  write  to  you,  and  see  what 
yon  thought  about  it  We  took  of  course  the 
answer  to  be  "Cod";  but  "HatUe  R.  B."  says 
"the  head  is  one  hundred  times  the  size  of  the 
body**'  and  in  that  case  it  would  seem  that  one 
hundred  times  nothing  makes  loa  It  is  very 
hard  to  make  eome  people  believe  that  twice  o 
does  not  make  a.  We  thought  if  the  word  Cid 
had  been  takeq,  it  would  have  answered  very 
well 

I  wi^h  ytm  would  tell  ns  if  the  phrase  "Skm  of 
his  teeth"  (Job  xix.  ao)  is  classed  as  slang.  A 
firiend  of  mine  thought  it  was,  and  I  disagreed  with 
Jier,  quoting  fiom  Job. 

What  century  was  the  year  rSoo  in  ? 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  George  Sand  wbA 
George  Eliot,  and  where  they  live? 

Your  true  friend, 

£.  D.  War& 

Answbrs.  1.  Your  critidsm  on  Hattie  R.  R'a 
ponle  is  just  When  such  errors  escape  th«  edl* 
torial  eye  — as  in  the  multiplidty  of  affiiirs  they 
sometimes  will  — we  are  very  glad  to  have  our 
correspondents  point  them  out 

a.  No  phrase  found  in  the  Scriptures  can  be 
rlantml  as  slang,  unlesa  perverted  entirdy  from 
its  original  meaning. 

3.  Ai  Ibe  year  100  was  the  last  year  of  the  first 
centniy*  so  the  year  x8oo  was  the  last  year  of  the 
eifhtMBthcentuiy. 
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[October. 


4.  ** George  Sand*'  is  the  Htenry  stmeof  the 
great  French  authoress,  Madame  Dudevaot; 
"Geoige  Eliot"  is  that  of  Mrs.  Maiy  A.  Lewes, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Evans. 

LsMMU  L  Smith  writes  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
—  "  In  answer  to  '  Miss  Hattie  K's '  question  with 
r^ard  to  commencement,  I  find  the  following 
definition  in  Webster's  Dictionary:  'The  time 
when  students  in  colleges  commtueg  bachelors ; 
a  day  in  which  degrees  are  publicly  cooforred  in 
English  and  American  universities." 

*'  I  also  send  an  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  'Robert':  'What  is  meant  by  Walpuigis 
Night?'  Walpurgis  Night,  or  the  Vigil  of  St, 
Walpurgis  occurs  on  the  night  before  the  first  of 
May,  and  is  so  called  from  Walpuigis,  a  mission- 
ary  from  England  to  the  Germans,  who  afler  her 
death  was  canonized  as  a  saint  On  this  night 
the  Germans  believe  that  the  witches  and  wizards 
hold  their  annual  assemblies,  the  largest  and  most 
important  being  held  on  Brocken  in  the  Harts 
mountains.  To  prevent  the  evil  influences  of 
these  gatherings  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
bam  straw,  which  custom  is  still  retained  in  some 
places.  A  very  nice  description  of  these  gather- 
bgs  may  be  found  in  Goethe's  "  Faust." 

The  last  question  was  answered  also  by  Mary 
Hamilton,  Hattie  E.  M.,  Sammy,  Townsend  Wol* 
cott,  M.  M.  D.,  Ida  Wood,  Alfred  £.  B.,  W.  Ab- 
bott, and  Eugene  McCarlty. 

In  answer  to  Hattie  K*s  question,  Radyid  P. 
Gregory  says :  **  On  Commencement  day  the 
Freshmen  become  Sophmores,  Sophmores  Jnni- 
era,  Juniors  Senion,  and  the  Seniora  of  the  past 
term  graduate,  or  commence  lift.  New  students 
are  entered  from  that  day." 

Iditos  "Our  Youhg  Folks":  — 

Dba«  Sir, —Will  you  please  answer  a  silly 
little  question,  for  one  of  your  admiren,  in  the 
Letter  Box  of  the  next  number  of  '*  Our  Young 
Folks"? 

It  is :  When  a  boy  aged  fifteen  is  btroduced  to 
a  girl  of  the  same  age,  and  then  a  conversation 
springs  up  between  them,  in  which  she  sales  ques- 
tions requiring  answen  in  the  affirmative  and  neg- 
atire,  how  should  he  reply?  By  saying  *'yes, 
miss,"  and  *'no,  miss,"  or  "yes,  ma'am,"  and 
"no,  ma'am,"  or  simply  "yes"  and  "no"? 

Please  answa  and  oblige 

Yovrs  truly, 

Nick  SctmAROw. 

Simply  "Yes  "and  "No." 

Marrowbonb,  Xy.,  Angm  tS,  1871. 
Dbar  "Young  Folks  *:  — 

I  have  been  taking  yoar  magasiae  for  three 
yean.  I  like  it  better  every  month.  I  am  taking 
•avaial  augaxiDesi  but  youn  it  my  fovotite  one ; 


I  woold  not  give  it  for  all  the  othera  pot  t< 

Do  yoo  publish  a  child's  paper?    I  want  to  taks 

it  if  yoa  da 


No,  Pearl,  we  do  not  publish  a  Child's 
though  we  sometimes  think  we  should  like  tOb  in 
order  to  print  many  good  things  which  wre 
find  room  for  in  "  Oar  Young  Folks.* 


>• 


**An  ttdtmring  reatUr"  asks:  "Win  yna 
please  put  this  question  in  'Our  Letter  Box'? 
Where  did  this  expression  originate.  *  Every  thiig 
is  lovely  and  the  goose  hangs  high  *  t " 

Dbar  "Young  Folks":  — 

Will  you  please  tell  me,  through  **■  Oar  Letter 
Box,"  something  about  the  nine  muses? 

Respectfully,  Iim  C 

Hiiik  H.  Htdgtt^  Carru  B.  Archer^  and  od»- 
era.  —  We  had  not  room  to  print  all  the  answers 
to  otir  Geographical  Prize  Puzzle.  Neither  have 
we  room  at  present  for  a  discussion  coocemiDg  it. 

IKotttal  Improisement  Gonttr. 

\For  suhscribert  »nly.    Nama  sent  in  must  te  in  ti^ 
handwrUiKg  ^tkefersons  desiring  eorret^andtntt.^ 

AUee  A.  Cramjbrd,  Baraboo,  Sauk  Co..  Wiscooia,  ■(• 
vj  (Gcfinaii,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  MusicK 

Henry  P.  Day,  JackionTtUe,  UL  (withes  to  foos  a  Stoap 
coUectots'  correspondlni;  dub). 

"tViiUe  W — k"  Box  iz.  Tuakesree,  Maooa  Ca.  Ak. 
(Uteratture  snd  Interesting  subjects  KeneraOjr). 

*'HamUi^  3X  Dwight  St,  Boston,  Mass.  (tfacalilcal 
matten). 

LiMMit  (age  17),  No.  xz,  Center  Park.  Rochester.  N.  T. 
(flowers  and  schools). 

And*  JennetU  Cook,  Goshen.  Indiana  (would  Bka  a 
correspondent  not  younger  than  twenty,  who  is  a  reader 
of  Swedenborg,  and  who  tries  to  "  live  in  earnest  *\ 

Goarge  tV.  Richardson,  No.  z.  Concord  Sqnase^  Bosloik 
Mass.  (drmwiag  and  painting). 

Engene  Corson,  Box  43.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (beetles  aad 
butterflies  of  the  United  States). 

S.  .S..  Z43S  Filbert  St.,  Phfla..  Fa.  (wishes  to  fofB.s 
"^TmM  Yacht  Ottb"). 

Ida  fV.,  aogS  Spring  Garden  St.,  FhOa.,  Pa.  (Oredss 
and  Roosan  History). 

A,  B.  B.  (age  14),  Box  7r4.  Portland,  Me.  (drawing). 

Annie  C,  H.,  Bangor,  Maine  (age  z6 ;  fond  of  boola 
drawing,  pets,  and  flowers). 

Harry  Barter,  Box  No.  zzz,  Upper  Alton.  ID.  (agt  ti\ 
raral  sports,  etc.). 

M.  D.  5.,  CambridgepoTt.  Mass.  (desires  for  a  com* 
spondent  any  boy  or  girl  over  15  who  Is  fond  of  reMttng; 
music,  dancing,  and  fun). 

T.  G.  H,  Box  503.  Springfleld.  Mass.  (would  Bke  cam- 
spondence  on  Insects  and  miscellaneous  subjects). 

Ida  y,  Monroe,  Na  sx  Wesley  St.,  East  Boston,  Um. 
(age  S3 ;  music,  drawing,  and  fancy*work). 

"  JtfV  Morrilies,'  Box  161a,  WiJiamspoit.  Pens.  («S" 
Z5 ;  literature,  art,  and  miscellaneous  subjects). 

"MoUitr  zas  S.  Salina  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (age  Oi 
music,  dandng.  and  reading,— favorite  amhor,  DidttH^ 

Ter^sickortt  Box  461  Mount  Veiaoa,  IIL  (oat'dear«p«(a 
iiMrgtok). 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AtTNT  patsy's  VISITOR. 

AT  Phin  saw — what  all  saw  who  peeped 
a  through  Aunt  Patsy's  broken  pane  — was 
his: 
Before  a  little  wood  fire,  which  had  been 
indled  on  the  hearth  to  give  warmth  and 
beer  to  the  gloomy  apartment,  sat  the  old 
rotnan ;  and  at  her  side,  holding  her  hand 
nd  comforting  her,  was  Annie  Felton.  The 
low  of  the  fire  was  upon  their  faces,  and  it 
rojected  their  shadows  in  grotesque,  flicker- 
ig  forms  on  the  cottage  walL  Annie  was 
peaking,  or  reciting  consolatory  passages 
ram  psalm  or  hymn,  and  the  old  woman  was 
rinking  eagerly  Into  her  soul  all  the  sweet 
rords  of  that  gentle  voice.  It  was  a  won-  . 
erful  picture.  The  old  woman,  no  longer 
ideous,  looked  almost  venerable  in  herhumil- 
y  and  channed  attentiveness  ;  while  Annie 
eemed  to  have  brought  with  her  an  atmoB- 
here  of  beanty  and  sanctity,  which  spread 
bout  her  and,  more  than  the  halo  of  the  fire, 
lied  the  cottage.  No  wonder  that  those  who 
I  ih  at  the  thought  of  what  they  had  proposed 

doing.    Jack  need  not  have  dragged  away  the  dead  dog ;  the  "ftin  "  with  it 
was  over  for  that  night,  and  indeed  for  all  nights. 

Eolancl  iccndlBf  ta  Aci  of  CongrMa,  in  tht  yur  1S71,  by  Jamss  R.  Omood  &  Co.,  is  tba  OBoa 
oS  Iba  tibnriin  of  CcmtnH,  at  Wuhinglon. 
VOL.  VIl  — NO.  XI.  At 
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There  was  a  shallow  pit  in  the  pasture,  where  the  earth  had  been  nptom 
by  the  roots  of  an  old  apple-tree  blown  down  by  the  wind.  Into  that  Jsu^ 
tumbled  the  carcass,  throwing  brush  and  stones  upon  it.  Such  was  tbe 
burial  of  Grip,  the  canine  tyrant  of  the  village.  He  would  never  kill  sheep^ 
or  attack  peaceable  curs,  or  terrify  little  boys  any  more.  He  had  fought  one 
dog  too  many  and  got  his  quietus. 

Jack  remained  some  time  in  the  background,  waiting  to  see  whether 
search  would.be  made  for  the  carcass.  Presently  two  persons  passed  quite 
near  him,  bearing  between  them  something  long  and  slender.  It  was  the 
ladder  which  they  had  brought,  and  which  they  were  now  carrying  silently 
away  again.    They  too  had  peeped  in  at  the  window. 

Astonished  to  find  everything  still  about  the  house,  Jack  drew  near  and 
got  upon  the  garden  fence.  Not  a  sight,  not  a  sound,  betrayed  the  presence 
of  his  late  companions.  Concluding  that  they  had  departed,  he  was  aboat 
to  return  home,  when  Aunt  Patsy's  door  opened,  and,  defined  upon  the  fire- 
lit  background  framed  by  the  lintels,  appeared  the  silhouette  of  a  figure  he 
well  knew. 

Miss  Felton  had  scarcely  taken  leave  of  the  old  woman  at  the  doc^, 
when  Jack  was  at  her  side. 

"  Why,  Jack ! "  said  she,  "  where  did  you  come  fix)m  ?  " 

''I  was  sitting  on  the  fence,  watching  the  house,  when  you  came  oat. 
You  are  not  going  away  alone  tiiis  dark  night,  are  you  ?  " 

'<  Not  if  you  wish  to  go  with  me.  But  I  'm  not  afraid.  I  must  have  stayed 
longer  than  I  intended,  however, — or  else  the  evening  is  unusually  dark." 

"  It  is  cloudy,  and  there  is  no  moon,"  said  Jack.    "  Where  are  you  board*  \ 

ing  — to-night?" 

<<  At  Mr.  HamweU's, — do  you  know  where  that  is  ?  It  is  on  this  road, 
bat  I  have  to  cross  the  canal" 

"So  far!" 

"  O,  it  is  not  a  great  way  firom  here,"  said  Annie. 

Jack  thought  so  too,  when  he  found  himself  all  too  soon  at  Mr.  HamweU's 
door,  where  he  must  take  leave  of  this  dear  fiiend.  How  swift  the  mo- 
ments always  seemed  when  he  was  with  her  !  And  yet  they  were  not  bric^ 
if  time  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  life  crowded  into  it ;  for  he  never 
saw  her  for  a  minute  but  some  fresh  thought  or  emotion  was  awakened  in 
him,  and  half  an  hour  with  her  was  sure  to  leave  him  something  to  think  of 
for  days.  Her  casual  smiles  quickened  the  germ  of  what  was  good  within 
him,  and  her  most  careless  words  became  seeds  of  wisdom  as  he  pondered 
them  in  his  heart 

«  All  I  am,  all  I  ever  shall  be,  I  owe  to  her ! "  thought  he,  with  a  gratitude 
which  swelled  his  heart  and  filled  his  eyes  with  tears.  "To  her  — and  to 
them,"  remembering  the  Chatfords,  who  had  been  like  father  and  mother  to 
him.  "And  to  that  man," — tiie  image  of  his  unknown  friend,  the  packet 
passenger,  rising  before  him.  "  I  've  been  such  a  lucky  fellow,  after  all !  I 
thought  I  never  should  have  any  friend  but  my  dog, — and  now  to  think  of 
them  all ! " 
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Recrossing  the  canal  he  stopped  upon  the  bridge.  Silent  and  dark  lay 
the  water  beneath  him, — chill,  without  a  ripple.  "  How  many  times  I  *ve 
travelled  that  tow-path  on  just  such  a  night  as  this  ! "  thought  he.  *'  Won- 
der where  the  old  scow  is  now  ?  " 

A  line-boat  was  coming,  with  lights  at  bow  and  stem.  Jack  waited  to  see 
it  glide  in  its  own  glimmer  down  the  winding  channel,  between  dim  shores, 
and  finally,  from  the  floating  dream  it  seemed  at  first,  start  out  into  a  very 
solid,  broad-decked  reality  as  it  moved  under  the  bridge.  It  passed,  and 
gliding  on  and  on  became  a  dream  again  and  vanished.  Then  Jack,  with  a 
deeply  thankfiil  feeling  that  in  place  of  his  once  wandering  life  and  floating 
abode  he  now  had  a  fixed  home  and  settled  hopes,  resumed  his  walk. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  STRANGE  LIGHTS  IN  THE  WOODS. 

The  night  had  grown  intensely  dark,  and  soon,  thinking  he  had  passed 
Aunt  Patsy's  house  without  seeing  it.  Jack  got  over  the  wall,  in  order  to 
shorten  his  course  by  crossing  the  fields.  The  ground  was  so  familiar  to 
him  that  he  believed  he  could  feel  his  way  where  he  could  not  see.  But  he 
had  really  left  the  road  too  soon  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  him- 
self stumbling  over  inequalities  and  tearing  through  briers  in  a  strange  lot, 
where  he  had  never  been  before.  Turning  back,  and  attempting  to  regain 
the  road,  he  ran  into  the  branching  top  of  a  fallen  tree.  By  the  time  he  had 
got  well  out  of  that  he  was  completely  bewildered,  not  knowing  where  he 
was.    And  now  it  began  to  rain. 

"  The  road  must  be  in  this  direction,"  he  said,  after  tr3nng  to  remember 
just  where  and  how  he  had  turned.  But  after  travel  ing  that  way  for  a  few 
minutes,  —  long  enough  to  have  reached  the  road,  had  it  been  the  right  way, 
—  he  began  to  step  on  marshy  ground,  and  soon,  tripping  over  a  stump,  fell 
in  a  pool  of  water. 

^  Here  I  am,  away  off  in  Petemot's  swamp ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  turned 
again  to  get  out  of  it 

Just  then  a  strange,  misty,  yellow  gleam  met  his  eye.  It  seemed  to  be  in 
the  woods,  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  colliers'  camp.  But  it  could 
not  be  their  fire,  for  it  was  in  motion,  waving  slowly  to  and  fro. 

<<  It  must  be  a  Jack-o'-lantern  beckoning  me  to  follow  1 "  thought  the  boy, 
a  little  startled,  and  wondering  how  it  would  seem  to  meet  his  ghostly  name- 
sake. 

But  the  beckoning  motion  was  too  regular  to  b^  that  of  an  ignis  fatuus. 
Now  the  light  vanished  for  a  moment,  as  if  intercepted  by  the  trunks  of 
trees;  and  now  another  appeared  beside  it,  not  many  yards  off,  shining 
with  the  same  misty  yellow  gleam  and  waving  to  and  fro.  While  Jack  was 
watching  them  with  increasing  astonishment,  lo  !  a  third  light  like  the  other 
two — then  a  fourth  and  fifth  —  flashed  out  in  different  parts  of  the  woods, 
succeeded  by  still  others,  until  the  swamp  seemed  filled  with  gigantic  fire- 
flies flickering  among  the  trees. 
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But  even  if  Jack  could  have  conceived  of  fireflies  so  kuge,  the  r^^olar 
motion  of  each  would  still  have  remained  a  mystery.  He  was  no  coward  ; 
yet  the  darkness  of  the  night,  streaked  by  these  wavering  fires,  —  not  wav- 
ering only,  but  actually  advancing  towards  him,  —  together  with  the  awful 
silence  of  the  scene,  broken  only  by  the  pattering  rain,  thrilled  him  with 
superstitious  fears;  although  his  reason  kept  saying,  ''It's  only  men 
with  lanterns  !  only  men  with  lanterns,  I  know ! " 

Men  with  lanterns  it  was  indeed,  for  now  he  heard  voices ;  then  in  a  sud- 
den blaze  of  lightning  the  strange  gleams  were  a)l  extinguished,  and  in  their 
place  he  saw,  scattered  among  the  trees,  human  forms,  some  sheltered  by 
umbrellas,  but  each  holding  in  one  hand  a  lantern,  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  swinging.  Then  darkness  succeeded,  —  the  men  had  disappeared,  and 
there  were  the  lights  waving  once  more. 

«  Hullo  !  "  cried  Jack. 

"  Hullo !  "  answered  a  voice.  Thereupon  the  lights  became  stationary, 
and  "  Hullo !  "  "  Hullo  ! "  was  echoed  throughout  the  woods. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  "  cried  Jack. 

"  A  man,"  answered  the  voice.    "  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  'm  only  a  boy,"  replied  Jack,  wondering  for  an  instant  if  it  were  possi- 
ble that  aU  those  men  were  out  seeking  him. 

The  lanterns  were  once  more  in  motion;  and  now  Jack  perceived  that 
they  formed  a  long  chain  of  lights  perhaps  a  couple  of  rods  apart,  sweeping 
in  order  through  a  belt  of  the  woods.  Even  now,  when  he  knew  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  they  were,  their  swinging  motion  in  the  darkness,  their  slow 
progress,  and  their  mysterious  errand,  excited  his  imagination. 

He  made  his  way  up  towards  the  nearest  lantern,  and  found  it  carried  bj 
Abner  Welby. 

"  That  you,  Jack  ?  where 's  your  lantern  ?  " 

Jack  said  he  had  no  lantern.  "  Why,  where  was  you  when  we  met  Grod- 
son  ?  He  was  going  over  to  Aunt  Patsy's  with  a  lantern  just  as  we  were 
coming  away ;  looking  for  his  pardner,  he  said ;  he  's  been  looking  for  him 
for  two  days.  Then  Dan  Bradly  remembered  that  he  saw  him  —  Old  Dan- 
vers,  I  mean  —  staggering  into  these  woods  yesterday  with  his  jug,  and 
heard  somebody  hollering  down  here  afterwards.  So,  as  we  wanted  some- 
thing to  do,  we  accepted  Grodson's  invitation,  put  home  and  got  our  lan- 
terns, raised  the  neighbors  by  the  way,  —  some  had  the  gumption  to  take 
their  umbrellas,  but  I  did  n*t,  —  and  all  met  down  here  to  hunt  the  swamp." 

Just  then  a  shout  was  raised  at  the  farther  end  of  the  line.  **  Found !  *' 
"  Found  ! "  rang  from  man  to  man  through  the  woods  ;  and  the  lights  soon 
began  to  cluster  together  in  the  distance.  Abner  and  Jack  hastened  towards 
the  spot,  where  they  presently  saw  Grodson,  Don  Curtis,  Bill  Burbank,  and 
Dan  Bradly,  lifting  a  dark,  heavy,  dripping  object  over  a  fallen  log  on  which 
they  had  placed  their  lanterns. 

"  Drownded  in  six  inches  of  water ! "  said  Don. 

^'  And  there 's  the  cause  on  H  ! "  exclaimed  Grodson,  breaking  the  whisky- 
jug  against  a  tree. 
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With  a  shodder  of  horror  Jack  turned  away,  appalled  by  the  dreadful  fete 
of  his  old  fiiend,  the  charcoal-burner  whom  he  had  once  been  so  near  havio|[ 
for  a.  patron  and  ezainple  in  life. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

JACK  MEETS  CODSIK  SVD  AMD  ANOTHER  OLD  ACQUAnn-ANCE. 

Old  Danvers  had  been  six  weelcs  buried,  and  was  almost  as  much  for- 
gotten by  the  world  as  the  dead  dog  Jack  had  covered  with  brush  and 
stones  under  the  roots  of  the  old  apple-tree  ;  Grodson,  sincerely  mourning 
for  his  "parduer,"  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  a  strange  and 
lonely  life  so  many  years,  had  sold  his  charcoal,  and  gone  o^  a  dark  and 
gloomy  man,  nobody  knew  whither ;  Aunt  Patsy  had  had  respite  from  perse- 
cution, and  Jack  had  made  progress  ;  when  one  evening  Deacon  Chatfbrd, 
sitting  in  the  kitchen-door,  smoking  his  pipe,  said  to  the  lad  as  he  was  com- 
ing in  from  the  bam,  "  Chores  all  done,  Jack  ? "  . 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jack,  in  his  ready,  cheerful  way. 

"TvtuAi" 

"A  little, — I  like  to  be  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
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'<  I  am  going  to  read  about  an  hour,  then  I  am  going  to  bed." 

^  Annie  says  you  are  getting  along  finely  with  your  books,  consideriiig 
your  chances." 

"  I  hope  so/'  said  Jack, ''  for  if  I  go  to  school  next  winter,  I  don't  care  to 
pass  for  a  very  big  blockhead.** 

'<  Go  to  school  1  Ho,  ho  !  "  The  deacon  puffed  his  pipe.  ^  How  do  you 
expect  to  manage  that  ?  " 

'<  Miss  Felton  said  she  thought  a  way  would  open  for  me  somehow,"  re- 
plied Jack,  blushing  in  the  twilight 

<<  Well,  Annie  is  a  shrewd  girl  If  she  said  so,  I  guess  't  will  be  so.  You 
like  farming  tolerably  well  ?  " 

«  I  Ve  every  reason  to  like  it ;  it  gives  me  a  good  home,  enough  to  do, 
and  a  chance  for  the  future —  I  hope,"  added  Jack,  with  a  tremor  of  fervency 
in  his  voice. 

'<  I  expected  you  'd  be  asking  for  wages  before  now,"  remarked  the  dea- 
con. 

"I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  you, — after  all  you  have  done  for  me,"  said 
Jack  with  an  overflow  of  gratitude.  ^  I  think  my  board  and  clothes  are 
about  all  I  Ve  been  worth." 

The  deacon  puffed  away  contemplatively.  ^'  Well,  there 's  something  in 
that  But  you  've  had  only  Moses  and  Phin's  old  clothes  so  far.  Now  the 
boys  are  going  to  the  city  to-morrow  with  the  butter  and  cheese  ;  —  their 
mother  's  been  talking  it  over  with  me,  and  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you. 
Jack,  is  this,  —  that  if  you  like  to  go  along  with  'em  and  pick  you  out  at  the 
store  where  we  trade  a  decent  suit  for  Sunday,  that  '11  do  for  you  to  wear  to 
school  next  winter,  we  '11  let  the  butter  and  cheese  pay  for  it  There,  there ! 
I  know  what  you  would  say ;  no  words  are  needed.  Be  ready  to  start  with 
the  boys  in  the  morning.  That's  all,"  said  the  deacon,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe. 

"  Why,  father !  what 's  the  matter  with  Jack  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Chatford,  coming 
to  the  kitchen-door  shortly  after.  ''  As  he  went  through  the  room  just  now 
he  was  crying.    He  tried  to  speak  to  me,  and  could  n't." 

<'  Could  n't  he  ?  Well,  I  've  had  to  give  the  boy  a  talking  to ;  I  suppose 
that 's  it" 

'^  A  talking  to,  &ther  I    About  what  ?  " 

^'O,  the  new  suit  of  clothes  he  is  going  to  have  to-morrow,  nothing 
worse,"  said  the  deacon  with  a  cough,  and  a  tear  in  one  comer  of  his  eye. 

The  boys  got  an  early  start  the  next  morning,  driving  both  horses  har- 
nessed to  the  double  wagon,  which  was  well  loaded  with  the  products  of 
poultry-yard  and  dairy.  Lion  went,  too,  to  guard  the  load.  Mrs.  ChatfuMrd 
stood  in  the  door,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun  with  her  fore-arm,  and 
repeating  her  charges  to  them,  as  they  drove  away :  "  Be  sure  and  buy  the 
clothes  of  Mr.  Langdon !  And  remember  which  tub  is  for  the  doctor  I  And 
don't  forget  to  stop  and  see  your  Uncle  Chatford's  folks,  going  or  coming." 

<<  Do  we  pass  Syd  Chatford's  house  ?  "  Jack  inquired,  as  Moses  whipped 
ak)ng. 
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''Yes, — about  three  miles  below  here.  Guess  we'U  stop  as  we're  go- 
ing." 

"  What 's  the  reason  Syd  has  never  been  to  your  house  since  that  night 
when  the  bull  chased  him  ?  " 

''  He  knows  better  'n  I  do  ;  but  I  can  guess,**  said  Moses,  grinning.  ^  I 
guess  he  offered  himself  to  Annie  that  evening,  after  the  rest  had  gone,  — 
he  asked  to  see  her  alone,  anyway ;  and  it 's  my  opinion  he  got  the  mitten." 

^  He  lost  his  interest  in  singing,  all  at  once,"  remarked  Phin ;  ''and  he 
don't  think  half  so  much  of  his  relatives  as  he  did  one  spelL  He  was  dread- 
ful sweet  on  us  for  one  while." 

"  Is  she  —  going  to  marry  anybody  ?  "  Jack  hesitatingly  inquired. 

"Of  course  she  wiUl  all  such  pretty  girls  do,"  replied  Moses.  "But 
none  of  the  fellows  that  hang  round  our  house  have  any  chance ;  she  '11 
look  higher  than  any  of  them,  I  can  tell  'em  1 " 

"  Mose  has  found  out  she  '11  look  higher  'n  him  I "  giggled  Phineas. 

"  Me  ?  I  'm  her  cousin,"  said  Moses,  turning  very  red.  "  I  don't  believe 
in  cousins  marrying." 

"  Guess  the  grapes  that  grow  on  that  vine  are  a  little  bit  sour,"  said  Phin, 
giving  Jack  a  significant  wink. 

"  You  'd  better  hush  up  1 "  And  Moses,  in  his  vexation,  gave  Old  Maje  a 
cut    "  Go  'long  I  " 

This  conversation  had  a  deeper  interest  for  Jack  than  his  two  companions 
imagined.  "  Look  higher  than  any  of  them,  will  she  ?  "  he  said  to  himsel£ 
"  Well  she  may !  She 's  too  good  for  any  man  1 "  He  felt  an  indescribable 
pang  as  he  thought  of  Moses'  oracular  "  Of  course  she  will ! " 

They  were  travelling  the  road  Jack  had  travelled  on  the  night  of  his  flight 
from  the  scow ;  but  he  was  unable  to  recognise  any  objects  they  passed,  un- 
til from  the  summit  of  a  hill  he  looked  down  its  gentle  slope  and  saw  a 
school-house  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads.  It  was  from  this  hill  that  he 
looked  back  and  saw  the  lights  and  heard  the  singing,  as  he  fled  with  the 
hat  stolen  from  the  entry ;  and  well  he  remembered  what  a  shadow  fell  then 
and  there  upon  his  guilty  heart,  when  the  moon  went  suddenly  under  a 
cloud.  Now  the  beautiful  summer  day  was  shining,  barefoot  children  Were 
going  to  school  along  the  pleasant  road,  and  the  poor  little  fugitive  of  that 
memorable  night  was  riding  to  town  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes. 

At  the  first  house  beyond  the  school-house  Moses  reined  up  the  horses. 
"This  is  Uncle  Chatford's ;  hold  the  reins,  Jack,  while  Phin  and  I  run  in.** 

Jack  had  held  the  reins  but  a  little  while  when  a  young  farmer  came  out 
of  a  bam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  crossed  over.  He  was  litde 
and  straight,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rough  form-clothes  and  old  straw  hat 
so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  his  Sunday  broadcloth  and  shining  black 
beaver,  Jack  recognisced  at  once  his  friend,  Mr.  Syd  Chatford.  Lion's 
wagging  tail  testified  that  he  recognized  him  too. 

"  Who 's  with  you  ?  "  asked  Syd. 

^  Mose  and  Phin,"  said  Jack. 

"  Where  be  they  ? "  asked  Syd  (still  a  little  l90se  in  his  grammar). 
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''  Gone  in  to  see  the  folks/'  replied  Jack. 

Syd  looked  at  Lion,  and  patted  his  head,  but  made  no  allusion  whatever 
to  his  battle  with  the  bull,  whereby  Annie's  life  was  saved.  Nor  did  he 
once  speak  of  Annie.  After  talking  for  a  few  moments  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, be  suddenly  took  off  his  hat,  and  holding  it  up  towards  Jack  in  the 
wagon,  said,  '*  Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ?  " 

^  I  thought  I  remembered  it,"  replied  Jack. 

'*Ah!"  cried  Syd,  'Mt  seemed  the  strangest  thing!  This  is  the  hat 
that  was  stole  from  me  out  of  the  school-house,  back  here.  Five  or  six 
days  after  that,  happening  to  look  under  the  buggy  seat,  there  was  my  hat ! 
The  buggy  hadn't  been  nowheres  except  that  Sunday  night  Was  it 
you  put  it  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  glad  to  confess  his  fault ;  «  and  it  was  I  that  took  your 
hat  in  the  first  place.  I  was  passing  the  school-house  bareheaded ;  I  'd 
been  flung  into  the  canal  and  lost  mine,  and  when  I  saw  a  dozen  on  the 
nails  in  the  entry,  I  thought  somebody  could  get  a  hat  easier  than  I  could. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it  that  Sunday  night,  but  I  was  afraid  to." 

"  By  George,  Jack ! "  cried  Syd,  "you  're  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  won't  tell 
of  you." 

"  I  don't  care  now  whether  you  tell  or  not,"  repUed  Jack  ;  "  for  I  guess 
my  friends  believe  I  would  n't  do  such  a  thing  again.  I  've  told  two  of  'em 
all  about  it,  —  my  two  best  friends,  Mrs.  Chatford  and  Miss  Felton,  —  and 
Miss  Felton  was  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  ever  came  again." 

Syd  colored,  and  just  then  found  a  bit  of  dried  mud  on  the  wheel,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  it  very  necessary  for  him  to  pick  to  pieces.  Then  Moses 
and  Phineas  came  out 

"  Say,  Syd ! "  cried  Phin,  "ye  don't  come  to  see  us  lately." 

M  No  —  not — very  lately,"  replied  Syd ;  "  colt 's  been  a  little  lame." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Phin,  «  has  he  ?  pity  'bout  it ! "  And  from  that  time  Syd's 
lame  colt  was  a  standing  joke  with  that  facetious  youngster. 

Bidding  Cousin  Syd  good  by,  the  boys  drove  on  to  the  city. 

They  stopped  the  wagon  on  one  of  the  principal  business  corners  ;  there 
several  traders  came  and  stood  upon  the  wheels,  and  tasted  the  butter,  and 
looked  at  the  cheeses  and  chickens.  Purchasers  at  good  prices  were  not 
wanting,  the  superior  quality  of  the  products  of  Mrs.  Chatford's  d^ry  being 
well  known  at  the  corner.  Everything  was  speedily  disposed  of,  except  one 
choice  tub  of  butter  and  a  pair  of  chickens,  which  Moses  said  were  going  to 
the  doctor. 

"Who  is  the  doctor?"  inquired  Jack. 

"  O,  a  first-rate  old  fellow,"  replied  Phin,  who  seldom  praised  anybody. 
"  Ma's  cousin  ;  brought  up  together ;  comes  out  to  see  us  sometimes  ;  and 
we  always  take  him  something  when  we  come  to  town." 

"  He  lives  over  beyond  the  jail,"  said  Moses.  «  He  '11  make  us  stay  to 
dinner ;  so  suppose  we  buy  the  clothes  first" 

This  proposal  just  suited  Jack ;  and  being  taken  to  the  store  where  Mr. 
Langdon  kept,  he  was  presently  furnished  with  a  complete  outfit,  —  coat, 
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vest,  trousers,  cap^  and  boots.  The  clothes  were  a  handsome  brown  stu£^ 
which  Mr.  Langdon  averred  was  ^od  enough  for  a  prince.  Jack  thought 
so  too,  and  blushed  at  himself  in  the  glass.  '^  Besides,"  said  that  gentleman, 
who  was  an  old  and  tried  friend  of  Mrs.  Chatford's, ''  there 's  this  peculiarity 
about  that  doth,  —  it  never  '11  wear  out  1 ''    Jack  was  glad  of  that 

The  other  boys  had  some  new  clothes  too,  but  this  was  not  by  any  means 
so  important  a  thing  to  them  as  it  was  to  Jack ;  they  had  had  new  clothes 
before. 

Jack  kept  his  on,  and  had  his  old  suit  done  up  for  him  in  a  bundle ;  then, 
the  bill  settled  with  the  ''butter  and  cheese  money,"  the  boys  all  got  into 
the  wagon  again  and  started  for  the  doctor's. 

Suddenly,  just  after  they  had  passed  the  jail,  Jack's  eyes  became  fixed  up- 
on a  person  coming  down  the  street, — a  stoutish  gentleman,  plainly  dressed, 
and  carrying  a  good  stout  cane.  Where  had  he  ever  seen  that  familiar  form, 
and  that  mild,  benignant  face  ? 

^  Hullo ! "  exclaimed  Moses  and  Phineas  together,  ''  there  comes  the 
doctor ! " 

''  Why,  bless  me,  boys ! "  said  the  doctor,  stepping  from  the  sidewalk,  and 
advancing  towards  them  with  a  beaming  smile.  "  How  are  all  the  folks  ?  " 
shaking  their  hands  cordially.  ''And  who  is  this, — one  of  the  neighbors' 
boys  ?  " 

"  No,  he 's  a  boy  that  lives  with  us,"  replied  Moses. 

With  no  more  introduction  than  this  the  gentleman  shook  hands  with 

Jack;    and   all    the   while  Jack's  heart  was  in  his   throat   so  that    he 

could  not  speak  a  word.    The  gentleman  did  not,  of  course,  recognize  the 

little  canal-driver  in  such  company,  and  in  such  clothes.    But  Jack  knew 

him :  it  was  his  friend,  the  packet  passenger, 

7.  T.  Trowbridge. 


OUR   ORIOLE   NEIGHBORS. 

THERE  'S  an  oriole's  nest  in  the  elm- tree  boughs ; 
And  the  flurry  and  flutter  are  such  that  it  seems 
As  if  the  young  husband  were  telling  his  spouse, 
In  an  air-castle  way,  of  his  householding  schemes. 
Don't  he  talk  like  a  tipsy  one  telling  his  dreams  ? 

But  what  does  he  care  for  the  lore  of  the  schoob 
While  his  thoughts  are  busy  with  family  cares? 
So,  disregarding  grammatical  rules, 

(No  Lord  of  the  Birch  has  our  hero  to  fear,) 
He  winds  up  his  story  of  household  aflairs 

With,  —  "  Here  I  be,  here  I  be,  —  right  up  here ! " 
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Do  matters  go  smoothly  ?    Well,  once  in  a  while 
Our  neighbor  is  down  with  a  touch  of  the  blues ; 
Then  he  talks  to  himself  in  a  very  queer  style, 
But  is  dumb  when  his  lady  solicits  the  news. 
'  He  mopes,  and  he  sulks,  and  he  stares  at  his  shoes, 
And  he  vows  that  this  world  is  a  very  dull  place. 
But  't  is  easier  by  far  for  our  friend  to  rejoice ; 
So,  just  as  his  good  wife,  with  sorrowful  £Eice, 
Is  wondering  whether  her  partner  is  near. 
He  shouts  from  his  perch,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — 
"  Why,  here  I  be,  here  I  be,  —  right  up  here  I " 

"But  never,"  he  says,  "in  my  love-making  days, 
When  I  was  a  youngster,  and  Mrs.  was  Miss, 

And  the  bright  world  abounded  in  all  its  glad  ways, 
With  song  and  with  sunshine,  with  beauty  and  bliss, — 
Never  once  did  I  think  that  it  could  come  to  this ! 

'T  is  a  serious  question,  —  this  matter  of  bread ; 
And  soon  the  demand  will  be,  —  *  rations  for  five ! ' 

Shall  I  give  up  the  fight,  and  go  down  with  the  dead, 
And  leave  you  a  widow?    Say,  Tooty,  my  dear! 
No,  —  I  am  determined  to  strive  and  to  thrive,  — 
So,  here  I  be,  here  I  be,  —  right  up  here!" 

O,  the  wind  blows  east,  and  the  wind  blows  west, 
And  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months  go  by; 

In  the  yellowing  elm  there  *s  a  desolate  nest,  — 
For  its  builders  have  fiown  to  a  pleasanter  sky; 
And  I  hardly  know  whether  to  smile  or  to  sigh 

At  the  thought  that  when  I  shall  have  left  this  abode, 
And  passed,  like  the  birds,  from  the  Old  to  the  New, 
Some  friend,  losing  sight  of  my  face  on  the  road, 
May  puzzle  his  brain  to  determine  my  sphere. 
And  get  for  all  answer,  (I  hope  't  will  be  true !) 

"  Why,  here  I  be,  here  I  be,  —  right  up  here ! " 

Beverly  Moore. 
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LIGHT   AND    SHADOW. 

PART  IL 

WHEN  we  left  the  two  boys,  Charlie  Morland  and  Rob  Raymond,* 
they  were  having  a  fine  time  in  the  country,  sketching  and  roaming 
off  on  long  tramps  into  the  woods  and  on  the  seashore,  and  varying  their 
out-of-door  employments  by  studying  paintings  and  photographs  in  the 
house. 

A  little  later  in  the  season  Rob  went  back  to  school,  and  Charlie's  family 
were  getting  ready  to  move  into  town.  About  this  time  there  appeared 
at  the  Morlands'  dinner-table  one  day  an  old  German,  who  was  introduced 
by  Charlie's  Neither  as  Mr.  Maler.  He  was  a  very  strange-looking  man,  with 
a  large  head  covered  with  long  black  hair,  that  hung  about  in  every  direc- 
tion over  his  neck,  forehead,  and  ears ;  and  he  had  very  sharp  black  eyes 
under  the  long  undulating  eyebrows  that  are  said  to  characterize  artists. 
His  arms  and  legs  were  long  and  thin,  and  he  moved  them,  as  well  as  the 
features  of  his  face  and  his  shaggy  head,  in  sudden  nervous  jerks. 

''  Charlie,  go  get  some  of  your  sketches  for  Mr.  Maler  to  look  at,"  said 
his  father  after  dinner.  *'  I  want  him  to  tell  us  if  it  is  worth  while  for  you 
to  spend  much  of  your  time  in  this  sort  of  occupation." 

Charlie  did  as  he  was  bid  and  fetched  back  several  of  his  works,  among 
others  the  one  of  the  elm-trees  and  the  cottage,  which  I  described  before. 
Mr.  Maler  took  them  and,  leaning  part  way  back  in  his  chair,  stuck  his  old 
black  meerschaum  pipe  between  his  yellow  teeth,  and  holding  them  off  one 
after  another  at  arm's  length,  began  to  look  them  over  carefully. 

'^  These  will  do  very  well,"  said  he,  after  a  while.  '*  Let  him  look  more 
and  know  more,  and  he  will  do." 

So  in  a  little  time  Charlie's  family  had  got  back  to  the  city,  and  old  Mr. 
Maler  was  established  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house  to  paint 
there  himself,  —  for  he  was  an  artist,  —  and  also  to  superintend  Charlie's 
painting ;  for  though  Charlie  was  to  go  on  and  study  his  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, his  father  had  agreed  to  give  him  a  year  with  Mr.  Maler,  to  see  if  he 
could  begin  to  learn  to  be  a  painter. 

Mr.  Maler's  room  was  filled  by  a  queer  collection  of  things  which  made 
it  look  much  like  an  old  museum.  He  had  been  in  South  America,  and 
all  over  the  walls  on  one  side  he  hung  wings  and  feathers  of  every  gorgeous 
hue  you  can  think  of,  from  the  birds  and  butterflies  he  had  gathered  on 
his  travels.  He  said  he  wanted  these  to  keep  his  eye  bright  for  clear  colors 
when  he  was  painting.  In  another  side  of  the  room  was  an  odd  medley 
of  Indian  equipments  of  every  shade  of  rich  and  dusky  tints,  —  leather  moc- 
casons  worked  with  dingy  red  and  white  day  beads  and  porcupines'  quills. 
Then  there  were  tawny  skin  mats  and  blankets  laid  about  on  the  floor  and 
hung  on  the  walls,  giving  the  whole  side  of  the  room  much  the  hue  of  a 

*  See  *'Oiir  Yoodk  Folk*  *'  for  September,  1871. 
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Turkey  carpet  "That's  to  keep  my  eye  right  when  I  want  to  paiot  dim 
and  rich  browns,"  said  he,  "and  these  bits  of  granite  and  quartz  and  slate 
stones  in  this  little  row  by  my  easel  are  to  help  me  make  my  lights  pure 
and  true  in  color.  When  I  think  I  am  making  the  light  on  some  field  too 
red  or  too  yellow,  I  just  glance  at  this  and  try  to  have  it  about  the  same 
shade  as  these  stones  are." 

But  besides  painting  in  his  studio  Mr.  Maler  wandered  about  the  house, 
and  made  boomerangs  and  windmills  and  hobby-horses  for  the  younger 
children,  and  talked  about  books  to  the  men  of  the  family,  and  rambled 
out  a  good  deal,  to  "pick  up  hints,"  he  said,  down  all  the  alleys  and  odd 
places  he  could  come  across.  But  ifor  all  that  he  made  lovely  pictures  of 
just  what  everybody  sees  all  the  tim^  and  everybody  liked  his  pictures, 
and  bought  them  at  great  prices.  He  would  make  a  picture  of  a  door-yard 
with  hens  trotting  about  in  it;  a  flight  of  steps  with  children  playing  on 
them,  and  such  common  things,  yet  they  were  always  beautiful,  though 
many  people  seemed  to  fancy  that  the  places  they  were  painted  from  could 
not  have  been  so  pleasant  nearly  as  these  pictures. 

"  Well !  here 's  an  end  of  sketching  at  any  rate,"  yawned  Charlie  to  Mr. 
Maler  one  day,  as  he  sauntered  fi:om  the  front  window  of  his  father's  house. 
"  Now  we  have  got  into  town  I  shall  have  to  work  up  my  country  sketches, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  all  these  straight,  stiff  houses  that  can  be  made 
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beautiful  for  painting.  I  wish  I  lived  in  Italj  or  Holland,  where  the  queerly 
shaped  odds  and  ends  of  houses  always  make  pretty  architectural  pic- 
tures." 

The  opposite  block  of  buildings,  at  which  Charlie  had  been  gazing  in  a 
discontented  frame  of  mind,  did  look  rather  dreary,  to  be  sure.  The  glare 
of  the  noonday  sun  fell  straight  on  the  red  brick  wall  and  made  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  the  open  view  of  hills,  fields,  and  sea,  that  Charlie  had 
been  delighted  to  sketch  day  after  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Maler  sat  painting  diligently  and  with  great  apparent  enjoyment  the 
branch  and  berries  of  a  mountain-ash,  which  hung  from  the  top  of  his  easel. 
'*  Nonsense,  Charlie,  my  boy ! "  said  he,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
looking  with  one  eye  through  a  tube  made  by  his  doubled-up  hand  at  his 
study,  the  berries  in  which  hung  as  red  and  strongly  marked  almost  as 
from  the  real  branch  itself. 

"  Nonsense,  I  say.  You  have  got  used  to  liking  striking  views  of  grand 
scenery,  and  thinking  that  mountains,  sea,  and  great  trees  are  the  only 
things  to  paint  You  have  not  begun  to  know  what  beautiful  things  there 
are  to  like,  if  one  does  not  paint,  and  to  paint,  if  one  wants  to  do  that  Few 
persons  see  what  is  before  them,  and  I  don't  know  that  anybody  does  till 
he  is  told  what  to  look  at  The  passion  for  grand  scenery  which  is  now 
so  common  is  a  new  thing.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
Before  that  time  men  looked  upon  the  mountains  and  the  sea  as  something 
frightful,  horrid.  People  in  old  times  talked  about  the  cruel  sea,  the  wrin- 
kled sea,  the  dismal  hills,  but  they  said  little  about  the  beauty  of  the  sea- 
shore or  the  violet  haze  on  the  mountains.  Caesar,  who  went  often  through 
Switzerland,  seems  to  have  considered  the  Alps,  which  people  go  to  look  at 
now  from  so  far  across  the  ocean,  as  only  an  impediment ;  and  Hannibal 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  agreeably  impressed  with  their  majestic  beauty. 
Nowadays,  even  the  people  here  who  were  bom  and  bred  in  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  this  country  don't  seem  to  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
great  drawback  to  have  the  purple-tinged  sides  of  the  White  Mountains 
between  them  and  the  good  potato-fields  there  might  be  if  the  hills  were 
away.  One  of  the.  best  of  them  said  to  me  once  as  I  sat  watching  the  pink 
evening  blush  move  up  and  melt  away  from  the  top  of  Mount  Washington, 
*  Wall,  now,  you  city  folks  come  way  up  here  to  see  these  'ere  mountings, 
but  we  don't  care  nothing  more  for  'em  than  skim-milk.'" 

"  That 's  about  as  little  as  they  can  care  for  anything,  I  should  say,"  said 
Charlie,  laughing  as  he  thought  of  the  great  troughs  full  of  the  article 
which  he  had  seen  daily  fed  to  the  pigs.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  supposed 
people  had  always  enjoyed  the  '  beauties  of  nature,'  as  they  say,  ever  since 
Adam  first  opened  his  eyes,  or  at  any  rate  ever  since  Eve  did  hers." 

*'  No,  that  sort  of  enjoyment  has  almost  entirely  come  in  the  past  hundred 
years.  But  I  was  telling  you  you  had  not  yet  begun  to  see  what  there  is  to 
be  seen." 

Charlie  looked  confused  and  a  little  annoyed,  for  he  had  fancied  that  he 
was  a  great  observer  of  Nature,  as  well  as  her  earnest  admirer ;  he  had  heard 
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80  much  of  this  ''  fine  point  of  view  "  and  t)iat  *'  grand  scene,"  he  £ui<ned 
he  knew  pretty  much  all  there  was  to  learn  in  that  way. 

'<  Here  is  this  ugly  straight  brick  wall  in  front  of  our  house ;  how  can  I 
make  it  look  attractive  in  any  way  ?    The  bricks  have  not  a  bit  of 
on  them,  and  the  mortar  between  them  is  all  so  white  and  new." 

''Wait  till  a  little  later  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  will  glance 
on  the  bricks,  and  then  perhaps  you  can  get  some  ideas  from  which  ^oq 
can  make  a  pleasant  sketch.  Go  now  and  work  on  your  copy  of  that  stone, 
and  count  over  before  you  begin  to  work  how  many  separate  tints  are 
in  it" 

Charlie  returned  to  paint  on  his  picture  of  a  small  granite  stone  on  whi<^ 
the  sun  was  shining,  and  on  the  round  top  of  which  rested  the  tiny  shadows 
of  two  or  three  ''fairy  cups,"  the  moss  itself  growing  out  of  a  little  cleft  in 
the  side  of  the  stone. 

"  Before  you  begin  to  paint  count  the  colors,"  said  Mr.  Maler. 

"  There  are  hardly  any  diiferent  shades." 

"  Yes,  there  are.  Now  see :  all  over  the  side  of  the  stone,  where  the  light 
does  not  strike  it,  are  tiny  specks  of  hornblende  of  a  deep  rich  brown. 
The  particles  of  quartz  are  nearly  a  violet,  and  that  little  streak,  where  some 
earth  has  discolored  it,  is  a  dark  maroon.  Then  here,  where  the  light  begins 
to  run  down  into  the  shadow  over  this  soft  curve  in  the  top,  I  see  specks 
of  bright  blue,  fiery  red,  —  and  look  1  in  the  tiny  shadows  which  come  under 
the  little  rough  spikes  which  make  up  the  crystals  that  form  the  rock,  under 
the  summit  of  each  bright  crystal,  lies  an  almost  emerald  green  shadow. 
If  we  were  as  small  as  ants,  perhaps  each  shadow  would  look  as  big  and 
green  as  a  grass-plat    Now  how  many  colors  does  this  make  ?  " 

"  Six  already !  "  exclaimed  Charlie,  to  whom  such  minute  analysis  was  a 
novelty,  "  and  we  have  not  got  half  over  it  yet" 

"  No,  here  is  the  top  all  speckled  over  with  pearl  tints,  and  the  brightest 
lights  are  almost  points  of  gold.  The  shape  of  the  stone  is  not  very  pretty 
to  be  sure,  —  it  is  too  squat  and  round  to  be  attractive  in  itself, — but  on  the 
bottom  its  form  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  band  of  green  moss,  in  which  it  is 
set,  and  the  monotonous  line  across  the  top  is  broken  by  these  lovely  little 
moss  'fairy  cups,'  which  look  as  if  they  were  made  of  silver  and  chased 
all  over  with  the  hieroglyphics  that  they  use  in  fairyland.  What  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  form  of  this  one,  —  such  an  exquisite  vase ! — poised 
on  its  slender  stem?  and  the  light  wandering  all  over  it  hunts  out  every 
little  delicate  tint  you  can  think  of.  And  see  its  lovely  shadow,  with  those 
of  the  two  other  '  cups  <  beside  it,  just  as  perfect  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
stone  as  the  cup  itself,  except  that  the  little  rough  points  in  the  stone 
fi-inge  out  the  edges.  This  is  not  monotonous,  you  see !  You  had  six 
colors  before,  and  now  what  a  variety  you  have  found  in  what  you  caOed 
'  only  a  little  gravel  stone '  1  Make  each  of  the  colors  just  as  perfect  as  you 
can  on  your  palette,  and  by  and  by  I  will  let  you  know  when  to  take  a 
look  at  the  brick  wall  opposite,  with  the  view  to  make  a  sketch  or  study 
of  it" 
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Charlie  worked  away  till  the  light  began  to  fiide  a  little  in  his  north 
window  and  dim  the  room,  so  that  he  found  his  colors  were  all  melting  into 
one  another  and  getting  a  grayish  hue. 

^  I  'U  go  now  and  see  if  there  can  be  anything  pretty  or  graceful  or  agree- 
able in  that  great  brick  side  of  that  house." 

When  he  got  into  the  vestibule  and  opened  the  front  door  to  look  ou^ 
his  master  was  already  calling  him  to  come.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  sideways  on  the  bricks,  and  the  Mcky  hue  was  changed  and  warmed 
into  a  deep  soft  orange.  The  lines  of  mortar  were  a  little  broken  by  the 
projection  of  the  bricks  and  made  mottled  lines  through  them  of  speckled 
gold  and  purple.  At  one  side,  and  concealing  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
house,  was  the  fine  trunk  of  an  oak-tree,  the  shadow  of  whose  gnarled 
and  twisted  branches  lay  in  grotesque  purple  ribbons  all  over  the  end  of 
the  house,  while  the  sun's  rays,  penetrating  here  and  there  through  the 
dense  foliage,  threw  tiny  rounds  all  about  over  the  shade  which  came  from 
the  leaves.  I  wonder  how  many  people  have  observed  the  singular  shapes 
of  the  sunlight  when  it  comes  through  small  apertures.  They  are  always 
in  rounds, — some  strung  along  like  a  row  of  beads;  others  interlacing  each 
other,  and  here  and  there  only  a  single  dancing  circle,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  playing  pranks  together.  I  was  pleased  with  a  curious  phenomenon 
during  the  eclipse  two  years  ago.  As  the  sun  gradually  took  the  shape  more 
and  more  of  a  moon,  the  little  rounds  of  sunlight  everywhere  grew  into 
crescents,  so  that  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
eclipse  by  looking  at  his  image  change^  almost  wherever  one  turned  his 
eye. 

^  In  making  a  picture  of  this  wall,"  said  Charlie's  master,  '<  see  what  Is 
gained  beyond  making  it  a  monotonous  red  square  with  straight  lines  to 
bound  it  Plain  squares  are  always  homely,  and  in  a  picture  one  wants  to 
take  Nature  when  she  can  give  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  forms  and 
colors.  Here  instead  of  a  dead  brick  color  is  the  richest  and  most  glowing 
orange,  speckled  with  gold  and  purple  as  fine  as  one  can  possibly  make 
with  the  best  colors  in  his  box ;  and  it  is  not  an  orange  like  a  bit  of  silk 
ribbon  held  in  one's  hand,  but  it  has  the  filmy  lustre  of  the  warm  glowing 
atmosphere  between  it  and  you  to  add,  too,  if  one  can.  Then  on  this  splen- 
did surface  of  color  are  sketched  out  the  strong,  perfect  outlines  of  the 
branches  of  the  oak-tree,  which  are  among  the  finest  forms  in  the  world, 
and  this  mass  of  shadow  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  color  too.  No  black  in 
it,  but  a  deep  rich  purple  gray,  flecked  over  with  the  round  sunlights,  and 
even  where  it  is  dimmest  it  is  set  thick  with  specks  of  pure  blue,  deep  red, 
and  every  intermingled  tint  besides. 

"  When  we  looked  before  the  blinds  were  all  shut  square  and  tight,  and 
there  was  no  variety  about  them.  Look  at  that  blind  hanging  ajar  with 
the  little  streaks  of  light  falling  through  it  and  slanting  on  the  house, 
something  like  a  gridiron.    Then,  too,  look  in  at  that  open  window." 

In  front  of  the  nearly  black  interior  of  the  room  there  were  waving  in 
the  window-sill  the  delicate  firinged  leaves  of  a  basket  of  ferns,  —  so  lighl 
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and  cool  a  green  with  the  dark  setting  of  the  room  behind  them,  and  arooDd 
that  the  purple  shadow  of  the  house. 

"What  splendid  colors  I"  said  Charlie,  "and  jet  I  bad  never  got  used 
to  noticing  them.  I  never  supposed  shadows  had  colors  in  them,  nor  lights 
either.  I  knew  that  a  rose  was  pink  and  grass  was  green  and  bricks  were 
red." 

"  No,  and  you  did  not  know  forms  themselves  could  be  altered  or  rather 
concealed  and  forgotten  if  one  would  onlj  take  p^ns  to  notice  them  in 
the  right  way.  The  balcony  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  which  at  noon 
one  could  scarcely  see  at  all,  it  was  in  such  a  glare,  now  throws  a  shadow 
on  the  house  like  purple  lace-work,  and  the'  iron  itself  is  a  deep  greenish 
bronze  color.  The  olive-colored  leaves  from  this  elm  of  ours  cover  over 
the  upper  comer  of  the  house,  and  now  all  the  'ugly  straight  lines'  you 
have  got  to  put  in  are  reduced  to  that  upper  half  of  the  ferther  end  of  the 
bouse  i  and  that  you  would  need  to  have  any  way  to  balance  the  picture, 
as  they  say ;  that  is,  not  to  have  it  look  like  a  hodge-podge  of  curves  and 
gridirons  and  circles,  but  to  have  something  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  to  make 
out  what  the  form  of  the  house  really  is." 

Charlie  was  delighted,  and  in  his  mind's  eye  saw  a  lovely  picture  which 
he  would  try  to  paint,  as  soft  and  full  of  colors  as  the  charming  mosaic 
<rf  a  Turkey  carpet.    He  sat  watching  the  flickering  lights,  and  sighed  with 
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pleasure,  a3  every  moment  he  appreciated  more  fiilly  each  shade  and  hue. 
Charlie's  experience  in  this  respect  was  much  like  my  own,  which  comes 
vividly  to  mind  as  I  write  this  story.  A  few  years  ago  I  came  to  live  in 
a  quite  crowded  city,  and  left  a  country  home  of  great  fields  and  broad 
marshes  and  distant  hills.  Opposite  the  front  door  of  my  city  home  was 
the  long  side  of  a  white  wooden  house,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet 
distant  What  could  I  do  ?  I  felt  melancholy.  I  liked  scenery.  I  loved 
to  paint  Yet  here  I  was,  and  this  w:as  what  I  had  got  to  look  at,  at  any 
rate  in  summer,  when  we  should  sit  on  the  porch  during  the  hour  or  two 
of  leisure  time  I  had  each  afternoon.  It  was  the  only  "view"  there  was, 
and  I  thought  I  could  not  like  it  It  was  a  straight  wooden  two-story  house, 
with  a  long  L  running  out  behind  it,  and  in  the  morning  when  I  first  saw 
it  it  looked  very  "  glarey." 

I  took  my  embroidery  and  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  afternoon.  I  thought 
I  would  at  least  have  something  pleasant  to  see  in  the  colors  of  the 
worsteds.  But  when  I  had  got  out  I  looked  at  the  house.  A  change  had 
come  over  it,  as  if  a  magician's  wand  had  touched  it  A  gable  that  I  had 
not  noticed  in  the  morning  light  now  pointed  over  one  side  of  the  roof, 
with  its  cool  gray  color.  A  big  window  of  a  sort  of  half-conservatory, 
which  had  blazed  like  the  sun  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  was  now  hsdf  open, 
showing  bright  flower-pots  within,  and  the  uneven  panes  of  glass  blushed 
all  over  with  tints  from  the  sky,  from  the  trees,  and  the  setting  sun.  A 
bay-window,  whose  projection  had  escaped  me  when  there  were  no  shadows, 
now  made  a  little  filigree  shade  on  the  house  from  its  ornamental  top,  and 
banded  down  its  length  a  dark  streak  of  silvery  gray.  A  white  trellis-work 
along  the  L  covered  the  lower  story  of  that  part  of  the  building  with  a 
basket-work  of  shade,  and  the  clematis-vine  that  hung  from  it  here  and 
there  was  green  and  dark  and  bright  in  the  declining  daylight  A  funny 
little  flight  of  steps  running  up  to  a  French  glass  door  was  almost  invisible, 
but  the  shadow  of  the  balustrade  was  traced  distinctly  on  the  wall;  and 
over  the  L  another  shadowy  gable  peeped.  I  noticed,  too,  that  the  chamber 
windows  were  neither  regular  nor  of  uniform  size.  And  added  to  the  other 
beauties,  between  our  doorsteps  and  the  house,  a  fine  old  weeping-willow 
caught  the  golden  sunlight  on  its  branches  and  pale  foliage,  and  flung  waving, 
swaying  shadows  on  the  now  soft  yellow  color  of  the  house  and  a  thousand 
of  the  little  round  sunlights  I  have  mentioned,  while  its  own  branches 
themselves  fluttered  like  feathers  all  through  the  air  and  looked  like  a 
delicate  canopy  dropped  across  the  green  court  between  the  two  houses. 
Golden  orioles  had  built  in  the  tree,  or  in  one  near  by,  and  their  black  backs 
and  orange  breasts  turned  up  sunshine  or  shadow,  and  here  was  my  "dread- 
ful white  wall."  Besides,  now  and  then  a  young  girl  who  lived  in  the  house 
came  out  on  to  the  little  flight  of  steps,  with  a  scarlet  jacket  on,  and  then 
the  picture  was  complete.  But  I  must  not  forget  Charlie,  whom  I  left 
dreaming  with  half-shut  eyes  at  the  front  porch  of  his  father's  house. 

"  Yes,  it  is  so ! "  said  he  to  himself.  "  Things  are  beautiful  according 
to  the  way  we  look  at  them.    If  I  want  to  be  a  real  artist,  I  must  try  and 
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find  the  beautiful  side  to  everything  and  everybody.  How  many  sides 
there  are,  after  all  I  One  man  thinks  of  a  house  as  a  building  it  took  six 
months  to  construct;  another  looks  upon  it  as  a  good  job  in  carpentry 
or  mason-work ;  a  third,  as  a  comfortable  and  warm  home ;  another,  as  an 
additional  costly  house  in  the  street ;  another,  as  a  stifi^  awkward  building ; 
but  the  artist  takes  it  and  melts  it  in  the  crucible  of  his  imagination  into 
a  lovely  dream.  Each  way  of  looking  at  it  is  true,  and  why  may  not  one 
take  one  view  as  well  as  the  other  ?  Heigh-ho  1  I  '11  try  and  paint  it  to- 
morrow from  memory.  At  any  rate  I  have  got  a  beautiful  gold  and  sunny 
and  purple  kaleidoscope  picture  in  my  head ;  whether  I  can  make  a  magic- 
lantern  and  reflect  the  picture  out  of  myself  on  to  canvas,  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  '11  go  get  my  old  pa,inter  now  and  take  a  stroll  with  him,  for  he 
said  he  wanted  to  show  me  a  view  of  Main  Street  in  his  way." 

<<  Hallo  !  Charlie,  is  that  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Maler,  as  Charlie  came  into  bis 
room  with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

'<  You  said  you  wanted  to  sl^ow  me  Main  Street  in  your  way,  so  I  'm 
ready  to  go." 

"  That  is  right,"  answered  the  old  fellow ;  and  he  quickly  swung  his  brown 
cloak  over  his  shoulder^  lighted  his  invariable  meerschaum,  and  was  ready 
to  start 

"  Now  that  street  was  about  as  ugly  as  it  could  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
day, — all  red  blocks  of  stores  ^ed  with  windows,  one  ang}e  sticking  up 
over  another,  and  not  a  porch  nor  dormer-window  nor  tower  to  break 
the  monotonous  look  of  a  row  of  blocks,"  said  old  Maler,  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  a  broad  paved  square  in  front  of  a  large  public  building,  and 
pointing  with  his  stick  down  a  straight  wide  business  thoroughfare.  "  Look 
at  it  now.  The  greenish-blue  sky,  so  deep  and  dark,  is  just  the  right 
contrast  with  the  pink  blush  that  tips  along  the  line  of  the  house-tops, 
with  its  occasional  breaks  where  the  dark  tall  end  of  one  of  the  houses 
cuts  into  it;  and  see  the  lights  like  carbuncles  in  that  highest  row  of 
windows.  Look  how  the  light  tapers  down  first  into  purple  and  lower  into 
a  soft  blue-gray  mist,  out  of  which  the  brown  street  comes  towards  where 
we  are  standing,  and  the  dark  forms  of  the  men  and  horses  mixed  in  with 
the  pale  light  of  the  street  lamps.  There 's  beauty  for  you,  I  say," 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  warming  with  his  subject  and  striking  his  cane 
vigorously  on  the  pavement 

<'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  things  are  beautiful  equally,  do  you  ?  " 
asked  Charlie,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  studying 
all  the  effects  of  the  contrasts  of  color. 

"  No,  my  boy,  of  course  not,"  replied  Maler,  "  but  to  be  beautiful  is  a 
distinct  quality,  and  whether  there  is  more  or  less  of  it,  it  always  produces, 
or  ought  to  produce,  the  same  effect  on  the  mind.  All  objects  are  capable, 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  having  beautiful  colors  and  beautiful  forms  given  to 
them,  if  the  eyes  wiU  only  see  right" 

Charlie  made  no  answer,  but  he  resolved  to  try  how  much  he  could  see. 
That  night,  when  he  went  home,  h^  s^t  in  his  chamber  window  a  long  time 
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in  th^  moonlight,  meditating  on  iviurt  Mr.  Maler  had  said  to  htm.  It 
'was  a  high,  narrow  dormer-window,  and  it  looked  out  on  the  top  of  the 
next  rool^  which  was  tiled  in  queer  brown  earthen  tiles  laid  on  the  roof 
in  high  ridges.  In  front  of  the  window  a  long  branch  of  an  elm-tree 
caught  the  alternate  moonlight  and  shadow  as  it  swung  to  and  fro.  On  the' 
other  side  of  the  tiled  roof  a  stack  of  chimneys  was  nearly  all  dark,  as 
were  also  the  side  and  roof  of  the  house  to  which  they  belonged.  A  deep 
blue  sky  rose  behind  themy  and  in  front,  under  Charlie's  window,  a  pot  of 
calla-lily  leaves  and  a  bunch  of  crimson  fuchsias  shone  bright  from  the 
gaslight  behind  him  in  the  room. 

'<  What  a  lovely  picture  1 "  sighed  Charlie.  <'  I  can't  tum  round  but  I 
find  one.  But  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed  now,"  yawned  he,  as  he  heard  the 
dock  strike  ten.  And  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep  and  dream- 
ing of  kaleidoscopes  and  Turkey  carpets  and  sunsets  and  brick  walls»  all 
in  a  tangle. 

Susan  Nichols  Carter, 
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FREED  CHILDREN   IN  WASHINGTON. 

I  USED  to  wonder  sometimes  what  Northern  children  would  think  or 
say  or  do,  if  they  were  introduced  to  schoolrooms  such  as  were  at 
first  provided  for  the  fireedmen,  and  requested  to  study  with  the  help  of 
what  the  colored  children,  who  had  never  seen  a  school  and  knew  nothing 
of  what  should  be  there,  called  "  a  right  smart  o'  books  an'  slates."  They 
would  certainly  have  felt  as  if  they  had  gone  a  long  way  back  towards 
the  *Mark  ages."  The  rooms  were  usually  In  an  old  barrack,  or  soldier's 
hospital,  or  the  basement  of  a  dilapidated  church ;  floors  broken,  some  of 
the  windows  gone,  roof  leaky,  so  that  in  stormy  weather  the  children 
huddled  in  '<  awkward  squads,"  anywhere  and  anyhow  to  keep  dry,  and 
''ran  between  the  drops  "  going  to  and  from  class ;  no  desks,  a  few  benches, 
— so  few  that  not  more  than  half  the  scholars  bad  seats ;  the  rest  squatted 
cross-legged  on  the  floor,  or  perched  on  the  window-sills,  or  leaned  against 
the  wall ;  no  maps,  no  charts,  no  blackboards  ;  sometimes  in  a  whole  class 
not  two  books  alike.  And  in  this  way  the  freed  children  tried  to  ^  git  some 
lamin',"  and  succeeded  too. 

Nothing  better  than  this  in  Washington  ?  No,  for  a  long  time  nothing 
better  than  just  this.  But  tffis  was  seven  years  ago.  Now  the  colored  people's 
school-houses  are  among  the  finest  in  the  city,  -^  brick  buildings  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  Boston  schools,  and  with  every  convenience 
and  assistance  to  study  that  the  most  partictilar  little  Yankee  could  desire^ 

They  were  queer  enough,  those  first  schools.  Everybody  wanted  toicome, 
and  we  could  not  make  the  older  people  understand  that  they  were  intended 
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only  for  the  children.    So  gray-headed  men  and  women  came,  and  pored 
over  the  primer  through  their  spectacles.    Parents  and  children  studied 
together  from  the  same  book ;  for  old  and  young  alike  had  to  *'  begin  st 
the  beginning,"  and  leartf  their  letters,  or,  as  they  called  it,  their  A  B  C*s. 
We  would  sometimes  ask  of  new-comers  who  had  mastered  the  alphabet, 
"  Do  you  know  your  letters  ? "  and  invariably  they  would  answer,  **  No, 
ma'am,  dunno  dat  ar,  but  knows  my  A  B  Cs.''    Soldiers  came  in  when 
they  were  "off  guard,"  to  "read  a  verse."    Patients  from  the  hospital 
came  in  their  gray  knit  dressing-gowns.    Women  came  with  their  babies  ; 
and  while  they  studied  their  lesson  let  the  youngsters  chew  the  corner  o^ 
the  book  to  keep  them  quiet    A  man  would  come  in,  and,  putting  down  an 
axe  or  a  saw  by  the  door,  say  that  he  "jes'  come  in  fer  a  few  minutes  ter 
git  a  lesson,  an'  would  de  lady  be  so  kin'  jes'  ter  show  him  how  ter  cut 
his  name  on  a  slate."    That  was  their  expression  for  writing. 

Then  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a  regular  stampede.  A  bugle  would 
sound,  and  the  soldiers  would  start  up  and  march  out  with  military  step, 
their  heavy  tread  shaking  the  building.  The  hospital  bell  would  ring,  and 
away  the  gray  dressing-gowns  would  go,  flapping  and  fluttering  like  a  flock 
of  turkeys,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson.  Or  a  baby  would  cry,  and 
the  mother  would  have  to  drop  her  book  and  carry  it  home.  Sometimes 
there  were  so  many  babies  that  the  room  looked  more  like  a  nursery  than 
a  school  Children  who  had  little  ones  left  in  their  charge  while  their 
parents  were  at  work  brought  them  to  school  rather  than  stay  away  them- 
selves. Two  or  three  came  regularly  with  a  baby  and  a  cup  of  hominy. 
They  would  roll  the  baby  in  a  shawl  and  lay  it  on  the  floor,  and  once  in 
a  while  take  it  up  and  feed  it  with  hominy,  giving  it  an  occasional  shake 
to  make  it  swallow  faster. 

You  wonder  they  could  learn  anything  in  such  a  place,  amid  so  much 
confusion  and  irregularity.  "  Where  there 's  a  will  there 's  a  way."  These 
children  had  the  will^  and  it  was  wonderful  what  they  accomplished. 
They  had  a  great  deal  to  discourage  them  too.  During  one  winter  half  a 
dozen  young  men  assembled  regularly  every  afternoon  near  one  of  the 
school-houses  at  the  hour  for  dismissal,  and  stoned  the  children  as  they 
came  out  One  day  a  little  boy  was  struck  on  the  ankle,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  severely  hurt  His  companion  took  up  a  stone  to  throw  back.  But 
the  little  fellow  caught  his  arm  and  took  the  stone  away,  saying,  "Don't 
do  that  It  won't  cure  my  ankle ;  besides,  I  don't  believe  they  know  any 
better."  Near  another  school  lived  a  woman  who  used  regularly  to  watch 
for  the  colored  children  passing,  and  pour  water  on  them  from  the  window ; 
and  they  would  come  into  school  on  a  cold  winter's  day  drenched  to  the 
skin. 

As  soon  as  the  children  had  learned  to  write  a  little  they  developed  a 
perfect  passion  for  writing  letters  to  their  teachers.  They  frequently  took 
this  method  of  making  known  their  wants.  The  usual  plan  was  to  write 
the  letter  on  their  slates  with  their  lesson,  to  make  sure  of  its  being 
noticed.     I  once  returned  a  slate  rather  hastily,  after  looking  at  the 
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figures,  and  the  owner,  a  boy,  handed  it  back,  remarking, ''  Dar  's  a  letter 
un'erneaf.''    And  I  read :  — 

"  Mi  dear  teechur  i  luv  you  pleese  give  me  A  pare  oipancksP 

He  had  been  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  clothing,  and  this  was  to 
remind  me  of  the  i^t  Whatever  this  epistle  lacks,  it  certainly  possesses  the 
rare  merit  of  being  short  and  to  the  point  In  the  school  at  Arlington,  a 
few  miles  out  of  Washington,  the  teacher  one  day  requested  each  of  her 
pupils  to  write  her  a  letter,  telling  what  they  intended  to  do  or  be  when 
they  became  men  and  women.    A  boy  handed  in  this :  — 

*'  My  dear  teacher.  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  be  when 
I  am  grown  up.  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind,  but  I  think  I  had 
rather  be  either  a  lawyer  or  a  President^  for  I  think  they  are  both  very 
useful  trades.    Please  give  me  your  advice  which  I  had  Ketter  choose." 

But  their  special  delight  was  in  sending  valentines,  or  rather  giving 
them;  for  they  had  no  idea  of  remaining  ^'unhonored  and  unknown"  in 
thus  testifying  their  admiration;  and  used  to  bring 'them  to  school,  and 
hand  them  to  us  in  person.  Among  others  I  received  this.  Whether  the 
sentiment  was  original,  I  cannot  say.  The  spelling  and  disposition  of 
capitals  assuredly  was. 


II 


as  The  grass  grows  Aroond  The  stump 
i  Chuse  yoa  fore  My  Suger  lump, 
and  as  The  grape  Hangs  on  The  tum 
Chuse  you  fore  My  valentine.' 


i> 


In  Washington  I  met  with  the  only  colored  child  I  ever  saw  who  really 
could  not  learn.  He  was  bright  enough  about  work  or  play,  but  seemed 
absolutely  incapable  of  learning  anything  in  school.  Having  tried  every 
way  to  teach  him  his  letters,  without  success,  I  asked  one  day  if  he  would 
not  like  to  learn  to  spell  his  name.  He  said  ^'  yes,"  and  seemed  to  brighten 
up  a  little.  So  I  printed  on  his  slate  a  big  B,  then  an  I,  and  so  on,  till 
he  had  Billy  before  him.  After  working  several  days  with  this,  I  said, 
•*  Now  can't  you  spell  Billy,  and  point  to  the  letters  ?  " 

''  Yaasm."    But  with  no  attempt  to  do  it 

<'  WeU,"  I  said,  *'let  me  hear  you.    Spell  Billy." 

«  T-h-e,  Billy." 

Finding  that  this  result  of  a  month's  teaching  was  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, he  thought  awhile,  then  said,  '<  Kin  spell  it  'noder  way." 

'*  Well,  try  once  more.    Now  call  each  letter  as  I  point  to  it" 

«  H-a-m,  Billy." 

This  final  effort  not  being  received  with  the  unmixed  approbation  that 
Billy  considered  his  due,  he  gave  up  in  disgust,  shook  the  dust  of  the 
schoolroom  from  his  feet,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  hailed  me  from  a  dirt- 
cart,  which  he  was  driving  at  break-neck  speed  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Pulling  his  horse  up  with  a  jerk,  which,  if  it  did  not  dislocate  the  animal's 
neck,  was  sufficient  to  have  done  so,  he  shouted  to  me,  attracting  the 
attention  of  all  the  passers-by. 
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/<  Ain't  gwine  ter  school  n0  tto'.  boa'  \Sk&  <t  Lile68^s  ytx  heap  better. 
But  kin  spell  Billy  now.  T-h-e,  Billy.  Comin'  tef  see  yer  some  <lay.  Gh 
up." 

And  the  cart  rattled  down  the  street,  with  Billy  triumphantly  erect ;  the 
rags  of  his  jacket  and  the  rim  of  his  hat  flapping  in  time  with  the  motion. 

We  had  some  comical  times  in  onr  first  Sunday  school  The  cbildrea 
could  not  understand  how  a  Sunday  school  differed  from  any  other ;  and 
the  first  Sunday  they  brought  their  slates,  and  wanted  to  have  copies  se^ 
and  to  *'  do  sums."  There  was  one  boy  who  was  always  asking  questions ; 
queer  questions  they  were  too.  I  used  to  wish  sometimes  Aat  I  cotild 
take  the  top  of  his  head  off  for  a  minute  and  look  inside,  to  see  vbat  kind 
of  a  brain  it  was  that  thought  of  such  things.  One  Sunday  the  lesson  was 
upon  the  Creation.  He  raised  his  hand  to  signify  that  he  wanted  to  ask 
a  question.    "  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "    . 

"  Yer  say  dar  war  on'y  one  man  den  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  was  only  one  man." 

"  Dar  warn't  no  o^r  man,  no  place,  nowhars  ?  " 

"  No,  there  was  no  other  man  on  the  earth." 

''  Den  ef  dar  wor  on'y  one  man,  an'  dat  ar  man  want  ter  sell  a  cow^  I 
jes'  like  ter  know  how  he  gwine  do  it" 

Some  picture  cards  were  sent  to  the  school,  and  the  children  were  told 
that  every  one  who  would  learn  a  verse  and  repeat  it  the  next  Sunday, 
should  have  one.  Among  the  boys  was  one  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Thomas  Abraham  Lincoln  Johnson;  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  "Turn's 
Ab'um  Link-turn  Jawnson."  When  the  superintendent  asked  how  many 
had  verses  to  repeat  several  hands  went  up,  but  Thomas  Abraham  Lincoln 
succeeded  in  making  himself  particularly  conspicuous,  and  was  called,  upon 
first  He  marched  up  to  the  platform,  and  straightening  himself  up,  re- 
peated slowly,  emphasizing  every  word,  — 

"  Great  news  is  come  ter  town,  great  news  is  carried. 
Great  news  is  come  ter  town,  John  Jones  is  mairied. 
Fus'  he  bayed  a  hom'ny  pot,  an*  den  he  buyed  a  ladle^ 
An*  den  he  buyed  a  cookin'-stove,  an*  den  he  buyed  a  table." 

And  amid  the  murmured  applause  of  the  children,  who  seemed  to  regard 
this  as  a  most  touching  and  appropriate  selection,  Thomas  Abraham  Lin- 
coln retired  to  his  seat,  with  the  air  of  a ''  conquering  hero." 

One  day  a  number  of  new  scholars  came  in,  among  them  a  boy  about 
fourteen,  who  carried  a  heavy  walking-stick.  I  disposed  of  the  others, 
and  came  to  him  last,  asking  the  usual  question,  ^  Can  you  read  ?  " 

He  turned  to  me  with  an  expression  I  shall  never  forget,  and  said,  ^  You 
see  de  trouble  is,  it 's  pleased  de  Lord  ter  make  me  blind.  So  I  canH  larn 
like  de  oder  chillens  ;  but  I  jes'  listens  ter  dem,  an'  lams  dat  way ;  an'  I  'se 
mighty  apt  at  larnin'  too." 

I  asked  if  he  had  always  been  blind. 

^  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  but  I  shall  have  my  sight  by  and  by." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 
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"  'Kase  one  night  I  wor  a  prayin'  tcr  de  Lord  ter  gib  me  my  sight ;  an' 
he  promise  me  dat  ef  I  'd  sarve  him  good  one  year,  he  'd  gib  it  ter  me. 
I  'se  been  sarvin'  him  jes'  as  good  as  I  knows,  an'  I  know  he  'U  gib  it  ter 
me ;  fer  he  alius  does  jes'  what  he  say.'' 

He  lived  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  school ;  but  every  day  that  winter, 
through  snow  and  rain  and  mud  he  came,  feeling  the  way  with  his  stick ; 
and  then  he  sat  with  eager  face,  drinking  in  every  word;  and  at  recess 
would  repeat  everything  he  had  heard  during  the  morning.  Sometimes 
when  the  children  did  not  behave  very  well  he  would  say  to  them,  ''£f 
yer  could  jes'  be  like  me  fer  a  while,  so  yer  could  n't  see  ter  lam,  yer  'd 
nebber  do  dat  way  'gin." 

A  lady  wrote  to  some  friends  in  Massachusetts,  who  kindly  sent  him  a 
complete  suit  of  clothes,  including  overcoat,  cap,  and  mittens ;  and  a  hap- 
pier boy  than  blind  Billy  when  he  received  them,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
"  Tell  'em,"  he  said,  "  dat  when  I  git  my  sight,  1  'U  come  ter  see  'em." 
What  this  idea  of  having  his  sight  was,  or  how  he  came  by  it,  we  could 
not  tell ;  but  he  looked  for  it  certamly  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

After  a  while  we  missed  him  from  school ;  and  the  matron  of  the  orphan 
asylum,  where  he  had  been  placed,  sent  us  word  that  he  was  sick.  ^'  Not 
very  sick,"  she  said,  when  we  went  to  see  him ;  "  only  weakly  like.  The 
doctor  could  n't  seem  to  tell  just  what  did  ail  him." 

Every  time  we  saw  him  he  was  a  little  thinner  and  a  little  weaker. 
At  last,  one  bright  spring  day,  when  the  first  violets  were  in  bloom,  we 
went  once  more;  but  no  pleasant  voice  greeted  us,  and  no  welcoming 
hand  was  stretched  out  from  the  little  white  bed,  where  Billy  lay,  very,  very 
quiet,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  ''  He  lay  just  so,  when  I  fbund  him  this 
morning,"  the  matron  said  through  her  tears. 

The  year  was  up,  and  Blind  Billy  had  "got  his  sight."    His  eyes  "saw 

the  King  in  his  beauty." 

Elizabeth  KUham. 


ONE    BIRTHDAY. 

WHERE  the  willows  that  overhang  the  lane 
Make  a  pleasant  shade  in  the  golden  weather, 
Through  gleams  that  flicker  on  flank  and  mane 
The  mare  and  her  colt  come  home  together ; 
Over  them  softly,  one  by  one, 

I  see  the  yellowing  leaflets  fall, 
And  lie  like  brighter  spots  of  sun 
On  the  faded  turf  and  gray  stone  wall.  — 
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Of  all  the  scenes  in  my  life,  to-day 

That  is  the  one  which  I  remember; 
How  sweetly  on  all  the  landscape  lay 

The  mellow  sunlight  of  September  1 
It  slept  in  the  boughs  of  the  hazy  wood. 

On  glimmering  stubble  and  stacks  of  grain ; 
And  there  at  the  farm-yard  bars  we  stood 

While  the  mare  and  her  colt  came  up  the  lane. 

The  bright  leaves  fell,  and  over  us  blew 

The  fairy  balloons  of  the  air-borne  thistle, 
As,  pricking  her  ears  at  the  call  she  knew, 

With  whinny  and  prance  at  voice  and  whbtle, 
Coquettish  and  coy,  she  came  with  her  foal : 

O,  well  I  remember, — his  neck  and  ears 
By  her  great  gray  side  shone  black  as  a  coal, 

And  his  legs  were  slender  and  trim  as  a  deer's ! 

With  hands  on  the  bars,  and  curly  head  bare, 

I  stood,  while  farm-boy  Fred,  who  was  taller, 
Reached  over  and  shook  at  the  proud  shy  mare^ 

A  handful  of  oats  in  my  hat,  to  call  her. 
Then  a  form  I  loved  came  close  behind, 

A  hand  I  loved  on  my  shoulder  lay. 
And  a  dear  voice  spoke,  —  so  gentle  and  kind, 

Ah,  would  I  could  hear  its  tones  to-day!  — 

'^  There  is  n't  a  handsomer  colt  in  town  1 

Just  look  at  that  beautiful  breast  and  shoulder ! 
His  color  will  change  to  a  chestnut  brown. 

To  match  your  curls,  as  he  grows  older. 
This  is  your  birthday  —  let  me  see!" 

The  hand  went  higher  and  stroked  my  head : 
^'I  '11  make  you  a  present — what  shall  it  be?" 

'^O  father!  give  me  the  colt!"  I  said. 

And  the  colt  was  mine  —  how  proud  was  I ! 

The  white  doves  croaked  on  the  low,  brown  gable. 
The  silken  swallows  went  skimming  by, 

Flying  in  and  out  of  the  sunlit  stable :  — 
So  well  I  recall  each  sight  and  sound 

That  filled  the  heart  of  the  happy  boy,  i 

And  left  one  day  in  my  memory  crowned 

Forever  with  color  and  light  and  joy. 

7.  T,  Trtmhridge, 
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THE  DOG  OF  MELROSE  AND  HIS  MISTRESS. 

PART  L 

THIS  stormy  New  Year's  day^  when  the  wind  sounds  like  the  distant 
crying  of  a  child,  and  I  can  see  no  living  thing  in  the  snowy  streets 
but  one  forlorn  and  friendless  little  dog  shivering  and  crouching  in  a  door- 
way, has  brought  to  my  mind  a  story  which  I  heard  long  ago,  about  the 
dog  of  Melrose. 

If  any  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  do  not  know  where  Melrose  is,  let  them 
get  the  map  of  Scotland  and  find  it  You  must  find  the  River  Tweed,  and 
then  look  along  it  till  you  can  put  your  finger  upon  the  town  of  Melrose. 
If  you  only  knew  how  beautiful  it  is  you  would  like  to  go  there  very  much  ; 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  to  see  in  Melrose  and  its  neighborhood.  There 
is  Abbotsford,  the  beautiful  place  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  lived,  and  Dry- 
burg  Abbey,  where  he  is  buried.  There  is  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  Scotland,  and  which  all  travellers  go  to  see. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  anything  about  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  read  his  <'  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  "  over  and  over 
again.  I  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  '^  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  by  heart,  and  his 
other  poems  also.  We  used  to  learn  our  ''  pieces  to  speak  "  out  of  Scotf  s 
poems,  and  some  of  us  think  now  that  we  have  never  read  poetry  we  liked 
better.  Then  Sir  Walter  wrote  the  Waverley  Novels,  which  I  wish  you 
all  were  learning  to  love  and  to  read  now,  instead  of  the  cheap  and 
silly  and  mischievous  things  which  are  published  so  often  in  these  days. 
We  did  not  have  as  many  books  to  read,  but  we  had  good  books.  Some 
day,  too,  I  hope  you  will  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  and  learn  what  a  brave 
and  noble  man  he  was. 

The  little  dog  of  this  story  was  to  be  seen  in  Melrose  when  I  was  there. 
He  was  a  wild-looking,  tawny  little  creature,  more  like  a  fox  than  a  dog, 
with  sharp  ears  and  a  curly  tail.  He  was  to  be  seen  running  about  with  a 
restless,  anxious  look,  as  if  searching  for  some  one ;  but  unlike  most  dogs 
he  would  not  go  near  anybody  or  let  anybody  come  near  him.  Where  he 
slept  at  night,  nobody  could  telL  The  kind  peasants  who  lived  in  the 
cottages  about  Melrose  would  put  out  food  for  him,  and  he  would  come 
and  get  it  at  night  when  no  one  saw^  but  he  could  not  be  tamed.  Even 
the  sheep  that  are  used  to  their  own  shepherds'  dogs  were  afraid  of  him 
as  of  a  wild  animal,  and  would  huddle  all  together  when  they  saw  him, 
though  he  was  a  little  fellow,  not  larger  than  a  small  terrier. 

Now  I  will  try  to  tell  his  history.  When  I  was  in  Melrose  it  was  late  in 
October.  In  April  of  that  same  year  a  gentleman  and  his  little  daughter 
came  to  visit  Melrose,  and  this  dog  belonged  to  them.  He  was  named 
Pincher,  but  they  called  him  Pinnie.  The  gentleman  was  named  Elmer 
and  his  little  girl  Alida.  Mr.  Elmer  was  a  widower  and  Alida  was  his 
only  child.    She  was  named  for  her  mother,  and  was  very  much  indulged. 
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• 
She  was  her  Other's  companion  everywhere.    He  used  to  take  a  caiTia.^e 
every  {feasant  day  and  drive  about  the  neighborhood  with  Alida.  by  liis 
side  and  Pinnie  in  her  lap.    Only  Pinnie  would  not  lie  still  very  often. 
He  preferred  to  stand  up  on  his  hind  legs  with  his  fore-paws  on  the  windo'vr- 
sill  and  bark  at  every  living  thing  he  saw.    And  if  the  carriage  was  an  open 
one,  as  it  usually  was,  he  always  teased  to  climb  up  on  the  box  by  tbe 
driver.    Alida  used  to  s^y  that  ht  Wanted  to  drive.    He  certainly  was 
quieter  when  he  could  ^ee  thfe  hofses.    But  every  now  and  then  he  Woald 
seem  to  miss  bis  Uttld  mlstrd^s,  sLhd  he  would  jump  doWn  into  the  carriage 
and  up  into  her  lap  and  try  to  lick  her  face,  and  then  he  would  cry  and 
Whine  to  be  put  back  upon  the  driver^s  ^eat. 

Wherever  they  went,  Mr.  Elmer  kn^W  all  ibotit  the  plices  and  used  to 
tell  little  Alida  the  strange  and  interesting  stories  which  he  had  read.  For 
there  is  hardly  a  spot  iii  all  that  beautiful  country  but  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  Written  its  story,  or  made  it  the  scene  of  his  writings.  Little  Alida 
could  repeat  a  great  deal  of  Scott's  poems,  and  used  to  say  them  very 
prettily  indeed ;  but  her  father  would  nevei*  let  her  "  show  off*'  to  strangers. 
Indeed,  he  kept  his  little  giri  to  himself;  and  so  no  one  in  the  inn  where 
they  stayed,  the  George  Ihn,  knew  anything  of  them  at  all,  though  many 
admired  the  stately  and  sad-looking  gentleman  and  the  pretty,  shy  little 
girl  who  kept  so  £ist  hold  of  his  hand. 

Soon  the  day  came  for  them  to  leave  Melrose.    They  went  to  the  railway 
station  together,  and  there  Mr.  Elmer  bought  first-class  tickets.    The  rail- 
roads in  England  are  not  like  ours.     Instead  .of  long  cars,  where  fifty  or 
sixty  people  sit  together,  they  have  small  carriages,  like  stage-coaches 
somewhat.    You  have  to  get  in  at  th^  side,  and  you  find  seats  for  six  or 
eight  people  only,  and  the  seats  face  each  other,  so  that  half  of  the  travellers 
have  to  ride  backwards.    When  you  get  in  the  doors  are  locked.    There 
are  three  and  often  four  classes  of  carriages.    The  first-class  ones  are  fitted 
up  very  comfortably  indeed,  with  soft  cushions  and  curUuns,  but  the  &re 
to  ride  in  them  is  much  more  than  in  the  others.    The  third  and  fourth 
classes  are  very  cheap,  but  they  are  very  uncomfortable,  and  often  very 
disagreeable  people  go  in  them.    Mr.  Elmer  was  rich,  aiid  so  he  took  first- 
class  tickets  for  himself  and  his  little  girl,  —  a  whole  one  for  himself  and  a 
half  one  for  Alida.    They  were  jiist  getting  in,  when  a  lady  who  was  in 
the  first-class  carriage  already  called  out,  *^  I  can't  have  that  dog  in  here. 
I  am  afraid  of  dogs."    Mr.  Elmer  tried  to  quiet  her,  and  even  Alida  forgot 
her  shyness  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  hold  Pinnie  in  her  lap  all  the 
way.    But  the  lady  would  not  be  pacified.    She  called  "  Guard,  guard ! " 
atid  the  guard  came.    He  is  like  Uie  conductor  on  our  railroads,  only  he 
has  more  authority  with  the  passengers.    The  lady  was  known  to  him  as 
a  lady  of  wealth  and  rank  who  lived  near  Melrose,  and  Mr.  Elmer  was  a 
stranger.    So  the  guard  said,  touching  his  hat,  '*  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the 
law  of  the  company  is  all  dogs  mu^t  go  in  the  dog-boxes  if  other  passengers 
objects."    He  woidd  have  taken  some  money  not  to  see  the  dog,  if  the 
lady  had  not  made  it  so  public ;  but  it  was  really  the  law  of  the  company 
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and  Mr.  Elmer  could  Dot  prevent  it  from  befaig;  enforced.    Bo  Alida  and 
he  went  to  see  poor  Plncher  shut  Tip. 

The  dc^-box  was  ft  narrow  box  with  grated  doors  at  each  end.  Pincher 
did  not  like  to  be  put  into  it,  and  he  Sqairmed  and  twisted  and  snapped  at  thfe 
gtiard,  who  got  angry  and  said  at  last,  "  Dog  roast  be  left,  sir,  train  ready  to 
Mart ! "  Then  Alida  pulled  off  her  iiftle  gteve  and  threw  It  Into  the  dog-box 
and  sidd,  "  Fetch  it,  Iconic  1 "     Pincher  was  after  it  like  a  flash,  and  just  aS 


he  turned  round  with  it  in  his  mouth  the  guard  slammed  to  the  door  and  shut 
him  in.  Then  Mr.  Elmer  and  Alida  had  to  hurry  back  to  get  their  seats, 
and  before  they  were  settled  In  them  the  train  was  moving  away. 

But  Pincher  had  no  Idea  of  being  left  there.  Me  acrateiied  and  whined 
first  at  one  door  and  then  at  the  other.  The  door  by  which  he  was  put 
in  was  tightly  dosed,  but  the  other  one  was  not  fastened,  —  it  had  beeil 
opened  to  take  out  another  dc^  when  the  train  stopped  at  Melrose ;  and 
Pincher  got  it  open  just  as  the  train  began  to  ta&rt.  Out  he  jumped,  and, 
running  back  to  the  George  Inn,  leaped  up  sbdrs  to  the  room*  where  Mr. 
Elmer  and  Alida  had  been  staying.    But  new  occupants  had  come  into 
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them.    There  was  a  cross,  sickly  gentleman,  and  a  mischievous  little  boy 
with  him.    And  when  Pincher  scratched  at  their  door  the  gentleman  opened 
it  and  struck  at  the  dog  with  his  cane,  and  the  boy  chased  poor  Pincher 
down  stairs  and  flung  stones  at  him,  one  of  which  hit  the  poor  dog  and 
sent  him  away  howling.    Then  I  think  he  must  have  wandered  abont  to 
all  the  spots  where  he  had  gone  with  his  little  mistress  in  her  walks.    Bat 
because  he  missed  them  so  much,  and  perhaps  because  he  was  harshly 
treated,  the  poor  little  fellow,  who  had  never  known  anything  but  kind 
ways  and  words  before  this,  now  grew  so  scared  and  lonely  that  he  would 
go  to  no  one,  but  prowled  about  just  as  he  was  doing  when  I  went  to 
Melrose. 

Now  we  must  go  back  to  Mr.  Elmer  and  Alida.  They  travelled  along^ 
very  fast  and  were  many  miles  from  Melrose  before  the  train  stopped. 
Then  Mr.  Elmer  was  just  getting  out  to  see  that  Pincher  was  safe,  bat 
the  guard  stopped  him  and  told  him  the  train  would  not  stay  but  a  minute, 
but  that  he  would  look  after  the  dog.  Presently  he  came  back  after  the 
train  had  started  and  said  the  dog  was  all  right  and  was  fast  asleep.  The 
guards  do  not  come  through  the  English  cars  as  our  conductors  do,  bat 
climb  along  on  the  outside,  by  a  little  ledge,  or  step.  It  looks  dangeroas, 
but  they  are  used  to  it 

So  they  passed  several  stations  £uther,  but  at  one  of  them  Alida  saw  a 
little  dog  running  about  the  platform  which  she  thought  was  Pincher.  She 
called  to  him,  but  there  was  so  much  noise  of  passengers  and  other  trains 
that  her  little  voice  was  quite  drowned.  Then  her  father  laughed  at  her 
and  said  Pincher  was  all  safe,  and  that  she  would  find  him  at  Carlisle, 
where  they  were  to  stop.  Of  course  when  they  got  to  Carlisle  Pincher 
was  missing.  The  guard  said  the  key  of  the  dog-box  had  not  been  oat 
of  his  pocket  Then  he  said  he  believed  the  box  had  been  opened,  bat 
he  could  not  say  at  what  station.  And  finally,  when  he  fSund  that  Mr. 
Elmer  was  really  angry,  he  said  that  at  any  station  the  dog  would  be  taken 
and  kept,  and  advertised  for  a  week,  so  tiiat  he  could  be  claimed.  This 
was  not  true,  but  it  consoled  poor  Alida  a  little.  So  her  father  took  her 
to  the  hotel  in  Carlisle,  which  is  close  by  the  railroad,  and  then  he  said 
he  would  go  back  as  far  as  the  station  where  Alida  thought  she  saw  Pincher, 
and  look  for  him.  He  left  his  little  girl  in  the  landlady's  care,  and  took 
the  night  train  back  for  Peebles,  where  he  would  stop  and  look  for  the  dog 
and  return  to  Carlisle  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  seemed  very  long  to  Alida.  She  waited  and  waited  and 
her  father  did  not  come.  The  fact  was  he  had  telegraphed  along  the  line, 
and  had  heard  of  a  stray  dog  found  at  another  station,  and  had  gone  back 
there,  but  Alida  did  not  know  that,  and  just  as  it  was  growing  dusk  she 
went  down  to  the  passengers'  waiting-room  to  see  if  her  father  had  come. 
Then  she  peeped  out  into  the  station,  and  presently  the  train  arrived 
and  the  passengers  began  to  get  out  Alida  thought  she  saw  her  father 
and  ran  after  him,  but  before  she  got  to  him  he  stepped  into  another  car- 
riage.   She  went  up  to  it  and  began  to  call,  '<  Papa,  papa  { "  but  she  could 
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not  make  him  hear.  Then  she  stepped  back  and  waited  for  him  to  get  out. 
She  thought,  poor  little  child,  that  he  must  be  in  there  with  Pincher.  And 
she  felt  ready  to  cry  a  little,  she  was  so  afraid  that  the  train  would  get  away 
with  them.  Presently  the  gentleman  looked  out  of  the  window  once  more, 
and  then  she  saw  that  it  was  not  her  fether  at  all.  Then  she  broke  down 
entirely  and  began  to  cry  in  good  earnest 

A  tall  showy  woman  turned  round,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  Alida's  sobs, 
and  stopped  to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  not  at  once  that  Alida 
was  able  to  tell  her  story.  There  was  time  for  the  woman  to  read  the 
name  upon  the  corner  of  the  litde  handkerchief  Alida  was  holding  to  her 
eyes.  At  last,  however,  the  child  sobbed  out,  "  I  thought  —  that — it  —  was 
—  papa  in  that  carriage  —  and  it  wasn't"  So  the  woman  looked  at  the 
genUeman  who  was  still  staring  out  of  the  window,  and  got  an  idea  of  what 
^papa"  might  be  like.  She  went  on  asking  a  few  more  artful  questions, 
and  presently,  she  said,  *•  My  dear  child,  I  was  just  going  to  the  hotel  to 
ask  after  you.  Mr.  Elmer,  your  papa,  has  gone  on  to  Liverpool ;  he  heard 
that  a  man  who  had  stolen  your  littie  dog  had  taken  him  there.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  he  went  right  on  ;  but  he  asked  me,  as  a  friend 
whom  he  used  to  know  very  well  before  you  were  bom,  to  stop  and  bring 
you  on  with  me.    My  name  is  Henriques,  —  Madame  Henriques." 

<<  But,''  said  Alida,  ^  my  bag  and  my  things  are  all  at  the  hotel,  and  papa's 
too." 

"  We  '11  leave  papa's  things,"  said  the  clever  woman.  "  He  will  telegraph 
for  them ;  but  you  will  want  your  littie  travelling-bag.  Here,  Nancy  ! "  she 
said,  calling  to  another  woman  who  was  waiting  near.  '^  Nancy  is  my  maid, 
my  dear,"  and  a  glance  passed  between  the  two,  showing  that  each  under- 
stood the  part  she  was  playing.  *•  Nancy,  will  you  kindly  get  this  littie 
miss's  bag  and  things  and  pay  her  bill  ?  Give  Nancy  your  littie  purse, 
dear,"  she  added. 

"  But  must  n't  I  go  with  her  and  show  her,  and  speak  to  the  landlady 
before  I  go,  and  give  the  chambermaid  her  shilling  ?  "  said  Alida. 

"  No,  my  pet,"  said  Madame  Henriques.  «  We  have  not  time  for  that 
Nancy  will  go  a  great  deal  quicker  than  you  can,  and  if  she  is  left  no  matter, 
she  can  come  in  the  next  train ;  but  Mr.  Elmer  and  Pincher  will  never 
forgive  me  if  I  do  not  bring  you  with  me."  So  Alida  held  out  her  littie 
porteinonnaie  to  the  woman,  who  took  it  and  hurried  away,  as  if  to  go  into 
the  hotel,  while  Madame  Henriques  lifted  Alida  into  a  carriage  of  the  train 
and  got  in  with  her.     In  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  off. 

Now,  as  you  have  guessed  by  this  time,  this  story  was  all  a  falsehood. 
Madame  Henriques  was  a  woman  who  trained  children  to  dance  in  the 
theatres.  She  was  going  with  a  number  of  them  to  America,  and,  seeing 
this  pretty  and  graceful  littie  girl,  she  thought  she  could  make  use  of  her. 
She  supposed  that  Alida  was  an  English  girl,  and  that  if  she  could  get  her 
safely  out  of  the  country  it  would  be  very  hard  for  her  friends  to  trace  her. 
In  truth,  Alida  was  bom  in  America,  but  when  she  was  a  wee  baby  ^e 
crossed  the  ocean  and  went  to  Pau  in  France,  where  her  mother  died,  and 
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she  had  always  lived  in  Europe.  It  may  seem  atinnge  that  Mr.  Elmer 
had  no  waiting-maid  for  his  little  daughter.  But  he  had  discharged  the 
one  whom  he  brought  from  France  with  him  at  Edinburgh,  becanae  she 
wanted  to  return  home,  and  as  he  was  going  to  sail  for  America  almost 
immediately  he  did  not  like  to  engage  a  new  one  till  he  arrived  in  New  York. 

For  some  time  Madame  Henriques  entertained  Alida  very  pleasantly. 
She  put  a  great  many  questions  to  her,  and  found  out  that  she 
qould  speak  French  and  dance  and  recite  poetry^  and  she  made  «q>  her 
mind  not  to  lose  hen  She  intended  tp  train  her  for  the  theatre.  So  at 
last,  as  the  little  girl  gcew  sleepy  and  hungry,  she  gave  her  some  supper 
from  a  basket  she  had  with  her,  and  then  took  Alida  into  her  own  lap, 
^d  got  her  to  sleep  very  ge;itly.  She  couW  be  very  kind  to  a  child,  if  she 
chose.    The  trouble  was,  she  did  not  always  choose. 

It  was  morning  when  they  got  to  Liverpool.  Madame  Henriques  called 
s^  carriage  and  put  Alida  into  it  with  herself.  She  told  the  man  to  drive 
to  some  place,  the  name  of  which  Alida  could  not  remember,  and  away 
they  went  Alida  only  remember3  that  it  was  in  a  miserable-looking  neigh- 
borhood and  a  tumble-down  house,  and  that  Madame  Henriques  went  away 
and  she  did  not  see  her  again  for  a  long  time.  SJbe  was  left  alone  in  a 
room  till  she  grew  very  tired  and  fell  asleep  on  a  sofa.  When  she  woke 
a  man  and  woman  were  looking  at  her.  She  asked  for  her  father,  and 
then  where  Madame  Henriques  was ;  but  these  people  said  they  knew  noth- 
ipg  of  either ;  Mn^  Thompson  was  to  bring  a  little  girl  from  the  country 
to  be  taught  to  be  a  fairy,  and  they  supposed  she  must  be  the  one.  Then 
she  told  her  story.  They  exchanged  looks,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was 
best  to  get  Alida  out  of  the  way  as,  soon  as  possible.  So  the  man  went 
0%  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  woman  told  Alida  that  if  she  wanted 
to  see  her  £ather  ^gain  she  must  be  v^ry  good  and  do  what  she  was  told. 
Then  the  man  returned  and  said  that  Mr.  Elmer  had'  been  obliged  to  sail 
for  America  that  morning,  but  that  he  had  left  word  for  his  little  girl  to 
be  brought  after  him.  Poor  little  Alida !  nobody  had  ever  spoken  anything 
but  truth  to  her,  and  she  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  lie. 
So  she  tried  to  be  as  cheerful  as  she  could,  and  to  give  no  trouble,  though 
things  were  very  strange  to  her. 

Where  was  Mr.  Elmer  all  this  time  ?    He  was  detained  at ,  and  was 

taken  to  see  first  one  lost  dog  aad  then  another,  but  of  course  no  Pincher. 
He  had  to  give  up  at  last  and  ts^e  the  night  train  for  Carlisle,  and  when 
he  reached  it  almost  everybody  in  the  house  was  asleep.  He  did  not  like 
to  disturb  Alida  that  night  with  the  sad  news  that  Pincher  was  lost,  so 
he  went  to  his  own  bedroom. 

The  next  morning  his  terror  and  grief  at  finding  no  little  daughter  to 
greet  him  cannot  be  described.  The  chambermaid  had  left  her  in  her 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  been  ceiled  away  to  attend  to  some  new 
arrivals.  A  policeman  had  seen  a  little  ^x\  on  the  platform  watching  for 
9ome  one,  but  had  not  noticed  where  she  went  Carlisle  is  a  place  where 
several  railroad  lL|ie9  n>eet    Mr.  Elmer  could  only  conclude  that  she  had 
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been  enticed  away  by  somebody.  He  offered  a  large  reward  and  consulted 
with  the  police.  Many  days  were  spent  in  waiting  at  Carlisle  for  news^ 
but  none  came.  Then  l^e  was  2^1viae4  to  gp  to.  {x)ndoq.  Any*  one  stealing 
a  child  would  be  most  likely  to  seek  at  once  a  large  city.  So  he  went  to 
London,  and  there  spent  some  months.  He  heard  of  many  lost  children, 
and  helped  to  restore  some  of  them  to  their  homes,  but  his  own  little 
daughter  he  could  not  find.  Then  some  information  he  received  sent  him 
to  Paris,  but  after  staying  there  some  time,  he  was  just  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  the  object  of  his  sesgrch.  So  he  went  back  to  England  in  the  winter ; 
and  the  thought  came  to  him  that  Alida,  missing  him  in  the  train,  might 
have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  go  back  to  Melrose.  She  had  wanted,  he 
remembered,  to  go  back  with  him,  and  had  said  playfully,  as  he  bade  her 
good  by,  *'  Papa,  if  you  don't  come  at  five  o'clock  I  shall  go  right  back  to 
Melrose.    Pincher  would  run  right  home  there  if  he  got  lost,  I  'm  sure.'' 

So  he  went  to  Melrose  and  to  the  George  Inn.  But  nobody  had  seen 
his  little  girl.  He  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  place ;  aU  hope  seemed  to 
be  gone.  He  could  not  bear  to  sit  in  the  rooms  where  they  had  been 
together,  and  yet  he  felt  at  night  that  he  must  come  home  to  them.  He 
went  out  every  day  to  walk  about  the  spots  where  they  had  gone  together, 
thinking  of  his  little  daughter  till  his  heart  was  almost  broken. 

One  day — a  cold,  gray  day  in  December  —  he  was  out  upon  the  hills. 
He  had  just  come  to  that  spot  on  the  road  from.  Abbotsford  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  alwajrs  used  to  stop  his  horses  to  look  upon  the  beautiful 
view.  When  Sir  Walter's  body  was  being  taken  to  his  burial-place  at 
Drybnrg  Abbey,  the  horses  which  drew  the  hearse,  and  which  were  his 
own  fiivorite  pair,  halted  at  this  very  spot  and  for  several  minutes  would 
not  go  on  past  the  place  their  dead  master  loved  so  welL 

Mr.  Elmer  was  standing  there  thinking  how  Alida's  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears  when  he  told  her  this  story,  when  he  saw  creeping  down  the  hillside 
a  shivering,  starved-looking  dog.  The  dog  watched  him  timidly,  and  crept 
nearer.  A  strange  feeling  came  over  Mr.  Elmer,  and  all  at  once  he  cried, 
^  Pincher  ?  Pinnie  ?  "  The  words  were  not  out  of  his  lips  before  the  dog 
gave  a  wild  bound  and  then  flew  right  to  him,  and  in  a  moment  was  scram- 
bling lip  into  his  arms  crying  and  trying  to  kiss  him  as  dogs  do. 

Mr.  Elmer  could  only  sit  down  by  the  roadside  and  just  fondle  and  caress 
Pincher,  for  Pincher  it  was.  An  old  shepherd  who  was  coming  along  the 
road  stopped  and  looked  at  them  with  amusement  Then  touching  his 
cap  respectfully,  he  said, ''  Eh,  sir,  but  yon  's  a  strange  sight  to  see.  It  is 
now  sax  months  and  mair  we  have  all  of  us  kenned  the  bit  doggie,  but 
ne'er  has  it  been  known  to  come  near  human  creature.  We  just  ca-aed  it 
the  wee  wild  tyke,  and  put  out  for  it  the  bit  scraps  to  eat,  but  never  to 
laddie  or  lassie  would  it  come  to  the  call.  Aiblen's,  sir,  the  dog  kens  you, 
and  you  ken  the  dog." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that,  and  no  mistaking  Mr.  Elmer's  joy  at 
finding  Pincher.    Something  told  him  he  would  yet  find  Alida  too. 

Walter  Mitchell. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  OATHS. 

"npO  swear  is  neither  brave,  polite,  nor  wise,"  says  Cowper;  and  it  Is 
J-  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  have  taken 
up  or  fallen  into  so  bad  a  habit.  But  if  they  are  fond  of  reading,  —  as  of 
course  they  are,  —  and  if  they  read  plays  and  novels,  especially  those  of 
our  older  and  classic  writers,  they  will  frequently  meet  with  pro&ne  oaths  ; 
for  fictitious  literature,  it  must  be  remembered,  for  the  most  part  represents 
men  and  manners  as  they  actually  are,  rather  than  as  they  should  be.  Now, 
as  many  of  these  oaths  are  obsolete,  antiquated,  or  singular,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  some  explanation  of  their  origin  and  meaning. 

One  of  the  most  common  is  Zounds,  This  is  a  curtailment  and  corrup- 
tion of  His  woundsy  or  God^s  wounds j  that  b,  the  wounds  received  by 
Christ  —  regarded  as  God  the  Son,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity — from 
the  soldier  who  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear  after  he  had  expired  upon 
the  cross.  (John  xix.  34.)  Sir  John  Perrot,  a  reputed  son  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  swore  by  God's  wounds,  a  phrase 
which,  in  its  softened  form  of  Zounds,  was  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  became  her  favorite  form  of  asseveration.  Oons,  Tony  Lumpkin's  usual 
interjection,  —  in  Goldsmith's  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  —  is  only  a 
variation  of  the  same  oath,  the  word  wounds  being  pronounced  in  former 
times  as  now,  both  wowndz  and  woondz,  ^Sdeath  and  ^Sblood  are  in  like 
manner,  contractions  of  His  death  and  His  blood  or  of  God'*s  death  and 
God^s  blood.  The  latter  phrase  is  sometimes  disguised  as  Odsplut,  and  in 
this  form  it  occurs  in  the  ^  Melodies  "  of  that  world-renowned  Bostonian, 
Mother  Goose,  who,  like  Shakespeare,  ''was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time."  Our  readers,  both  old  and  young,  will  recall  the  exclamation  made 
by  head  constable  Gridiron  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
by  those  disorderly  fellows,  Pot,  Ladle,  Spit,  and  Pudding-stick,  on  the 
£eimous  occasion  when 

"The  Mm  came  in  with  the  saddle." 

The  obscure  oath  of  Odd  splutter  her  nails  signifies  God*s  blood  and  ih^ 
nails  which  fastened  him  to  the  cross.  Similarly  Zooks  or  Adzooks  means 
God^s  hooks,  that  is,  the  hooks  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Odsbodikins — an  oath  which  Scott  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  readers  of  Kenilworth  will  remember  —  is  of  like 
signification,  a  bodkin  being  a  sort  of  sharp-pointed  nail ;  or  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  may  be  a  diminutive  of  body.  In  Dickens — as.  What  the  Dick^ 
ens  did  he  want? — we  have  a  diminutive  of  Devil  (vulgarly  pronounced 
div'l),  the  process  of  corruption  being  Devilkins,  Divilkins,  Dilkins  or 
Divkins,  Dickins  or  Dickens,  The  name  of  the  great  novelist,  it  is  worth 
remarking,  had  no  such  unworthy  origin,  but  is  of  entirely  different  deriva- 
tion and  signification.  Many  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  pronounced  by  the  English  as  if  spelt  Mair'ry,  and  not  as 
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in  this  country,  Ma'ry,  La  (pronounced  law)  and  Lauk  are  vicious  pronun- 
ciations of  Ufrd,  **  Lauk  a  mercy  on  me  ! "  the  ejaculation  of  the  old 
woman  so  rudely  treated  by  a  pedler  of  the  name  of  Stout,  is  simply 
^  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  1 "  The  familiar  exclamation,  "  O  dear  me  /  "  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  words  O  Dio  mio^  that  is,  O  my 
God !  The  vulgar  addition  of  sug  —  O  dear  me,  suz  1  —  is  a  slovenly  altera- 
tion of  the  word  sirs.  Egad  is  a  euphemism  for  one  of  the  most  common 
and  blasphemous  forms  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain. 

And  this  leads  us,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  seventh 
commandment  is,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 
Do  not  forget  it,  boys. 


THE   BROOK. 

'^/^  I  AM  tired  1"  said  the  brook,  complaining, 
^^     "I  fain  would  stop  a  little  while  to  rest; 

The  clouds  would  weary  were  they  always  raining. 
The  bird,  if  she  forever  built  her  nest  1 

"The  stars  withdraw  from  heaven  and  cease  their  shining. 

The  sun  himself  drops  down  into  the  west 
I  fain  would  stop,"  the  brook  kept  on  repining, 

''And  catch  my  breath,  and  be  an  instant  blessed. 

"All  day  a  voice  calls,  'Follow,  dearest,  follow,' 

And  toiling  on,  I  seek  to  reach  the  goal. 
Nor  pause  to  list  to  yonder  happy  swallow. 

Telling  in  song  the  secret  of  his  souL" 

"  O  foolish  brook  ! "  the  wind  blew,  in  replying, 

"Am  I  not  always  with  you  on  the  wing? 
Cease  your  fond  mourning,  cease  your  weary  sighing. 

And  thank  your  stars  for  such  companioning ! " 

The  sun  came  up  across  the  silver  dawning, 

And  hung  a  golden  flame  against  the  sky; 
He  dallied  not  to  drink  the  dews  of  morning. 

And  when  the  night  fell ;  /o  /  the  brook  was  dry  / 

At  rest !  at  rest !  no  more  of  toil  unceasing ; 

No  watering  of  the  roots  of  shrub  or  tree ; 

No  hoarding  from  the  rain,  nor  still  increasing. 

To  lose  itself,  at  last,  within  the  sea  I 

Mary  M  PrescotL 
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PRAIRIE-CHICKENS. 


ONE  of  my  chief  amnsements  when  I  lived  on  %  &nn  in  Illinois  was 
trapping  prairie-chickens.  I  call  it  an  amusement,  because  we  all  con- 
sidered it  great  sport ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  grew  something 
lilee  a  business.  Sometimes  I  had  thirty  or  fbr^  traps  set  at  once,  and  when 
the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  and  the  poor  birds  were  hard  pressed 
with  hunger,  I  was  kept  quite  busy  from  morning  till  night  Those  which 
we  did  not  need  to  use  at  home  1  sold  to  the  traders,  and  as  1  sometimes 
caught  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  dozen  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  1  was  able  to  keep  myself  well  supplied  with  pocket-money. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  railroads,  and  the  traders  took  the  game 
in  wagons  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  St  Louis.  From  there  it  was  sent 
to  Pittsburg  by  steamboat,  and  thence  to  the  Eastern  cities  in  wagons. 
Of  course  there  was  great  danger  of  losing  the  whole  if  a  few  warm  days 
should  occur,  but  if  a  shipment  came  through  in  good  condition  the  profits 
were  very  large,  for  the  birds  could  be  readily  sold  for  four  or  five  dollars 
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a  brace.  ^  There  have  been  great  changes  in  facilities  of  transportation 
since  then,  and  prairie-chickens  are  now  as  cheap  and  almost  as  plenty  as 
common  poultry  in  the  Eastern  cities  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  birds  are  called  by  naturalists  Tetrao  cupido  in  Latin,  and  Pinnated 
Grouse  in  English.  In  the  Eastern  markets  they  are  usually  called 
"  grouse,"  but  the  local  name  in  the  Prairie  States  where  they  are  found 
is  "  prairie-chickens  "  or  ^  prairie-hens."  In  color,  form,  and  habits  they 
closely  resemble  their  little  cousins,  the  quails,  but  are  much  larger,  —  a 
full-grown  male  sometimes  weighing  nearly  four  pounds.  Unlike  all  the 
other  species  of  American  grouse,  they  are  never  found  in  woods  or  under- 
brush, but  live  exclusively  on  the  open  prairie.  When  other  food  is  diffi- 
cult of  access,  they  sometimes  resort  to  the  top  branches  of  trees  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  forest  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  leaf-buds. 

In  the  summer  they  live  singly  or  in  pairs,  in  the  faXL  and  winter  in  large 
flocks,  which  often  number  one  thousand  or  more.  At  the  breeding  season 
they  separate,  and  are  found  thinly  dispersed  over  the  prairies,  preferring 
the  low  lands  and  ravines,  where  they  can  best  find  shelter  and  concealment 
in  the  .rank  grass  and  under  isolated  bushes.  The  young  broods  range  in 
separate  coveys  until  the  end  of  September,  about,  which  time  they  begin 
to  unite  into  flocks.  Then*  favorite  feeding-grounds  are  the  stubble-fields 
in  the  £dl,  and  the  cornfields  in  the  winter,  in  which  they  make  enormous 
depredations  if  the  corn  is  left  standing,  as  it  often  is,  until  late  in  Decem- 
ber. When  the  ground  b  bare  of  snow,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  they 
are  very  fond  of  closely  cropped  pastures,  to  which  they  resort  at  regular 
hours  every  day,  to  feed  on  the  tender  blades  of  grass. 

When  mating  the  males  fight  as  fiercely  as  game-cocks.  I  have  watched 
them  many  a  time  within  a  few  yards  from  behind  a  fence,  much  amused 
by  their  grotesque  movements  and  their  cackling,  which  sounds  exactly 
like  hysterical  laughter. 

Their  nests  are  made  of  leaves  and  grass  on  the  bare  ground,  often  with 
no  shelter  or  concealment  whatever  excepting  the  dead  grass  of  the  prairie ; 
but  usually  they  are  placed  under  a  solitary  bush  or  clump  of  dwarf  willows. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  April  or  May,  and  are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number, 
about  one  third  the  size  of  a  common  hen's  tggy  of  a  dusky  white  color, 
with  reddish-brown  spots.  The  hen  sits  eighteen  days.  The  young  chicks 
run  with  great  activity  the  moment  they  are  out  of  the  shell,  like  young 
quails.  If  surprised,  they  scatter  in  adl  directions  and  hide  among  the 
weeds  and  grass.  They  are  so  nearly  of  the  color  of  the  dead  leaves  and 
grass,  and  lie  so  close,  taking  advantage  of  any  slight  shelter  or  depression 
in  the  ground,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them.  I  have  sometimes 
searched  for  a  large  brood  for  hours  without  finding  more  than  two  or  three ; 
and  frequently  have  discovered  one  only  by  treading  directly  upon  it,  hear- 
ing a  faint  squeak,  and  feeling  it  writhe  under  my  foot.  I  made  many 
attempts  to  domesticate  them,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  They  will 
thrive  as  well  as  common  barn-door  fowls  in  a  cage  or  coop,  but  their  wild 
instincts  are  never  subdued^  and  if  set  at  liberty  when  full  grown,  afier 
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having  been  kept  in  confinement  from  the  time  they  are  hatched,  they  fly 
without  an  instant's  hesitation  to  the  open  prairie. 

Their  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  resembling  very  much  that  of  the  com- 
mon quaiL  They  rise  heavily  from  the  ground  and  fly  in  a  direct  line,  usoallj 
down  the  wind,  if  surprised  or  alarmed.  In  their  ordinary  flight  their  wings 
vibrate  rapidly  a  second  or  two,  and  are  then  held  expanded  and  motionless 
until  the  impetus  is  exhausted,  when  the  motion  is  repeated. 

Early  in  the  morning  during  the  spring,  in  still  weather,  you  will  hear 
a  very  peculiar  noise  proceeding  from  every  part  of  the  prairie.  It  is  a  dull, 
booming  sound,  uttered  three  times  in  rapid  succession,  each  note  sharply 
accented,  and  the  last  equal  in  length  to  the  other  two.  It  is  utterly  unlike 
any  other  sound  that  I  have  ever  heard,  excepting  the  note  of  the  night- 
hawk,  to  which  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance.  The  sound  is  very  puzzling 
to  strangers  who  chance  to  take  an  early  ride  across  the  prairie  and  hear 
it  for  the  first  time ;  and  they  are  usually  very  incredulous  when  told  that 
it  is  the  *'  buzzing,"  as  the  country  people  call  it,  of  the  prairie-chickens. 
It  is  the  love  note  of  the  male  bird,  and  is  produced  by  an  organ  as  singular 
as  the  sound  itself.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a  flat  plume  of  straight 
black'  feathers  about  four  inches  long,  fixed  to  the  skin  half  an  inch  from 
the  head,  and  lying  close  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Under  these  plumes 
are  patches  of  naked  yellow  skin,  which  the  bird  has  the  power  of  inflating 
with  air.  When  inflated,  they  look  precisely  like  two  halves  of  a  Sicily 
orange,  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neck.  The  bird  then  lowers  his 
head,  trails  and  stiffens  his  wings  like  a  turkey-gobbler,  erects  his  tail  and 
the  plumes  upon  his  neck,  and  utters  his  peculiar  notes  by  forcing  the  air 
through  the  nostrils.  The  sound  is  not  loud,  but  very  distinct,  and  can 
sometimes  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

From  the  crested  appearance  produced  by  the  erection  of  these  plumes 
the  birds  take  the  name  of  Pinnated  Grouse.  At  a  distance,  with  their  crests 
and  tails  erected,  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  rabbits,  and  the  resem- 
blance is  certainly  very  striking. 

Prairie-chickens  afford  the  best  sport  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  young  broods  with  their  parent  birds  frequent  the  stubble- 
fields  and  meadows,  which  by  this  time  are  overgrown  with  an  after-growth 
of  weeds  and  grass  sufficient  to  give  them  a  good  cover.  They  lie  so  close 
that  your  pointer  will  sometimes  seize  one  in  his  jaws  if  he  is  young  and 
impetuous.  You  walk  up  within  a  few  feet  before  your  bird  will  fly.  He 
rises  with  a  vigorous  burst  that  almost  startles  you  unless  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  his  ways,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low,  rapid  cackle.  When 
he  reaches  the  level  of  your  eye,  at  which  time  he  will  be  about  thirty  yards 
distant,  is  the  moment  to  shoot.  The  birds  usually  do  not  fly  until  they  are 
disturbed  one  by  one,  and  you  can  often  secure  the  whole  covey.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  cover  aflbrded  by  the  grass  and  stubble  fields  dis- 
appears, they  become  more  shy  ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  and  by  accident 
that  you  can  get  within  range  with  a  shot-gun. 

By  this  time  they  have  assembled  in  large  flocks,  and  spend  the  night 
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and  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  open  prairie.  From  daybreak  until  nine 
o'clock  they  come  in  from  their  roosting-places  in  scattering  parties  of  diree 
or  four  to  several  hundred.  By  nine  o'clock  the  earliest  arrivals  begin 
to  return,  and  at  noon  the  fields  are  deserted.  About  four  o'clock  they 
come  in  again,  and  a  few  stragglers  remain  until  the  last  of  the  lingering 
twilight 

During  the  whole  time  they  are  on  their  feeding-grounds  a  large  detach- 
ment is  always  perched  upon  the  fences  and  trees  near  by,  stretching  their 
necks  and  anxiously  reconnoitring  in  all  directions.  If  an  intruder  ap- 
proaches too  near,  the  sentinels  take  flight,  and  are  followed  at  once  by 
the  whole  flock.  They  can  be  easily  shot  with  a  rifle,  however,  by  creeping 
cautiously  towards  them,  stooping  so  as  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  fence.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  a  Western  sportsman  to  hit  them 
only  in  the  head  or  neck.  It  is  very  much  like  shooting  at  the  neck  of 
a  bottle,  but  as  the  bird  holds  his  head  and  neck  erect  and  motionless, 
presenting  a  well-defined  and  steady  mark,  a  good  marksman  will  succeed 
about  once  in  three  times,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards. 

The  traps  for  catching  them  are  of  various  kinds.  A  very  successful  one 
is  a  large  coop  with  a  trap-door  on  the  top,  over  which  is  suspended  an 
ear  of  com  for  bait  The  trap-door  is  held  closed  by  a  spring,  which  yields 
to  the  weight  of  the  bird  when  he  steps  upon  it,  and  lets  him  drop  through 
the  opening  into  the  trap.  Sometimes,  when  the  birds  are  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  the  top  of  the  trap  will  be  crowded  with  them,  all  struggling  to 
get  at  the  bait,  and  the  trap  will  be  filled  quite  fiill  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Another  kind  in  universal  use  is  made  of  slats  laid  up  like  a  log-house, 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  flat  pyramid,  the  whole  bound  tightly  together  by  a 
strong  elastic  stick  laid  over  the  top,  and  its  ends  bent  down  and  fastened 
to  the  two  bottom  slats  with  cords  or  leather  straps.  It  is  set  with  a 
common  "figure-four"  trigger,  and  is  a  very  sure  trap,  but  catches  only 
one,  or  sometimes  two  at  a  time. 

Immense  niunbers  of  them  are  taken  throughout  the  Prairie  States  from 
November  until  the  first  or  the  middle  of  February,  after  which  time  until 
August  they  are  protected  by  law  in  nearly  all  the  States.  A  great  many 
are  sent  to  the  Eastern  cities,  but  a  still  larger  number  are  consumed  in 
Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  exten- 
sive and  populous  region  where  they  are  taken.  As  their  sale  depends 
very  greatly  upon  the  condition  in  which  they  are  brought  to  market,  it  is 
a  great  object  to  de&ce  their  plumage  as  little  as  possible.  The  most 
approved  method  of  killing  them  when  taken  from  the  trap  is  to  strike  them 
a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  close  to  the  beak  with  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  wood  shaped  like  a  common  flat  ruler.  They  are  then  allowed  to  freeze, 
packed  carefully  in  barrels,  and  sent  eastward  by  express  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  knew  a  firm  in  a  small  town  in  Iowa  some  six  years  since  that  bought 
one  thousand  dollars'  worth  each  day  for  ten  successive  days  during  a  very 
cold  ''  snap."    Sometimes  after  a  night  of  very  severe  cold  the  farmers 
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drive  with  their  sleds  to  their  roostingoplaces  oa  the  prairie  and  find  the 
poor  birds  scattered  upon  the  snow  frozen  to  death  by  hundreds.  TJbey 
bring  them  in  to  the  traders  piled  ap  like  loads  of  com,  — no  questioins 
asked,  and  they  are  packed  and^shipped  away  like  the  rest 

It  is  the  general  impression  (which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  correct) 
the  prairie-chickens  increase  up  to  a  certain  limit  as  the  country  is 
In  a  tract  of  country  but  thinly  settled,  or  totally  without  inhabitants, 
severe  winter  sometimes  leaves  so  few  survivors  that  several  seasons 
required  to  reproduce  their  average  numbers.  The  food  supplied  by  the 
settlements  seems  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  destruction  which  as 
continually  going  on.  The  settlement  of  the  country  also  drives  out  the 
prairie-wolves,  whose  depredations  upon  the  eggs  and  the  young  broods 
probably  destroy  a  far  greater  number  than  their  human  enemies. 

The  pinnated  grouse  is  now  found  only  in  the  prairie  country  west  of  the  * 
Wabash  River ;  but  it  was  once  abundant  on  the  Pickaway  Plains,  on  tiis 
Sciota  River  in  Ohio ;  in  several  localities  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  ; 
on  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Mt.  Desert  Island. 

It  had  been  well  known  to  the  sportsmen  of  New  York  ever  since  the 

settlement  of  the  country,  and  from  quite  an  early  date  had  been  jMrotected 

by  a  statute  of  the  State.    An  amusing  story  is  told  about  the  introduction 

of  the  bill  in  the  State  Legislature.    The  bird  was  formerly  called  by  the 

Long-Islanders  the  '^  heath-hen."   The  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  mistaking  the 

words,  read  the  heading  of  the  bill,  '^  A  Bill  for  the  Preservation  <^  the 

Heathen  on  Long  Island  " ;  and  pronounced  the  words  in  the  same  waj 

wherever  they  occurred  in  the  body  of  the  bilL    As  soon  as  he  had  finished 

reading,  a  farmer  from  one  of  the  frontier  counties  sprang  to  his  feet  and 

warmly  opposed  its  passage.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks  it  appeared 

that  he  supposed  the  *'  heathen  "  mentioned  to  be  Indians^  towards  whom 

he  entertained  sentiments  sunllar  to  those  of  the  present  settlers  on  ti»e 

Western  plains. 

Professor  F.  M»  Gray* 


A    HORRIBLE   NAME. 

GOLDEN-HAIRED  Lew,  the  gay  little  soul, 
Five  years  old  and  a  month  to  boot, — 
The  plumpest,  roundest,  rosiest  roll 
That  ever  rejoiced  in  his  first  **  boy's  suit,"  — 

Much  to  his  mamma's  concern  and  wonder. 
Came  to  her  choking  with  sobs  last  week, 

Great  bright  drops,  like  the  rain  after  thunder, 
Washing  the  rose  in  his  dimpled  cheek. 
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"  Mamma  I "  (a  sob,  while  the  hx  little  6nger 
Played  with  her  delicate  lace  without  blame,) 

"Brother  Leander"  ^nk  cheeks  growing  pinker) 
"  Mas  'boosed  me  aitd  called  me  a  horrible  name ! ' 

"What  was  it,  love?"  and  the  sunshiny  head 
Lay  like  a  flower  in  mamma's  embrace. 

"  Tell  me  the  horrible  word  that  he  said, 
And  naugh^  Leander  shall  sufier  disgrace." 


"Boo-hoot  we  were  playing  this  aflemoon, 
Out  in  the  pastnre  that 's  close  to  the  wood,"  — 

(Uke  a  Cupid  in  jacket  and  pantaloon, 
The  fat  little  fellow  on  tiptoe  stood,) — 

"When  Leander  got  inad,"  —  tears  enough  for  a  river,— 
"And  as  true  —  as  true  as  my  name  is  Lew  MelUbm,"  — 

Mouth  drawn,  and  the  plump  little  &ce  all  a  quiver,  — 
"He  called  me — be  called  me  —  the  Living  SkeletonI" 

Eluaur  C.  Doittully. 
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A    CAT*S    GRATITUDE. 

AS  TOLD  BY  MASTER  FRANK  DASKETT.' 

OWy  Aunt  Fanny  I  You  never  saw  anything  so  shamefully  ungrateful 
as  a  cat  can  be ! "  cried  Frank  Daskett,  a  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed 
boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  lover  of  Aunt  Fanny,  and  had  come 
to  make  her  an  evening  call ;  and  they  were  having  a  grand  argument  about 
cats,  Frank  declaring  that  they  were  *'  horrid,"  and  Aunt  Fanny  persisting 
in  calling  them  '*  darlings." 

'''Phey  are  so  very  clean  too,"  she  continued.  '^  I  never  saw  a  cat  with  a 
dirty  face  and  paws,  and  I  have  seen  a  boy."  Here  she  made  a  little  £ice 
at  him. 

*^I  hope  you  think  my  paws  are  clean,"  said  Frank,  spreading  out  his 
hands;  ''and  I  'd  rather  have  a  dirty  face  than  run  away  from  my  best 
friends.'* 

''  O,  is  that  what  the  cat  did  ?  Come  and  sit  close  by  me  on  the  so^ 
and  tell  me  all  about  it    I  'U  promise  not  to  be  like  the  man  who, 

*  Convinced  against  hit  will, 
Was  of  the  same  opinion  stilL' 

I  *11  own  that  cats  are  'horrid,'  if  you  can  prove  it." 

"  It 's  a  bargain,"  cried  Frank,  and  making  one  bound  to  the  so£a,  which 
was  boy-like,  and  taking  possession  of  one  of  Aunt  Fanny's  hands,  which 
was  quite  lover-like  and  comfortable,  he  began. 

"When  father  died  last  summer,  the  doctor  said  that  mother's  health 
would  be  improved  if  we  left  New  York,  and  lived  in  the  country.  So  we 
bought  the  pretty  place  in  this  town  where  we  now  live,  and  had  a  tremen- 
dous time  moving  our  traps." 

"  Rat-traps  ?  "  inquired  Aunt  Fanny. 

"  No,  —  furniture  and  things,  you  know." 

"  O,  well ;  don't  talk  slang  any  more  if  you  can  help  it  I  thought  the 
mention  of '  traps '  had  something  to  do  with  the  cat  story." 

"  Now,  Aunt  Fanny,  you  *re  a  —  h*m."  He  cleared  his  throat,  squeezed 
her  hand,  laughed  merrily,  and  went  on.  "  Well,  everything  had  been  sent 
except  two  bandboxes,  three  bundles,  and  Dick,  the  family  cat;  then  my 
mother  and  sisters  went  off  in  an  early  train,  leaving  me  to  bring  up  these 
treasures,  after  I  had  locked  up  the  house  and  carried  the  key  to  our  agent 

"  I  put  Dick  in  a  big  basket  with  a  cover,  and  shouldering  the  rest  of  the 
plagues  I  started  for  the  New  Haven  depot  The  bothering  old  family  cat 
kept  up  a  continual  bouncing ;  first  his  head,  then  his  tail,  then  all  four 
legs  would  burst  out  of  the  basket,  while  I  jammed  and  slammed  down  the 
cover  with  my  elbow  every  minute.  I  held  the  basket  on  my  arm,  you  sec, 
and  my  elbow  was  just  over  the  cover,  or  Dick  would  have  been  out  and 
o£^  before  you  could  say  '  Jack  Robinson.' 
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'<  As  it  was,  when  he  found  that  he  could  n't  get  out,  he  began  to  squeal 
like  a  steam-whistle,  and  before  I  got  to  the  depot  I  was  followed  by  a 
ragged  regiment  of  little  beggars,  all  howling, '  Give  us  the  cat,  mister,  we  '11 
<lrown  him  fur  yer.' 

^'Then  Dick  bounced  his  head  out  of  the  basket,  screaming  like  mad, 
his  eyes  glaring,  and  the  beggar-boys,  delighted,  danced  round  me,  shouting, 
'  O  look !  It  ain't  no  cat  at  all !  It 's  a  young  taggar  out  of  the  '  nagerie.' 
Say,  mister !  what  '11  you  take  for  the  tagger  ? ' 

''  O,  was  n't  I  g4ad  when  I  got  to  the  depot  I  and  was  n't  I  mad,  when  I 
found  that  I  was  fiM^  minutes  too  late  1  I  sat  down  breathless,  with  both 
my  feet  on  the  basket,  and  wondered  what  I  should  do  with  the  horrible 
beast  and  the  rest  of  the  tr  —  things. 

^'  All  at  once  I  remembered  that  a  friend  of  my  mother,  a  Mrs.  Stout, 
Uved  near,  and  picking  up  my  bundles  and  Dick,  whom  I  began  to  hate 
like  poison,  I  went  to  her  house,  intending  to  return  for  the  eight-o'clock 
train. 

"  *  Why,'  she  exclaimed  when  I  entered,  *  how  d'  ye  do  ?  I  thought  you 
all  went  to  the  country  to-day.' 

'' '  So  we  did,  that  is,  the  rest  did,  and  I  got  left ;  I  was  too  late ;  and  O, 
do  please  give  me  a  string  to  tie  up  a  wretch  I  've  got  out  in  the  halL' 

"  *  Goodness  !    Did  you  find  a  thief  in  the  house  ? '  cried  my  friend. 

'^ '  O  no,  it 's  only  our  blessed  £imily  cat,  that  I  am  bound  to  take  up 
with  me.  He  is  out  there  in  a  basket,  with  a  big  bundle  on  top  of  it,  to 
keep  him  safe.  I  suppose  my  mother  would  turn  me  out  of  doors  if  I 
should  lose  him,  but  I  could  chop  off  his  head  with  pleasure.' 

"  <  O  you  bad  boy  1 '  said  Mrs.  Stout.  '  I  shall  repeat  Mother  Goose,  a  little 
altered,  for  your  benefit,'  and,  striking  a  tragedy  attitude,  she  said :  — 

'DingI  donglbeUI 

Possy  's  io  a  basket 

Who  put  her  in  ? 

Little  Frankie  Daakett 

Who  pulled  her  out  ? 

Good  Mn.  Stoat 
O,  what  a  naughty  boy  was  that 
To  want  to  kill  his  mother's  cat  I 
Who  never  did  him  any  harm, 
But  in  a  basket  on  his  arm 
Just  screeched  and  screamed  a  little  bit, 
And  had  a  cat-a^lept-ic  fit 
'Cause  she  preferred  to  stay  at  home 
And  never,  never  more  to  roam.' 

**  Of  course  I  laughed  at  this,  and  then  we  went  together  to  see  Dick. 
"  *  Poor  thing,'  said  Mrs.  Stout.    *  Let  him  out  for  a  little  while.' 
*' '  Let  him  out  I  that  's'easy ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  him  in  again? ' 
"  *  Why,  any  one  would  think  it  was  an  anaconda !    Poor  old  Dick  !  he 's 

as  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  just  let  him  stretch  his  legs  a  little,  and  he  will  go  back 

of  his  own  accord.' 
" '  You  think  so  I    Very  well,  ma'am  ;  then  we  '11  let  the  gentle  lamb  step 

out.' 
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^  I  took  the  bundle  away,  and  instantly  out  bounoed  ^  the  Iamb '  with  a 
growl  long  and  loud,  hb  fur  all  in  a  perfect  frizz,  his  tail  in  a  high  arcliy 
and  twice  the  natural  size,  and  his  eyes  glaring.  He  rushed  into  the  parlar, 
dashed  under  the  sofa,  and  lay  there  with  his  back  tight  against  the  wan, 
spitting  with  all  his  might  and  main,  —  beat  any  tobacco-chewer  /  ever  sanr. 
We  left  him  there,  shut  the  doors,  and  I  sat  down,  glad  enough  that  he  was 
safe  so  far,  anyhow. 

"  Then  at  six  o'clock  we  had  stick  a  jolly  dinner,  -^  oyster-soup,  roast-bee^ 
and  macaroni  and  things,  and  a  gorgeous  meringue-pie  to  wind  up  with ! 
I  had  two  pieces.  It  was  particularly  jolly,  because  I  knew  that  there  was 
only  a  great  stupid  boiled  ham  for  our  dinner  in  the  new  house.  Yoa  see^ 
there  would  be  such  lots  to  do  that  the  cook  and  all  hands  would  have  to 
work  like  beavers  to  make  things  comfortable  for  mother.  The  cook  boiled 
the  ham  and  took  it  up  from  the  city,  and  I  only  wish  she  had  had  the 
cat  instead. 

"  Well,  after  dinner  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stout  and  their  daughter,  a  veiy  pretty 
young  lady,  and  I  played  a  game  called  'parlor  tenpins.'  The  board  is 
about  as  long  as  a  piano,  with  alternate  stripes  of  black-walnut  and  satin- 
wood,  with  an  alley  down  the  side  for  the  balls  to  run  back.  The  tenpins 
are  about  four  inches  high,  and  you  knock  them  down  with  a  cue  and  little 
balls  like  billiard-balls.  The  game  counts  the  same  way  as  with  the  big 
tenpins,  and  it  is  quite  jolly.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  took  a  peep  at  Dick 
under  the  sofa,  who  put  up  his  back  and  spit  at  me  regularly.  I  tell  you 
what !  he  was  mad  enough  for  a  dozen. 

*•*•  I  was  so  engaged  with  the  tenpins  that  I  never  thought  of  the  time,  and 
when  Mr.  Stout  said,  '  You  must  excuse  me,  Frank,  but  if  you  want  to 
catch  the  eight-o'clock  train,  you  have  only  fifteen  minutes  to  do  it  in,'  I 
was  scared  enough.  I  made  a  dart  under  the  sofa  for  that  abominable 
family  cat,  and  got  an  awfiil  scratch  ;  and  then  began  a  scrimmage  of  the 
very  first  class.  The  depravity  of  that  cat  was  beyond  any  that  I  ever 
knew  I  He  seemed  to  be  a  cat  o'  nine  tails,  for  they  went  whisking  over 
and  under  everything  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  chasing  after  him  got 
me  into  such  a  state  of  perspiration  and  rage  and  flurry,  that  I  could  have 
poked  at  him  with  a  red-hot  poker  with  pleasure.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Stout 
poked  him  with  his  cane,  and  I  dragged  him  out  from  under  the  etaghre 
by  his  tail,  and  got  him  into  his  basket  scratching  and  screaming,  while  we 
tied  him  fast,  and  then  there  were  just  five  minutes  to  eight  o'clock. 

"  I  shouldered  my  bundles  and  the  old  cat  once  more,  and  ran  all  the  way 
to  the  depot,  —  O  dear  I  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  car  going  up  the  avenue. 

"  This  was  awful !  My  mother  would  be  certain  that  I  had  been  robbed 
and  murdered  if  I  did  not  make  my  appearance,  and  especially  the  folks  would 
lament  and  rend  their  garments  over  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  owl  of  a 
fiunily  cat  I  So  I  set  out  to  run  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  and  when  I  was 
just  about  beat  out  I  reached  the  cars  at  Forty-Second  Street,  and  begged 
a  brakeman  to  pull  me  up  the  steps  into  the  car,  for  I  could  not  have 
jumped  I  was  so  exhausted. 
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**  I  got  home  safely  at  last,  with  the  boxes,  bundles,  and  the  wretch  of  a 
cat,  'who  kept  up  such  an  incessant  whine,  that  a  fat  old  lady  some  seats 
in  front  turned  round,  and  said,  looking  all  over  the  car  through  her  spec- 
tacles, '  If  that  there  baby  has  got  the  stomach-ache,  which  I  raither  calcu- 
late it  have,  I  Ve  got  a  bottle  of  peppermint  in  my  bag  which  the  baby's 
mar  is  welcome  to.'    Not  being  able  to  find  the  baby,  she  turned  back 
again,  and  sat  down  very  quickly,  as  a  red-nosed  man  said  in  an  angry 
voice,  *  'T  ain't  a  babby  at  all,  mum.    It 's  a  cat ;  and  it 's  wuss  than  a 
screech-owl,  a  sick  monkey,  and  a  laughing  hyena  in  a  bunch.    I  advise 
the  chap  that 's  got  it  to  cut  off  its  tail  just  behind  its  ears ;  certain  cure 
fur  that  kind  of  stomach-ache.' 

<<  Everybody  shouted  and  screamed  with  laughter,  and  an  apple-faced  boy^ 
who  sat  just  behind  me,  proposed,  with  a  chuckle,  to  take  the  old  lady's 
peppermint  and  try  a  good  big  dose  of  it  on  the  cat.  So  we  asked  her 
very  politely ;  but  she  shut  her  eyes  tight,  and  sniffed  at  us,  and  told  us 
'to  go  'long  and  bring  the  pesky  cat  to  her,  and  she  'd  chuck  it  out  of 
winder.' 

"  Well,  at  last  we  got  home  safe,  —  cats,  bags,  boxes,  and  bundles,  —  and 
I  was  hugged  and  kissed  and  scolded  as  usual  They  always  mix  these 
three  things  together,  and  as  I  'm  the  best  boy  in  the  world.  Aunt  Fanny, 
I  suppose  the  scolding  is  only  to  keep  me  from  spoiling ;  but  would  you 
believe  it?  That  cat!  that  cat  1 1  after  all  that  I  had  done  and  sufEered 
for  him !  that  cat !  it 's  too  dreadful  to  tell  —  " 

'<  What  ?  Did  he  kill  you  all  in  your  sleep  ?  Tell  me  quick,  and  don't 
frighten  me  so." 

Frank  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went  on,  with  his  eyes  dilated,  and  in  a 
low,  impressive  voice,  '<  We  all  gathered  round  the  basket,  and  I  untied  the 
strings.  Dick  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  we  supposed  that  he  was 
in  a  sweet  refreshing  sleep.  We  softly  lifted  the  cover,  —  Scr-e-e-e-b, 
pounce !  Like  lightning  he  darted  out,  scratched  my  mother's  fiice,  scratched 
my  sister's  £au:e,  scratched  the  cook's  hiaty  scratched  my  £ice,  took  a  flying 
leap  over  our  heads,  and  we  have  never  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him  since  ! 

"  There 's  gratitude  for  restoring  him  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  I  Don't 
talk  to  me  about  cats  after  that,  Aunt  Fanny.  I  might  forgive  him  every- 
thing else  but  scratching  mother's  face ;  only  think^  ti^thef^s!  It 's  rather 
too  steep  for  me  to  get  over.  Why,  it  frightened  her  so  that  she  tumbled 
right  over  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  we  fished  her  up  out  of  her  long 
skirts  almost  upside  down.  I  declare  I  had  to  laugh,  and  it  is  the  funniest 
feeling,  laughing  when  you  are  in  a  rage ;  it  gave  me  the  hiccoughs,  and  I  '11 
give  Dick  the  kick-ups  if  I  ever  set  eyes  on  him  2^;ain.    Yes,  ma^am,^^ 

Aunt  Fanny  laughed  till  she  cried  over  the  cat  tale,  and  then  observed, 
'^  Well,  Mr.  Frank,  Dick  was  *  horrid,'  I  admit,  to  scratch  faces  in  that  pro- 
miscuous manner  ;  I  deplore  his  want  of  respect  for  your  excellent  mother, 
but  with  you  it  was  a  fair  fight" 

''  Aunt  Fanny !  h'm,"  here  he  cleared  his  throat  "  That 's  the  shabbiest 
thing  I  ever  knew  you  to  say  I " 
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"  Not  at  all.  Listen  to  a  little  natural  history.  Cats  don't  love  people, 
they  love  places.  If  a  family  moves  away  from  a  house  the  cat  says,  '  Bless 
ye,  my  children,  go  and  be  happy  ;  but  here  /remain.' 

"  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  ^«  may  roam. 
It 's  not  my  intention  to  leave  this  here  home. 
There 's  a  charm  in  the  rat^holes  and  mouse-holes  what 's  here, 
Which  seek  through  the  world  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Ho-maiou,  Ho-maiou, 

Sweet,  sweet  Ho-maioo, 
There 's  no  place  lllce  Ho-maiou, 
There  *s  no-maiou  —  place  —  like  — 

Ho-maiou-ou-ou." 

Aunt  Fanny  sang  this  tender  lament  with  her  eyes  turned  up  sentimen- 
tally, and  her  hand  on  her  heart ;  but  Frank  did  not  shed  a  single  tear.  On 
the  contrary,  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  then  that  there  must 
be  something  catty  about  me ;  for  once  when  I  went  to  a  party  with  mj 
sister,  she  came  up  to  me  and  whispered,  'Do  behave  yourself,  Frank. 
Hold  your  head  up,  and  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets.  You  look 
just  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret'  I  was  standing  round  feeling  miser- 
able, stepping  on  everybody's  toes  and  dresses,  and  wishing  myself  home." 

"Just  like  the  cat,  or  your  sister  wouldn't  have  given  you  the  benefit 
of  the  proverb.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  read  of  cats  who  were  taken 
many  miles  away,  and  astonished  every  one  by  '  turning  up '  days  after  in 
their  accustomed  corner,  as  if  they  had  never  left  it,  and  I  should  not  be 
the  least  surprised  to  hear  from  the  new  family  who  are  living  in  your  house 
in  the  city  that  Dick  is  peacefully  squatting  on  the  best  and  softest  so&- 
piilow,  washing  his  face,  and  nourishing  vengeance  against  you  who  tore 
him  away  from  his  beloved  home,  and  the  old  lady  who  insulted  him  in 
the  cars  by  accusing  him  of  having  the  stomach-ache.  O,  it  was  base !  So 
he  thinks.  When  you  imagined  that  he  was  only  howling  in  his  basket, 
no  doubt  the  poor  thing  was  asking  you, '  Why,  O  why  have  I  been  poked 
and  jammed  into  this  cat-a-comb  ?    How  can  I  help  cat-erwauling?' 

"  Well,  if  Dick  thought  that,  i  don't  wonder  he  fought  and  scratched  so. 
But  I  would  n't  have  believed  that  he  c&uldht  such  a  savage !  ** 

So  the  stoiy  was  told,  and  Frank  felt  better.  You  may  be  sure  that  he 
got  a  great  piece  of  plum-<:ake  this  evening,  and  that  Aunt  Fanny,  who 
could  not  have  swallowed  a  crumb  without  being  ill  after  it,  enjoyed  his 
enjoyment  She  said  it  was  catching  to  see  such  a  happy  £dice,  and  all 
her  sorrowful  thoughts  flew  up  to  the  moon  like  a  witch  on  a  broomstick. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  successor  to  Dick  in  Frank's  family ;  and  wher- 
ever he  is,  there,  you  may  be  sure,  the  cats  are  having  a  lively  time. 

AuntFatiny. 


"N' 


MY  SNAG  CREEK  CATASTROPHE. 

1  OW,  child,  do  ride  carefully,  don't  get  into  any  scrapes,  be  back  by  night- 
fid],  and  abore  all  things  don't  scaie  up  young  Chippewa  on  the  n>ad, " 

I  made  tome  fur  promises  and  rode  away.  Wc  were  going  to  hunt  stmy  sheep, 
Osowa  and  L  They  had  escaped  while  To/  wu  lying  senseless  from  a  butting  he 
had  received  from  a  wild  buck  which  had  been  lately  introduced  to  his  flock.  Toy 
being  too  badly  used  up  to  accompany  us,  we  were  going  alone,  taking  with  us 
Grip,  the  shepherd-dog. 

Unfortunately  for  my  obedient  disposition  our  route  led  directly  over  Chippewa 
Hili  Pap  was  out  in  the  road  tiying  to  milk  a  vidous  bnfialo  cow  with  a  pair 
of  tongs.     He  hailed  us  with  "  Hoo-gee  I  hoo.gee  1  hike  1 " 

We  did  n't  understand  the  language,  and  hurried  on.  Pap  hurried  right  along 
behind  ns.  We  hurried  faster.  Pap  boxed  Calico's  ears  to  catch  up.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  said  "  Seek,  Grip,  seek  I "  Pap  might  have  concluded  to  go  back  to  bis 
milking ;  but  I  did  n't  just  like  to  do  that ;  I  did  make  up  faces,  however,  while 
Osowa  grunted  and  made  ))ackward  shoves,  and  other  suggestive  gestures  with  hands 
and  head  and  feeL     Pap  grinned  benignly  and  lode  on  ahead. 

We  travelled  many  miles  that  day.  The  last  person  of  whom  we  inquired  was  a 
Dutchman.  Had  he  seen  some  sheep  bearing  the  ugn  of  a  little  red  anchor  behind 
the  left  ear ! 

"Vel  —  doose  I  nnderscbtant  —  yon  Yishe*  —  me  lo  say  —  shust  "fete  bees  de 
■checp^mit  de  left  ear  in  froontof  de  leetle  red  hancborl"  Yes,  if  he  pleased. 
"Vel,  I  sh-a-aa-n't  to  it  1 " 

We  went  on  our  wa^  enlightened. 

The  adenioon  was  half  spent  when  we  came  to  Snag  Creek  Ford,  which  we  must 
cross  before  entering  the  timber  belting  the  third  prairie  ^ver  which  we  had  travelled. 
Heafy  shovreis  the  day  before  had  raised  the  creek  very  high.  We  sent  Pap  ahead 
to  sound  the  depth.  The  water  lapped  Calico's  sides,  bat  be  lacked  a  few  inches 
of  swimming,  so  Osowa  and  I  drew  up  our  feet  and  floundered  through. 

The  timber  seemed  a  primitive  wilderness.  Only  a  bridle-path  led  through  it 
The  undergrowth  was  rankly  luxuriant,  and,  swaying  from  the  branches  above,  (he 
three-leaved  ivy  threatened  to  kiss  oar  cheeks  with  poisonous  touch.  Mutterings 
of  thunder  warned  us  of  a  gathering  shower.  But  to  turn  back  now  and  go  home 
bootyless  would  have  been  "just  like  girls."  Besides,  the  storm  was  bound  to 
catch  us  somewhere,  and,  as  Osowa  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  Dark  timber  hide  little 
people,  —  Big  Thunder  no  catch  um."     So  we  followed  up  the  bunt 

Grip  grew  excited  as  we  penetrated  (he  timber.  Impatient  sniffs  and  tbort,  quick 
barks  escaped  him.     Suddenly  putting  his  nose  to  the  ground,  he  disappeared  in  the 
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tMD^td  nnderbnislk  Calico  scmnbled  aftei;  Oiowm  and  I  sat  still  and 
Ytxj  sooa  we  heard  the  scream  of  a  startled  hawk,  the  Ueating  of  a  laah.  Grip's 
bark,  and  Pap's  Yociferoas  gabUe.  Dismonnting,  we  tied  our  ponies  to  a  tree 
made  our  way  throogfa  the  imdeibmsh.  In  an  opening  of  the  timber  we  IobbhI 
little  black  lamb  dead,  and  half  eaten  np  ;  farther  on,  a  quantity  of  white  wool, 
Uoody  bones,  and  the  head  of  a  half-grown  back  with  the  sign  of  a  little  red 
bdiind  the  left  ear.  Something  had  been  doing  shoddng  work  !  Pap  idl  to 
np  strange  antics  by  way  of  explanation.  Seizing  Grip  by  the  nape  of  the  necic,  fa» 
shook  him  ferocionsly,  then  fastening  his  teedi  in  the  dog's  shaggy  mane,  with  n. 
wc^fish  growl  he  fell  to  devouring  him  in  pretence.  Grip  didn't  approve  cf  ttm 
manner  of  illiistrafion.  A  fight  ensoed,  in  which  Grip  lost  some  hairs  and  Pap  Sfomm 
fieathers.  Osowa  explained  a  little  more  intelligibly,  '*  Ugh  I  Bad  wolf  scalp  little-' 
nun  —  eat  him  tail  up ;  scalp  big  sheep  toO." 

The  mother  and  twin  of  the  little  dead  lamb  were  grazing  near  ;  bat  where  wcvt 
the  rest  of  the  lost  sheep  ?  There  were  ten  in  all,  and  we  reckoned  that  not  mofta 
than  four  had  been  killed  by  the  ptairie-wotvea. 

We  did  n't  hunt  farther,  for  the  storm  was  upon  as.  Learing  Grip  to  gnaid  tlit 
sheep  and  lamb,  we  nm  in  among  the  trees  for  shelter. 

*'  Oo  1  Bright  shine,  great  water  1 "  said  Osowa,  as  a  flash  of  Kg^Hiing  darted 
along  the  sky,  and  a  monstrous  raindrop  settled  on  her  nose. 

I  alwa3rs  fed  like  putting  my  hands  over  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  that  tornado 
down  in  the  darkening  timber.  Through  the  avenues  of  the  forest  rushes  of  wind  wcBt 
wailing  like  a  legion  of  lost  children.  Stout-bodied  trees  fell  round  ns  like  toppling 
toys.  Buckets  of  water  seemed  perpetually  pouring  upon  our  heads.  Through  htUa 
in  the  tempest  we  could  hear  the  frightened  ponies  struggling  at  their  b  idle&  Papi» 
overawed,  crept  up  into  a  hickoiy-tree,  and  drawing  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
clasping  the  branches  with  arms  and  legs,  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  parasite. 

Cloud  shadows  were  deepening  into  night  shadows,  when  Osowa,  starting  vsp  fivm 
the  ground  where  we  were  crouching,  said,  *'Mad  storm  choke  himself^  — no  cry 
more,"  and,  tethering  the  sheep  and  Iamb  together  with  a  oord,  began  to  drag  dicBi 
toward  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  ponies. 

I  called  Pap.  No  answer.  Motionless  as  a  veiled  statae  he  sat,  with  back 
reposing  against  the  tronk  of  the  hickory-tree. 

A  frightful  idea  popped  into  my  head.  What  if  Pap  had  been  struck  by  fi^t- 
mng  ?  But  the  tree  showed  no  marks  of  a  thunderbolt  Hickory  and  I  being  both 
too  wet  to  admit  of  a  dimb,  I  did  a  horrible  thmg,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  P«q[>*a 
condition,  —  I  began  to  pelt  him  with  dry  sticks.  He  was  only  asleep.  The  sticks 
brought  him  down  immediately. 

A  forlorn  procession  wended  its  way  back  through  the  dripping  timber.  Osowa 
went  ahead  and  missed  the  path.  *'  Humph  !  trail  squirm,  — find  him  lose  him," 
was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  our  lost  condition. 

Then  Pap  went  ahead  and  led  us,  — where  can  never  be  proven  by  me;  As  th« 
daikness  blackened,  Pap  exulted,  and  made  the  timber  sound  as  if  an  army  of  whoop- 
ing Indians  were  leaping  firom  ambuscade.  Attracted  by  the  noise  of  water  wt 
reached  the  creek  at  length,  not,  however,  at  the  place  where  we  had  crossed  befov^ 
as  we  knew  by  the  steepness  of  the  bank.  Pap  went  in  again  to  sound  the  dqydi. 
Was  it  "  swimming  "  ?  He  came  back  and  reported  to  the  contrary  by  leading  Hi 
down  to  the  water.  Here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itselt  Old  Mother  WooUy, 
which  Osowa  had  so  faithfully  dragged  thus  far  upon  the  homeward  journey,  did  n*t 
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like  the  sound  of  &e  swollen  w&ter,  and  die  was  n't  going  x&  V^  bufibted  to  no 
effect  Old  Mother  Woc^y  iivas  a  determined  *'balkist"  Together  we  contrived 
a  plan  by  which  to  help  her  through.  Osowa  rode  in  ahead,  leading  Pap's  pony 
by  the  mane ;  Pap,  harnessed  to  the  sheep,  walked  in  next,  grasping  Calico's  tail 
with  both  hands ;  I  rode  behind,  carrying  on  my  back  a  hampered  lamb.  It  was 
tiie  very  tiniest  lamb  in  the  world.  If  the  man  in  ^e  moon  could  have  peeped  down 
dirough  the  clouds  that  veiled  his-  eyes,  I  think  that  grin  npon  his  face  would  have 
broadened  at  the  fanny  spectacle  we  presented. 

I  have  always  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Pap  really  meant  to  drown  Osowa  axkd 
me,  or  only  to  scare  us  smartly.  Whatever  was  his  motive,  he  led  us  right  down 
into  Snag  Pit,  — a  horrible  place,  as  one  mi^^t  imagine  irom  the  name.  I  hadn't 
gone  in  far  when  Hi's  footing  gave  way,  and  I  knew  that  we  were  afloat  Tremen- 
dous swashes  just  ahead  suggested  that  Pap  and  old  Mother  -Woolly  were  holding 
a  desperate  tussle  down  in  the  water.  Osowa  grunted  vigorously,  and,  I  'm  afraid, 
said  some  bad  words  in  Indian  to  Pap.     Pap  sauced  back  betweoi  dives. 

Hi  was  a  capital  swimmer,  and  I  dung  to  him  with  a  sense  of  tolerable  seciuityy 
until  a  triumphant  whoop  from  Pap  announced  that  he  had  gained  the  shore. 

"  Mustang  Hi  no  touch  bottom  now  ?  swim  slow  I "  Osowa  had  gone  in  ahead 
of  me,  but  her  voice  sounded  from  behind.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Hi  toas  bearing 
nu  down  stream  /  To  attempt  to  struggle  back  against  the  current  would  have  been 
madness  ;  and  the  creek  vnu  crowded  with  snags ;  I  dared  not  draw  Hi's  bridle  on 
either  side  for  fear  that  a  fatal  entanglement  might  be  the  result  Instinctive^  I 
raised  my  voice  and  cried  for  help. 

"Black  dark,  swift  water,  many  snags  —  pale-iace  drown!'*  Osowa's  voice 
sounded  plaintively  helpless  above  the  noise  of  wind  and  water. 

My  brave  litde  Hi,  how  nobly  he  struggled  with  the  current !  but  my  weight  was 
bearing  him  down.  Without  me  he  could  donbdess  gain  the  shore.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be'  expected  to  say  just  here  that  when  that  thought  occurred  I  immediately  rolled 
out  of  the  saddle,  determined  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  safety  of  my  pony  ?  What 
really  happened  was  this ;  Hi  swam  plump  into  a  tree,  and  freed  himself  by  leaving 
me  hanging  to  a  limb.  Being  treed  in  Snag  Creek  is  an  improvement  on  being 
drowned  in  Snag  Creek,  is  it  not  ? 

By  a  series  of  marvellous  gymnastics  (the  man  in  the  moon  missed  that  sight  too) 
I  managed  to  poise  myself  upon  the  limb,  and  made  a  blind,  groping  scramble  toward 
the  body  of  the  tree.  It  was  a  regular  old  hickory  monster  in  which  I  was  lodged;. 
I  knew  the  place  where  it  grew,  I  thought,  —  a  small  island  which  divided  the  creelc 
a  few  rods  above  the  ford.  By  a  orackling  in  the  bushes  farther  down  stream  I 
judged  that  Hi  was  ashore.  A  feeling  of  safiety  overcame  me,  w^d  I  dropped  some 
thankful  tears  —  on  Pap's  head. 

"  Goo-ske-ga-que-ta-tree  ?  " 

I  kept  perfectly  mum.  A  violent  shake  from  below  almost  unlimbed  me,  and  then 
a  pair  of  wet  hands  came  prowling  into  my  face.  Overpowered  with  alarm  lest  the 
perfidious  young  wretch  mediuted  more  mischief,  I  administered  a  violent  kick  that 
ducked  him  instantly.  That  was  unwise  in  me.  It  might  have  aroused  the  Indian 
in  Pap  Fortunately  he  did  n't  try  to  reconnoitre  the  tree  again  ;  but  I  heard  him 
swimming  round  underneath.  Suddenly  the  splashing  cgasfd  Pap  had^  made  a 
discovery  of  some  sort 

"Hoo  !  hoo  I "  a  long,  low  whistle^  a  chuckle,  a  whoop,  of  course,  and  then  Pap 
gate  my  perch  a  shake  and  swam  swiftly  away.    Shortly  after,  I  heard  him  scram* 
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bling  np  the  bank.     He  had  left  xne  for  good.    The  thought  made  me  I01 
notwithstanding  the  ungracious  dismissal  I  had  given  him.     I  shouted  to  Oso^ 
come  nearer,  but  Pap  evidently  detained  her.     I  felt  afraid  and  awfully 
All  the  stories  I  had  «ver  heard  of  Indian  perfidy  came  freshly  to  my  mind, 
if  Osowa  and  Pap  had  left  me  to  my  fate  I    I  was  Imprisoned  in  a  wild,  uRfTequ< 
place.     Osowa  might  conceal  her  knowledge,  and  my  whereabouts  be  nndiscoryc^Kiai 
until  —  I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  consequence.     It  mig^t  continue  to  rain, 
the  creek  continue  to  rise  ;  or,  still  more  fearful,  far  back  in  the  timber  I  could  Im^ 
the  prairie-wolves  disputing  over  the  remains  of  the  litde  dead  lamb.     After  th^ 
finished  it  they  might  nose  nu  out,  and  come  swimming  across  and  attack  my  tree 

I  had  time  to  think  of  all  the  bad  things  I  'd  ever  done  since  babyhood  —  so 
think  of  the  hours  that  must  have  moped  after  each  other  1  —  before  I  heard  a 
howling  his  way  toward  me.     That  this  particular  wolf  was  affected  with  the  hjdzx>- 
phobia  seemed  a  frightful  fact     All  at  once  the  howling  was  hushed.     I  felt  lilce 
one  hidden  in  a  vacuum  while  stealthy  cat-like  feet  crept  nearer  and  nearer, 
crackled  directly  beneath  me !    Had  the  water  fallen  at  such  a  wonderful  rate, 
where  was  I  ?    I  wish  my  Snag  Creek  catastrophe  had  n't  ended  quite  so  tamely. 

While  I  was  holding  my  breath  the  rays  of  a  lantern  darted  through  the 
and  revealed  me  snugly  ensconced  in  a  tree  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek.     Pap's 
illumined  visage  leered  up  at  me,  and  the  voice  of  the  veritable  Dutchman  exclaimed^ 
**  Vy  bees  you  tarrying  in  de  tree  ?    Coom  down  I  coom  down  I "  _ 

"  How  can  I  *  coom  *  down  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Shust  shinny  down,"  replied  the  Dutchman.     Pap  could  have  brought  me  down, 
with  one  word  of  explanation  hours  before ;  but  that  would  have  spoilt  a  happy  joke. 

We  went  to  the  Dutchman's  cabin  and  stayed  until  daylight,  and  reached  home 

the  next  noon.     Hi  was  there  before  us.     We  found  the  fields  deserted.    The  whole 

establishment  was  off  hunting  ''squaws.'' 

Tkeodcfra. 
PxAiKiB  Grovb,  Kansas. 

P.  S.     O,  I  forgot  the  hampered  lamb.    Well,  he  was  high  and  dry  and  quiet  and 
light,  so  it 's  little  wonder  I  forgot  him.  T, 


AUTUMN. 
'*  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  things  which  make  autumn  melancholy. 

First,  the  pleasant  parties  around  the  fireside,  with  nuts  and  apples  and  cider, 
when  the  merry  jest  goes  round,  and  outside  the  wind  seems  to  be  trying  to  see  iiriiich 
can  laugh  the  louder,  — himself  or  the  merry  group  within.  Very  melancholy,  to  be 
surel 

And  then  those  fun-begetting  searches  in  the  woods.  The  yellow,  green,  and 
scarlet-veined  leaves  fly  hither  and  thither,  pushed  by  the  wind  into  heaps,  and 
just  as  you  almost  have  your  hand  on  the  object  of  your  ambition,  some  eddying  gust 
will  take  it  and  whirl  it  and  lead  you  another  laughing  chase  in  the  cool  eyhilararing 
air. 

And  yet  all  is  not  bright  and  beautifuL  It  is  sad  to  think  the  flowers  wUdi 
decked  so  many  fair  heads,  lightened  up  so  many  rooms,  and  carried  comfort  to  so 
many  sick  ones,  are  "all  dead  and  in  their  graves."  But  they  will  all  come  agam 
next  summer,  and  peihapa  be  brighter  than  ever.    The  "green  things  growiog" 
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loo,  will  cover  the  earth  again  with  their  freshness  and  grace.  So  in  a  minute  our 
sadness  is  dispelled  and  melancholy  is  driven  away. 

I  have  heard  of  some  disconsolate  persons  comparing  their  lives  to  ''sober,  gloomy 
autumn  with  its  withered  leaves."  Then  I  have  thought,  if  a  life  throughout  could  be' 
as  perfect  as  the  glorious  autumn,  and  each  withered  hope  leave  the  heart  as  tenderly 
as  a  leaf  falls  from  the  stem,  the  person  owning  such  a  life  would  indeed  be  blest 

Yes,  both  gay  and  sad  hues  the  autumn  wears,  until  it  silently  passes  into  winter 
and  hides  its  departure  beneath  the  soft-descending  snow. 

"  In  such  a  bright  late  quiet,  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  mid  bowen  and  brooks, 
And  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks ; 
And  when  my  last  sand  twinkles  in  the  glass, 
Pass  silently  fiom  man,  as  thou  dost  past.'* 

CarlU  BrickeU^  age  id. 


NANTUCKET. 


The  20th  day  of  September,  1870,  my  uncle  invited  my  mother  and  me  to  go  to 
Nantucket  We  left  Saratoga  Springs  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
in  time  to  take  the  evening  boat  on  the  Sound.  A  gendeman  pointed  out  BlackwelPs 
and  Randall's  Islands,  with  their  public  buildings.  The  ride  on  the  steamboat  was 
very  pleasant 

All  we  saw  of  famous  Newport  was  its  dock.     At  thb  place  we  took  the  cars  about 
five  o'clock.    After  changing  several  times,  we  reached  Hyannis  near  noon,  and 
immediately  went  on  board  of  the  steamer  Island   Home  for  Nantucket     Many 
people  were  sick,  but  we  lost  nothing  of  the  novelty  of  tossing  on  the  Atlantic. 
At  four  o'clock  we  landed  at  Nantucket 

When  first  seen  the  houses  looked  to  be  stone,  but  we  soon  found  many  of  them 
were  shingled  on  the  sides.  Many  are  not  at  right-angles  with  the  street  They 
were  built  in  this  way,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  neighbors'  '*  walks. '*  The 
"  walk  "  is  the  name  of  a  flat  portion  of  a  roof,  surrounded  by  a  railing,  from  which 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  houses  could  watch  the  ships  out  at  sea.  Nantucket 
used  to  be  the  port  of  eighty  whalers  ;  now  there  is  but  one  that  hails  from  its  old 
broken-down  docks.  Some  of  the  streets  have  the  original  paving-stones,  with  tufts 
of  grass  growing  through  the  cracks. 

A  lady  invited  us  to  go  with  her  to  see  the  oldest  house  on  the  island,  — built  with 
a  horseshoe  in  the  chimney  to  keep  off  the  witches.  A  little  way  from  the  old  house 
was  a  field  which  had  never  been  sold ;  it  was  a  "  grant "  from  the  king.  It  had 
not  been  ploughed  for  a  long  time. 

The  gentleman  who  showed  us  this  house  took  us  to  his  cottage,  and  showed  us 
many  curious  things,  among  which  was  the  teapot  that  belonged  to  the  mother  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  a  very  singular  shape.  We  also  went  to  a  museum  kept 
by  a  lady ;  it  contained  various  strange  curiosities,  —  shells  from  India,  shell  and  bone 
work  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  very  many  things  her  husband  had  brought 
her  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  a  captain  forty  years.  At  first  she 
kept  it  for  her  own  pleasure ;  but  now  she  asks  a  few  cents  of  visitors,  which  she 
uses  to  help  support  a  few  old  Quakeresses  who  are  too  old  to  help  themselves. 

The  saddest  sight  we  saw  at  Nantucket  was  the  ''humanity  houses."  They  are 
built  along  the  shore  about  a  mile  apart;  rough  huts  with  dry  wood  enough  to 
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make  a  fire;     There  is  always  a  supply  of  hard  bread  kept  inside;     They  axe  for 

shipwrecked  sailors.     Close  by  them  are  high  poles  with  notches  cot  in  them  9j»d 

painted  black.     We  were  told  the  poles  were  to  hang  something  white  upon,  tn 

attract  attention,  and  that  many  lives  had  been  saved  in  this  way.    I  have  tcdd  all 

I  know  about  Nantucket 

Grace  S,  BaUock^  age  10. 


Sahatoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


"OUR  APPLE-TREE." 


This  old  monarch  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  yaxxl,  its  long  brandies  making  tlie 
croquet-ground  cool  and  shady.  We  children  looked  upon  it  with  loving  eyes,  and 
often  wondered  how  many  years  it  had  been  growing.  It  was  there  when  mamma 
first  came  to  the  house,  and  that  was  sixteen  years  before. 

Its  branches  grew  so  invitingly  near  the  ground  that  even  we  giHs  conld  easily 
step  into  it  and  climb  up  to  the  very  top.  My  seat  was  the  highest  of  all,  away  out 
on  the  end  of  a  branch,  — for  I  was  the  most  daring,  —  and  there  I  sat  under  a  roof  of 
green,  just  where  I  could  look  into  a  little  bird's  nest  Grandpa  said  it  was  an 
oriole's.  Every  breeze  would  send  my  seat  dancing  up  and  down,  so  that  it  was 
soon  known  as  the  "  Fairy's  Cradle,"  though  it  was  anything  but  a  fairy  who  occiipied 
it     One  day  a  lady  inquired  for  me.     "  She  is  in  her  cradle,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Cradle  ! "  repeated  the  lady. 

"  O,  I  mean  her  tree-cradle,"  laughed  mamma. 

And  in  my  tree-cradle  I  was  generally  found  when  missing.  There  I  would  sit 
with  my  sewing,  reading,  or  writing,  a  board  across  two  limbs  serving  for  a  table,  with 
but  few  interruptions  to  annoy  me.  Sometimes,  indeed,  my  ink  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  my  paper  would  blow  away ;  but  at  last  I  invented  a  paper-weight  of  a 
rotten  stick,  and  that  trouble  was  over. 

One  day  I  took  my  dinner  into  the  dear  old  tree  and  had  a  little  picnic  all  by  my- 
self ;  and  once  when  quite  small  I  fell  asleep  up  among  the  leaves  and  the  birds,  for 
the  branches  were  so  broad  and  strong  that  a  bed  was  easily  made ;  but  my  nap  was 
not  very  comfortable,  for  the  little  black  ants  made  free  use  of  me  as  a  bridge  in  their 
journeyings  to  and  fro. 

Mamma  once  gave  me  some  pretty,  fine  lace  to  lay  on  the  bushes  in  the  yard,  to 
"bleaeh,"  she  said,  though  I  did  not  know  then  what  that  meant ;  and  thinking  it 
would  bleach  full  as  well  in  the  tree,  I  took  it  up  with  me  and  left  it  on  my  rustic 
table.  The  next  morning  mamma  asked  me  to  get  the  lace.  I  went  up  into  the 
tree,  but  it  was  gone.  We  searched  everywhere,  and  at  length  gave  it  up  as  lost  One 
afternoon,  nearly  a  year  afterward,  while  I  sat  in  the  tree  lazily  rocking  in  the  wind, 
my  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  a  little  deserted  bird's  nest  I  immediately  went  to 
get  it,  thinking  it  a  curiosity,  for  it  was  a  long,  bag-like  nest,  and  diere,  woven  into 
it,  yellow  and  rotten  from  the  wind  and  rain,  was  mamma's  lace.  I  took  it  into  the 
house,  and  the  mystery  was  explained. 

But  one  day  papa  said,  "  I  think  that  apple-tree  must  be  cut  down.  It  shades  the 
yard  too  much,  and  keeps  the  light  from  the  dining-room."  My  tears  and  entreaties 
were  in  vain,  and  I  mn  off  to  hide,  deciding  not  to  see  my  favorite  fall  Soon  there 
came  a  crash.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  went  out  into  the  yard.  There  lay 
our  dear  old  play-house  like  a  fallen  giant,  and  we  counted  on  its  trunk  ^ne  hundred 

and  nine  circles. 

Lottie  E,  Hamilton^  age  13. 
Oswioo,  N.  Y. 
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MY  STEAMSHIP. 

Now  I  suppose  you  think  that  I  mean  by  steamship  a  real  ocean  monster  two 
hundred  feet  long ;  not  a  bit  of  it  I  mean  one  which  is  by  actual  measurement  but 
thir^-eight  inches  long,  and  whose  greatest  breadth  is  only  five  inches,  sloping  to 
about  three  inches  at  the  stem.     The  way  in  whidi  I  happened  to  get  it  is  this. 

Last  Christmas  I  received  in  the  way  of  presents  some  money  which  burnt  my 
pocket,  as  money  is  very  apt  to  serve  young  persons,  and  while  I  was  wondering 
bow  in  the  world  I  should  spend  it,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  advertlsTement  of  a 
firm  in  Liverpool,  England,  who  sold  among  other  things  miniature  steamships. 
Boats  have  always  been  a  passion  with  me,  and  when  I  saw  this  I  straightway 
became  desirous  of  getting  one.  In  short,  I  wrote  on  to  make  inquiries,  and  received 
by  return  mail  a  very  courteous  letter  and  a  price-list  of  the  steamers.  I  lost  no  time 
in  sending  for  one,  and,  after  a  weary  time  spent  in  waiting,  got  a  second  note 
informing  me  of  the  shipment  of  my  steamer  by  the  Inman  steamship  City  of 
Brussels,  and  enclosing  an  invoice  and  express  receipt  All  this  business  of  course 
made  me  feel  very  grand,  and  I  would  talk  of  my  steamer,  my  letters,  and  my  every- 
thing else,  until  all  my  friends  began  to  wish  the  steamer  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Six  weeks  after  I  had  sent  for  it  I  was  notified  that  my  goods,  as  the  express 
company  were  pleased  to  call  it,  had  arrived,  and  were  now  in  the  Custom  House. 
Soon  after  I  went  down  to  a  certain  business  house,  where  I  found  a  long  box  and 
an  equally  long  bill  awaiting  me.  After  paying  the  long  biU,  I  was  permitted  to 
carry  off  the  long  box,  which  was  marked  all  over  with  certain  cabalistic  signs, 
looking  very  much  as  if  It  had  just  recovered  from  the  small-pox,  which  it  had  doubt- 
less contracted  at  the  Custom  House.  The  box  was  by  no  means  light,  but  such  was 
my  enthusiasm  that  I  determined  to  cany  it  home  myself  in  the  cars.  The  whole 
family  turned  out  en  masse  to  hail  my  arrival,  as  in  I  marched  at  the  front  door 
with  a  box  nearly  four  feet  long  under  my  arm.  How  every  one  did  crowd  round 
to  see  me  open  that  box  !  And  when  I  took  the  lid  ofi^  was  n't  there  a  sensation 
though  !  There,  all  snugly  packed  away  in  straw  and  brown  paper,  and  covered  with 
delicate  white  tissue  paper,  lay  my  screw  steamer.  She  was  indeed  a  beauty,  ^d 
looked  none  the  worse  for  her  three-thousand-mile  voyage. 

She  was  made  entirely  of  metal  with  a  copper  bronzed  bottom,  and  bulwarks 
japanned  black  with  gold  lines  running  from  stem  to  stem,  and  at  the  prow  gilt 
firetwork.  Under  her  stem  was  the  little  three-bladed  screw  which  propelled  the 
vessel  when  in  the  water.  Her  deck  was  painted  white  with  a  small  skylight,  through 
which  you  could  view  the  machinery  underneath.  She  also  possessed  a  miniature 
wheel,  by  taming  which  yon  could  steer  her,  and  a  polished  brass  smoke-stack  and 
safety-valve.  At  each  end  of  the  ship  there  were  air-tight  compartments  to  prevent 
sinking,  and  in  the  centre  the  engine,  boiler,  etc.  were  situated. 

Takmg  her  all  together,  she  was  a  right  royal  little  ship  of  the  most  beautiful 
proportions  imaginable.  She  seemed  every  inch  a  steamer,  and  appeared  ready  to 
battle  with  the  winds  and  waves  as  proudly  as  her  sisters  of  a  larger  growth.  I  for 
one  thought,  as  I  viewed  her  sitting  so  coquettishly  on  the  water,  that  a  ''thing  of 
beauty  is  indeed  a  joy  forever.'*  I  have  already  made  a  few  trials  with  her  and  have 
found  that  she  steams  very  fast  I  intend  taking  her  on  a  cmise  this  summer,  and, 
if  the  editors  will  permit,  may  give  you  an  account  of  her  adventures. 

T.  B.  Stork. 


SHOPPING.  — A  DIALOGUE  FOR  THE  VERY  LITTLE  ONES. 

characters. 
Clerk,  Celia. 

Ahnik,  Mrs.  Highflt, 

Old  Lady,  Mr.  Joni& 

SciHK  —A  SKap.     Tahiti  arc  placed  ai  oru  md  vf  the  ilagt,  to  npresenl  eeunitru 

upon  thest  are  displayed  toys,  conftctioHcry,  iexet,  or  anything  viAi^h  Toill  indicate  a 
ikop.  Advtrlisemenis  of  patent  tntdidna  and  of  other  things  might  be  Antig  tip. 
White  pebiles  may  pais  for  tugar-plums.  Sticks  -aihiltled  cut  and  eolored  vriil  do 
for  slicks  af  candy.  A  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight  mttsi  be  dressed  up  to  represent  a 
smart  elerk  or  storekeeper  (vHth  a  pen  behind  hit  ear).  Ceua  and  Annie,  two  very 
little  girls,  enter  at  the  other  end  of  the  stage. 

Celia.   O  Annie  I  did  yoar  mother  give  jaa  t,  cent  T 

Annie.    Yes.     See!     [Holds  it  out.) 

Celia.    Want  me  to  go  with  ^u  to  spend  it? 

Annie.   Yes.     Come.     There 's  the  shop. 

Celia.   Will  you  let  me  taste ! 

Annie.   I  guess  so,  if  j'ou  won't  taste  vei?  big. 

Celia.   I  won't  Ulie  but  just  a  little  a«n{v,  iten/c  >>>ite  I    (Thty  tmt  cntr.) 

Annie.    Here 's  the  shop. 

Clerk.    Well,  my  little  girls,  what  will  yoiihETet 

C  BLIA.    She  wants  to  spend  her  cent 

Cleek.   That's  lighL     This  is  the  pl*c& 

'Annie.    I  want  a  slick  of  candy. 

Clerk.    Red  candy  T 

Annie.   No,  sir.     Mamma  says  while  candy  is  best  for  little  giiU> 
(Clerk  vn-apt  stick  of  candy  {real  candy]  in  paper,  and  takes  the  eenl.     Little  girls 

vialkaway,  hand  in  hand.     Annie,  lets  Celia  taste.     CtLJA  and  AvfTt  go  out. ) 

{Enter   Mrs,    Hickfly,  fashionably  dressed,   with  trail,  veil,  toaterfail,   reticule, 

parasol,  etc.) 

Clerk  {withpolite  bow).   Good  morning,  Mrs.  HighSy. 

Mrs.  Hickfly.    Have  yon  any  canary-seeds  T    I  wish  to  get  some  for  my  bird. 

Clerk,    We  have  all  kinds  of  flower-seeds,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Highfly.  Those  won't  do.     Hare  you  nice  pnines  I 
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Clbuk.  We  don't  keep  prunes.  We  have  some  very  nice  squashes,  ma'am.  j(  Takes 
long-necked  squash  from  bekind  the  counter, ) 

Mrs.  Highfly.    What  do  you  ask  ? 

Clerk.    Six  cents  a  pound. 

Mrs.  Highfly.   I  'II  take  half  a  one.    My  family  is  qmte  smalL 

Clerk.   Can't  cut  it,  ma'am.    It  sells  by  wholesale; 

Mrs.  Highfly.   I  '11  try  some  other  store. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Highfly  in  dispUasme. 
{Enter  nice  Old  Lady  dressed  in  Hack;  white  cap-frill  shows  under  her  bonnet:  she 

carries  a  work-bag  and  wears  spectacles  {without  glasses) ;  makes  a  little  courtesy.) 

Old  Lady.  Good  morning,  sir.  I  've  come  to  town,  and  I  want  to  buy  some 
sogar-plums  for  my  grandchildren. 

Clerk.   Large  or  small  kind  7 

Old  Lady.    Which  are  the  best  ? 

Clerk.   Large  ones  are  better  for  large  children,  and  small  for  the  small  ones. 

Old  Lady  {counts  her  fingers).  Let  me  see.  There 's  Sarah  Emeline  and  Polly 
and  Jemima  and  John  Alexander  and  Hiram.  Five.  I'll  take  five  cents'  worth, 
mixed.     {Takes  out  from  her  bag  five  old-fashioned  cents,) 

Clerk.  Yes'm.  {Attempting  to  wrap  them  in  paper \  Old  \.sSii\  wcUching him.) 
'T  will  come  to  just  five  cents. 

Old  Lady  {opening  bag).    Drop  them  right  in  here.     (Clerk  drops  them  in.\ 

[Exit  Old  Lady. 

{Enter  Mr.  Jones  with  tall  hat^  overcoat  or  dress-coat^  cane,  stand-up  dickey,  etc.) 

Clerk.   Good  morning,  sir.    Wish  to  trade  to-day  T 

Mr.  Jones.   I  wish  to  buy  some  toys  for  my  children. 

Clerk.   How  old  7 

Mr.  Jones.   All  ages. 

Clerk.   Would  you  like  a  whip,  sir  7    {Shews  one,  snapping  it.) 

Mr.  Jones.   A  whip  is  n't  a  very  good  thing  to  have  in  the  house. 

Clerk.  Would  you  buy  a  ball  7  These  will  every  one  bounce.  {Shews  various 
kinds.) 

Mr.  Jones.   No,  sir.    I  'm  about  tired  of  setting  glass. 

Clerk.  These  are  warranted  not  to  break  windows.'  But  here's  a  trumpet  A 
trumpet  is  a  very  pleasing  toy.     {Shows  one,  blowing  it.) 

Mr.  Jones  {toith  a  wave  of  the  hand).  Don'i  show  me  anything  that  will  make 
a  noise  I 

Clerk.   How  would  a  hoop  suit  you  7    {Showing one.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  n't  think  of  spending  money  for  hoops.  A  bairel-hoop  drives 
just  as  welL 

Clerk.   Have  they  got  marbles  7 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  plenty.  My  Sammy  got  one  in  his  throat,. and  came  very  near 
being  choked. 

Clerk.   Try  a  jumping-jack.     {Holds  one  up,  pulling  the  string. ) 

Mr.  Jones.   O,  they  'd  soon  break  the  string. 

Clerk.    How  would  a  knife  please  them  7    {Shows  one.) 

Mr.  Jones.  Please  them  well  enough.  But  they  'd  be  sure  to  lose  it,  or  cut 
themselves.    Jemmy 's  got  six  fingers  tied  up  now. 

Clerk.  Are  they  supplied  with  boats 7    {Showtt^^ one.) 
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Hr.  Jonbs.   I  nem  let  ni7  children  Mil  boBte,  fotfeir  of  their  bdi%  drowned. 

Clerk.   Hot  u  it  about  a  kite  ? 

Mr.  Jones.   Kite*  are  likely  to  blow  away. 

Clerk.    Feituips  you  'd  like  something  usefiiL 

Mr.  Jones.  Hy  childrea  don't  like  tuefiil  things. 

Clbrk.  Here 's  a  good  hatchet    (Siam  MeOcAa.) 

Mr.  Jones.   They 'd  hack  my  &nit-trees. 

Clbbk.  AbammerT 

Ms.  Jones.   Nails  would  be  diiren  in  evciy  where. 

Clerk.    Buy  a  doU  for  your  Utde  firL     (SMaaadaU.) 

Mr.  Jones.   She  has  a  house  (oil  now. 

Clerk.    A  silver  thimble  T 

Mr.  Jones.  A  pewter  one  does  at  well  to  lose. 

Clerk.    You  are  a  hard  customer,  sir. 

Mb.  Jones.   Not  at  all     Your  ware*  don't  suit  me. 

Clerk.    We  eipect  a  new  lot  of  toys  in  soon. 

He.  Jones  [going).   1 11  cbH  again.     Good  morning. 

Clerk.    Good  day,  sir.     (£»/ Hi.  Jones.) 

Note.  —  If  the  port  of  the  Clerk  b  too  long  for  one  small  boy  (o  remembo; 
another  one,  dressed  as  the  storekeeper,  with  gray  whiskers  and  wig  (made  of  curled 
bait)  miglit  come  in  and  take  his  place  when  Mr.  Jones  enters.  In  this  case  the 
Clerk  should  sit  down  and  look  over  his  account-books,  and  appear  to  write.  If  the 
conrasatioa  with  Mr.  Jones  is  too  long,  part  of  it  may  be  omitted,  and  if  the  articles 
lot  at  hand,  others  may  be  substituted. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  SioM. 

ILLUSTRATED   REBU  S.— No.  8i. 


JH 


eAmajim 


ENIGMAS. 
No.  S2. 
I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 
My  3, 1, 10,  3  is  a  river  in  Germany. 
My  >•  7>  I3i  i>>  10  is  an  agricultural  im- 

plement. 
My  i  S,  9.  7.  8,  IS  is  »  nam* 
My  II,  3, 13,  1 1  is  a  vehicle. 
My  4,  13,  14,  3,  10  is  a  oty  in  France. 
My  wkUe  ia  the  name  of  a  great  chemist 


Nol  83. 
I  am  composed  of  7  letters. 
ytjfrtt  ia  in  ^oe,  and  also  in  slipper. 
My  iteond  'a  in  haikd,  but  not  in  flipper. 
My  third'xi  in  bow,  but  not  in  string. 
V-Tpurtk  ia  in  throw,  but  not  in  fling. 
\Arj  fifth  is  in  Gg,  but  not  in  date. 
My  tixtk  b  in  village,  but  not  in  state. 
My  saienlh  '%  in  berry,  bat  never  in  cake. 
My  KAtM^r  is  a  song  i  say,  now,  do  you  take  f 
GtargeE.  W. 
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Vjjlra  a  in 
Vy  saend  'b  L 
My  liirJ'a  in 
Vj/niriA  U 1 
My.^i»in 
My  tixt*  U  ii 
MyjVMiUJis 
My  eigJU/i  is  i 
My  ibW^  is  ii 
My  AmU  is  ii 
My  lUvmth  's 
MyAw^iis 
MytcA«/^isa 
Well  worthy 
Dtood" 


No.  84. 

lettera. 
scold,  bat  it  U  not  b  nre. 
a  bold,  but  it  ii  not  in  knave. 
Mam,  but  it  is  not  in  thread. 
In  beam,  but  it  t*  not  in  shed, 
grey,  bnt  not  in  maroon- 
day,  bat  it  is  not  in  noon. 


e,  but  it 


In  bold. 


n  knave,  but  it  is : 

1  shed,  but  it  ii  not  in  beam. 
!  in  maioon,  but  not  in  grey. 

book,  entertaining  and  good, 
of  him  who  began  "Edwin, 

"RUtrt." 


No.  85. 

SICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  un  compoHd  of  15  Utters. 
My  30, 18, 14, 19  is  important  to  a  chortu. 
My  I,  II,  18,  20  is  a  musical  sign. 
M;  31,  18,  le,  9,  Z,  23,  18,  8,  34,  15,  18, 


25.  9.  16  is 


[>dety. 


My  19,  22,  12, 13, 4,  rt,  4  died  lately. 
At  7,  S.  'O.  ».  ».  19.  '5.  >8,  as.  3  my 

wAti/t   greatest  works  were   often 

performed. 
My  22,  17,  2,  19, 14,  8  is  an  opera. 
My  20,  4.  6,  17,  19,  2,  23  is  an  andent 

instrument. 
My  wkaU  b  a  noted  compoeer. 

T.  E.  L.  K. 

PLANTED  FLOWERS.  — No.  86. 
I.  Plant  a  king's  sceptre,  and  what  will 

3.  Plant  a  good  hotel,  and  what  will 
come  up? 

3.  Plant  what  Napoleon  III.  lost  at 
Sedan,  and  what  will  come  np  f 

4.  Plant  a  person's  pulse,  and  whatwlll 
comeupf 

5.  Plant  an  ugly  person,  and  how  will 

6.  Plant  a  tippler,  and  what  will  come 
up? 

'■  wuik  mide." 


PUZZLES. 
Na87. 
Divide  S4into  four  parts,  *o  that  when 
3  is  added  to  the  first  and  subtracted 
from  the  second,  the  third  mnltiplied, 
and  the  fourth  divided  by  it,  they  will 
all  give  the  same  answer. 

••j1  HeaiAen  Chintt." 

No.  8& 
What  low  of  Shakespeare  does  this 
picture  BUggett? 


HIDDEN  CITIES.  — No.  89. 

I.  I  will  moont  them  all  on  donkeys. 

3.  They  bumed  up  aristocrats  by  the 
hundred. 

3.  This  opinion  I  will  be  ctinslant  in, 
D  plebeian! 

4.  If  the  barber  needs  it,  James,  give  it 

5.  If  he  is  mad,  lid  us  of  him. 

6.  "All  is  bonCi"  said  the  hungry  boy. 

7.  Cucumber  liniment  is  something  un- 
heard of  in  medicine. 

8.  That  ben  ahonld  not  be  kept  in  the 

9.  He  is  a  man  of  rank,  for  the  king 
dubbed  him. 

10.  Oh  1   ague  I  when  wilt  thoa  stop 
shaking  me  ? 

II,  Bob  RuBtel  tails  kn  Europe  to> 
morrow. 

Silbeqttd. 
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WORD  SQUARES. 

No.,  90. 
My  first  a  point  of  the  compass. 
My  second  the  name  of  any  space. 
My  third  is  the  name  of  a  fish. 
My  fourth  is  what  all  children  love  to 
hear.  NellU  A,  Gower,  age  9. 

No.  91. 
My  first  is  to  clothe,  whether  little  or  much. 
My  second  is  to  strive  to  touch. 

My  third  denotes  a  strong  desire. 
A  picture  or  view  you  '11 -find  my  fourth. 
My  fifth  is  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth 
Fit  for  the  rag-bag,  or  the  fire. 

Z^ttie  Colbum, 

CASKET  OF  JEWELS.  — No.  92. 

1.  The  missionaries    start   for   India 
Monday  next  in  the  steamer  "  Rose." 

2.  Who  told  Edgar  netting  was  Geral- 
dine's  favorite  work  ? 

3.  "  Yes  I  they  intend  trading  flour  for 
com,"  Eli  answered. 

4.  For  luxury  go  to  palaces. 

5.  He  had  a  very  pretty  top;  Azalia 
gave  it  to  him. 


6.  Sam,  Bertha,  and  Susie  went  -vritli 

the  party. 

7.  Did  you  know  that  Hope  Arlington 
offered  to  act  as  a  nun  in  the  tableaiuc  ? 

8.  So  high  a  gateway  was  imposing^. 

9.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  name  a 
vicious  pony  Xantippe. 

10.  Doctor,  since  Charles  became  thy 
student  has  he  studied  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates? E,  Grace  Shreve, 

No.  93. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

Foundation  Words, 
They  say  I  'm  better  when  I  'm  taken. 
Beaten,  whipped,  and  soundly  shaken. 

I  'm  made  by  those  who  like  a  noise^ 
And  made  especially  by  boys. 

Cross  Words, 
Used  in  travelling. 
Name  of  a  mighty  king. 
Remains  of  what  is  o'er. 
An  elf  heard  of  before. 
For  an  error  if  you  wish. 
A  delicate  kind  offish. 

Alice  Greene,  age  13. 


ILLUSTRATED  REBUS.  — No.  94. 


^"^W^' 


C.  Clinim, 


ANSWERS. 


7a.    Firefly. 

73.    The  Koxnaoce  of  the  Swan's  Nest 

74.  ARABIC 
ROMANO 
A  M  U  L  B  T 
B  A  L  B  S  T 
I  N  E  S  S  B 
COTTER 

75.  Honor  brings  responsibility.    [(H  on  OR) 
(B  rings)  (re's  P  m»  SI  bflJet  Y.)] 

76.  The  sheriff,  with  a  most  monstroos  wo/cA, 
is  at  the  door.  —King  Htnry  /K,  Part  /.,  Act 

11:,  Scene  IK 


4- 
7- 


77.  X.  Boston.  3.  Concord.  3.  Augusta. 
Frankfort  5.  Salt  Lake  City.  6.  BanistaUe. 
Springfield. 

78.  X.  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones,  a.  Spare  the  rod  and  apoU  the 
child.    3.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 

4.  A  cat  may  look^  at  a  king.  5.  No  one  is  so 
blind  as  he  who  will  not  see.  6.  Little  pitchera 
have  big  ears. 

79.  X.   Peru.    a.  Asia.     3.  lima.    4.  Utah. 

5.  Knfield.    6.  Erie.    7.  Tours. 
So.  Butgomaater. 


w 


E  (It*  btlaw  HMit  . 


1  luff.      I  Ion  luir  I 


lien  (tanding  In  1h<  ctntn  of  the  imnic 
1,  il  icerncd  lo  me  I  could  belt  the  ro3 
«at  tatji£«  bcuitt  u  Ihey  paced  (heir 


held  then.    lo  the  euct  ceotra  of  (he  arem 

•ome  Kene  m  The  Puiioo.  Tlie  Coliuum,  ic- 
eonjinf  Id  one  of  Ibg  piidebooVh  i*  ti>e  hundred 
ud  IhiitT-Sre  neliu  in  eiiemal  cimnifereDn 
aod  forly-Dine  nielree  high.  Orer  on*  hundred 
thonvand  people  c«i  be  ACGOumodaled  within. 

nd  golden  clovdi  leemcd  to  mt  immonble 
■(unt  (he  blue  iky  ihoTC  lbs  wum  cmnpigni. 
m  drore  out  on  (be  Appiu  W.y,  to  (hi  C»u- 
comha  of  Saint  QUv(a     Belbre  defending  the 

oor  perty  a  utull  lighted  candle  and  bade  ui  keep 

advice  we  willingly  followed,  Ibi  the  larlhi 


perhaps  (he  d 


(■  afnld  —  of  what  I  don't  ! 


reaU 


nrered.  It  u  (aid  (hat  fourteen 
Pop»  and  one  hgnditil  and  wveni  y  thouuBd  Chria- 
tiana  were  buried  Iheee.  I  think  it  miiK  have  been 
dreadlid  to  have  to  live  and  die  there  aa  many 
ef  Ibem  did.     I  wonder  if  the  linle  ehildim  wers 


dead  ?  I  da  not  ae*  how  ihey  coold  help  gettinf 
loat  among  the  hundreds  of  long  winding  conri- 
don.  The  dead  were  laid  in  apaces  rudely  dug 
b  t^e  walla  of  then  corridon,  which  are  of  a  hard, 
■llcky  loTt  of  einh.  and  a  atone  with  the  Dam* 
of  ihi  daad  cat  in  il  wai  idaccd  bclbn  the  opeo- 
ing.    The  renahiB  of  all  were  long  ago  taken 


and  then 


Ioniba»  and  alao  wnii  thai  are  atiU  in  goad  repair. 
SaB>e  han  been  lumed  into  hocnei  by  (he  poor 
of  Rome.  Theie  tombi  are  made  generally  twa 
itoriti  high,  with  a  third  one  undeijroundlikca 
cellar.  The  wealthy  placed  the  renialDi  of  their 
atiEndanti  in  theae  lower  rooms,  and  the  ma 
with  the  remaina  of  their  bmilies  in  ihe  nxn 
above.  The  room  above  this  was  used  tor  the 
feasting.  These  tombs  are  built  very  strongly; 
(bey  aie  piles  of  atone  and  mbbuh  faalened  to- 
gcther  by  a  very  sLiong  and  lasting  cement. 

"  We  visited  the  palace  of  the  Czsan  four  daya 
after  a  room  had  been  eicavaled  in  Ihe  pake* 
cf  Nero.  The  walls  were  covered  ariib  nida 
painted  figme*,  and  were  pierced  in  many  placei. 
These  holes  il  ia  thought  were  nude  by  Iha 
Golhs.  The  door  is  in  mosaic,  and  ia  alnoM 
enlire.  While  we  were  Iheie  men  were  digging 
as  bit  aa  poaaible,  for  Ihey  had  reached  Ihe  spot 
where  (hey  expected  to  find  (he  grand  entrance 
lo  Nero's  palace 

"  I  Uks  very  nuch  (o  look  al  the  many  kindi 

eitiet.  I  found  Ibat  of  Ihe  Romans  very  pretty 
indeed.  Each  vrman  and  child  wears  a  atiand 
of  coral-beads  around  (be  neck.  They  hate 
apleiion.  and  the  red  beada 


lingular  yet  beauiiful 
cea.     In  Venice  the  ■ 


Mbiu.    Editdu:— Perhaps   "Out   Young 
Folka  "  would  like  to  hear  a  word  ortwoofdofa. 

yen  beline  doga  mumt    Old  Zick.  Df 

brother  Joho'a  dog,  waa  a  large  wa(cb-do^  pvtiy 

itiflC  partly  bnll-dof.    One  day  a  large  atrvy 

:  walking  slcrwly  np  the  Avenne,  Zack  (■■w 

of  Ma  kennel,  ehowad  (be  ataBagv  in,  bcoaiM 
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faim  a  IxAie*  and  save  him  of  h»  food  for  tin> 
days,  aleeping  outside  near  bj;  and  when  the 
stranger  was  well  recruited,  lie  walked  down  to 
the  gate  with  him  and  showed  him  out. 

Baaker,  Stella^s  dog,  came  up  to  mother's,  and 
locdcing  up  and  around  the  fooin,  lAgan  to  graiwl 
in  a  threatening  manner,  "Esflng  his  eyes  on  the 
portrait  of  my  Either.  He  soon  jumped  up  on 
the  sofii  which  stood  under  the  picture,  and  look- 
ing attentively  at  it,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that 
U  was  not  a  man;  he  then  lay  quietly  down  and 
sev^  again  greeted  the  pictnre  in  that  manner. 

Beauty,  a  bladc-and-tan  terrier,  being  reproved 
for  barking  in  the  cellar,  and  told  shajply  ikern 
wert  fftf  raU  iJUre,  kept  up  his  watch,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  caught  a  large  rat,  which  he 
insisted  resolutely  upon  taking  »/  stain,  and 
laid  down  triumphantly  before  his  mistress. 

My  brother  John's  dog  was  revengeful.  Being 
on  one  occasion  scolded  and  not  fed,  his  dinner 
being  given  to  another  dog,  he  walked  up  suirs 
and  took  out  tlie  spigot  of  a  barrel  of  whiskey, 
letting  it  all  run  out  1  At  another  time,  because 
be  was  scolded  about  some  mischief  he  had  done, 
he  felled  to  bring  a  tin  pail  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  to  the  men.  He  was  told  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  eat  till  he  had  brought  it ; 
be  then  went  off  and  brought  it  from  under  the 
fence,  where  he  had  been  seen  to  place  it 

One  of  the  dogs  at  home  being  reproved  and 

told  he  could  not  come  in  tAsn  to  the  dining^ 

Toom,  went  direcdy  to  mother's  room,  jomped  up 

on  to  the  window-seat  (three  feet  highX  threw  her 

eye-glasses  across  the  room,  then  walked  up  to 

the  third  story  of  the  house  and  pulled  oat  all 

Helen's  knitting-needlesb  and  came  down  tri- 

vmphant 

Ruth  Colliks. 

Daisy  Derrtmes  writes:  "In  regard  to  that 
parsing  lesson,  I  think  that  sum  meana  sirs,  O 
dtar  m*  sirs  I  is  an  exclamatory  clause.  ^  is  an 
inteijection,  and  I  think  dsar  me  should  be  paised 
together  as  aa  inteijection.  Sirs  is  a  noun,  com- 
mon, second  person,  plural  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case  independent" 

'*  7t»anUa  **  and  Haitis  E.  W.  think  n»  is  an 
abbreviation  of  saj^s  /,  or  say  I.  M.  A,  W.  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  child's  pronunciation  of  souls^  and 
conjectures  that  it  originated  with  *'  Little  Prudy," 
whereas  it  is  much  older  than  little  Pnidy  oir  any 
of  us. 

Rsbtri  agrees  with  Daisy  that  siu  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  sirs.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  learned 
contributor  Jf.  .S.  J?.,  in  his  '*  Few  Words  about 
Oaths  "  in  this  number,  expresses  the  same  opin- 
ion. He  also  throws  light  upon  the  phrase  dsar 
mst  which  may  very  well  have  come  from  the 
Italian  Di0  miff,  at  a  time  when  the  mouths  of 


Eng^  courtiers  and  men  of  dm  wodd 
of  fendftil  oaths. 

But  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  suz  we  do 
quite  agree  with  any  of  our  correspondents.     Si 
h  too  feeblea  word  to  have  been  thus  perpetuated 
in  a  odrrupt  form  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  wfaida 
beaA  the  flavor  of  an  oath.    Among  old-feahiooed 
people  we  have  as  often  heard  the 
"  Law  suz  I "  as  "  Dear  me  sua  I "  and 
since  made  up  our  mind  about  it.    Lmv  is 
doubtedly  an  abbreviation  of  Lard,  and  sum  is, 
our  opinion,  a  corruption  of  savs  ms.    Then 
SUM,  being  interpreted,  should  mean  "Lord  aav« 
us,"  and  O  dear  me  sum,  "  O  my  God  save  lu.*' 

AUceH asks:  "Dear  Ymrog  Folks:  Will 

you  please  tell  me  how  money  is  drcnlated  Iraoa 
the  place  where  it  is  made  ?  **  Who  can  pve  a 
good,  clear  answer  to  this  question? 

E.  IV,  L.,  Hartford,  Ct  —  Apes  do  not  have 

tails,  although  our  artist  saw  fit  to  endow  them, 
mth  those  appendages  in  Rebus  No.  55.  —  **  FaB,** 
meaning  the  season  of  the  fell  of  the  lea(  is  ha 
this  country  synonymous  with  "autumn." — For* 
tunate  days  are  sometimes  called  "red-letter 
days,"  fipom  the  feet  that  in  the  old  calendars 
saints*  days  were  marked  by  red  letters. 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  origin  of  the  phraaa 
'Mown  in  Maine,"  but  suppose  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  tendency  of  English  speaking 
people  to  use  the  words  "up  "  and  "down"  to 
describe  locomotion  in  directions  which  are  often 
neither  up  nor  down,  but  sometimes  the  revene ; 
as  "  up  town,"  "  down  town,"  "  up  north,"  "  down 
south,"  etc  So  the  first  settlers  in  Massachnsettt 
may  have  found  it  convenient  to  speak  of  goin|( 
"down  the  coast,"  then  "down  east,"  and  finally 
"down  in  Maine." 

JORNSTOWM,  Pa..  Ai«ust  7,  iflTt. 
Dear  "YotJHc  Folks," 

Lately  it  has  stnick  me  that  the  adverb  "nice- 
ly "  is  often  used  incorrectly.  I  hear  it  quite 
fiequently  said  "  she  looks  nicely,**  etc  Another 
instance :  if  a  person  has  been  sick,  and  is  siffl 
looking  very  thin  and  pale,  should  yon  say,  *'  Re 
or  she  is  looking  badly  t^  Please  let  me  know 
in  the  "Letter  Box,"  and  oblige  an 

"  Ignokamvs." 

"  She  looks  nicely  "  is  colloquial,  and  not  ele- 
gant. "She  looks  well,"  is  the  better  phrase. 
If  "  Ignoramus "  had  visited  Kew  England  he 
might  have  heard  people  say  "  She  is  nicely,"  wt 
"  I  am  nicely,"  which  is  about  as  fer  ai  feln 
sjrntax  can  go. 

"  He  is  looking  badly,"  means  one  thing ;  "he 
looks  bad,"  quite  another.  The  latter  may  be 
said  of  a  bad  man,  whose  appearance  betrays 
him ;  the  former,  of  a  good  man  even,  whose 
looka  show  that  he  is  in  a  bad  phyrical  oohditiba. 
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TUSKBGBB,  AUL,  Anput  I.  zBti. 

Editors  or  "  Om.  Young  Folks  " ;  — 

Can  yen  consistently  answer  the  fbllowing  ques- 
tions in  reftrence  to  one  of  your  contributors? 
We  girls  have  had  several  discussions  on  the 
subject,  and  have  no  way  of  satisfying  ourselves 
except  by  asking  you. 

Where  does  Elizabeth  Kilham  reside  ?  Is  she, 
as  u  implied  in  **  Flibertigibbet,"  a  teacher  in  a 
colored  school,  or  is  that  role  assumed? 

By  satisfying   our  curiosity,  you  will  greatly 

oblige 

Hattib,  Ruth,  and  Sallib, 

"  Elizabeth  Kilham  **  i»  the  assumed  name  of  a 
kdy  of  culture  lately  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C 
Several  years  of  her  life  have  been  given  to  the 
work  of  educating  the  fteedmen,  and  her  sketches 
of  "  Flibertigibbet,"  *'  Dat  ar  Bill,"  **  Freed  Chil- 
dren in  Virginia,"  etc,  which  have  appeared  in 
**  Our  Young  Folks,"  were  written  from  her  own 
observation  and  experience.  By  their  graphic 
power  and  fidelity  to  nature  they  have  atttacted 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  series,  "  Freed  Children  in 
Washington,"  appears  in  this  number  of  **  Our 
Yooag  Folks." 

Editors  of  "Our  Yoxjhg  Folks":— 
Can  yon  tell  ms  of  any  way  to  tame  squirrels  ? 

S. 

Who  can  give  "  S."  some  information  on  this 
subject  ? 

Bariara  DougUut  writes:  "C  F.  T.  sent 
some  nice  little  anecdotes  of  children  which  re- 
minded me  of  something  a  little  brown-eyed  dar- 
ling said  oaot.  Her  mother  asked  her  what  she 
thought  the  rainbow  was.  After  thinking  a  mo- 
ment, she  exclaimed,  "  Why,  the  ribbon  God  ties 
his  bonnet  with  1 " 

AllENIA,  N.  Y.,  Aogiat  ^  X87S* 

Dbar  "  Yoimo  Folks,"  — 

There  are  some  bright  little  children  around 
hwe  of  whom  I  want  to  tell  you. 

Little  Willie  came  running  in  to  his  fiither  one 
evening  when  the  **  Northern  Lights  "  were  very 
brilliant,  exclaiming,  '*0  papal  God's  house  is 
all  afire  1 "  At  another  time,  trying  to  quote  the 
text  "AU  flesh  is  grass,"  he  rendered  it  "AMtkin 
is  grass." 

Another  little  fellow  was  heard  in  the  shed 
praying  for  rain.  The  young  man  who  heard  him 
took  a  watering-pot  and  sprinkled  him  all  over. 
The  little  boy  ran  in  to  his  mother  exclaiming, 
*'  O  mamma  I    I  prayed  for  rain  and  God  sent 


t> 


Little  Mode  once  described  thunder  as  being 
made  by  "big  stones  rolling  against  each  ogger 
(other)  np  in  the  sky." 

Four-yearK>ld  Belle's  dear  mother  died  not  long 


ago  and  Belle  is  staying  with  her  aunt  One  of 
the  clauses  in  her  evening  prayer  has  always  been 
'*  God  bless  papa  and  mamma."  One  night  she 
asked  her  aunty  if  she  should  pray  for  mamma 
any  more.  Aunty  said  no^  for  God  had  taken  dear 
mamma  to  heaven.  "Aunty,"  said  the  child, 
her  chin  and  lip  quivering  and  eyes  full  of  tears, 
"has  God  blessed  mamma  all  h4  amf"  An- 
other night  she  said  she  "  wished  she  coitld  pray 
for  mamma  and  maybe  God  would  bless  her  some 


more. 


>t 


Yours  truly, 


Hatty  E.  W. 


A  Student  writes :  '*  I  have  a  curious  question 
which  I  would  like  you  or  the  '  Young  Folks '  ta 
solve  for  me.  The  first  five  books  of  the  Bibl^ 
were  said  to  be  written  by  Moses.  In  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter,  fifth  verse,  of  Deuteronomy  there 
is  an  account  of  Moses*  death.  Can  any  one  show 
me  the  solution,  or  tell  me  if  there  is  supposed 
to  be  another  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ? " 

3f.  J?.,  whom  we  take  to  be  a  lad  of  quick  feel- 
ings and  rather  nervous  withal,  wants  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  word  or  term  to  express 
what  he  calls  "  a  lump  in  the  throat,"  which  is 
something  he  now  and  then  feels  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion,  as 
of  grief  or  pity ;  and  also  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
sensation. 

We  answer  first,  that  the  term  usually  emplojred 
by  medical  men  is  GMus  kystgriau  (that  is,  the 
h]rsterical  hall),  the  fieeling  occurring  only  in  hy- 
sterical or  very  excitable  persons,  and  resembling 
a  round  solid  body,  which  seems  to  rise  up  sud- 
denly and  fill  the  throat,  threatening  suffocation. 
Secondly,  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  spas- 
modic stricture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  stomach, 
extending  to  the  oesophagus,  or  guDet  The  larynx 
or  windpipe,  however,  is  not  constricted  (as  is  the 
case  in  epilepsy),  and  hence  breathing  is  really 
unimpeded,  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  suffo- 
cation which  is  often  experienced.  For  the  future 
we  wish  M.  R.  —  and  all  our  readers  —  entire  ex- 
emption firom  so  distressing  a  sensation. 

G,  L.  P.  —  "  What  was  the  origin  of  the  bar* 
ber's  striped  pole?"  In  former  times,  when 
phlebotomy  or  blood-letting  was  regarded  as  the 
only  proper  remedy  for  all  soru  of  ailments,  bar* 
bers  acted  as  surgeons  as  well  as  shavers  of  beards 
and  cutters  of  hair.  Besides  the  nuor  and  the 
shears  they  made  use  of  a  sort  of  brass  basin, 
shaped  on  one  side  so  as  to  fit  dose  to  the  throat, 
thus  preventbg  the  lather  applied  to  the  fiwe 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  dothes.  It  was 
also  useful  for  catching  the  blood  drawn  fiom 
the  veins  of  a  patient.  As  a  sign  of  their  double 
calling,  barbers  hung  out  such  a  basin  at  the  end 
of  a  pole,  on  which  was  painted  a  broad  spiral 
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•tripe  tsTmboIical  of  the  bandafe  wouod  rooad  the 
mrm  to  prevent  the  escape  of  too  much  blood. 
In  Great  Britain  and  lome  other  countriea,  the 
basin  is  still  displayed  at  the  barber's  door  at  the 
end  of  a  pole ;  but  in  this  country  the  pole  alone 
Js  used  as  a  sign,  though  the  barber  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  "  surgeon  "  or  phlebotonist.  And 
io  generally  has  a  knowledge  of  its  origin  and 
significance  died  out,  —  so  entirely  has  it  become 
an  arbitrary  and  conventional  emblem,  —  that 
many  patriotic  barbers  during  our  late  Qvil  War 
added  a  blue  stripe  to  the  proper  and  original 
red  one,  painting  both  upon  a  white  ground,  thus 
npresenting-- though  most  absurdly— the  na- 
tiooal  colors  so  "  dear  to  every  American  heart" 

Dbar  "  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

The  author  of  the  essay  on  "  Butterflies,"  which 
appeared  in  the  last  July  number  of  this  maga- 
sine,  omitted  to  say  how  these  pretty  creatures 
could  be  preserved,  but  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  kept  perfectly  well,  without  any 
care  on  the  part  of  the  collector.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. A  small  slit  must  be  made  in  the  under 
part  of  the  body,  and  a  drop  of  carbonic  acid 
introduced.  Spirits  of  camphor  also  answers  the 
purpose,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner.  In 
these  operations  great  care  must  be  Uken  that  the 
wings  of  the  butterflies  are  not  injured  by  hand- 
ling* It  is  best  to  hold  them  by  the  body,  when- 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  touch  them.  Hoping  that 
"  R.  L.  C."  will  not  be  o&nded,  I  remain  your 

sincere  friend, 

Makgakbt  Gray. 

We  print  the  preceding  criticism  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith.  But 
we  have  never  seen  a  collection  of  butterflies 
treated  in  the  manner  described.  The  collections 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  Salem  are 
simply  dried ;  and  a  friend  of  ours  well-versed  in 
such  matters,  —  the  author  of  "  Our  Traps  '*  in  our 
July  number,  —  says  he  has  seen  specimens  fi(ly 
years  old,  that  were  treated  in  no  other  way,  and 
that  now  look  as  fresh  as  new.  He  says,  **  Were 
one  connected  with  a  museum  to  treat  each  sped- 
nen  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  your  corre- 
spondent, the  work  would  consume  a  lifetime; 
though  it  might  do  for  an  amateur  to  try,  who 
is  content  with  a  fcw  high-colored  specimens." 
Yet  he  adds  that  all  entomological  collections 
are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  two 
destructive  beetles  "i4«/AnrM«;f**and  "Dtrtmtf 
tf*  **;  to  guard  against  which  camphor,  the  crys- 
taliine  refuse  of  naphthaline,  creosote,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  should  be  placed  in  the  drawers  and 
boxes  in  which  the  specimens  are  contained. 

Ow  Ytmmg  CoHtriiut«rt.^** An  TnUrvitw 
with  tke  />#/#,"  by  Bilboquet,  and  **  Sweet  Rob- 
in%'*  by  WiUie  WUde»  are  accepted. 


Beginning  with  our  next  nomber,  we  shall  add 
in  this  place  a  comer  of  Hon^rctbU  Mention  far 
Young  Contributors*  articles  which  are  not  ac- 
cepted. This  we  should  have  done  a  year  agow 
had  we  foreseen  the  impossibility  of  printing 
in  "  Our  Young  Contributors*  *'  department  so 
many  contributions  well  worthy  a  place  in  it, 
which  for  want  of  room  we  have  been  obliged  i» 
decline. 

This  department  has  been  about  as  full  of  late 
as  we  could  well  make  it,  with  justice  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  magazine ;  and  yet  we  have 
been  compelled  eadi  month  to  reject  almost  as 
many  well  written  and  meritorioas  articles  as  we 
have  printed.  Of  course  we  mean  always  to  select 
the  best  for  our  use;  still  there  are  many  left, 
quite  good  enough  for  "Our  Young  Contfibo- 
tors'  "  pages,  which  is  high  praise.  To  pat  these 
aude,  as  we  have  done,  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  of  our  editorial  duties ,  this  department 
being  designed  to  furnish  not  only  entertainment 
for  our  reaUlers,  but  also  encouragement  to  young 
writers. 

HereaAer,  therefore,  we  shall  add  to  our  list 
of  accepted  articles  another,  of  artides  good 
enough  to  be  accepted  if  we  could  make  room 
for  them*  As  this  will  be  an  honorable  reoordt 
we  shall  give  the  names  of  the  writers,  except 
such  as  we  may  be  requested  to  withhold.  We 
shall  also  make  such  editorial  comments  on  the 
articles  as  may  seem  to  be  required. 

Who  can  write  out  the  best  version  of  our  Pic- 
ture Story  in  this  number,  snd  send  it  to  us  in 
time  for  insertion  in  next  month's  Letter  Box? 
This  will  be  a  good  exerdse  for  children  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

F.  S.  A.  —  "The  best  book  of  instruction  la 
painting  for  a  beginner  "  is  perhaps  C  R.  Leslie's 
"  Hand-book  for  Young  Painters "  (i  vol.  8vo^ 
London,  1855).  Consult  also  "Painting  Popu- 
lariy  Explained,"  by  Thomas  John  Gullick  and 
John  Timbs  (i  vol  8vo,  London,  1859).  Both 
these  works  are  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  where  you  or  any  one  can  exam- 
ine them  freely. 

A  Snbterwber.  —  i.  If  you  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  notes  to  Longfellow's  Poems,  yoa 
would  have  found  that  Victor  Galbraith  was  a 
bugler  in  a  company  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and 
that  he  wu  shot  m  Mexico  for  some  breach  of 
discipline. 

2.  The  *'  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  taU,** 
in  Tennyson's  "Dream  of  Pair  Women,"  is 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaos.  By  running  away 
with  Paris  she  occasioned  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  ** many  drew  swords  and  died."  The  "one 
that  stood  beside,"  whose  "youth  was  blasted 
with  a  curse,"  is  Iphigenia,  who  was  offered  by 
her  fitther  as  a  propttiatocy  sacrifice  to 
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^vlioee  wnth  he  had  aroused  The  goddess,  how^ 
ever,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  slain, 
(when  **  the  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim's 
throat")  carried  her  in  a  cloud  to  Taoris,  and 
made  her  a  priestess  in  her  temple. 

PROVTDBNCB,  R.  I.,  September  ai,  1871. 
I>KA&  •*YouKG  Folks":  — 

Can  a<iy  of  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  cxpres 
aion,  **  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  ?  " 

Respecffiilly  yours, 

H.  S.  Clask. 

CONCoan,  Mass..  September  sSL  1871. 
I>KAR  "  YotTNG  Folks  " :  — 

When  on  the  Z5th  day  of  every  month  I  receive 
a  fireah  number  of  '*  Our  Young  Folks,"  I  cut  the 
leaves  of  **  Jack  Hazard  "yfrr/,  and  then,  having 
seen  **  Jack  "  and  "  Lion  "  out  of  one  scrape  and 
vrell  into  another,  I  turn  to  the  **  Letter  Boa." 
It  is  thb  part  of  the  "  Young  Folks  *'  that  I  espe- 
cially enjoy. 

I  think  I  can  answer  satis&ctorily  the  question 
about  the  nine  muses.  *'  The  Muses  were  repre- 
sented as  young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins, 
crowned  with  flowers,  each  holding  in  her  hand 
some  instrument  or  token  of  the  science  over 
vrhich  she  presided.  They  were  also  represented 
with  their  hands  joined,  dancing  in  a  circle  roudd 
Apollo,  and  singing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the 
near  and  indissoluble  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  palm- 
tree,  the  laurel,  and  the  fbunuins  of  Parnassus 
Cparticularly  the  Castalian  fountain,  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus),  also  of  Helicon,  Pindus,  and  Piems, 
were  sacred  to  them.  Their  fiivorite  animal  was 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 

**Clia  presided  over  History.  CalUcptt  over 
Eloquence  and  Poetry.  Erato^  over  Lyric  and 
Amorous  Poetry.  Thalia^  over  Pastoral  and  Comic 
Poetry  and  Festivals.  Mtlpoment^  over  Tragedy. 
Ttrfsickort^  over  Dancing.  Euttrpe,  over  Mu«c. 
Polyhymnia^  over  Singmg  and  Rhetoric  Uramei^ 
over  Astrouomy." 

May  I  ask  your  opinion  on  one  or  two  subjects? 
Is  there  any  such  word  in  the  English  language 
as  **  righUy  "  ?  I  do  not  find  it  in  either  Webster 
or  Worcester.  Yet  I  have  noticed  many  good 
speakers  and  writers  use  the  word  (if  it  is  a  word), 
among  them  Mr.  Hale.  In  the  latest  edition  of 
Worcester  the  word  ^*  rights"  an  adverb,  is  given, 
with  the  definition,  "  in  a  right  maMtur  " 

I  hear  many  good  speakers  use  the  expression 
"  am  fffUt"  which  seems  to  me  just  as  correct  as 
to  say  **aH  wonder^**  "ant"  and  the  first  syllable 
of  "  wonder  "  being  pronounced  precisely  alike. 
What  do  you  think? 

Shall  we  give  *'  Boatrico  "  tha  Spaaisfa  piOBttn- 
dation? 

"  Our  Young  Folks  "  is  fully  appreciated  in  oar 
ftmilyy  from  the  oklest  to  the  yooageit     My 


fiither  reads  the  monthly  instalment  of  "Jade 
Hazard  "  with  as  great  pleasure  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Yours  truly,  ■ 

Hblbn  D.  Bsowh. 

If  Helen  had  looked  ixs  enough  in  the  diction- 
aries she  would  have  found  rightly^  a  good  old 
English  adverb.  Milton  speaks  of  "  Eve,  rightly 
called  mother  of  all." 

"Good  speakers"  use  a  bad  form  of  expres- 
sion when  they  say  "  an  one."  That  is  what  wt 
think. 

** Be'atrice*^  is  a  naturalized  English  name; 
yet  one  of^  hears  the  Italian"  pronunciation  of 
it,  Ba-ah'trtech''ayt  when  Dante's  Beatrice^  or 
Beatrice  Cenci,  is  spoken  of. 

The  question  regarding  the  nine  Muses  was 
also  answered  by  Sallie  C.  Day,  S.  E.  M.,  Mary 
C,  Q.  K.  C,  R  G.  Richardson,  DoUie  Smithson, 
K.  H.,  Polly,  S.  E.  M.,  Mary  C,  B.  Langden 
Beal,  and  at  length  by  Henry  P.  Day,  from  whose 
letter  we  quote  the  following  additional  particu- 
lars:— 

"The  nine  Muses  were  certain  goddesses  who 
presided  over  poetry,  music,  and  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  who  were  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Mnemosyne,  the  goddess 
of  memory.  Pieria,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  is 
said  to  have  been  their  birthplace.  Pimplea,  a 
small  town  of  Macedonia,  where  Orpheus  the 
son  of  the  Muse  Calliope  was  bom,  was  sacred  to 
them.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Bceotia,  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  where  these 
divinities  had  their  sUtues»  and  where  also  were 
statues  of  fiimous  poets  and  musicians.  The 
winged  steed  Pegasus,  fiivorite  of  the  Muses, 
as  soon  as  he  was  bom  flew  upward,  and  fixed 
his  abode  on  this  mountain,  where  with  a  blow 
of  his  hoof  be  produced  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  these  goddesses,  the 
nine  daughters  of  a  Thessalian  king  are  said  to 
have  challenged  them  to  a  contest  in  singing.  The 
plaoe  of  trial  was  Mount  Helicon.  At  the  song 
of  the  mortal  maidens  the  sky  became  dark,  and 
all  nature  was  put  out  of  harmony ;  but  at  that 
of  the  Muses  the  heavens  themselves,  the  stars, 
the  sea,  and  the  rivers  stood  motionless,  and 
Helicon  swelled  up  with  delight*  so  that  his  sum- 
mit would  have  reached  the  sky  had  not  Neptune 
directed  Pegasus  to  strike  it  with  his  hoo£  The 
Muses  then  tumed  their  mortal  rivals  into  mag- 
pies. 

"There  was  a  Thradan,  called  Thamyris,  who 
was  remarkable  for  beauty  of  person  and  skill  on 
the  lyre.  As  this  gentleman  was  returning  home 
firom  QSchalia,  where  he  had  just  dosed  a  very 
successful  season,  he  was  met  by  the  Muses,  whom 
he  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill.  He  was  con> 
quered,  and  because  he  had  often  before  boasted 
that  he  could  excel  them,  he  was  struck  blind  and 
deprived  of  hia  knowledge  of  music." 
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Our  Letter  Box^ 


[November'. 


HntB  aiv  the  aasmtB  to  Mat^  Ak  C.*s  Son^ 
day  qoMdons,  —  sent  in  by  Carrie  W.  HotchkiMf 
Mary  F.,  Mary  B.  D.,  W.  £,  L.,  and  Ellen  T. 
DuBoia. 

I.  Huldah.    a  Kings  aa,  14. 

a.  Solomon,    x  Kings  xo,  aa. 

3.  Solomon,    x  Kings  a. 

4.  Elisha.    a  Kings  13,  ax. 

5.  From  the  description  of  their  apparel  given 
in  Isaiah  iiL 

Mary  B.  D.  aska  in  retuni :  "With  what  was 
Solomon's  chariot  paved? 


iM 


^«i/i^^tf//i>itr/Ms sends  the  *< Letter  Box**  the 
AUowing  oonnndnuns.  Some  of  them  are  old, 
but  all  are  good. 

What  is  the  diflersnoe  between  an  old  woman 
of  sixty  and  a  yooog  girl  of  sixteen  ?  4iie  ia 
careless  and  happyi  and  the  other  is  hairiest  and 
cappy. 

What  horrible  death  doea  a  scnlptor  die?  He 
makes  fiiceaand  bosta. 

How  many  came  out  of  the  ark  before  Noah  ? 
Three.    Noah  came  forth  (fonrth). 

What  remedy  does  a  man  take  for  a  scolding 
wife  ?    He  takes  ui*  he  licks  her  (an  elixir). 

When  is  the  most  fitting  time  to  read  the  book 
of  Nature  7  When  spring  opens  the  leaves  and 
automn  turns  them. 

What  is  the  first  mention  of  the  theatre  in  the 
Bible?  When  Joseph's  brethren  put  him  into 
the  pit  because  they  did  n't  want  him  m  the  fium 
ilydrde. 

What  is  the  fint  pemn  mentiooed  in  the  Bible  ? 
Chap,  first. 

Why  is  a  man  trying  to  dhnb  YeswitiB  like  an 
Irishman  trying  to  kiss  his  sweetheart  ?  Because 
he  is  trying  to  reach  th«  mouth  of  the  cra-iwr. 

How  do  we  know  that  Satan  cannot  be  rude  ? 
Because  being  an  imp  o'  darkness  he  cannot  be 
imp-o''light. 

A  blind  man  went  out  to  tea ;  when  he  got  there 
how  did  he  see?    He  took  a  cup  and  saw— sir  I 

Elitabsth,  N.  J..  S«pt«mb«r  0& 
Dbar  "Young  Folks'*:  — 

I  can  answer  the  question  asked  by  C  R.  S.  in 
reference  to  Croquet. 

When  a  player  roqueta  two  or  mors  balls  by  one 
strike  of  the  mallet,  he  is  said  to  rioodie^  and 
can  croquet  one  or  all,  at  hia  option. 

Can  any  of  the  "  Young  Folks  "  tell  when  and 

by  whom  the  game  was  invented,  and  why  named 

Croquet? 

Yours  truly, 

Gborciana  Stsbktxr. 

B.  LtigJUon,  B$al  writes :  "  In  regard  to  the 
croquet  question  of  C«  R.  S,  anihoritiee  differ; 
some  say  you  can,  ethers  say  you  cannot ;  it  is 
best  to  take  either  one  way  or  the  other  and  stick 
toil.** 


S^  E.  a,,  Philadelphia,  9ves  tiM  fbUomin^ 

explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase* " 
thing  is  lovely,  and  the  goose  hanga  high  "  :  — 

*'  It  originated  among  the  slaves.    When 
afiairs  were  so  prosperous  aa  to  allow  of  it, 
was  killed.    This  was  when  '  everything 
ly  *  or  agreeable.    When  the  goose  was  killed 
was  stripped  and  hung  on  a  pole,  or  o«t  of-a 
window,  for  fear  of  cats,  dogs,  etc 
the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  is  a  natunsl  oo8»- 
sequence  of  tbe.first,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wooderecl 
at  for  its  queeroeaa." 

DbAV  ••  YOITNG  FbLKS  " :  — 

Having  discovered  a  mistake  in  one  at  jomm 

stories,  I  thought  to  tell  you  of  it.   Harvey  Wilder 

(page  6x7)  spelt  cvi^kt  instead  of  mifg^M^.    Am  J 

right? 

Yoon^ 

SmPUK  Jack. 

Simple  Jk^ek  iS' right,  —except  thai  the  am* 
spelling  was  not  a  mistake  of  Harvey  Wildai^ 
Iwt  a  tyyofraphiod  error. 

|Kutttftl  Stitpto'Dttntttt  (fonttc. 

IFtrntiserffert anfy,  Nmmes  uni  1h  must  At  in  tk* 
kandwrtHMg  iftheftrsans  dssiring  corrap«i*dgHU^ 

R.  G.  yalmHn*,  West  Ncwtoa,  Maaa.  (poitage-staape 
and  readh^). 

FrtdA.  D.t  Box  x88;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (wbhes  to  cor- 
respond wltli  Some  one  stndyimp  Gennsn,  also  vUi  MKf 
boy  in  die  BaateiB  States). 

Eltit  m»l/^  Now  39B  Lerii««Bn  Avcaneb  New  Yock 
Qty  (roadtefc). 

Harry  St.  Claire,  Gambler,  Kaez  Co.,  0.  (would  Bke  a 
correspondent  about  x6). 

JVaittr  L k  Box  905,  Cfaicimtatl.  O. 

Clair  Dat^f^rth,  Box  33,  ProTldenee;  R.  I. 

Clhm  MopguM,  Essex,  MtddleseK  Co.,  Coen.  fwUhes 
oorraspondenis  between  is  and  17,  inteieated  la  Chades 
Dickens,  Winter  Scott,  etc). 

Eva  MMtTM,  No.  z6  Darls  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (readiag^ 
dandng,  music,  and  saOini;). 

yadk  SIrtnp,  Box  x6ia,  Willlamsport,  Pa.  ffbn}- 

Harry  L.  Crtn^/brd^  Clndanati,  O.  (mbcdiaaeoas  aa^ 
Jects). 

Clara  S.  JL,  are  zji  Enumie  S.  B^  age  13.  JTeM  C, 
age  la,  Caie  D.  N.  C,  Cutchogue.  L.  I.  (three  coailas 
living  In  a  very  secluded  place  to  the  eastern  and  of  L,  I.). 

MoUU  M.  A.,  age  zs  09  Brattle  SL,  Cambridge  Mass. 
(music  and  flowers). 

Btrtha,  Lock  Box  xz,  Marietta,  OMo  (wishes  cofie- 
spondent  between  14  and  zs;  fond  of  daadag.  skating, 
and  horsebadE  lUUi^t). 

Ed.  L,  RmK  Boa  3x4,  Decorah,  Iowa  (correspeodents 
between  Z7  and  Z9 ;  Uteratvre  and  art). 

L.  E.  HaU,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (butterflies  and  moths). 

Mary  Williams,  Flemington,  Taylor  Co.,  West  Va. 
(would  like  a  New  England  correspondent). 

W.  Dsrtand,  Lock  Box  Z4.  Decorah.  Iowa  (eeias  aad 
stamps). 

Haf  fnmtmfirth,  Greeo^bnrg*  lod.  (botaagr,  Htcntars, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects). 

FrmtJ.  Ikky*  S3  Spriag  St.,  Poctlaad,  Mafa»e  (boatfc« 
aadguaaing). 
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JACK    HAZARD    AND    HIS    FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HOW  JACK  WENT  TO  JAIL,  AI«D  WHAT  HE  SAW- 

(ASTING  a  corious  look  at  Jack,  the  Doctor  tpld 
the  boys  to  drive  to  his  house,  put  their  horses  in 
his  bam,  and  amuse  themselves  till  dinner'time. 
"  You  *11  excuse  me  ;  I  've  got  to  go  to  jail  To 
see  a  patient,"  he  added. 

"  O,  doctor !  "  cried  Phin,  "  can't  you  take  me 

into  the  jail  ?    I  Ve  never  been  in  J    Moses  has." 

'*  Yes,  come  along,  if  Moses  will  take  care  of  the 

team."     Moses  said  he  would.     ''And  your  friend 

here,  he  can  come  too.    Have  you  ever  been  to  jail  ?" 

the  doctor  said,  pleasandy,  turning  to  Jack. 

"He  came  pretty  near  it  once,"  whispered  Phin, 
running  to  the  doctor's  side,  while  Jack,  not  yet  re- 
covered from  his  surprise  and  embarrassment  at  meetr 
ing  his  old  friend,  got  down  more  slowly  from  the 
wagon.  "  He  was  took  up  for  stealing  our  horse  and 
buggy  ;  though  he  did  n't.  He 's  only  a  driver  off 
from  the  canal,"  Phin  added,  enviously,  seeing  how 
well  Jack  appeared  in  his  new  clothes. 

Thereupon  the  doctor  turned  and  gave  another 
glance  at  Jack,  who,  he  imagined,  must  have  overheard  the  invidious  remark, 
his  face  wore  such  a  peculiar  expression.  So  he  said,  laying  his  large, 
kind  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder,  just  as  he  did  once  before  when  that 
shoulder  was  ragged  and  wet :  "  I  shouldn't  suppose  this  boy  had  ever  been 
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on  the  canal  f  He  don't  look  like  a  driver.  It 's  a  terrible  place  for  bcyys ! 
Have  yon  heard  about  the  one  that  was  mtirdered  not  long  ago^  jnst  a  little 
way  out  of  the  city  ?  " 

«  No ! "  said  Phin.    «  Was  there  one  ?  " 

^  Yes,  a  boy  I  felt  a  particular  interest  in«  His  mnrderer  is  in  the  jail 
here  now.    He  is  the  patient  I  am  going  to  visit" 

^  And  shall  we  see  him  ? ''  cried  Phin,  eagerly.  "  I  never  saw  a  muiderer 
in  my  life  !    Is  he  going  to  be  hung  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know.  There 's  some  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  body  sap* 
posed  to  be  that  of  his  victim.  It  had  floated  down  to  the  city,  and  was 
taken  out  a  few  days  after  the  murder,  so  much  disfigured  that  I  could  n't 
recognize  it ;  though  one  of  the  boatmen  swore  to  it  very  confidently.  Then 
it  is  n't  quite  clear  that  the  man  meant  to  kill  him.  It  seems  that  he  struck 
the  boy  in  a  passion,  —  a  fatal  blow,  probably, — and  then  threw  him  into 
the  canal.  He  himself  says  now  that  he  thinks  he  killed  him,  but  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so." 

All  this  reminded  Jack  so  forcibly  of  what  might  have  been  his  own  Ette, 
that  he  held  his  breath,  wondering  how  it  chanced  that  he  was  there,  listen- 
ing to  the  story  of  that  murdered  boy,  instead  of  being  that  murdered  boy 
himself. 

''  The  man  has  been  very  sick,  and  he  is  now  penitent,"  the  doctor  went 
on.  '^  I  am  his  physician,  and  I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  him ;  but,  having 
myself  seen  him  maltreat  the  lad,  I  shall  have  to  appear  at  his  trial  and 
bear  witness  against  him." 

"  What  do  you  think  they  will  do  with  him  ?  "  asked  Phin. 

*'  I  think  he  will  be  sent  to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  of  years,  perhaps 
for  life,"  said  the  doctor ;  which  Phin  thought  was  something,  though  not 
what  he  had  hoped,  —  it  would  have  been  so  fine  to  be  able  to  brag  that  he 
had  seen  a  murderer  who  was  afterwards  hung !  "  But  here  we  are  at  the 
jail." 

"  Feel  afraid  ?"  Phin  whispered  to  Jack,  as  a  warden  took  a  bunch  of 
formidable  keys  from  the  office,  and,  opening  therewith  one  ponderous  iron- 
bound  door  after  another,  showed  the  visitors  into  a  high,  whitewashed,  bar- 
ren hall,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  rows  of  cells.    The  cells  were  furnished 
I  with  strong*  iron-grated  doors,  some  of  which  were  open ;  and  five  or  six 

I  men,  probably  the  nightly  occupants  of  those  narrow  rooms,  were  walking 

leisurely  about,  or  lounging  upon  benches  in  the  halL 

"  Are  these  the  prisoners  ? "  whispered  Phin,  shrinking  by  the  doctor's 
side. 

Yes,  but  they  won't  hurt  you,"  answered  the  doctor,  with  a  snule. 
**That  slender,  middle-aged  man  is  a  counterfeiter.  He  understands  four 
or  five  different  languages,  is  a  good  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  finest 
mechanics  in  the  country.  But  he  put  his  wits  to  a  bad  use,  and  here  he  is. 
The  short,  stocky  man  is  in  for  horse-stealing.  That  boy, — what  are  j%m 
infi>r«  mvbov?" 

••  Taking  watchejs**  said  the  boy,  in  a  veiy  frank,  bimness-fike  way.  ■  Bet 
they  can^  prove  it" 
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"  None  of  these  men  have  had  their  trial  ye^"  said  the  doctor.  "  There 
is  roy  patient,  on  the  bed  in  the  corner.  He  was  in  the  hospital  room,  but, 
being  the  only  patient,  he  was  so  horribly  lonesome  he  begged  to  be  brought 
back  here." 

He  approached  the  bed  on  which  the  prisoner,  a  rough,  hard-featured  man, 
was  lying  in  his  clothes.  Seeing  the  doctor,  he  turned  on  his  pillow  and 
reached  out  to  him  a  curiously  half-bleached,  freckled,  weather-beaten  hand. 

"  How 's  the  pulse  to-day,  doctor  P "  be  said  in  a  hoarse  balf-whisper.  "  I 
believe  I  should  have  got  along  better  if  you  had  tapped  me  in  the  arm  and 
let  out  some  of  the  bod  blood." 

The  doctor  smilingly  shook  liis  head.  "  Possibly,  my  friend.  But  you  *re 
getting  along  very  welL" 

"  1  believe  I  am.    Nothing  ails  me  now  but  bad  dreams." 

The  doctor,  seating  himself  by  the  bed,  with  his  watch  in  one  hand  and 
the  man's  speckled  vrrist  in  the  other,  asked  what  his  dreams  were  about. 

"  'T  would  be  hard  to  say  what  I  don't  dream  about !  Everything  I  ever 
done  comes  up  again.  Then  there 's  that  face —  his  &ce.  It  gives  me  no 
peace.  I  no  sooner  shut  my  eyes  than  there  it  is  again.  By  George  I " 
said  the  man,  chokbgly,  "  I  was  fond  of  the  boy.  1  never  knowed  how 
fondtiUl— " 

The  man  cleared  his  throat,  and  made  a  pretence  of  relieving  his  hoarse- 
ness by  getting  his  head  a  little  higher  00  the  pillow,  then  went  on :  — 
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«  I  don't  deny  the  bad  treatment ;  but  that  was  when  I  was  mad.  He  could 
swim  like  an  eel,  and  I  relied  on  that ;  for  I  'd  no  notion  he  was  hurt  so 
when  I  throwed  him  in/^ 

The  doctor  had  heard  all  this  many  times  before ;  yet  he  did  not  discour- 
age the  man's  talking,  knowing  that  his  conscience  found  relief  that  waj, 
and  wishing,  perhaps,  to  let  the  boys  derive  a  moral  lesson  from  the  scenes 
The  prisoner  raised  his  head  still  higher,  doubling  the  pillow  under  it,  miH 
continued :  — 

^  Does  anybody  imagine  I  would  deliberately  murder  that  boy  ?  I  'd 
willin'ly  swing  for 't,  if  launchin'  me  from  a  platform  would  bring  him  back  to 
life.  I  'm  an  old  hulk,  anyway ;  fast  goln'  to  pieces.  Bad  habits,  bad  company, 
rum,  and  a  bad  temper,  —  you  see,  boys,"  tunung  to  the  doctor^s  young 
companions,  **  what  they  do  to  a  —  '^ 

His  eye  suddenly  became  fixed,  his  voice  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he 
sprang  up,  staring  wildly,  and  starting  from  the  bed. 

'<  Jack  !  Jack  or  his  ghost  t "  he  shrieked  out, ''  sure  as  I  'm  a  sinner !  ** 
Which  was  making  it  pretty  sore  indeed ;  the  prisoner  being  no  other  than 
our  old  friend,  Captain  Benick. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CAPTAIN  JACK'S  CONFESSIONS. 

The  doctor  turned,  in  great  surprise  and  astonishment ;  and  there  behind 
his  elbow  stood  Jack,  white  and  agitated  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  a  spectre. 
It  was  some  moments  before  the  good  man  could  bring  himself  to  believe 
that,  in  the  fine-looking,  well-dressed  lad  who  had  come  to  town  with  his 
country  cousins,  he  beheld  again  the  wretched  little  driver  whom  he  had 
once  befriended,  and  whose  supposed  unhappy  fate  he  had  deplored. 

Meanwhile  Berrick  kept  crying  out  hoarsely,  with  laughter  and  tears, 
*'  Jack,  you  rogue  !  Jack,  you  rascal  I  What  a  trick  you  Ve  played  me !  The 
scow  laid  up,  and  me  here  in  the  jug  1  Goin'  to  let  me  swing  for  murderin* 
on  ye,  hey  ?  you  scamp.  Jack  !  Come  here !  Your  true  face  is  the  blessed- 
est  sight  ever  my  old  eyes  looked  on  I  Where  have  ye  been  all  this  while  ? 
you  mis'ble  little  villain  you  ! " 

Jack,  fast  recovering  his  self-possession,  in  a  few  words  told  his  story ;  to 
which  both  the  doctor  and  the  prisoner  listened  with  extraordinary  interest 
^'  I  had  n't  the  least  idea  I  was  murdered  ! "  he  said,  while  Berrick  grasped 
and  wrung  his  hand  again  and  again.  '*  I  saw  you  twice  after  I  left  you. 
Do  you  remember,  the  next  Monday,  crossing  a  field  of  wheat  a  boy  was 
weeding  ?  I  was  that  boy,  and  I  was  frightened  half  to  death,  for  fear  you 
would  know  me  !  " 

"  You  !  the  stupid  fellow  that  had  no  tongue  ?  You  don't  say.  Jack  !  Why 
did  n't  ye  speak  ?  Ah,  if  you  had,  't  would  have  saved  a  deal  of  trouble. 
The  scow  was  laid  up  for  ye,  all  that  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  *T  was 
me  that  loosed  the  dog,  hopin'  he  might  find  ye ;  but  he  cleared  out,  and 
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that  made  me  half  think  you  had  swum  ashore.  What 's  the  matter  with 
that  boy?"  Berrick  demanded  in  some  irritation,  noticing  very  strange 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Phineas. 

*<  He  says  h^  knows  you,"  retnaifked  the  doctor. 

^  Like  as  not  he  may  have  seen  me  on  the  canal,"  growled  Berrick. 

''  I  've  seen  you  somewhere  else,"  Phin  declared.  "  I  could  n*t  think  at 
first,  but  now  I  remember.  You  're  Mr.  Johnson ;  you  're  Aunt  Patsy's 
second  husband !  "  y 

'^  You  don't  know  what  you  're  talkin'  about  !^'  Berrick  exchanged  looks 
with  the  doctor.  "Well,  never  mind,  now  it's  out  I'd  told  the  doctor 
before ;  and  now  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Jack.  Fact  is,  I  've  got  an  .old- 
lashioned  wife  out  in  that  quarter." 

Jack,  quite  bewildered  by  this  discovery,  stammered  out,  *'  And  you  had 
been  to  her  house  —  " 

^  Yes,  that  time  when  you  saw  me  in  the  wheatnfield.  While  Pete  and 
Dick  were  hunting  for  you  down  the  canal,  I  took  a  cruise  ashore,  and  called 
on  the  old  woman.  Don't  let  on  to  Molly.  She  don't  know  nothin'  about 
that  afiair." 

*'  I  don't  see  how  it  ever  happened ! "  said  Jack. 

"  'T  was  that  winter,  five  year'  ago,  when  I  was  off  lookin'  up  my  half- 
brother  ;  you  've  heard  me  tell  of  him.  He  got  into  a  bad  scrape  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  went  off  into  the  woods  and  Changed  his  name." 

^  O,  I  know ! "  exclaimed  Jack.  ''  I  thought  he  looked  like  you  I  Old 
Danvers ! " 

^*  A  charcoal-burner ;  a  perfect  vagabond ;  that  scrape  ruined  him,"  said 
Berrick.  "  Of  course  neither  of  us  felt  like  braggin'  of  the  relationship, 
when  I  found  him ;  and  as  he  had  swapped  off  his  name,  I  thought  I  would 
follow  his  example.  So  it  happened  that  I  married  Aunt  >  Patsy  under  the 
name  of  Johnson.  A  foolish  speckelation.  I  never  made  a  cent  by  it.  She 's 
too  tight  with  her  property.    You  see,  I  've  been  a  perty  hard  case,  Jack." 

^  I  should  think  so  ! "  said  Jack,  made  sick  at  heart  by  this  fresh  revela- 
tion of  the  old  man's  depravity. 

"  But  now  I  'm  goin'  to  reform.  Better  late  than  never,  the  doctor  here 
tells  me.  Come,  Jack,  forgive  and  forgit ;  we  '11  go  back  to  the  scow,  and 
be  better  friends  than  ever." 

"  I  've  done  with  the  scow,"  replied  Jack,  firmly.  "  I  've  got  a  good  place, 
and  I  don't  mean  tp  leave  it." 

"  That 's  right  I "  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "  You  've  done  well ;  stick  to 
it !     Don't  take  a  step  backward." 

"  There 's  uo  danger  as  long  as  I  remember  your  good  advice  to  me," 
said  Jack.  ''  That 's  what  saved  me,  —  that  and  your  kindness  !  "  Tears 
filled  the  boy's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  Just  the  few  words  you  said  to  me,  and 
the  way  you  said  'em,  —  you  don't  know  what  an  effect  they  had  on  me  ! 
They  have  been  with  me  like  good  angels,  I  sometimes  think,  ever  since. 
I  never  could  have  begun  life  new,  as  I  did,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  you.  And 
O,  you  don't  know  how  often  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  wished  you  could 
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know — "  but  here  Jack,  who  had  said  all  this  in  a  very  earnest  bat  broken 
manner,  quite  lost  his  voice,  and  £urly  sobbed  under  the  kindly  caressing 
arm  laid  upon  his  neck. 

'<  Ah,  but  you  have  had  good  friends  besides  me,"  said  the  doctor,  his 
voice  and  features  all  a-tremble  with  emotion,  ''or  you  never  could  have 
kept  on  after  you  'd  begun.  And  there  was  something  strong  and  good  in 
you,  too.  Jack." 

''That's  a  fact!"  said  Captain  Berrick,  wiping  his  eyes.  *'He  was 
always  too  good  for  the  canaL  For  my  part,  I  'm  glad  as  anybody  that  he  has 
done  better  for  himself ;  and  I  cheerfully  give  up  my  claim  to  him  here  and 
now.    Put  that  in  writin',  doctor,  and  I  'U  sign  it" 

As  the  doctor  turned  to  a  desk,  where  one  of  the  prisoners  had  been  fur- 
nished with  writing  materials,  the  captain  of  the  scow  asked  Jack  if  he  had 
seen  his  half-brother,  the  charcoal-burner,  lately.  As  Jack  hesitated  about 
answering,  Phin,  who  was  not  troubled  with  much  delicacy  of  feeling,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Old  Danvers  ?  Old  Danvers  is  dead ! "  and  proceeded  to  relate, 
without  disguise,  the  manner  of  his  death. 

"  So  that 's  the  end  of  Jake  !  "  mused  Berrick.  "  He  never  got  over  that 
boyish  scrape.  I  guess  you  Ve  heard  me  tell  on 't.  Jack.  He  went  with 
some  other  young  fellers  to  serenade  an  old  man  who  had  married  a  young 
wife,  —  a  tin-horn  and  cow-bell  serenade,  you  understand.  They  took  along 
a  gun  to  make  a  noise  with,  and  to  shoot  the  old  man's  dog  if  he  come  out 
at  'em.  The  dog  come  out,  and  some  one  shot  at  him,  and  the  bullet  went 
into  the  house  and  killed  the  old  man  in  his  bed.  They  was  all  perty 
respectable  young  fellers,  belonged  to  good  femiHes ;  and  the  killin'  was 
accidental,  and  it  never  was  gener'ly  known  who  fired  the  gun.  But  't  was 
Jake  fired  it ;  he  told  me  ;  I  was  a  little  chap,  younger  than  him.  The  law 
did  n't  touch  him ;  but  he  never  could  git  over  that  act,  and  the  fiimily  never 
got  over  it  He  had  helped  a  litde  about  charcoal-bumin'  before ;  but 
now  he  went  into  it,  and  become  a  reg'lar  hermit  o'  the  woods  ever  after- 
wards. He  changed  his  name,  as  I  -said,  and  would  a'  hid  himself  from  him- 
self, if  he  could.  And  I  went  on  to  the  canal.  Drownded  !  So  that 's  the 
end  of  a  bo3dsh  scrape,  is  it  ?  Wal !  wal ! "  And  Berrick  seemed 
inclined  to  moralize  upon  the  subject 

"  And  only  think,"  said  Phin,  "  how  the  fellers  were  going  to  play  a  trick 
on  Old  Danvers  himself  that  night  in  Aunt  Patsy's  house,  if  he  had  only 
been  there  !     Don't  things  come  round  queer,  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Did  n't  you  ask  for  me  that  last  time  you  saw  Aunt  Patsy  ? "  Jack 
inquired  of  the  captain. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  replied  Berrick.  "  I  'd  no  notion  you  had  been  that 
way ;  and  I  did  n't  care  to  have  her  know  of  my  connections.  I  missed  the 
coal-pit,  on  my  way  through  the  woods,  or  I  might  have  spoke  to  Jake 
about  you." 

"  I  told  him,  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  how  I  had  run  away  from  a  scowy 
but  I  did  n't  tell  him  whose  scow,"  said  Jack. 

Here  the  doctor  brought  a  paper  to  Berrick  for  his  signature.     This 
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obtained,  he  and  the  warden  wrote  their  names  under  it,  as  witnesses,  and 
the  paper  was  handed  to  Jack.  He  read  it ;  and  his  last  lingering  appre- 
hensions that  he  might  yet  be  taken  back  to  his  old  life  on  the  canal  van« 
ished  in  a  flash  of  joy. 

^  Now  I  am  free ! "  he  exclaimed.  ^  Now  I  've  a  chance  for  m3rself,  and 
no  fear  of  anybody ! " 

<'  I  want  to  be  free  too,"  remarked  Berrick,  a  little  hurt  at  seeing  Jack  so 
glad  to  part  from  him.  '^  Pete  and  Molly 's  with  the  scow.  Dick  has  left ; 
it  was  him  that  complained  of  me  arter  we  come  back  from  Bufl^o,  and 
heard  a  drownded  boy  had  been  found  in  the  canal.  He  swore  'fore  the  cor- 
oner he  believed  't  was  you ;  so  they  had  me  arrested.  But  now  you  are  on 
your  legs,  and  hearty,  there's  no  reason  for  keepin'  me  an  hour  longer. 
Please  notify  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Warden.  And  let  somebody  go  for  Pete ; 
he  '11  take  me  aboard  the  scow ;  I  shall  be  better  off  there.  Good  by,  doc- 
tor !    Good  by.  Jack  I " 

Shall  I  own  that  a  feeling  of  remorse  and  something  very  like  affection 
agitated  the  boy's  breast  as  he  took  leave  of  the  captain  ?  ''  I  wish  you  could 
leave  the  canal  too ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  earnest,  misty  iy^s,  • 

**  'T  ain't  in  me,  —  I  'm  such  an  old  reprobate,  as  Pete  says.  But  I  mean 
to  do  better  now.  At  any  rate,  I  'm  glad  you  've  got  a  fritur*  before  ye.  Jack  I 
Good  by  ag'in  I  good  by  I " 

And  so  they  parted. 

•       CHAPTER  XXXVL 

SQUIRE  PETERNOT'S  TROUBLE. 

Again  that  morning  Squire  Petemot  and  his  horn-headed  cane  made 
their  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  Chatford  kitchen.  The  grim  old  man 
was  even  more  agitated  than  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  sheep-killing 
B&dr ;  he  bore  in  his  trembling  hand  a  crumpled  letter,  which  he  glanced 
at  while  he  coaghed,  adjusting  his  throat  in  his  stiff  stock,  and  inquired  for 
Jack. 

"Jack  and  the  boys  have  gone  to  the  city,"  said  Miss  Wansey. 

"  And  his  —  the  dog  ?  "  said  the  Squire. 

The  dog  had  gone  too.  Petemot  turned  to  depart,  but  presently  came 
back.  "  He  told  —  that  moniing,"  he  filtered,  "  a  strange  story  of  how  he 
came  by  that  dog ;  do  you  recall,  — can  you  repeat  it  ?  " 

Miss  Wansey  thought  she  could,  and  did  repeat  it  quite  circumstantially, 
omitting  only  one  or  two  particulars  which  the  squire  thought  important. 

''  Mis'  Chatford !  "  called  Miss  Wansey  at  the  foot  of  the  chamber  stairs, 
<<  do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  place  where  Jack  found  Lion  ?  ^ 

Mrs.  Chatford  replied  that  she  did  not ;  adding,  as  she  came  down  into 
the  kitchen,  that  she  did  not  think  Jack  had  ever  told  it  **  There 's  no  new 
trouble,  I  hope.  Squire  Petemot  ?  " 

"  There  is  trouble  1 "  briefly  answered  the  Squire,  as  he  turned  again  and 
limped  away. 
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He  went  home,  harnesssd  a  horse,  and  started  to  drive  towards  the  chy. 
But,  seeming  to  consider  the  nxany  chances  of  his  missing  the  boys  if  he 
went  to  seek  them,  he  soon  turned  back ;  and  many  a  time  that  afternoon 
he  might  have  been  seen  walking  or  standing  in  the  road  before  his  house, 
and  gazing  anxiously  towards  the  town. 

Jack  went  himself  to  find  the  scow  and  announce  to  the  admiring  Molly 
and  the  astounded  Pete  how  he  had  come.to  life,  and  that  Berrick  was  con* 
sequently  free.  He  told  them  briefly  of  his  fortunes,  then  bidding  them 
good  by,  not  without  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance's  sake,  hurried  back  to  the 
doctor's  to  find  the  dinner  waiting* 

The  doctor  himself  had  just  arrived ;  and  if  delay  had  damaged  the  dinner, 
it  had  improved  the  appetites  of  the  guests ;  while  Jack's  mind  was  in  such 
a  state  of  exaltation,  that  everything  at  the  table  of  his  friend  was  to  him  . 
nectar  and  ambrosia.  Many  a  time  he  had  to  stop  and  ask  himself,  was 
all  this  really  so  ?  He  could  not  wonder  enough  at  it  all,  nor  could  he  be 
thankful  enough.  O.  you  fortunate  sons  of  the  rich  !  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  know  the  happiness  of  a  lad  like  Jack,  escaping  from  a  low  life  and  bad 
companions,  and  feeling  that  he  has  made  one  safe,  sure  step  toward  a  better 
and  brighter  future  ?  True,  he  was  but  a  poor  boy  still,  with  no  worldly 
fortune  before  him  save  what  could  be  wrought  out  by  his  own  good  hands ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  He  was  young,  he  was  free,  he  was  full  of  hope  ;  and,  if 
you  but  knew  it,  there  is  a  charm  in  winning  one  by  one  the  prizes  of 
life,  —  a  sweetness,  with  the  tonic  of  a  little  wholesome  bitter  in  it, — 
unknown  to  those  who  but  inherit  the  victories  others  have  gained.  Have 
you  who  read  this  had  all  the  paths  of  life  made  smooth  before  you  ?  then 
you  must  stop  often  and  consider  well  your  blessings,  in  order  not  to  slight 
or  scorn  them,  and  then  go  on  winning  new  victories  for  yourself  in  higher 
fields,  and  doing  good  to  others,  or  own  at  last  that  fortune  is  really  less 
kind  to  such  as  you  than  to  poor,  brave  boys  like  Jack. 

Good  things  fell  constantly  to  Jack's  share  through  all  his  after  life,  and 
some  great  joys  were  his ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  knew  many  happier  hours  than 
that  when  he  sat  at  the  boaxd  of  his  long-unknown,  good  friend,  and  listened 
to  his  cheerful  talk,  and  basked  in  his  beneficent  smile. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  boys  started  for  home.  It  was  dark 
when  they  approached  Squire  Petemot's  house ;  but  there  was  the  lame  old 
man  waiting  and  watching  for  them. 

'^  Stop,  boys  1 "  he  commanded,  as  they  were  driving  past ;  and  he  fiiirly 
frightened  them  with  his  husky  voice  and  uplifted  cane.  ^  You  told  once, 
—  tell  me  again,"  he  said  to  Jack,  ''just  how  you  came  by  this  dog." 

Jack,  in  no  little  surprise,  repeated  the  story, — how  he  found  lion, 
singed  and  half-starved  and  cross,  at  a  basin  where  the  scow  had  stopped 
on  her  first  trip  up  the  canal  that  season. 

''  Did  you  learn  the  name  of  his  last  master  ?  "  the  squire  demanded. 

*'  No,  but  people  said  he  was  a  gambler ;  he  won  money  of  some  men  at 
the  taven^  then  treated  everybody,  and  drank  a  great  deal  himself^  and 
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towards  morning  went  to  bed.    Then  the  fire  broke  ont  in  his  room,  proba- 
bly from  his  candle.    The*dog  was  burnt  trying  to  get  him  out    But  the 

pum  —  " 

<<  Where  —  what  basin  was  this  ?  "  interrupted  the  squire. 

Jack  repKed,  "  WUey's  Basin." 

''  Boy  ! "  said  Squire  Petemot,  sternly,  as  if  Jack  were  somehow  to  blame 
in  the  business,  '*  that  dog's  master  was  my  own  son  ! " 

He  walked  back  to  the  house  ;  and  the  boys,  struck  dumb  with  amazement^ 
afler  waiting  a  little  while,  drove  on. 

They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  they  met  BiU  Burbank  on  his 
horse.  He  drew  rein,  and  asked  if  they  had  seen  the  squire.  Moses  related 
what  had  just  occurred. 

'*  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Burbank.  ^  He  had  n't  heard  from  Paul  for 
80  long,  he  stopped  me  yesterday  to  ask  about  him.  That  was  humbling 
hims^  a  good  deal,  I  thought,  for  he  always  blamed  me  and  Don  for  the 
bad  ways  I^ul  got  into  before  he  left  home  ;  as  if  o/^  ever  led  him  into  any- 
thing !  He  used  to  write  to  me  every  week  or  two,  till  all  of  a  sudden,  last 
Sfning,  his  letters  stopped  coming.  The  squire  seemed  so  disturbed  when 
I  told  him,  that  I  thoii^ht  diis  morning  I  would  take  over  Paul's  last  letter 
for  him  to  read.  In  diat  he  speaks  again  of  his  big  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  he  used  to  mention  in  nearly  every  letter  he  wrote.  It  struck  the 
squire  at  once  that  this  might  be  ^e  dog.  Now  there 's  no  doubt  of  it 
Paul's  last  letter  was  written  at  Wiley's  Basin." 

"  But  Mrs.  Chatford  said  once  that  the  squire  had  no  children,"  interposed 
Jack. 

<*  She  must  have  meant  none  at  home.  He  has  himself  tried  to  feel  that 
he  had  no  son,  but  hard  as  the  old  man  is,  he  never  could  forget  Paul  i " 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

WHICH  IS  THE  LAST. 

Bill  galloped  away,  and  the  boys  drove  home.  Deacon  Chatford  came  to 
meet  them  at  the  gate,  and  of  course  &e  first  news  he  heard  was  the  strange 
story  of  Paul  Peteraot 

"Poor  old  man !  I  pity  hfan!"  said  the  deacon.  "But  all  this  only 
shows,  boys,  how  little  circumstances  of  birth  and  education  sometimes  have 
to  do  with  a  young  man's  turning  out  well  or  ilL  There  was  Paul,  brought 
up  by  respectable  parents,  —  I  believe  they  once  designed  him  for  the  min- 
istry,—  an  only  son,  who  need  never  have  wanted  for  anything  if  he  had 
behaved  himself  at  home,  but  he  went  wrong  in  spite  of  everything; 
while  many  another  boy,  with  no  such  advantages,  has  struggled  against 
hardships  and  bad  influences,  and  come  out  nobly  triumphant  For,  after 
all,  a  man's  destiny  lies  in  his  own  character,  —  and  in  Providence,  which 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  added  the  deacon,  as  the  wagon  stopped 
at  the  bam. 
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Mr.  Pipkin  unharnessed  the  team,  while  the  boys  hurried  into  the  house, 
which  their  eager  voices  seemed  to  take  by  storm:  All  the  way  home  Jack's 
heart  had  swelled  and  burned  with  the  desire  to  tell  his  dearest  friendy 
Annie  Felton,  of  what  had  be&Uen  him  that  day ;  and  now  here  she  was, 
smiling  to  welcome  him,  for  it  was  Saturday  night  There  too  was  motherly 
Mrs.  Chatford,  and  enthusiastic  little  Kate,  and  Miss  Wansey,  singularly 
gracious  towards  him  and  everybody  that  evening ;  and  all  admired  Jade  in 
his  new  clothes,  and  listened  with  eager  interest  to  the  wonderful  story  the 
boys  had  to  telL 

The  candles  had  been  lighted,  and  the  supper  was  wsuting,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  family  sat  down  to  it,  so  great  was  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  story  of  that  day's  adventures.  Everything,  from  the  meeting  with  Syd 
Chatford  in  the  morning  to  the  encounter  with  Squire  Petemot  at  night, 
and  more  particularly  Jack's  recognition  of  the  doctor  and  the  scene  in  the 
jail,  —  all  had  to  be  told  over  and  over  again,  while  Mrs.  Chatford  repeat* 
edly  lifted  the  tea-pot  from  the  hearth  to  the  table,  and  back  again  to  the 
hearth. 

''Why,  Jack,"  said  Annie,  with  her  brightest  smile,  as  the  fiunily  sat 
down  to  supper  at  last,  ^  your  life  turns  out  to  be  a  little  romance  I  AH 
that  seems  wanting  to  complete  it,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  story-books,  is 
for  Squire  Petemot  to  adopt  you  and  Lion  in  place  of  his  son." 

"  He  can't  have  Lion !  "  quickly  spoke  up  Phineas,  who  already  felt  some 
concern  of  mind  lest  the  squire  should  lay  claim  to  Paul's  dog. 

''  And  I  guess  we  can't  spare  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Chatford. 

''  We  gave  the  squire  a  chance  at  him,"  remarked  the  deacon, ''  which  he 
declined  to  take  advantage  of;  now  we  've  made  up  our  minds  to  keep  him, 
if  he  '11  stay  and  be  to  us  as  our'own  son." 

**  Him  and  Lion  ! "  said  Phin  ;  which  ludicrous  amendment  made  every- 
body laugh,  even  Jack,  who  saw  sudden  rainbows  in  the  tears  that  rushed  to 
his  eyes. 

'<  The  boys  have  brought  us  so  much  news,"  then  said  Mrs.  Chatford, 
''  that  we  ought  to  tell  them  some  in  return,  — with  the  permission  of  Miss 
Wansey  and  Mr.  Pipkin." 

Mr.  Pipkin,  looking  pleased  and  foolish,  and  Miss  Wansey,  prim  and 
modest,  assented,  with  an  ''  O  certainly  ! "  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  a 
pucker  and  a  nod  on  the  gendeman's  part ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Chatford  con- 
tinued :  "  Two  highly  esteemed  and  very  useful  members  of  our  family  have 
lately  had  something  to  say  to  each  other ;  and  the  result  is,  we  are  all 
invited  to  a  wedding  in  this  house  three  weeks  from  to-morrow  evening, 
when  Miss  Wansey  expects  to  become  Mrs.  Pipkin." 

The  announcement  was  received  with  immense  delight  and  satisfaction 
by  the  little  audience,  especially  by  Jack,  who  remembered  that  it  was  their 
mutual  sympathy  for  him  and  Lion,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  deep  trouble, 
which  had  brought  this  worthy  pair  first  to  look  kindly  upon  each  other. 

''  O,  won't  we  have  a  high  time  at  the  wedding  !  "  said  Phin. 

At  which  joyous  festival  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  too,  dear  reader,  can- 
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not  be  present  But  the  plan  of  these  pages  has  been  fulfilled,  — we  have 
teen  the  poor  little  canal-boy  acquire  a  new  home  and  freedom,  and  golden 
opportunities  for  the  future, — and  though  we  may  return  to  him  before  long, 
and  see  what  use  he  will  make  of  that  freedom  and  those  opportunities,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  now  for  a  time  take  leave  of 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUKES. 

y.  T.  Trowbridge. 


IN    THE    FISHER'S    HUT. 

STORM  blowing  wild  without,  waves  at  fearful  height, 
Three  little  frightened  ones  keeping  watch  and  light, — 
111  fare  the  fishermen  out  of  port  to-night 

Winsome  maid  is  Blonde-hair,  scarcely  turned  eleven, 
Sturdy  boy  is  Brown-hair,  lacks  a  month  of  seven. 
Baby  girl  is  Gold-hair,  one  year  out  of  heaven. 

Fast  drives  the  little  boat ;  there  are  rocks  ahead. 
How  beats  the  father's  heart  in  that  hour  of  dread ! 
"  Christ,  they  are  motherless ! "  were  the  words  he  said. 

"  Christ  shield  my  motherless ! "  Holy  angels  bear 
Heavenward  that  anguished  cry ;  yet  a  little  prayer, 
'*  Please  God,  keep  £%ther  safe,"  was  before  it  there. 

Busy  maiden  Blonde-hair  heaps  the  driftwood  higher, 
Fearful  heart  has  Brown-hair,  holding  closely  by  her. 
Sleepy  little  Gold-hair,  winking  at  the  fire. 

O,  ruddy  cottage  gleam,  pierce  the  blinding  storm ! 
Brood  o'er  the  misty  crags  like  a  rosy  form ; 
Hands  make  a  gallant  fight  when  the  heart  is  warm. 

Crash  I  parts  the  little  boat  amid  breakers  white. 
Strike  bravely,  fisherman,  for  the  home  in  sight! 
Love  pulls  in  every  stroke  —  Love  will  win  to-night  t 

Happy  eyes  has  Blonde-hair,  pouring  father's  tea, 
Noisy  tongue  has  Brown-hair,  nestling  on  his  knee, 
^  Coo,"  says  baby  Gold-hair,  waking  up  to  see. 

Helen  Barron  Bosiwick, 
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A   TRIP    TO    THE   BIG   TREES. 

«  r\  AUNT  FRANCES,  papa  is  going  to  take  us  to  the  Big  Trees !  That 

^^  is,  if  you  will  go  with  us  ! "  exclaimed  my  niece  and  namesake, 
Fannie  Hastings,  bursting  into  my  room  one  bright  May  morning.  ''  Please 
say  you  will  go,  and  then  I  can  run  and  arrange  with  Will  what  girls  and  boys 
to  invite." 

"  Not  boys,  Fannie  1  they  are  so  troublesome." 

"Why,  yes,  Aunty,  it  would  n*t  be  jolly  a  bit  without,  boys." 

"  Well,  well,  how  times  have  changed  I  When  I  was  a  girl  I  could  n*t 
bear  boys,  and  if  I  could  I  would  n't  have  acknowledged  it" 

"  I  dare  say,  Aunty,  but  the  change  is  in  the  acknowledging,  not  the  liking, 
I  guess.  You  must  make  ever  so  much  cake,  and  other  good  things,  for 
papa  is  going  to  charter  the  stage-coach,  and  we  are  to  make  a  regular  picnic 
of  it  This  is  Friday ;  we  will  have  all  day  to-morrow  to  get  ready,  and  then 
early  Monday  morning  we  will  start"  And  away  she  ran  to  find  h^ 
brother. 

When  we  met  at  dinner  that  evening  we  could  talk  of  nothing  but  our 
excursion.  Fannie  was  too  much  excited  to  eat ;  Will  either  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  more  indifferent,  —  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  excitement  that 
could  take  away  the  appetite  of  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

"Well,  Fannie,  which  of  all  your  numerous  friends  have  you  asked  to 
go  with  us  ?  "  said  my  brother. 

"  I  declare,  papa,  it  was  hard  to  decide ;  of  course  Alice  Thornton  was 
my  first  choice,  and  then  at  last  I  concluded  I  had  rather  have  Florence 
Wood  than  any  one  else." 

"Humph  ! "  said  Will,  "she  'U  fill  the  whole  stage  with  her  flounces  and 
furbelows." 

"  No,  she  will  not,  —  I  told  her  we  were  going  to  dress  very  plainly,  and 
have  a  good  time." 

"  Well,  she  is  too  young-ladyfied  for  my  taste  anyhow,  and  none  of  us  boys 
are  old  enough  for  her." 

"Then  she  can  have  Cousin  Tom.  O  papa,  we  asked  Cousin  Tom  to 
go  too ;  you  said  Will  and  I  could  fill  two  seats ;  so  Will  was  to  invite  two 
boys,  and  I  two  girls,  and  then  for  a  long  time  we  could  n't  tell  what  to 
do  with  the  other  seat ;  but  at  last  we  thought  of  Cousin  ,Tom.  We  knew 
he  must  be  tired  of  sitting  in  his  office,  watching  his  signboard  blistering 
in  the  sun,  and  waiting  for  patients,  —  don't  you  think  it  was  real  charity  to 
ask  him  ?  he  s^id  it  was." 

My  brother  laughed  outright  at  the  idea  of  the  elegant  Dr.  Wilder  as  an 
object  of  charity,  and  asked,  "  Will,  how  did  you  dispose  of  your  seats  ?" 

"  O,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  the  first  two  boys  I  met,  and  not  bother 
about  it" 
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<<  Yes,  but  70a  took  pretty  good  care  to  go  by  Mrs.  Thornton's^  so  that 
Hugh  might  be  the  first  one  you  saw  1 "  said  Fannie. 

^  Well,  Hugh  is  a  clever  fellow,  I  tell  you ;  he  is  the  nicest  boy  in  our 
school  —  " 

^'  And  has  the  nicest  sister  !  " 

<<  Hugh  does  n't  think  his  sister  is  half  so  nice  as  mine !  "  and  with  this 
quiet  thrust  Will  returned  to  the  consideration  of  his  pudding,  while  Fannie, 
blushing  and  worsted,  concluded  she  had  finished  her  dinner,  and  ran  out 
to  begin  her  preparations. 

Monday  dawned  bright  and  pleasant  One*  charm  of  California  is,  that 
we  can  plan  picnics  and  excursions  to  our  heart's  content,  and  know  that 
no  clouds  or  rain  will  mar  their  enjoyment,  any  time  firom  the  middle  of  May 
till  the  first  of  October ;  the  skies  in  summer-time  are  always  bright  and 
beautiful.  At  six  o'clock  the  stage  drove  up,  and  we  all  got  in,  Tom  Wilder 
included.  Hampers  were  stowed  behind,  as  well  as  sundry  boxes  and 
bundles,  whose  contents  would  be  disclosed  ^en  we  stopped  to  dine. 

*<  Where  is  your  blanket  shawl,  Fannie  ?  "  I  asked,  as  that  youAg  lady 
stepped  in. 

'<  A  blanket  shawl  at  this  time  of  year  I  We  shall  find  fims  much  more 
necessary." 

"  Well,  have  your  way,  but  I  think  you  *11  need  it  on  the  mountains." 

Our  first  stop  was  for  Alice  and  Hugh ;  there  they  stood  awaiting  us,  with 
good  motherly  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  a  troup  of  littie  ones  to  see  them  o£ 
Our  next  halt  was  for  Florence  Wood,  who  was  tCi  awaiting  us. 

<*  Primping,"  whispered  Will  to  Alice,  who  laughed  and  shook  her  head, 
while  Fannie  gave  him  a  triumphant  glance  as  the  door  opened  and  Flor- 
ence appeared  in  the  simplest  of  travelling  suits,  her  beautiful  brown  eyes 
peeping  out  from  under  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  Dr.  Wilder  assisted 
her  to  a  seat  between  himself  and  Fannie. 

"  Hallo  I  we  've  forgotten  Harry  Field,"  called  out  WilL  « Here  he  is 
now,  running  to  meet  us." 

Harry  clambered  Into  place.  We  soon  left  Sacramento  behind  us,  and 
for  the  next  eight  or  ten  miles  found  enough  to  do  gazing  from  the  wiiv 
dows ;  the  plains  were  like  a  many-colored  carpet  spread  before  us,  where 
myriads  of  showy  escholtsias,  white,  blue,  and  pink  larkspurs,  bright-eyed 
pansies,  and  countless  gay  but  less  familiar  fiowers,  were  scattered  in  that 
lavish  profusion  which  only  those  can  realize  who  have  seen  the  California 
plains  in  spring-time. 

About  noon  my  brother  said,  '<  Now,  Frances,  you  and  the  girls  can  look 
out  for  a  pleasant  spot  to  dine  "  ;  a  proposition  we  all  hailed  with  pleasure, 
for  after  six  hours  in  the  stage-coach  we  were  quite  ready  for  a  change  of 
programme. 

"  See,  Aunt  Frances,"  said  Fannie,  "  there  is  just  the  place  for  us,  that 
fine  old  tree  on  the  hill  there  ! "    And  thither  we  went 

After  dinner  we  separated  into  twos  and  threes,  and  rambled  about  gath- 
ering fiowers,  weaving  them  into  wreaths,  garlands,  and  bouquets,  until  it 
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was  time  to  start  again ;  then  the  horses  were  put  to  the  stage,  and  off  we 
went,  greatly  refreshed  by  our  dinner  under  the  grand  old  oak. 

Not  long  after,  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountains ;  and  then  we  found 
enough  to  do,  in  gazing  from  the  windows  at  the  beautiful  panorama  spread 
out  on  eacti  side,  —  exclaiming,  now  at  some  exquisite  litde  picture  among 
the  far-off  hills,  now  at  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

"  O  papa,  what  is  that  curious  shrub  of  which  we  see  so  much  now, 
with  its  polished  mahogany-colored  stems  and  pretty  pink  waxen  blos- 
soms ?  " 

"  That  is  the  Manzanito ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  thing,  and  bears  dose 
examination.  The  stems,  as  you  call  them,  are  much  used  for  making  walk- 
ing-canes ;  it  is  a  very  bard,  close-grained  wood." 

About  ^y^  o'clock  we  began  to  wind  up  a  long  hill,  up,  up,  up,  as  if  we 
would  never  come  to  the  top.  "At  the  next  turn  you  will  see  Mokelumne 
Hill,"  said  my  brother,  "  and  there  we  will  stop  for  the  night" 

"  We  don't  go  in  the  stage  to-morrow  do  we,  papa  ?  " 

**  No,  dear,  we  will  have  to  get  buggies,  or,  what  will  suit  our  numbers 
better,  perhaps, « break-wagons ' ;  we  will  see  what  can  be  had." 

We  all  now  looked  out  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Mokelumne.  It 
proved  to  be  a  quiet  mountain  town,  not  much  larger  than  one  or  two  we 
had  passed  through,  or  stopped  at,  to  change  horses.  The  hotel,  however, 
proved  cool  and  comfortable,  and  we  were  glad  to  retire  to  our  rooms  after 
an  early  supper,  at  which  my  brother  announced  he  had  engaged  two  break- 
wagons  to  convey  us  to  Murphy's,  and  thence  to  the  Mammoth  Grove.  At 
sunrise  next  morning  we  were  ready  to  continue  our  journey. 

''  How  will  we  divide  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel.  ''  I  must  drive  one  wagon, 
you  the  other,  Tom,  and  for  the  rest  you  must  arrange  it  among  yourselves," 
addressing  us  as  he  left  the  break£ut-table.  Finally  we  started  in  this 
order,  —  my  brother  taking  the  lead  with  Will,  Harry,  and  Alice,  while 
Florence,  Fanny,  Hugh,  and  myself  placed  ourselves  in  Tom's  turnout,  — 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  save  Harry,  who  I  suspected  entertained 
a  secret  admiration  for  Miss  Florence's  brown  eyes ;  else  why  that  badly 
concealed  dislike  of  Dr.  Tom,  who  unhesitatingly  appropriated  Miss  Flor- 
ence's smiles  and  conversations  to  himself?  The  scenery  was  romantic 
and  beautiful;  now  hills  clad  with  verdure  to  their  very  summits,  now  a 
stream  winding  its  way  hundreds  of  feet  below  us,  and  occasionally,  as  we 
got  into  higher  regions,  patches  of  snow  were  to  be  seen ;  sometimes  we 
would  come  upon  great  granite  boulders,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  or 
again  piled  in  masses  as  if  by  some  grand  convulsion  of  nature.  Occasion- 
ally we  would  stop  to  watch  a  party  of  miners  at  work.  At  noonday  we 
stopped  again  to  dine  under  a  spreading  tree,  —  this  time  near  a  dashing 
mountain  torrent,  from  which  Fannie,  Alice,  and  the  boys  could  scarcely 
be  torn  away,  having  become  deeply  interested  in  building  a  miniature 
Niagara.  After  a  drive  of  two  or  three  hours  we  went  clattering  down  the 
long  steep  road  into  Murphy's  Flat;  where  we  concluded  to  spend  the 
night,  though  The  Trees  were  only  fifteen  miles  further. 
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Murphy's  is  a  mining  town*  So  after  we  had  bathed  our  heated  faces  we 
walked  out  to  see  the  miners  at  work.  The  hills  around  the  town  are  much 
washed  away,  for  mining  sadly  mars  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  miners 
in  working  throw  from  immense  hose  a  column  of  water  against  the  side 
of  the  hills,  in  order  to  wash  down  the  auriferous  dirt ;  often  in  doing  so 
dislodging  vast  masses  of  rock  and  earth,  which  sometimes  fidl  upon  the 
poor  fellows  and  crush  them  under  their  tremendous  weight 

The  first  thing  we  perceived  on  getting  up  next  morning  was  its  having 
turned  much  colder  during  the  night ;  our  teeth  chattered  as  we  dressed, 
and  tiie  glowing  fire  that  awaited  us  when  we  went  down  was  very  agree- 
able. Alice  had  put  her  waterproof  over  her  travelling-dress,  and  Tom  ivas 
busy  unstrapping  Florence's  shawl ;  poor  Fannie  tried  to  look  comfortable, 
but  in  vain. 

''Have  a  £in,  Fannie  ?"  composedly  remarked  Tom,  *' there  are  several 
not  in  use  at  present"  Fannie  looked  ruefiiUy  at  him,  but  evidently  did 
not  relish  the  joke,  while  Hugh  darted  from  the  room  and  presently  returned 
with  a  cloth  cape. 

"  Mother  insisted  on  my  putting  this  in  my  valise,  but  I  do  not  need  it, 
so  please  wear  it  for  me,"  he  said,  throwing  it  over  her  shoulders.  Fannie 
thanked  him  as  much  with  her  eyes  as  her  mouth.  We  all  went  in  to  break- 
£ist,  and  then  hurried  down  to  the  wagons. 

Our  road  for  some  distance  followed  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream ; 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  watch  it  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  bustling,  foam- 
ing, and  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  accomplish  its  work,  seeming  to  say  to 
every  obstacle,  "  Don't  stop  me,  I  have  a  mission  to  perform." 

'*  O  Miss  Frances,"  said  Florence, ''  see  that  large  tree  growing  in  the 
midst  of  that  rushing  stream,  —  is  n't  it  wonderful  ?  " 

We  all  conjectured  bow  it  could  ever  have  taken  root  and  maintained  its 
position  in  such  turbulent  water. 

''Papa,"  called  Fannie,  "look  at  that  tree  in  the  water!  how  did  it  ever 
come  there  ?  " 

"  Why,  simply  enough  I  Ask  Tom,  perhaps  he  can  tell  you." 

"  Can  you  explain  it,  Dr.  Wilder  ?  "  said  Florence,  turning  to  him. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  this  stream  we  have  all  been  admiring  so  much,  I 
suspect  Is  an  artificial  one." 

"  Oh  ! "  groaned  Fannie. 

"  The  water,"  he  continued,  "  is  probably  brought  from  some  reservoir  to 
the  top  of  this  hill,  and  then  allowed  to  find  its  own  channel  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  will  again  be  taken  into  those  long  wooden  troughs,  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  since  we  have  been  in  the  mining  region,  and  carried 
to  its  destination." 

"  O,  I  am  so  sorry,"  broke  in  Fannie.  "  I  wish  I  had  n't  asked,  I  liked 
it  so  much  better  when  I  thought  it  was  a  real  brook.  I  won't  look  at  it 
any  more,"  she  said,  petulantly. 

We  all  laughed,  though  I  for  one  shared  her  disappointment 

"  Probably,"  said  Tom,  "  if  we  come  here  in  the  evening  when  the  water 
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is  shut  o%  we  shall  find  the  bed  of  the  stream  dry,"  and  such  was  actually 
the  case  when  we  passed  at  sundown  on  our  return  from  the  grove. 

The  road  is  generally  an  ascending  one  from  Murphy's.  After  some  time 
we  began  to  notice  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trees,  —  such  magnificent 
forests  we  had  never  seen.  Pines  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  hundred  feet  high,  became  frequent  Now  and  then  we  would  pass 
a  saw-mill,  and  immense  piles  of  lumber  already  sawed  out 

"  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  nearly  there,  if  it  is  only  fifteen  miles 
from  Murphy's  ! "  said  Hugh,  about  ten  o'clock. 

**I  haven't  any  faith  in  these  mountain  miUs}^  said  Fannie.  ''Don't 
you  remember  yesterday  we  would  ask  a  miner  *  how  fax  to  Murphy's,'  —  he 
would  say  'ten  males'  and  the  next  one  we  would  ask  would  say  it  was 
'twelve,'  though  we  had  travelled  ages  in  the  mean  while  ?" 

"  That  is  probably  because  they  gave  you  the  distance  from  their  respec- 
tive camps,  rather  than  the  point  on  the  road,"  replied  Tom.  "  But  see,  they 
are  shouting  to  us."  He  gave  his  tired  horses  a  cut  to  urge  them  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  within  speaking  distance,  my  brother  having 
stopped  to  wait  for  us. 

"  There,"  S2ud  he,  pointing  down  the  road^  "stand  the  Sentinels,  the  first 
of  the  Big  Trees." 

We  gazed  with  all  our  eyes  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  looming 
up  before  us  two  monster  tre'es ;  difiering  entirely  from  the  surrounding 
forest  A  feeling  of  disappointment  came  over  me,  over  all,  —  it  was  written 
in  their  faces.  Mammoth  they  were,  but  still  not  exactly  what  we  had 
expected.  The  Grove  House  lay  just  beyond,  and  to  it  we  drove  as  rapidly 
as  our  jaded  horses  would  permit  us. 

"  And  you  are  disappointed  in  the  trees,  eh  ?  "  said  my  brother,  as  he 
lifted  Fannie  from  her  lofty  perch. 

"  Why,  yes,  papa.  I  thought  that  a  tree  as  big  round  as  a  small  house 
must  look  stumpy,  and  these  are  so  tall  they  don't  a  bit" 

'*  That  is  just  it,  my  child  1  These  trees  are  so  beautifully  proportioned, 
that  at  first  we  do  not  take  in  their  vast  size,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing 
them  with  surrounding  objects  that  we  can  realize  their  magnitude.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  even  these  will  appear  as  pyg- 
mies by  some  of  the  trees  in  the  Grove.  Now  while  I  see  about  rooms, 
you  can  decide  whether  we  shall  try  to  see  the  Trees  at  once,  or  rest 
awhile." 

"  O,  now,  now,  now !  "  called  out  two  or  three  together.  "  We  are  not 
tired  at  all." 

'*  Very  well,  then  I  will  try  to  get  a  guide." 

Even  I  was  eager  enough  to  forget  my  fatigue.  So  we  awaited  with  im- 
patience the  return  of  the  Colonel  He  soon  came  and  told  us  the  guide 
was  ready,  so  seizing  our  hats  away  we  started. 

The  guide  proved  very  pleasant,  and  quite  willing  to  answer  all  the  ques^ 
tions  we  poured  out  at  every  turn.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  tree  which 
had  been  felled,  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 
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"  Well,  Fanoie,  I  bopc  yon  find  this 
'  stumpy '  enough,"  said  Tom,  aa  we 
stood  by  the  stump  of  the  departed  mon- 
arcb. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Fannie.  "I  don't 
diink  I  ever  did  see  quite  so  much  stump 
at  once." 

A  flight  of  twenty  steps  led  to  the 
top,  and  up  these  we  mounted,  into  a 
spacious  circular  room  formed  with  the 
boughs  of  the  tree  interwoven  together. 

"  Now  if  we  only  had  some  music  we 
might  have  a  dance, — ample  room," 
said  Tom.  For  it  was  on  this  stump  o 
that  thirty-two  ladies  and  gentlemen  | 
actually  danced,  one  Fourth  of  July, —  | 
four  sets  of  cotillions  at  a  time-  "  Come,  g 
Miss  Florence,  let 's  have  2  walti  any-  ^ 
how.  I  will  whisde,  and  you  can  imagine  h 
I  am  a  brass  band."  5' 

Will  whirled  off  afler  them  with  Alice,  | 
and  as  he  saw  Fannie's  feet  were  twitch-  ^ 
ing  to  be  dancing  too,  Hugh  proposed  9 
they  should  follow  the  example  of  the  s 
others.  But  they  soon  found  dancing  to  ^ 
Tom's  whistling  rather  fatiguing,  so  after  s 
a  few  whirls  they  gathered  around  the  g 
guide,  and  deluged  bim  with  questions.    ■§ 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  ticcV  ^ 
aslced  Florence.  s 

"  It  has  never  been  named,"  repried  S' 
the  guide  ;  "  this  is  /-*«  Big  Tree."  j 

"  What  is  its  siie  f "  asked  Harry.         " 

"Where  we  stand,  it  is  over  thirty 
feet  in  diameter ;  lower  down  near  the 
ground,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty." 

«  What  under  the  sun  did  they  cut  it 
down  for  ? "  aslced  Tom. 

"Just  to  be  cutting,  I  reckon,  there 

"  It  was  a  piece  of  barbarism  that 
should  not  have  been  permitted,  I  think. 
How  did  they  ever  get  it  down  ?  They 
could  n't  saw  or  chop  it." 

"  No ;  they  had  to  bore  to  the  middle 
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Ooltbt  dawn  tba  Big  Tim. 

with  pump-angers  a  line  of  holes  sdl  about  the  tree.  It  took  five  men 
twenty  days.  When  they  got  it  through  there  it  stood, — never  thought 
of  filing." 

"  Now  you  're  joking  !  "  said  Fannie> 

"  No,  Miss.  It  was  so  well  balanced  they  had  to  drive  In  wedges  with 
the  butts  of  trees  to  start  it ;  then  a  heavy  storm  came  and  helped  'em  topple 
it  over.  Tliere  's  a  section  of  it  sawed  off  there,  and  just  beyond,  a  part 
of  the  tree  has  been  made  into  as  splendid  a  bowling-alley  as  ever  you  saw. 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  you  can  ti^  it  for  yourselves." 


Bowlin(-All(j  tn  Ibe  lYmk  oT  tha  Big  Tn* 
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"  Tenpins  ?  that 's  fine  ;  we  '11  take  a  game  this  evening  !  *'  said  Tom. 

^  Well,  I  reckon  now  you  'd  like  to  see  some  of  the  standing  trees  ?  " 

To  which  we  eagerly  assented,  and. followed  him  down  the  steps.  Fancy 
climbing  a  stump  by  a  flight  of  stairs !  I  began  to  realize  the  size  of  these 
giants  of  the  forest.  The  first  standing  tree  of  interest  we  visited  was  the 
Miner's  Cabin.  This  tree  is  much  defaced  by  fire,  one  side  being  burnt 
out,  and  a  cavity  formed  at  the  roots  quite  large  enough  to  have  accommo- 
dated several  miners. 

**  Did  miners  ever  live  here  ?  "  inquired  Alice. 

"  So  they  say,  Miss." 

^  They  must  have  found  it  rather  damp,  if  all  that  water  was  in  there 
then,"  said  Fannie. 

<^  I  guess  they  bailed  it  out ;  but  miners  ain't  much  after  comfort.  They  '11 
take  their  blankets  and  roll  in  anywhere." 

Soon  we  saw  standing  before  us  a  shining  column. 

"  The  Mother  of  the  Forest,"  announced  the  guide.  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  this  magnificent  tree  had  been  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  the  rains 
of  winter,  and  burning  summer  suns,  had  bleached  it  until  it  was  of  a  silvery 

■ 

whiteness. 

^  What  a  shame ! "  exclaimed  Florence ;  ''  and  this  was  a  perfect  tree,  — 
how  could  they  have  been  such  vandals  I " 

"  They  removed  the  bark  for  exhibition ;  a  portion  of  it  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don and  placed  in  the  Crystal  Palace,"  said,  the  guide. 

''Yes,  I  saw  it  there,"  said  Tom,  who  had  finished  his  studies  abroad, 
''and  was  much  amused  at  some  of  the  conversations  about  it.  Some 
insisted  that  it  was  a  piece  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  and  that  no  such  tree  had 
ever  existed." 

"  How  thick  is  the  bark  of  these  trees  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

"  Often  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  It  is  very  peculiar,  —  not  at  all  like 
other  barks;  it  is  fibrous,  and  when  cut  crosswise  makes  splendid  pin- 
cushions, —  I  '11  give  you  young  ladies  some  when  we  go  back  to  the 
house."    The  girls  thanked  him,  and  we  continued  our  walk. 

"  Do  any  of  you  know  to  what  species  these  trees  belong  ? "  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"It  looks  something  like  arbor-vitae,"  said  Hugh,  picking  up  a  branch  the 
wind  had  blown  down. 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Florence,  "  that  it  is  the  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non." 

"  So  I  believe  it  was  at  one  time  considered,  but  botanists  have  now  con- 
cluded it  is  a  distinct  species,  and  have  named  it  Washingtonia  gigantea.^* 

"  Is  it  found  anywhere  else,  papa  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear ;  that  is,  not  out  of  California.  Besides  this  grove  of  ninety- 
two  trees  in  Calaveras  County,  there  are  one  or  two  in  Mariposa  County, 
a  grove  In  Tuolumne,  and  some .  scattered  trees  in  Tulare  County,  which, 
I  believe,  are  the  only  trees  known  of  this  variety,  in  the  world." 

"  This,"  said  the  guide,  pausing  before  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  "  is  the 
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CcM  nd  Fdliiffc  fbll  no. 

Father  of  the  Forest,  and  must,  when  standing,  have  exceeded  all  the 
others  in  size.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  It  is  now,  as  you  see,  much  decayed,  and  must  have  fallen  many  years 
ago.  Won't  some  of  you  walk  through  il  ?"  for  we  now  perceived  it  was  a 
mere  shell. 

"  Is  this  the  tree  which  it  is  said  some  one  rode  through  on  horseback 
with  a  hoisted  umbrella  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  Yes  ;  and,  as  you  see,  il  might  have  easily  been  done." 

"  Are  there  any  tittle  Big  Trees  ?  "  asked  Fannie. 

"  A  few  scattered  Ones.  The  seeds  grow  very  readily,  and  you  can  take 
some  home  and  raise  a  grove  yourself,"  the  guide  added,  good-naturedly. 

"  That  is  a  monster  just  in  front  of  us  I     What  is  it  named  ?  " 

"That  is  Hercules,  — one  of  the  finest  of  the  standing  trees  ;  and  there," 
pointing  to  a  group  not  far  o^  "are  the  Three  Graces.  Well  named, 
are  they  not  ?  " 

As  we  were  walking  along  we  were  startled  by  voices  overhead,  and, 
looking  Dp,  saw  Fannie  and  Hugh  perched  on  some  gnarled  roots,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  us. 
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The  Thftt  Giae«. 

"  Come  down  this  minute,  you  giddy  cliildren,"  I  called. 
"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  let  us  go  too,  Hairy,"  said  WilL 
A  tree  had  fallen,  or  been  torn  up,  rather,  by  its  roots,  and  steps  had  been 
placed  against  the  trunk,  that  the  adventurous  might  climb  out  upon  it 
Fannie  and  Hugh  had  slipped  off  unperceived,  while  we  were  measuring 
Hercules  with  some  cord  1  had  provided  for  the  purpose.  We  found  its 
circumference  to  be  ninety-six  feet ;  iTut  a  portion  of  the  tree  had  been  burnt 
away,  so  we  had  to  guess  at  the  true  circumference,  which  roust  bave  been 
largely  over  a  hundred  feet 
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<*  Well,"  said  the  guidei ''  I  reckon  it  is  'most  dinner-time,  so  we  had  better 
hurry  up." 

After  dinner  the  Colonel  and  the  young  folks  had  a  famous  game  of  ten- 
pins, and  then  took  a  ramble  through  the  Grove,  while  I  refreshed  myself 
with  a  nap.    Our  party  all  assembled  on  the  porch  after  an  early  supper. 

"  Look !  Aunt  Frances,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  exquisite  ?  "  holding 
up  some  flowers  as  I  approached 

"  Where  did  you  get  them,  Fannie  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  taking  them  from  her. 

"  Cousin  Tom  found  them ;  papa  says  it  is  the  ice-plant  Is  n't  it  lovely  ?  " 

Truly  it  was ;  the  whole  plant,  leaf,  stems,  and  bells,  in  general  appearance 
like  a  hyacinth,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  chiselled  out  of  cherry-colored 
ice.    It  was  peculiarly  beautifiiL 

'*  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  find  some  roots,  and  carry  them  home  ?  " 

<'No,"  said  my  brother,  <' every  effort  to  transplant  them  has  been  a 
failure  ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it." 

"  They  say  there  is  a  fine  echo  from  this  porch,"  said  Tom ;  "  let 's  try 
it !  "  Whereupon  we  exercised  our  ingenuity  and  voices  till  we  were  hoarse 
as  ravens.  The  echo  was  perfect,  repeating  words,  and  even  sentences,  with 
the  greatest  distinctness. 

'*  Suppose  we  give  a  farewell  sneeze,"  said  Fannie,  as  we  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night. 

"  A  what  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

''A  sneeze.  Did  you  never  try  one  ?  It  is  quite  funny.  Let  me  see,  here 
are  just  the  right  number,  —  Aunt  Frances,  you,  Florence,  and  Alice  must 
say  '  ish.'  Cousin  Tom,  you,  Harry,  and  Will, '  osh ' ;  and  papa,  Hugh,  and 
I  will  say  *  oshew.'  I  will  count ;  whep  I  say  *  Three,*  you  must  repeat  your 
words  as  loudly  as  possible.    Be  ready,  —  one,  two,  ikree^^ 

The  effect  was  astounding !  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Sierra  Nevadas 
were  catching  cold. 

"  The  landlord  will  turn  us  out,  if  we  carry  on  at  this  rate,"  said  the  Col- 
onel ;  "  we  had  better  go  to  bed." 

Aunt  Frances. 


BLUEBIRDS    IN    AUTUMN. 

THE  morning  was  gray  and  cloudy. 
And  over  the  fading  land 
Autumn  was  casting  the  withered  leaves 
Abroad  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Sad  lay  the  tawny  pastures. 

Where  the  grass  was  brown  and  dry; 
And  the  far-off  hills  were  blurred  with  mist, 

Under  the  sombre  sky. 
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The  frost  already  had  fallen, 

No  bird  seemed  left  to  sing; 
And  I  sighed  to  think  of  the  tempests 

Between  us  and  the  spring. 

But  the  woodbine  yet  was  scarlet 

Where  it  found  a  place  to  cling; 
And  the  old  dead  weeping-willow 

Was  draped  like  a  splendid  king. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  heavens. 

Like  sapphire  sparks  of  light, 
A  flock  of  bluebirds  swept  and  lit 

In  the  woodbine  garlands  bright 

The  tree  was  alive  in  a  moment. 

With  motion,  color,  and  song ; 
How  gorgeous  the  flash  of  their  azure  wings 

The  blood-red  leaves  among ! 

Beautiful,  brilliant  creatures! 

What  sudden  delight  they  brought 
Into  the  pallid  morning, 

Rebuking  my  dreary  thought ! 

Only  a  few  days  longer, 

And|  they  would  have  flown,  to  find 
The  wonderful,  vanished  summer. 

Leaving  darkness  and  cold  behind. 

O,  to  flee  from  the  bitter  weather. 

The  winter's  buflets  and  shocks, — 
To  borrow  their  strong,  light  pinions. 

And  follow  their  shining  flocks  1 

While  they  sought  for  the  purple  berries, 

So  eager  and  bright  and  glad, 
I  watched  them,  dreaming  of  April, 

Ashamed  to  have  been  so  sad. 

And  I  thought,  "Though  I  cannot  follow  them, 

I  can  patiently  endure. 
And  make  the  best  of  the  snow-storms, 

And  that  is  something  more. 

"And  when  I  see  them  returning, 

All  heaven  to  earth  they  '11  bring ; 
And  my  joy  will  be  the  deeper. 

For  I  shall  have  earned  the  spring." 

Celia  Thaxter. 
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THE  DOG  OF  MELROSE  AND  HIS  MISTRESS. 

PART  11. 

MR.  ELMER  asked  many  questions,  and  learned  how  the  little  creature 
had  been  kept  alive  so  long ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  those  who 
had  tried  to  befnend  Pincher  did  not  go  unrewarded 

He  took  the  dog  home  with  him,  but,  hungry  ^  he  was,  Pincher  could 
hardly  be  coaxed  to  eat,  except  as  he  took  the  bits  from  Mr.  Elmer's  own 
hand,  and  if  put  down  for  a  moment  he  cried  and  begged  to  be  taken  up  again. 

He  slept  that  night  on  Mr.  Elmer's  bed,  nestled  close  to  him.  And  once 
or  twice  in  the  night  Mr.  Elmer  was  waked  by  the  little  soft  tongue  licking 
his  hand.  Then  Mr.  Elmer  felt  that  he  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  Mel- 
rose, but  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  straight  to  America. 

This  time  you  may  be  sure  he  insisted  that  Pincher  should  go  with  him. 
He  hired  a  whole  carriage  in  the  train  for  himself,  and  would  not  let  Pincher 
out  of  his  sight  till  both  were  safe  on  board  the  steamer  Cuba  at  LiverpooL 

Where  was  Alida  all  this  time  ?  The  second  day  after  she  was  brought 
to  Liverpool  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  her  took  her  in  a  carriage  and 
drove  to  the  Landing  Stage,  as  it  is  called,  —  the  place  where  passengers  go 
on  board  the  steamers.  The  steamers  at  Liverpool  do  not  lie  at  wharves 
as  in  our  seaport  cities,  but  out  in  the  River  Mersey,  and  passengers  are 
obliged  to  go  off  to  them  in  small  steamboats  called  <<  tugs."  The  tug  was  very 
much  crowded,  and  there  were  to  Alida's  astonishment  a  great  many  little 
girls  on  board.  Most  of  them  were  very  plainly  and  coarsely  dressed,  and 
some  of  them  had  a  frightened  look.  They  were  talking  together  in  various 
languages, — some  in  French,  some  in  German,  some  in  English,  and  two  of 
them  were  chattering  in  a  jumble  of  strange  sounds,  which  Alida  afterwards 
found  out  to  be  Portuguese.  The  woman  led  Alida  into  the  midst  of  them, 
and  gave  her  into  the  care  of  a,  larger  girl,  telling  her  with  a  very  cross 
look  to  mind  and  hold  her  tongue  till  they  should  get  on  board  the  steamer. 

Alida  was  cold  and  frightened  and  coni^sed,  and  the  other  children  pushed 
her  about  She  never  liked  steamboats  much,  and  here  she  was  in  a  place 
of  all  others  she  most  dreaded,  close  by  the  machinery.  Then  the  bustle 
and  the  loud  orders  terrified  her  still  more.  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
companion's  lap,  and  remained  there  trembling  till  she  was  roughly  ordered 
to  get  up.  The  little  flock  of  children  were  carelessly  lifted  and  dragged 
up  the  accommodation  stairs  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  then  down 
into  the  large  and  gloomy  second  cabin  below  the  deck.  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  misery  the  poor  child  went  through  in  the  next  fortnight  Seasick, 
frightened,  neglected,  or  roughly  spoken  to  and  carelessly  treated,  it  seemed 
to  her  like  a  frightful  dream. 

.  It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  change  was  a  pleasant  one  when  on 
a  bright  day  in  May  the  whole  party  landed  in  New  YorL    It  was  nice  to 
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ride,  even  in  the  street-cars,  through  the  busy  streets  of  New  York,  to  see 
houses  and  people  once  more.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  in  a  house  even  if  it 
was  such  a  boarding-house  as  was  used  for  the  children  who  were  to  dance 
on  the  stage  of  a  New  York  theatre.  Every  day,  too,  Alida  was  taken  with 
the  others  to  be  trained  for  her  new  work.  She  was  patient  and  willing 
and  quick  to  learn,  and  she  soon  made  friends.  Before  long  she  had  to 
appear  on  the  stage.  But  she  was  too  young  to  know  of  the  many  wrong 
things  which  are  about  theatres,  and  she  enjoyed  the  brilliant  lights  and 
the  gay  dresses  and  dancing  to  the  beautiful  music.  It  was  nice,  also,  to 
be  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  and  she  soon  began  to  be  distinguished  among 
the  little  girls  for  her  good  looks  and  grace.  This  made  some  of  the  others 
envious  of  her,  and  she  had  to  bear  unkind  words  and  teasing  tricks.  But 
for  all  that  she  made  friends,  and  her  little  ladylike  ways  and  gentle  dis- 
position by  and  by  drew  the  notice  of  some  of  the  older  people  to  her. 

One  of  the  actresses  in  particular  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  child,  and 
would  sometimes  take  her  to  her  own  room  in  the  boarding-bouse,  out 
of  the  hot  and  disagreeable  chamber  where  the  children  were  packed  at 
night  I  think,  too,  that  she  must  have  saved  Alida  from  much  harm,  and 
kept  her  from  growing  low-spirited.  She  had  told  her  story  as  well  as 
she  knew  how  to  this  lady,  who  was  called  Madame  June ;  but  Madame 
June  had  seen  so  much  of  wrong  things  in  life  that  she  did  not  believe 
Alida's  account  to  be  correct  She  imagined  that  her  father  had  left  her 
purposely,  and  that  it  would  be  no  use  to  try  to  find  him  out  But  she 
was  a  good  friend  to  Alida,  as  it  proved. 

When  Christmas-time  was  near,  a  new  fairy  spectacle  was  in  preparation 
at  the  theatre.  Alida  was  selected  to  have  a  principal  part  among  the 
children  who.  were  to  be  dressed  and  dance  as  £uries.  She  was  to  wear 
a  light  gauze  dress  and  have  a  little  pair  of  wings  covered  with  silver 
spangles,  —  not  real-silver,  but  tinsel  or  silver-foil,  —  and  to  come  out  of  a 
box,  shaped  and  painted  to  look  like  a  great  shell  When  the  evening  came 
she  was  waiting  with  the  other  girls  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  which  is  a 
great  room,  with  painted  scenes  made  to  push  backward  and  forward  and 
to  let  down  and  pull  up,  so  that  the  audience  who  sit  in  front  seem  to  see 
gardens  and  palaces  and  beautiful  places.  Two  of  the  little  girls  who  were 
especially  envious  of  her  crowded  up  against  her,  and  tried  to  push  her 
on  the  stage  before  the  proper  time.  They  meant  to  have  her  scolded  and 
perhaps  disgraced  by  the  meager,  who  was  always  quick  and  stern  with 
the  children.  Alida  tried  to  get  away  from  them,  but  lost  her  balance, 
slipped,  and  fell  up  against  the  side  scenes,  where  there  was  a  row  of 
lighted  gas-burners.  The  pretty  gauze  robe  caught  fire  in  an  instant  and 
blazed  up  all  around  her.  She  would  have  been  burned  to  death,  but 
that  Madame  June,  who  was  on  the  stage,  sprang  to  her  at  once,  and  threw 
the  heavy  woollen  mantle  she  was  wearing  as  a  queen  all  over  the  little  girl 
and  wrapped  her  tight  in  it,  and  smothered  the  flames.  But  her  nice  h^r 
was  all  crisped  up,  and  she  was  badly  burnt  in  a  good  many  places. 

Alida  was  taken  into  the  dressing-room  of  the  theatre  and  laid  on  a  sofa. 
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A  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  as  soon  as  Madame  June  could  get  away 
she  hastened  to  her  little  friend.  It  seems  very  cruel,  but  the  poor  actress 
had  been  obliged  to  go  back  and  play  out  her  part  The  audience  who  were 
sitting  in  the  theatre  looking  on  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  and 
the  Queen,  who  was  Madame  June,  had  to  pretend  it  was  all  a  part  of  the 
play.  But  when  her  part  was  done  she  hurried  to  the  dressing-room  and 
found  the  poor  little  girl  moaning  with  pain,  and  the  doctor  just  come  in. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  give  her  relief,  and  then  said  she  must  be  taken 
where  she  could  be  nursed  and  cared  for,  and  told  Madame  June  of  a 
hospital  up  by  the  Central  Park,  called  St  Luke's  Hospital,  which  would  be 
the  place  best  for  her.  So  Madame  June,  though  she  was  tired  and  though 
she  was  but  a  poorly  paid  actress,  who  had  little  enough  to  live  upon,  took 
her  own  money  and  hired  a  carriage,  and  rode  up  to  the  hospital,  holding 
the  suffering  child  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  keeping  the  cloths  wet  which 
had  been  put  upon  her  bums. 

This  is  how  Alida  came  to  go  to  St  Luke's.  She  does  not  remember 
much  about  her  arrival,  except  being  in  pain  all  night  Nor  does  she  remem- 
ber the  next  day,  or  the  next  I  think  she  had  a  fever,  but  all  the  time  there 
were  about  her  kind,  gentle  nurses  ;  and  a  dear  good  gentleman,  with  a  face 
all  children  love  to  look  upon,  came  and  knelt  by  her  bed  and  prayed  softly 
that  the  little  girl  might  get  well,  if  it  was  her  Heavenly  Father's  will 

The  first  thing  Alida  remembers  was  waking  up  one  morning  and  finding 
herself  in  the  children's  ward,  as  it  is  called.  She  felt  very  weak  and 
languid,  but  she  could  see  that  she  was  in  a  nice  clean  little  bed  in  a  large 
and  long  room  with  many  windows.  There  were  a  great  many  other  beds 
in  the  room ;  in  some  of  them,  children  sitting  up  and  playing  with  toys. 
A  little  girl  was  in  the  next  bed  stringing  beads.  In  other  beds  children 
were  l3nng  still.  There  was  a  gentle,  kind-looking  lady  in  a  dark  dress 
moving  quietly  about  from  one  to  the  other.  Presently  there  was  a  sound 
of  sweet  music,  not  loud,  but  solemn  and  far  away,  and  the  voices  singing  a 
hymn.  Some  of  the  little  ones  sat  up  and  folded  their  hands  and  bent  their 
heads  and  kept  very  stilly  as  if  they  were  in  church.  Others  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  music ;  perhaps  they  were  too  ill,  or  did  not  know  what  it  meant 
To  Alida  it  was  very  lovely.  She  had  been  used  to  go  to  church  with  her 
&ther,  in  the  grand  and  solemn  old  cathedrals  of  England,  and  it  had  been 
very  strange  to  her  that  since  then  no  one  bad  ever  taken  her  to  church. 
The  theatre  people  were  too  tired  when  Sunday  came  to  care  to  go  to  church. 
They  used  to  sleep,  or  mend  their  clothes,  or  go  away  on  parties  of  pleasure. 
Madame  June  promised  to  take  Alida  once,  but  that  Sunday  was  rainy, 
and  before  the  next  she  forgot  all  about  her  promise.  So  Alida  lay  there 
and  wondered  if  it  were  Sunday  ;  for  in  her  fever  and  delirium  she  did  not 
know  what  day  it  was.  Presently  the  lady  she  had  seen  came  to  her  bed- 
side. Alida  looked  up  at  her  and  put  out  her  thin  little  hand  and  said  in 
a  weak  voice,  "  Is  this  Sunday,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  O  no,"  the  lady  replied.  "  My  dear,  this  is  Thursday.  Why  did  you 
ask  ?    O,  you  heard  the  service  in  our  chapel,  that  was  it    We  have  that 
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every  day,  and  because  we  think  that  when  people  are  too  sick  to  go  to 
churchy  church  ought  to  come  to  them,  we  have  the  doors  open  into  the 
wards,  and  then  the  sick  can  lie  in  their  beds  and  listen." 

"  Are  we  all  sick,  here  ?  "  said  Alida ;  and  then  the  little  girl  in  the  next 
bed  gave  a  laugh  right  out-  She  could  hot  keep  in  any  longer.  She  had 
been  trying  to  be  very  still  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  little  girl  who  was  burnt 
But  now  she  thought  she  might  speak  once  more. 

'<  Some  of  us  are  getting  well,  I  think,''  said  a  very  pleasant  voice,  and 
Alida  turned  her  head  and  saw  a  kind-looking  old  gentleman  standing 
and  looking  at  her.  He  smiled  when  he  caught  her  eye,  and  put  his  hand 
on  her  forehead.  "  Cool,"  he  said,  "  fever  gone.  I  think.  Sister  Mary,  we 
may  consider  the  subject  of  breakfast  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  you  could 
eat  a  little  bit,  just  a  tiny  little  bit,  of  dry  toast  ?  Not  much  talking,  how- 
ever, with  it,  just  at  present,  Sister  Maty ;  but  when  Dr  Edgerton  comes 
up  let  him  see  her.  And  be  sure  to  attend  to  the  dressing  of  the  burns 
yourself.  She  will  have  to  bear  some  pain,  but  you  will  tell  her  how  to  be 
patient  I  did  not  think  the  night  after  our  little  birdie  was  brought  here 
we  should  keep  her  long."  Then  he  went  away,  and  Alida  saw  how,  as 
he.  walked  down  between  the  beds,  the  children  held  out  their  hands  to 
him,  and  every  one  tried  to  get  from  him  a  kind  word  or  a  smile. 

Presently  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  when  she  opened  them  again  she  saw 
the  sister  (for  the  good  ladies  who  tend  the  sick  in  St  Luke's  are  called 
sisters)  watching  her.  ^  Who  was  that  gentleman  ?  Is  he  the  doctor  ?  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a  clergyman." 

Little  Maggie,  who  lay  in  the  next  bed,  and  who  was  half  out  of  it,  having 
crawled  up  and  got  her  feet  on  her  pillow  and  her  head  stretched  out  over 
the  side,  —  little  Maggie  laughed  out  again.  *'*•  Oney  to  sink,"  she  said, ''  see 
don't  know  Dotter  Moonenbag  1 " 

"  Well,  Maggie,"  said  Sister  Mary,  "  who  is  Dr.  Muhlenberg  ?  " 

"  O,  he,  he 's  ever  so  dood ;  he 's  my  Dotter  Moonenbag ;  he  teeps  sis 
hosital,  and  mates  us  all  det  well  as  &st  as  ever  we  tan.  Little  dirl,  00 
muss  det  well ;  00  was  all  bumded  up  when  you  tame." 

"  Now,"  said  Sister  Mary,  "  we  must  not  talk  any  more  just  now."  And 
then  she  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  took  Alida's  hand  in  hers,  and  said  a 
little  prayer  for  her,  thanking  the  good  God  that  he  had  saved  her  from 
dying  and  made  her  better,  and  pra3dng  that  she  might  have  a  thankiul 
heart.  And  then  the  Sister  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  When  she  be- 
gan to  say  "  Our  Father  "  she  was  very  happy  to  hear  Alida  whisper  the 
words  after  her.  Then  she  knew  that  Alida  was  a  little  Christian  child. 
And  when  she  had  finished  little  Maggie  folded  her  hands  and  said,  ^<  Bess 
Dotter  Moonenbag  and  Sisser  Mary  and  all  the  chilluns." 

Presently  a  nurse  came  with  some  breakfast  for  her,  and  Alida  looke4 
up  a  moment  and  said,  timidly,  *^  May  I  say  my  grace  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Sister  Mary,  and  she  bent  over  and  kissed  her  once  more. 

Alida  had  been  taught  by  her  papa  always  to  ask  a  blessing  at  her  meals. 
But  she  had  never  done  so  aloud  since  the  time  when  she  last  ate  her 
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dinner  with  him  at  Carlisle.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she 
thought  of  that.  But  she  was  trying  to  be  very  patient  and  not  to  complain 
or  worry.  So  after  her  breakfast  they  dressed  her  bums,  and  the  doctor, 
when  he  came,  said  that  they  were  healing  nicely. 

Every  day  she  kept  growing  better  and  stronger,  and  she  wanted  very 
much  to  talk  to  Sister  Mary,  and  tell  her  how  she  came  to  the  theatre, 
and  to  ask  her  if  she  could  help  her  to  find  her  &ther.  But  Sister  Mary 
was  very  busy,  for  some  of  the  other  little  ones  were  quite  ill,  and  Alida 
was  so  used  to  giving  no  trouble,  and  so  shy  and  weak  that  she  did  not 
like  to  speak. 

One  day  little  Maggie  was  restless  and  fretful.  Something  ailed  her 
back,  and  it  ached  sometimes  very  much,  and  she  was  such  a  little  girl  she 
could  not  Iceep  from  fretting.  So  Alida,  who  now  was  able  to  turn  over  on 
her  side,  told  Maggie  if  she  would  be  quiet  she  would  tell  her  a  story.  So 
Maggie  listened,  and  Alida  began:  "Once,  O  ever  so  long  ago,  I  was 
staying  with  my  papa  at  a  place  that  was  called  Melrose,  and  papa  and  I 
went  to  see  an  old  church  that  was  half  tumbled  down.  There  were  such 
funny  figures  on  the  outside  of  it.  One  was  a  blind  man  carrying  a  lame 
man  on  his  back.  And  then,  O  my,  Maggie !  there  was  a  pig  sitting  up 
and  playing  on  a  bagpipe.  I  was  tired  of  looking  at  old  stones,  and  papa 
let  me  ga  into  the  cottage  of  the  woman  who  showed  the  Abbey,  and  sit 
in  the  kitchen  and  rest  myself.  And  I  had  my  little  dog  with  me.  And 
he  was  called  Pincher.  And  there  was  a  place  there,  just  like  a  long  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  wall,  like  one  of  the  berths  in  the  ship  in  which  I  came 
over,  and  a  curtain  before  it  And  while  I  was  sitting  there  Pincher 
jumped  off  my  lap,  and  ran  and  jumped  right  under  the  curtain,  and  such 
a  noise  as  there  was  I  The  woman  ran  and  I  ran,  and  we  pulled  the  cur- 
tain open,  and  there,  don't  you  think,  there  was  a  cat  and  two  little  kit- 
tens, and  it  was  a  bed,  —  a  bed  in  the  wall.  Was  n't  it  funny  ?  And  I  "had 
to  take  Pincher.  And  he  growled  at  the  cat,  and  she  spit  and  growled  at 
him.  I  had  to  whip  Pincher,  and  —  O  dear,  I  wish  I  had  n't,  for  I  lost 
him,  and  then  I  lost  papa."  And  here  poor  Alida  had  to  hide  her  face  under 
the  clothes  and  cry  and  sob  a  little  while. 

When  she  felt  better  she  looked  up  again,  and  there  was  Maggie  sitting 
straight  up  in  bed  and  looking  toward  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
children  who  were  well  enough  to  be  up  and  dressed  were  all  gathered 
round  something.  A  gentleman  and  two  ladies  had  come  in  to  see  the 
hospital,  and  had  brought  something  which  seemed  to  amuse  the  children 
very  much,  for  Alida  could  hear  them  laugh  and  clap  their  hands.  Alida 
beckoned  to  Sister  Mary,  who  was  passing  through  the  ward,  and  when  she 
came,  asked  her  what  it  was. 

"  It  is  a  dog,  Birdie,"  —  the  Sister  always  called  her  Birdie  after  that  first 
day,  —  "a  wonderful  dog  who  can  sit  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  do  tricks ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  came  to  see  the  hospital  asked  if  he  might  bring  him 
to  amuse  the  children." 

''Wy,"  said  Maggie,  who  had  been  listening,  <^wy,  see,"  pointing  her 
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little  bx  finger  at  Alida,  *'  had  a  ittle  dordy  and  it  zumped  ight  on  to  a  bed 
in  'e  wall  and  ated  up  two  kitties." 

This  made  Alida  laugh,  and  presently  she  ssdd,  <<  Sister  Mary,  I  did  have 
a  dog,  and  he  would  sit  up,  and  I  would  pat  a  piece  of  cake  on  his  nose, 
and  he  would  wait  and  wait,  till  I  said, '  Take  it,  Pincher.' " 

Just  then,  what  a  scream  there  was  from  the  children  !  Alida  had  spoken 
the  last  words  quite  out  loud,  she  was  so  earnest  Then  something  came 
fl3ang  past  the  children  and  scrambled  on  to  the  bed,  and  there,  with  both 
paws  round  her  neck,  crying  and  kissing  and  licking  her  face  all  over, 
was  Pincher,  —  Alida*s  Pincher,  sure  enough!  And  in  the  next  minute 
a  tall,  sad-looking  gentleman,  with  a  &ce  as  white  as  the  bedclothes  almost, 
was  holding  them  both  in  his  arms. 

No,  I  cannot  go  on  and  tell  this  as  it  ought  to  be  told.  Nobody  can.  I 
don't  believe  anybody  who  was  there  remembers  just  how  it  did  happen. 
Alida  could  only  say,  **  O  papa,  papa  I "  And  then  the  good  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
who  had  come  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  spoke  very  gently  and  calmly  to 
them,  for  he  feared  the  little  girl  and  her  father  would  both  fkint  for  joy. 

He  called  the  children  all  around  the  bed,  and  had  them  sing  a  sweet 
little  Christmas  hymn;  then  he  knelt  down  and  thanked  the  good  Lord 
who  had  so  wonderfully  brought  fiither  and  daughter  together  again. 

WalUr  Mitchell. 
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A  BLIND  soldier,  who  begs  by  the  Astor, 
Has  a  dog,  rude  and  rough  as  his  master; 

The  blind  soldier  will  sing. 

And  the  dog  dance  a  fling,  *-« 
A  ballet  burlesque  at  the  Astor ; 
For  the  blind  soldier  sings  with  a  wheeze, 
And  old  Fido  is  weak  in  the  knees. 

With  an  ill-concealed  flaw 

In  his  hindermost  paw, 
From  a  rat-trap's  impetuous  squeeie. 

There  are  "image-men"  passing  the  Astor, 
Selling  queer  poodles  done  all  in  plaster ; 

Fido  laughs  in  his  sleeve 

At  the  odd  make-believe, 
And  then  nods,  with  sly  wink,  at  his  master. 
For  he  sees  through  this  flimsy  deceit, 
And  that  other  bold  trick  of  the  street,  — 

When  the  news-boys  call,  "  rats  I  " 

Yet  his  heart  pit-a-pats 
With  a  loudly  demonstrative  beat 
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There  's  proud  wealth  and  pale  want  at  the  Astor. 
<'  How  is  this  ?  "  asks  the  dog  of  his  master. 

*<  Why  do  Squalor  and  Pride 

Thus  go  on  side  by  side?" 
''  You  must  tell,"  says  the  puzzled  old  master. 
^  O  my  roaster,  some  taste  dainty  fare. 
Soups  and  salads,  enough,  and  to  spare, — 

You  're  a  soldier,  blind,  poor ; 

I  'm  a  dog,  nothing  more, — 
So  we  're  seldom  invited  to  share. 

'<  You  've  the  shabbiest  coajt  at  the  Astor 
And  your  hat 's  a  torn,  weather-worn  castor ; 

Don't  the  people  believe 

In  that  stripe  on  your  sleeve. 
And  sword-cut  in  your  breast,  O  my  master?" 
Fido's  eyes  close;  he  dozes  to  dream 
Of  grand  saddles,  and  sabres  that  gleam, 

Of  the  stripes  and  the  stars. 

Of  bright  buttons  and  bars 
For  his  master,  —  all  real  they  seem. 

He  hears  hearty  huzzas  for  his  master, 
And  his  happy  heart  beats  all  the  faster: 

Now  the  people  perceive 

The  straps  over  the  sleeve. 
And  sword-cut  in  the  breast  of  his  master ! 
When  a  whirl,  and  crazed  toss  of  the  head 
Jerks  the  cord  which  the  blind  soldier  led, 

And  a  too  giddy  fling 

Breaks  the  woe-begone  string; 
At  its  snap,  Fido's  fencies  are  fled ! 

And  he  wakes,  with  wild  eyes,  —  't  is  a  cheat !  — 
The  same  suit,  the  same  song,  in  the  street ! 

There  are  dimes  in  the  hat. 

He  takes  quick  note  of  that 
As  he  swings  on  his  ill-balanced  feet. 
And  St.  Paul,  from  his  niche  by  the  Astor, 
Looking  down  upon  people  and  pastor, 

Often  casts  a  kind  glance 

At  the  dog,  and  the  dance, 
And  the  soldier  who  sings  by  the  Astor. 

Ellen  Porter  Champion, 
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MAJOR  NASH  AND  HIS  BEAR  STORIES. 


The  Bear  ud  the  Moiqiiitoei. 

MY  business  connections  in  New  Orleans,  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
made  it  necessary  that  I  should  visit  that  city  almost  annually  for 
twenty-five  years.  Within  that  time  it  was  my  fortune,  or  rather  my  mis- 
fortune, to  become  the  owner  of  certain  wild  lands.  One  winter  when  in 
New  Orleans  I  concluded  to  visit  one  of  these  tracts  which  1  had  never 
seen ;  and  with  that  end  in  view  called  on  an  old  friend,  who  was  agent 
for  several  boats  in  the  Red  River  trade. 

He  unfolded  a  map  of  the  river,  and,  taking  his  lead-pencil,  made  a  mark 
on  it.  "You  stop  there,"  said  he.  "That  is  Davis's  wood-yard,  where 
our  boats  always  take  in  wood.  Old  Davis  has  rather  rough  accommoda- 
tions, and  I  would  advise  you  to  go  back  from  the  river  about  four  miles, 
and  stop  with  Major  Tom  Nash,  who  lives  on  Big  Bayou.  He,  no  doubt, 
knows  all  about  your  land,  for  I  think  it  is  in  his  neighborhood.  I  have 
some  important  papers  for  the  Major,  and  if  you  hand  them  to  him  with 
mention  of  my  name  it  will  be  a  sufficient  introduction.  You  ^11  find  him 
an  entertaining  fellow,  and  he  will  amuse  you  with  his  bear  stories." 

That  afternoon  1  embarked  on  the  steamer  Reindeer,  and  in  about  two 
days  arrived  at  Davis's  wood-yard.    As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  Major 
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came  on  board  with  a  relative  who  had  been  visiting  him,  and  who  was 
about  to  go  Up  the  river  on  boaitl  the  Reindeer.  '  I  introduced  myself  to 
the  Major,  handing  him  the  sealed  envelope  containing  the  papers  my  friend 
had  sent ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  mounted  on  an  easy-going  horse 
which  the  relative  had  ridden  down  to  the  boat,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  Major's  house. 

The  main  part  of  the  Nash  mansion,  I  noticed  as  we  entered,  was  of 
hewn  logs ;  a  wing  of  framework  had  been  added.  We  went  in,  and  after 
I  had  been  introduced  to  his  buxom  wife  and  four  or  five  hearty  romping 
children,  we  basked  before  the  big  wood  fire  until  we  were  comfortable,  — 
for  it  was  a  raw,  cold  day  for  that  part  of  the  country.  Then,  with  the  view 
of  leading  my  host  into  conversation  about  his  hunting  exploits,  I  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  game  in  his  neighborhood.  He  said  little  about  his 
achievements  in  that  way,  but  talked  about  the  halMts  of  wild  animals. 

''  One  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  bears,"  he  observed,  "  is  their 
philosophic  way  of  acting  when  they  get  into  a  difficulty.  There  is  no 
flatting  or  making  a  fiiss  over  a  matter  they  can't  help,  as  men  and  women 
do,  but  they  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  knew  an  instance  once,  in  which  a  bear,  when  he  got  into 
trouble,  acted  more  like  a  philosopher  and  a  dristian  than  one  man  in  a 
hundred  would.    I  '11  tell  you  about  it 

'*  I  had  made  but  a  small  crop  of  com  one  year,  on  account  of  the  very 
dry  summer;  I  put  it  into  a  new  corn-house  which  I  had  built  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  where  we  are  now  sitting.  It  was  set  up  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  six  large  cotton-wood  blocks  sawed  square 
off  at  the  ends.  The  bears  had  sometimes  robbed  my  old  corn-house  by 
pulling  the  com  out  from  between  the  logs,  which  were  crooked,  and  in 
some  places  a  hand's-breadth  apart  To  prevent  their  doing  so,  I  had  the 
logs  for  the  new  one  hewn  straight  on  the  edges  so  as  to  come  dose  together. 
There  was  n't  a  crack  an  inch  wide  between  them  anywhere. 

"  About  the  middle  of  November,  Old  Harry,  my  foreman,  came  to  me 
one  morning  and  told  me  he  had  seen  bear-tracks  about  the  corn-house. 
I  laughed,  for  I  knew  it  was  bear-proof.  A  few  mornings  after  he  came 
to  me  again,  scratching  his  head  as  if  he  was  trying  to  solve  some  m3rstery. 
He  had  found  several  ears  of  com  in  the  path  leading  back  into  the  swamp ; 
he  pulled  one  of  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  me. 
• '' '  Maas  Tom,'  said  he, '  whar  de  kaun-house  key  bin  hangin'  o'  nights 
all  dis  week  ? ' 

I  told  him  I  thought  on  the  nsdl  outside  the  house-door. 

"  *  Outside  de  do',  hey  ? '  he  continued,  still  scratching  his  head.  *  Now 
s'pose  a  bar  reason  to  hisself  dis  way.  If  I  kin  only  git  de  key,  and  go  to 
de  kaun-house  an'  steal  a  armful  o'  kaun,  and  den  lock  up  de  do',  an'  hang 
de  key  back  whar  I  got  it,  de  Major  never  miss  his  kaun ;  an'  so  I  go  on 
a  stealin'  of  it  all  de  winter.  Maas  Tom,  bars  is  got  much  sense  as  people 
is  ;  heap  mo'  un  some  folks  ;  an'  dey  alway  con-sidders  de  matter,  jes'  like 
you  and  me,  fo'  dey  go  to  work  'bout  anythin'.' 
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^  The  idea  of  the  bears  fitealing  the  com-hotise  key  and  replacing  it  on 
the  nail  was  so  original  that  I  laughed  outright  m  the  old  fellow's  £ace. 
To  humor  him,  however)  w^e  went  to  the  corn-hoase  and  examined  it  all 
around,  and,  to  my  amazement,  found  that  the  bears  had  really  accomplished 
a  stratagem  that  required  almost  dis  much  forediought  as  stealing  the  key, 
and  then  hanging  it  again  on  the  nail. 

**  I  had  placed  my  corn-tops  and  fodder  in  three  large  stacks  which  quite 
hid  one  comer  of  the  building.  We  had  stripped  the  com  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stacks,  and  the  loose  shucks  lay  all  around.  Here  the  bears 
had  scratched  away  the  soft  earth,  undermining  the  block  that  supported 
the  comer,  and,  pulling  the  block  down,  had  rolled  it  aside.  Any  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  corner  of  the  house  would  sway  down.  The 
bears,  no  doubt,  thought  so,  and  they  were  not  disappointed ;  for  there  was 
an  opening  between  the  lower  log  and  the  one  next  above,  out  of  which 
they  had  likely  been  helping  themselves  for  a  week  or  more. 

^  I  sent  Harry  for  a  large  jackscrew,  and  for  some  of  the  field-hands  to 
help  us,  intending  to  replace  the  block*  When  he  returned  he  made  a  sugges- 
tion. ^S'pose  you  don't  riz  up  de  comer,  Maas  Tom,  till  to-morrow 
momin',  an  set  de  bar-trap  by  de  crack  inside*  I  spect  dey  '11  come  feelln' 
dar  gin  to*night  fur  mo'  kaun,  an  we  'U  ketch  one  of  de  black  genl'muns.' 

^  I  acted  on  Harry's  idea,  and,  going  inside,  we  removed  nearly  all  the 
com  from  the  sunken  corner,  leaving  a  small  pile  about  an  arm's-length 
from  the  logs.  I  then  closed  securely  all  but  a  foot  or  so  of  the  crack. 
Within  convenient  distance  frbm  this  I  set  a  powerful  spring  trap  which  I 
had  bought  expressly  for  bears.  On  the  plate  of  the  trap  I  tied  a  half-ear 
of  com,  and  set  the  trigger  so  that  it  would  spring  quite  easily.  That  night 
I  told  my  people  to  keep  away  from  the  corn-house,  and  to  shut  up  all  the 
dogs,  that  they  might  not  bark  and  scare  the  bears  if  .they  came. 

<'  I  sat  up  late  reading,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  found  the  mosquitoes  very 
troublesome.  At  last,  however,  I  got  to  sleep,  an<^  I  suppose,  would  have 
slept  until  breakfast-time.  But  a  little  before  sunrise  I  was  awakened  by 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Harry,  poking  his  head  in,  excbiimed,  *  Got  him, 
Maas  Tom  1 ' 

<<  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bears  and  the  trs^,  and  replied,  peevishly, 
<  Go  'long,  you  old  rascal,  I  have  n't  had  three  hours'  sleep ' ;  and  turned 
over  to  take  another  snooze.  But  Harry,  laughing  in  his  quiet  way,  con> 
tinned, '  Got  him  sho'  'nui^  Maas  Tom  I    I  want  you  come  look  at  him.' 

^  I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  taking  my  gun,  smd  putting  on  a  fresh  cap^ 
hurried  with  the  old  fellow  to  the  corn-house. 

'<  *'  Go  easy,  Maas  Tom,'  said  Harry,  shaking  with  laughter.  '  I  want  you 
see  what  he  'bout  I  bin  keepih'  de  people  'way  purpose  for  you  git  a  good 
look  at  him  fo'  he  git  angry.' 

"•  I  crept  up  sofUy,  and,  peeping  around  one  of  the  fodder-stacks,  saw 
the  most  perfect  picture  of —  I  was  going  to  say  Christian  resignation  and 
patience  under  suffering  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  a  large  bear  sitting 
on  his  haunches,  his  left  paw  thrust  through  the  crack  between  the  logs  and 
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£sist  in  the  trap.  In  his  right  he  held  a  corn-shuck,  patiently  brushing  away 
the  mosquitoes  from  his  face.    'T  was  the  saddest  countenance  I  ever  saw." 

Here  the  Major,  apparently  satisfied  that  he  had  finished  his  story,  took 
up  a  coal  with  the  tongs  and  lit  his  pipe.    I  entered  a  plea  for  the  bear. 

^'  Why,  Major,  you  did  nH  shoot  him,  did  you  ?    I  could  n't  have  done  it" 

''  What  else  could  be  done  with  him  ?  I  tried  to  shoot  him.  I  raised 
my  old  rifle,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  n't  draw  a  bead  on  his  head ;  I 
felt  nervous,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  I  was  about  to  draw 
trigger.  I  handed  my  gun  to  Harry,  and  as  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  corn- 
house  heard  the  discharge.  At  ten  paces  he  executed  sentence  on  Mr. 
Bruin.  It  was  death ;  for  the  old  man  was  a  good  shot,  and  the  gun  carried 
a  ball  that  weighed  thirty  to  the  pound.  We  wanted  fresh  meat,  and  he  — 
I  mean  the  bear  —  was  fat,  for  he  was  corn  fed." 

Although  Major  Tom  Nash  might  have  been  considered  ''well  off"  in 
those  days,  his  manner  of  living  was  rather  primitive.  The  room  we  were 
sitting  in  served  as  parlor,  library,  sitting-room,  dining-room,  and,  some- 
times, even  as  kitchen.  On  this  occasion,  when  he  had  nearly  finished  his 
story,  a  servant  came  in  with  a  broad  dish  of  venison  steaks  and  a  gridiron, 
and  placed  them  on  the  hearth.  The  wide  fireplace  threw  out  such  a  ruddy 
glow  over  the  room  that  the  tallow  candle  on  the  mantle-piece  could  well 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Over  the  mantle  two  wooden  prongs  nailed 
against  the  chimney  supported  his  trusty  rifle.  His  library  was  arranged 
on  sturdy  unpainted  wooden  shelves  against  the  wall  in  one.  comer.  The 
chairs  and  tables  were  in  keeping.  The  only  piece .  of  furniture  that  beto- 
kened elegance  was  a  handsome,  well-toned  piano.  It  appeared  to  be  a  room 
for  any  one  and  every  one ;  his  favorite  pointer,  a  handsome  setter,  and  a 
leash  of  old  deer-hounds,  had  fi'ee  access  to  it,  —  the  door  being  seldom 
closed  except  at  night.  ' 

"  Scare  us  up  a  bit  of  middling,"  said  the  Major  to  a  servant  passing 
through  the  room.  A  piece  of  bacon  flitch  was  brought,  the  gridiron  was 
heated  and  greased,  the  coals  pulled  a  little  bit  out  on  the  hearth,  the  steaks 
laid  on,  and  there  arose  a  savory  smell  like  that  which  greeted  the  patri- 
archal  nostrils  of  Isaac  when  his  hunter  son  Esau  was  accustomed  to  return 
firom  ^  the  fields  "  with  venison. 

The  table  was  spread,  and  while  the  steaks  were  broiling,  my  host,  as  he 
turned  them,  explained  that,  though  of  the  same  spedes,  there  were  two  va- 
rieties of  deer  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  smaller,  called  the  "  swamp  deer,"  of 
beautifully  symmetrical  proportions,  was  considered  of  better  flavor,  and  was 
fetter  during  the  winter,  than  the  other  variety.  Of  such  were  the  steaks 
then  broiling.  The  hill  or  "  upland  deer,"  he  said,  were  more  robust,  but 
their  flesh  was  not  so  good  Nash  was  particular  about  his  steaks.  They 
must  be  done  to  a  turn  and  no  more,  so  he  never  trusted  them  to  another 
hand.  The  hot  plates  were  distributed  around  the  table,  the  femily  sat 
down,  and  with  no  other  seasoning  than  salt  and  red  pepper  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  venison  I  had  ever  eaten. 

When  supper  was  over,  we  filled  our  corn-cob  pipes  and  the  Major  went 
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on,  descanting  upon  certain  similitudes  between  bears  and  "  humans."  He 
told  me  that  when  he  first  settled  where  he  then  lived  he  occasionally  shot 
a  bear  with  cubs.  But  an  incident  occurred  once  which  awakened  in  his 
heart  a  very  tender  regard  for  Mother  Bear ;  and  since  then,  if  he  had  the 
slightest  thought  that  a  bear  had  cubs,  she  went  "  scot  free,"  whatever  the 
provocation.  I  asked  him  to  relate  the  incident  He  laid  his  pipe  on  the 
mantle  and  commenced. 

^  I  dined  with  an  old  schoolmate  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  who 
had  moved  there  early  in  life  from  Kentucky.  After  dessert  a  very  fine 
watermelon  was  brought  on  the  table,  and  I  was  loud  in  my  praises  of  it. 
When  we  arose,  my  hostess  went  around  the  table  smiling,  and  collecting 
the  seeds  from  all  the  plates.  On  my  return,  after  spending  two  or  three 
weeks  in  New  York,  I  dined  with  my  friend  again,  when  his  wife  presented 
me  with  a  package  of  seeds  which  came  firom  that  melon.  They  were  called 
'mountain  sweets.'  She  begged  me  to  plant  them  the  next  summer  and 
think  of  her  when  I  ate  the  melons.  I  did  so,  of  course.  Selecting  an  acre 
or  so  of  good  sandy  loam  I  ploughed  it  deep,  planted  my  seeds  in  hills  eight 
feet  apart,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  high  strong  fence,  so  that  my  stock  could 
not  break  in.  I  watched  my  watermelon  patch,  and  tended  it  with  care. 
When  the  vines  blossomed  I  rejoiced,  even  as  '  Jonah  was  exceeding  glad 
of  his  gourd.'  As  the  melons  grew,  Mrs.  Nash  and  the  children  went  to 
look  at  them  so  often  that  I  built  a  stile,  in  order  that  they  could  get  over 
the  fence  without  climbing.  When  they  commenced  ripening  I  had  such 
an  abundance  that  I  gave  everybody  on  my  plantation  free  access  to  the 
patch,  marking  those,  however,  which  I  wished  to  retain  for  the  use  of  my 
£unily.  Still  I  found  on  several  occasions  that  those  I  had  marked  were 
gone,  and  the  vines  that  bore  them  roughly  used.  I  complained  to  Harry 
that  some  of  the  people  had  treated  me  badly  in  pulling  my  marked  melons, 
but  he  laughed  and  shook  his  head  knowingly. 

***  No,  Maas  Tom,'  he  said;  *de  nigger  dat  steal  yo  watermillions  got  har 
all  over  him.    Bar,  sir,  bar.    Why,  bless  you,  he  know  what  you  mark  'em 
for.    Why,  sartin  he  do.     Bar  mighty  fond  o'  sweet  thins,  Maas  Tom,  got . 
great  taste  for  watermillions.    I  see  de  vines  pulled  'bout  terrible,  but  I  say  to 
mysef,  if  I  tell  master  he  only  laugh  case  I  talk  'bout  bars  got  so  much  sense.* 

"After  a  moment's  thought,  I  concluded  that  Harry  was  pretty  nearly 
right  So  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  along  the 
barrel  of  my  rifie  and  bring  the  sights  in  range,  I  shouldered  the  old  piece 
and  walked  along  the  path  to  my  watermelon  patch. 

"At  the  corner  of  the  field,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  stile,  there  was  a 
rank  growth  of  cotton,  and  I  got  over  the  fence  and  concealed  myself  in  it 
I  had  to  wait  but  a  few  minutes,  when  I  beheld  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  maternal  afiection  and  provident  care  I  ever  witnessed.  Up 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stile,  out  of  the  watermelon  patch,  came  an  old  she- 
bear,  walking  on  her  hind  legs  and  stepping  carefully.  In  her  right  arm 
she  held  a  baby  of  a  little  black  cub,  and  in  her  left  was  a  watermelon  of 
the  largest  size.    When  she  got  to  the  top  of  the  stile  she  looked  warily 
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around.  I  raised  my  rifle  mitiiictively,  —  from  habit,  as  it  were,  —  but  low- 
ered the  muzzle  imaiediatelj'.  I  would  as  sood  have  shot  a  woman  with  a 
baby  in  her  anns.  Then  I  laughed,  not  loud,  for  I  did  n't  want  her  to  drop 
her  watermelon,  when  I  thought  how  much  she  really  did  look  like  big 
Kissiah,  Jim'a  wife,  with  a  piggin  of  water  on  one  arm  and  her  black  baby 
in  the  other.  Mother  Bear  cane  down  the  sttte  caretiilly  and  slowly,  and 
with  her  cub  and  her  watermelon  made  her  way  into  the  swamp  without 
knowing  that  a  human  eye  had  rested  on  ber,  or  that  a  rifle-barrel  bad  been 
levelled  against  her  life." 

At  ten  o'clock,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  the  servant  showed  me  to 
my  room,  redolent  of  sage  and  sweet-marjoraTn.  There  was  no  carpet  on 
the  floor,  but  beside  the  bed  and  in  front  of  the  unpainted  dressing-table 
were  panther-skins,  soft,  warm  to  my  feet,  and  neatly  dressed. 

NeM  morning,  we  started  off  to  surrey  my  two  sections  of  land.  We  took 
along  a  rifle,  a  shot-g«n  chambering  about  nine  buckshot,  and  the  three  old 
bounds,  intending  to  drive  a  deer  or  two.  The  land,  as  1  had  feared,  was 
two  thirds  swamp.  On  our  return  I  dropped  a  splendid  doe.  Nash  could 
have  knocked  over  a  fine  buck,  but  he  said  bucks  were  lean  and  poor 
eating  in  Louisiana  after  Christmas. 

After  supper  that  evening  1  succeeded  in  getting  my  host  on  his  old 
theme,  bears.    Of  his  stories  I  will  give  one  more,  and  then  I  am  done. 


I 
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^  When  I  was  a  little  more  than  of  age,  I  was  fool  enough  to  go  to  Texaa 

to  help  Sam  Houston  fight  the  Mexicans.    Luckily  I  missed  the  massacre 

at  the  Alamo,  but  I  helped  to  capture  Santa  Anna.    After  the  '  Lone  Star ' 

had  gained  her  independence  I  received  a  grant  of  land  for  my  services. 

I    immediately  built  an  adobe  house,  established  a  ranch,  and  commenced 

raising  cattle  and  mules.    I  soon  had  an  opportunity  oi  buying  at  a  low 

figure  a  good  number  of  mustang  ponies  from  an  old  Comanche  chief^  who 

bad  stolen  them,  I  suppose,  from  the  Mexicans  away  back  on  the  Rio 

Grande.    My  cattle  and  mustangs  were  so  wild  in  the  large  range  around 

me  that  I  could  never  catch  them  without  a  lariat,  or  lasso,  as  some  people 

call  it    So  I  became  very  expert  in  its  use.    As  Old  Harry  says  when  he 

affects  *'  Gumbo  French,'  I  had  a  great  panchank  for  the  lariat,  and  used 

it  to  take  any  game  that  was  not  too  swift  for  my  pony.     Some  men 

inherit  an  aptness  of  that  sort ;  my  grandfather  was  a  hunter  on  the  Badkin, 

and  came  out  with  Boone  to  Kentucky.    There  my  father  was  considered 

a  tip-top  shot,  and  when  quite  a  young  man  he  had  killed  as  many  Indians 

as  he  had  bears.    So  I  don't  claim  any  credit  for  my  shooting  or  throwing 

the  lariat,  for  it  came  to  me  as  naturally  as  playing  on  the  fiddle  comes  to 

some  people.    One  day,  however,  a  brown  bear  —  they  are  twice  as  large 

as  black  bears  —  came  very  near  capturing  me  with  a  lariat    It  happened 

in  this  wise. 

^  The  Indians,  from  the  hilly  country  to  the  west,  or  the  Mexicans,  would 
sometimes  come  to  our  corrals  and  steal  our  horses.  One  night  they  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  four  or  five  miles  from  me,  and  stampeded 
his  mustangs  and  some  blooded  stock  he  had  brought  out  from  Tennessee. 
So  we  collected  a  party  and  went  after  them.  After  two  days'  hard  riding 
we  got  sight  of  them  on  the  edge  of  an  open  grove  of  pine-oaks.  We  came 
on  them  so  suddenly  that  the  rascals  fled  and  left  the  stolen  horses. 

''  As  the  country  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  hunting-grounds,  we 
stayed  a  day  to  look  after  bears.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  start  out  hunting 
without  my  rifle,  and  had  nothing  but  my  lariat,  which  I  tied  fast  to  my 
saddle-bow,  and  a  long  knife  in  a  sheath  belted  around  my  waist  As  I  was 
skirting  a  low  hill  I  got  sight  of  an  immense  brown  bear.  After  a  short 
chase  I  gained  on  him  so  fast  that  he  came  to  a  halt  within  the  length  of  my 
lariat,  and  stood  up  facing  me  and  showed  fight  It  was  rash,  I  know,  but 
my  blood  was  up,  and  my  old  thong  went  uncoiling  through  the  air,  and 
the  noose  encircled  him  about  the  shoulders,  one  fore-leg  in  front  and  the 
other  behind.  My  pony  wheeled  as  quick  as  lightning  and  away  he  went, 
dragging  the  bear,  as  large  as  himself,  who  came  hobbling  sideways  like. 
We  got  into  a  level  stretch,  and  I  thought  I  was  doing  it  nicely.  There 
was  a  pine-oak  a  little  ahead,  and  I  was  anxious  to  sheer  off  from  it  as  I 
passed,  for  fear  the  bear  would  run  along  and  get  the  other  side  of  it  So 
I  kept  my  eye  on  it ;  but  although  I  thought  my  nag  was  going  at  a  good 
pace  we  were  some  time  getting  even  with  it  Without  looking  behind  I 
spurred  desperately.  Presently  the  pony,  though  he  kept  up  the  galloping 
motion,  did  not  appear  to  make  any  headway.    His  feet  beat  the  ground 
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rapidly.  Bookety,  bookety,  bookety,  went  his  hoofs,  but  it  was  only  an  op 
and  down  movement,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  boy  on  a  hobby-horse. 
Then  taking  a  range  with  the  tree,  as  the  pony's  feet  still  kept  up  the 
motion,  I  found  I  was  going  backward !  I  cast  a  glance  behind  for  an 
explanation  of  all  this.  There  was  the  bear  on  his  haunches  leaning  back 
with  all  his  might  and  pulling  in  myself  and  the  pony  hand  over  hand,  just 
as  a  sailor  would  pull  on  a  halliard ! 

When  the  bear  had  hauled  up  so  close  that  my  pony  smelt  him,  he  stag- 
gered sideways  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beast,  and  then  gave  such  an 
unearthly  shriek  as  I  never  heard  before  nor  since.  Could  I  slip  off  and 
abandon  the  poor  little  nag  to  that  devil  of  a  brute  ?  That  was  my  thought^ 
but  I  had  n't  the  heart  to  do  it  The  bear  had  shortened  the  distance 
between  us  to  about  twenty  feet  Then  suddenly  a  thought  struck  me ;  I 
drew  my  knife,  and,  parting  the  lariat,  sunk'my  spurs  rowel  deep  in  the  pony's 
sides,  and  he  bounded  away  like  a  rocket  He  had  scarcely  made  ten 
jumps  when  I  heard  two  discharges  that  almost  sounded  like  the  report 
of  one  gun.  Turning  my  head  quickly,  I  saw  the  bear  leap  into  the  air,  turn 
a  half-summerset,  and  come  down  like  a  ton  of  lead  wrapped  in  a  blanket 

"  Two  of  the  chaps  who  came  in  our  party  had  witnessed  his  effort  to 
haul  me  in  with  the  lariat  They  told  me  the  bear  reeled  as  I  cut  loose, 
but  immediately  stood  up  defiantly  when  he  saw  them,  and  of  course  was 
all  the  £urer  mark.  They  were  not  more  than  forty  feet  off,  and  were  going 
to  fire  just  as  I  parted  company  with  him,  for  they  thought  the  play  was 
getting  serious.  When  the  performance  was  over,  these  rascals  laughed 
as  if  it  was  their  last  laugh.  Jack  Tomlin  swore  it  was  as  good  as  going 
to  the  circus.  I  wondered  that  they  could  steady  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  draw  a  sight  on  the  beast  I  begged  them  to  say  nothing  about 
it,  and  they  promised.  But  before  we  got  home  they  let  it  out ;  they  said 
it  was  too  good  to  keep.    I  quit  hunting  bears  with  a  lariat  after  that 

Ajax  T.  Lamam* 


A  STORMY  DAY'S  PASTIME. 

"  A  LETTER  for  Laura,"  announced  Alfred,  returning  from  the  village, 
•^  one  sultry  morning  in  July,  and  coming  lazily  up  the  steps  to  the 
shady  piazza  where  his  sisters  were  sitting. 

«  O  dear,"  cried  Laura,  stretching  out  her  hand  languidly.  ''  Now  I  shall 
have  it  to  answer." 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Ungrateful  I "  retorted  her  brother ;  "if  you  don't  want 
it,  'tis  very  easily  disposed  of";  and  he  held  it  down  one  of  the  cracks 
of  the  piazza  floor,  retaining  only  the  least  comer  of  it  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  as  he  looked  up  to  see  the  effect ;  carelessly  adding,  **  I  don't 
think  Cousin  Nannie  would  be  much  flattered,  though." 
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**  Cousin  Nannie  ! "  screamed  Laura,  springing  forward  with  all  the  de- 
sired animation.  ''  O  you  exasperating  boy !  Why  did  n't  you  say  it  was 
from  her  ?  Al,  Al  I  be  good !  You  'U  certainly  drop  it !  O,  Emily,  see  how 
mean  he  is  I  " 

**  He  *11  give  it  to  you,  presently,"  replied  her  sister,  serenely.  **  Come, 
Alfred,  it  is  too  hot  for  teasing." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  boy,"  returned  the  lad  (whose  present  hero  was  the 
immortal  Swiveller) ;  and  he  lifted  the  letter  slowly  out  of  danger  and  into 
sight.  ''Here,  Laura,  only  mind,  I  don't  want  you  to  read  it  to  me  till 
you  've  been  through  it  twice  by  yourself,  so  that  you  won't  be  stumbling 
and  blundering  over  the  words." 

Laura,  the  impetuous,  snatched  it  from  him,  scorning  to  reply.  Her  ex- 
pression of  injured  dignity  soon  changed,  however,  to  a  look  of  surprise 
and  delight  as  she  read,  a  delight  that  quickly  claimed  sympathy.  ''O 
lovely !  lovely !  "  she  cried ;  "just  hear,  Emily !  Listen,  Al !  Cousin  Nan- 
nie 's  coming  home  to-morrow,  and  Miss  Dora  Challis  with  her." 

"  What,  that  jolly  little  body  we  met  in  the  snow-bank  ?  "  said  Alfred ; 
and  Emily  exclaimed,  "  O  goody  I "  a  remnant  of  nursery  language  that 
often  escaped  her  still,  when  she  was  happily  excited. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Laura ;  •*  Cousin  Nannie  says,  *  You  may  expect  me 
Wednesday  morning,  and  I  hope  to  bring  Miss  Dora  with  me.    She  can 
only  stay  till  Friday  morning,  but  I  think  we  can  enjoy  much  in  two  days.' " 
j  "  Of  course  we  can,"  echoed  Emily. 

*  "  A  croquet-party  will  be  best,"  suggested  Laura. 

''  Pooh  !  a  boating  excursion  will  be  twice  as  good,"  said  Alfred. 

**  Why  not  both  ? "  interposed  Emily,  foreseeing  an  eager  discussion. 
**  We  might  have  dinner  early,  say  at  one,  then  invite  the  Camerons  to  come 
at  three  and  play  croquet  till  five,  when  it  will  be  cool  enough  to  go  out  on 
the  lake  for  an  hour  or  two  before  tea." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  splendid  I "  cried  Laura,  "  and  why  can't  we  have  tea 
here  on  the  piazza  ?    O,  we  must,  Em,  it  will  be  lovely  !  " 

"  So  it  will ! "  responded  Alfred,  with  a  comical  imitation  of  her  enthu- 
siastic gestures  and  tone.  "With  a  choice  band  of  mosquitoes  playing 
their  favorite  airs  all  around  us ;  a  train  of  foraging  ants  in  rapid  transit 
between  our  sugar-bowl  and  their  own  head-quarters,  and  a  few  attendant 
bats,  inning  us  with  their  noiseless  wings  I  Yes,  that  will  be  lovely  1  it 
takes  you,  Laura,  to  plan  for  real  practical  comfort" 

"  For  shame  !  "  expostulated  Emily. 

"  Well,  well,"  added  the  boy,  "  settle  it  as  you  like,  only  please  read  over 
a  fellow's  part  to  him  before  the  curtain  rises.  He 's  got  gardening  to  do 
now,  with  the  thermometer  at  90^  in  the  shade,  while  you  sit  here  and  luxu- 
riate in  your  pink  wrappers  and  white  aprons,  with  nothing  to  do  but  £ui 
yourselves."  He  rolled  off  the  lower  step,  where  he  had  been  lying,  and 
walked  away  to  the  bam,  pulling  off  his  jacket  as  he  went,  and  tossing 
it  into  an  apple-tree,  while  an  indignant  chorus  followed  him. 

Laura,    ^*  Nothing  to  do^  sir/    I  msAiyou  had  it  on  your  conscience  to 


^ 
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make  a  pudding  for  dinner,  and  cake  for  to-morrow,  and  the  thermometer 
at  loo^  in  the  kitchen,  I  've  no  doubt  I " 
Emily.    ^Luxuriate  indeed^  with  three  pairs  of  your  socks  to  mend ! " 

Wednesday's  noon  train  brought  Mrs.  Durant  and  her  friend  The 
weather  being  still  very  sultry,  Alfred  met  them  at  the  station,  with  two 
large  umbrellas,  and  escorted  them  to  the  house.  Emily  was  waiting  for 
them  on  the  piazza,  which  looked  delightfully  cool  and  bowery,  with  its 
curtains  of  striped  blue  and  white  canvas,  let  down  on  the  westerly  side, 
chairs  for  five,  and  a  little  stand  with  fans  and  iced  water.  Emily  beamed 
with  welcome,  and  Laura,  hearing  their  voices,  ran  up  from  the  cellar, 
(where  she  had  set  her  pudding  to  cool)  and  greeted  them  with  jo3rful 
eloquence.  At  dinner  she  felt  somewhat  nervous  at  first,  having  attempted 
several  unusual  delicacies  in  honor  of  Miss  Challis ;  but  everything  proved 
to  be  right,  and  Cousin  Nannie's  appreciation  being  conveyed  in  many  a 
bright  look  and  approving  nod,  the  young  housekeeper's  brow  soon  cleared, 
her  hands  ceased  to  tremble,  and  she  presided  with  equal  grace  and  pleas- 
ure. After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the  piazza,  where  they  spent  the  whole 
afternoon,  Alfred  being  unusually  quiet  and  well  behaved,  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  ladies,  while  busy  rigging  a  litde  yacht  He  was  secretly 
making  up  his  mind  to  a  daring  piece  of  gallantry ;  for  with  all  his  sauciness 
he  was  really  shy,  especially  if  his  deeper  feelings  were  touched.  It  was 
not  until  just  before  tea  that  he  summoned  courage  to  invite  Miss  Dora 
to  go  out  in  his  boat  with  him  that  evening.  She  accepted  the  invitation 
frankly,  and  felt  considerably  surprised  and  complimented  by  his  asking 
no  one  else.  The  evening  proved  delightfully  pleasant,  and  from  eight 
o'clock  till  niiie  the  lady  was  rowed  up  and  down  the  lovely  wood-em* 
bowered  lake  by  her  now  gentle  and  thoughtful  young  knight.  Returning  to 
the  house,  he  accompanied  her  only  to  the  door  of  the  parlor,  where,  uttering 
a  gruff  *<  Good  night,  all^"  he  turned  quickly  away,  ran  up  stairs,  and  went 
to  bed  in  the  dark. 

Thursday  dawned  fair,  but  very  warm. 

**  Can  we  play  croquet  with  the  mercury  above  90°,  do  you  think,  girls  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Durant  at  the  breakfast-table ;  but  Laura  and  Emily  both 
declared,  with  highly  heroic  gestures,  that  they  would  play,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt  Their  father  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying  he  had  long  ago 
given  up  expecting  any  discretion  where  croquet  was  concerned.  Alfred 
ivaited  to  hear  what  Miss  Challis  would  say,  and,  finding  she  was  fully  as 
resolute  as  his  sisters,  volunteered  to  stand  by  with  a  bottle  of  aromatic 
vinegar,  and  refi^sh  each  player  in  turn.  The  heat  steadily  increased  through 
the  day,  but  though  the  girb  went  about  their  morning  duties  languidly, 
and  with  many  a  panting  sigh,  their  courage  did  not  fail ;  and  three  o'clock 
found  them  on  the  ground,  looking  charmingly  fresh  and  cool  in  their  white 
dresses,  belted  with  brightly  striped  croquet  ribbon,  to  match  the  stakes. 
Miss  Challis's  lavender  muslin  and  Mrs.  Durant's  doad-like  gray,  with 
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rose-colored  ribbons,  made  a  pretty  contrast,  and  the  Cameron  girls  soon 
appearing  in  gauzy  green  completed  the  bouquet  of  colors.  A  tureen  filled 
-with  iced  lemonade  was  in  readiness  on  the  piazza,  and  after  each  one  had 
taken  a  fortifying  glass  a  game  of  six  was  arranged,  Sam  and  Alfred  having 
gone  down  to  the  boat  Before  any  one  had  reached  the  lower  stake,  the 
stirless  heat  which  had  prevailed  was  broken  by  a  sudden  rushing  and 
fluttering  sound  among  the  leaves,  and  a  decided  coolness  in  the  air.  The 
game  was  so  interesting,  however,  that  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
weather,  until  the  sky  became  entirely  overcast,  and  a  column  of  dust  was 
seen  driven  along  the  road  beyond  the  lawn. 

"  Is  there  a  shower  coming  ?  "  cried  Nelly  Cameron,  nervously. 

"  I  'm  a  rover!  I  'm  first  rover  ! ''  exclaimed  Laura ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  roaring  gust  of  wind  seemed  to  break  upon  and  overwhelm  them 
like  a  wave  ;  the  tree-tops  were  lashed  wildly  together,  hens  gathered  their 
broods  with  anxious  duckings,  and  great  pattering  drops  began  to  fall  like 
hail'Stones  on  the  drooping  leaves. 

''  Run,  girls,  run ! "  cried  Mrs.  Durant,  snatching  up  her  ball,  and  grasp- 
ing Laura,  who  was  insanely  bent  on  '*  one  more  knock."  Like  a  startled 
covey  of  birds,  the  party  fled  towards  the  house,  and  not  too  soon,  for  white 
sheets  of  rain  were  drenching  the  croquet-ground  as  they  gained  the  piazza, 
and  a  heavy  bough  of  one  of  the  oak-trees,  twisted  off  by  the  wind,  came 
crashing  down  just  where  Miss  Challis  had  been  standing.  The  boys 
came  running  up  firom  the  boat,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  for  a  few  moments 
all  was  confusion.  Doors  and  blinds  were  slamming,  rain  was  pouring  in 
at  the  open  windows,  the  boys  were  calling  for  dry  clothes,  Nelly  Cameron 
was  almost  in  hysterics  of  nervous  fear,  her  sister  scolding  and  Emily 
caressing  her ;  while  the  thunder  crashed  ever  and  anon  with  such  artillery- 
like peals  as  are  seldom  heard;  the  blinding  flashes  of  lightning  were 
almost  incessant,  and  the  heavy  down-pour  of  the  flooding  rain  was  heard 
through  everything.  Mrs.  Durant  and  Miss  Challis  flew  about  shutting 
doors,  windows,  and  skylights,  sopping  up  pools  and  stopping  leaks ;  Laura 
waited  on  the  boys,  and  Emily  helped  everybody,  finding  time  even  to 
soothe  poor  Hannah  in  the  kitchen,  who,  crouched  behind  a  door,  her  fat 
£ice  pale  with  fear,  eyes  shut,  and  ears  stopped,  was  uttering  mingled 
groans  and  cries  of  "  Save  us  all ! "  at  every  rattling  peal.  After  a  time, 
however,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restored;  the  boys  were  re-habited, 
Nelly  and  the  rain  became  quieter,  Hannah  was  reported  by  Emily  to  have 
unstopped  her  ears  and  crawled  up  to  her  own  room,  and  our  party  being 
re-assembled  in  the  parlor,  the  question  soon  came  up,  ''What  shall  we 
do  ? "  There  was  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  any  outdoor  amusement,  the  wind 
having  gone  round  to  the  east  and  the  shower  likely  to  end  in  a  settled 
cold  storm. 

Laura.  "  Let 's  dance." 

Nelly  C.  "  Dance  /  when  it 's  still  lightening  ?  I  would  n't  set  my  feet  on 
the  floor  for  worlds  /  " 

Mrs.  Durant.  "  We  have  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  graces. 
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Alfred,  "  O  Cousin  Nannie  !  we  are  sick  of  them  both  I  We  played  so 
much  when  we  were  all  getting  well  of  the  measles  last  spring.  I  *11  tell 
you  what,  girls  !  Miss  Dora  can  teach  us  some  of  those  games  she  began 
to  tell  us  about  when  we  were  blocked  in  the  snow  last  winter." 

Laura  and  Emily.  "  O  yes !  yes !  Will  you,  Miss  Dora  ?  That  11  be 
just  the  thing  I    How  bright  of  you,  Al  1 " 

Miss  Dora.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to,  if  you  would  all  like  to  try."  This 
question  being  carried  by  acclamation,  she  added,  "  We  tried  *  Characters/ 
did  we  not  ? " 

Laura.  "  O  yes,  and  those  agonizing  rhymes  !  Don't  let  us  try  them 
again ;  my  brain  has  not  recovered  yet  from  the  efforts  I  made  over  them." 

Miss  Ckallis  {laughing).  "You  must  mean  'Oracles,'  but  I  think  I  re- 
member you  did  bravely.    Did  we  try  *  Candor '  ?  " 

Emily.  "  No,  let  us  begin  with  that." 

Laura.  "  If  there  is  no  poetry  to  be  written." 

Miss  Dora.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Laura ;  it  is  a  simple,  nonsensical  little 
game,  that  will  do  to  begin  with  and  help  us  forget  our  disappointment" 

Mrs,  Durant.  "  Do  we  need  pencils  or  paper  ?  " 

Miss  Ckallis.  "  No,  only  two  packs  of  playing-cards,  and  we  must  all  sit 
round  the  table." 

Nelly  C.  "  Good !  then  I  can  keep  my  feet  up." 

The  cards  being  brought  and  the  company  seated,  Miss  Chaltis  proceeded 
to  deal  one  pack,  thus  giving  six  or  seven  cards  to  each  person.  Then, 
placing  the  other  pack  in  the  middle  of  the  table  face  down,  she  touched 
the  top  card,  sa3dng  solemnly,  "  Whoever  has  the  mate  to  this  will  go  to 
Europe  within  a  year."  Turning  it  up,  she  revealed  the  ace  of  diamonds. 
All  now  eagerly  examined  their  hands,  and  Emily  joyously  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  I,"  and  threw  down  the  corresponding  ace. 

Miss  Ckallis.  "  It  is  then  your  turn  to  prophesy ;  be  sure  and  not  show  the 
card  till  you  have  spoken."  Emily  hesitated  awhile,  being  rather  oppressed 
by  her  sibylline  responsibilities,  but  finally  asked,  "  Which  of  us  will  live  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old  ?  Two  of  spades."  After  a  moment  of  silence,  she 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  mate  in  her  own  hand.  This  obliged  her 
to  speak  again,  and  now  the  cards  declared  that  Alfred  would  become  a 
millionnaire.  His  query  was,  "  Who  will  make  a  fortune  by  keeping  a  peanut- 
stand  on  the  Common  ?  " 

Anna  C.  "  O,  horrors  I    /  shall  I  " 

Miss  Ckallis.  "  Now  you  must  be  prophetess." 

Anna.  "  O,  I  never  can.  Well,  if  I  wiw/,  I  '11  say  the  one  who  mates  this 
will  be  married  first" 

Alfred,  "  Nonsense  I "  {flinging  down  kis  cardwitk  a  very  red  face^  and 
hastening  to  inquire)  "  Who  '11  never  be  married  ?  "  Every  one  laughed 
when  Mrs.  Durant  threw  down  the  matching  card. 

Mrs,  Durant.  "  Who  is  an  *  angel  in  the  house '  ?  "  There  was  a  pause 
for  examination,  and  then  all  cried  joyfully,  "  It  is  yourself,  Mrs.  Durant ! 
It  is  indeed  Cousin  Nannie." 

Alfred  "  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest" 
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Mrs,  Durant  {slightfy  confused).  "  Who  will  be  next  President  ?  " 

Aftss  Challis  (laughin£^.  *'  I  'm  afraid  /  am  that '  Coming  Woman.'  Who 
is  secretly  writing  a  book  ?  " 

Laura,  "  O  dear,  /  am  I    Who  '11  read  it  ?  " 

Safn  C,  *^  I  wilL"  And  so  the  questions  and  answers  went  merrily  on 
till  the  cards  were  exhausted,  and  the  young  people  being  now  quite  lively 
and  at  ease,  Miss  Challis  proposed  to  try  something  that  required  a  little 
more  ingenuity.  '^  I  think  you  will  like  '  capping  verses,' "  she  said.  '*  I 
will  begin  by  repeating  some  few  lines  of  poetiy,  the  first  word  of  which  I 
shall  begin  with  A.  My  next  neighbor  must  give  a  quotation  commencing 
with  B,  and  so  on  around  the  table." 

Emily,  "  But  I  have  never  read  much  poetry." 

Anna  C,  '^  And  I  never  can  remember  what  1  have  read." 

//elly  C,  "  I  know  /  can't  play  that  game." 

Alfred,  *' What  a  set  of  shirks  1  I  was  going  to  beg  off  myself,  but  it 
is  n't  fair  for  us  all  to  desert  Miss  Dora,  when  she 's  trying  to  please  us. 
Come  !  let 's  put  on  a  brave  face  and  all  do  the  best  we  can.  If  we  can't 
remember  tip-top  poetry  we  can  put  in  Mother  Goose,  can't  we  ? " 

Miss  Challis,  "  Thanks,  brave  ally  !  I  certainly  shall  not  be  hard  on  any 
of  you,  but  we  will  keep  Mother  Goose  only  for  desperate  necessity.  I  will 
take  the  lead,  and  I  'm  sure  you  will  all  find  it  easier  than  you  suppose.  Two 
lines  is  enough  to  repeat,  but  if  you  choose  you  can  give  more,  and  any  one 
may  call  for  the  author's  name  if  he  pleases.    I  '11  begin  with  Wordsworth. 

"  *  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles.' " 

Mrs,  Durant,  "  May  I  take  B  ?    I  just  remember  something." 
Laura,  *'  Do,  Cousin  Nannie,  for  I  have  a  C  all  ready." 
Mrs,  Durant, 

** '  Birds,  birds  I  ye  are  beautiiol  things  1 

With  your  earth-treading  feet  and  your  doud-deaTing  wings ; 
Where  shall  man  wander,  and  where  shall  be  dwell, 
Beautiful  birds,- but  ye  come  not  as  well  ?  * " 

Miss  Challis,  "  I  never  heard  that ;  you  must  repeat  more  of  it  to  us 
by  and  by.     Is  it  Barry  Cornwall's  ?  " 
Mrs,  Durant,  «  No,  Eliza  Cook's.     Now,  Laura,  for  your  C." 
Laura, 

"  *  Cnmds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  dover, 

Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet, 
Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet' " 

Alfred  *'  I  guess  somebody 's  been  reading  her  Christmas  copy  of  Jean 
Ingelow.    Come,  Sam,  it 's  your  turn." 
Sam,  "  Can  I  quote  our  school  reader,  Miss  Dora  ?  " 
Miss  Dora,   "Certainly." 
Sam  {blushing,  but  resolute),    *'  Here 's  D,  then. 

**  *  Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove. 

Where  tibe  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  mre.' " 
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Miss  Challis.  **  Good !    I  thank  you,  Mr.  Cauneroa.    £,  Emily." 
Emily,  **  I  can't  remember  an3rthing  but 

"  *  Ever  of  thee  I  'm  fendly  dxeamxog^ 
Ever  of  thee,  ever  of  tbeo.'  ** 

Anna  C. 

**  *  FuH  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  tfbseeti, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  eo  the  desert  air.* 

I  remember  that,  for  I  had  it  to  parse  last  week." 

Alfred.  ''  I  was  hoping  you  could  n't  think  of  anything,  for  I  wanted  to 
say '  Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum !  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.'  However,  I 
had  a  G,  too,  thanks  to  Halleck,  I  believe. 

**  'Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Fiiend  of  my  better  days  I 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  pcaase.' " 

Nelly  C.  ''  Please  skip  me  this  once  1 "  {Miss  Dora  whispers  to  her.) 
**  O,  thank  you ;  yes,  I  can  say  that 

*'  *  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  I 
Honored  and  blest  be  the  eveigreen  pine  I 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  i^anoes^ 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line.' " 


Miss  Challis. 
Mrs,  Durant. 

Laura. 
Sam  C, 


Emily. 


Anna  C. 

Alfred. 
Nelly  C. 


U  f 


*"  I  did  not  en;  there  does  a  saUe  doad 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night' " 

*  '  Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 
Everything  i>  happy  now, 
Everything  is  upward  striving.' " 

** '  Kathleen,  mavoumeen,  the  gray  dawn  is  breakings 
The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill.'  '* 

'*  'Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  iu  goal ; 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,"  / 
Was  not  spoken  of  th«  snnli' " 

'* '  Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 

Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave : 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever. 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock,  and  river.' " 

"  '  Not  a  drum  was  beard,  nor  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried."* 

Our  bugles  sang  tmce,  ibr  the  night  dood  had  lowered.' 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door." 


Miss  Challis.  "  I  cannot  remember  any  Q  except  in  a  verse  from  Nancy 
Lake's  story  in  '  Rejected  Addresses.' 

" '  Quite  crosa,  a  bit  of  fttring  I  beg^ 
And  tie  it  to  his  p^-top*s  peg, 
And  bang  with  might  and  main.' " 

Mrs.  Durant. 

Roll  on,  thon  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roD  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain.' " 


•<< 


I 
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Alfred  {aside),  *' Cousin  Nannie  was  always  &mous  for  her  nice  rolls, 
but  I  did  n't  suppose  they  would  come  in  play  here.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Dora.  Is  it  my  turn  ?  I  had  an  R  all  ready,  about '  Rory  O' Moore,' 
but  Cousin  Nannie's  fleets  have  swept  over  me." 

Laura,  '<  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Al ;  it 's  my  turn,  and  I  'm  so  afraid  I  shall 
forget  the  S  I  have  been  cherishing." 

Alfred,  "  Silence,  all !  " 

Laura  (determined  not  to  be  discomfited)^ 

"'Sabrimiair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  Bitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave^ 
In  twisted  braids  of  liliea  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber^ropinng  hair.* " 


Miss  Challis. 


EniUy, 


Alfred 


" '  There  's'no  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There 's  neither  cold  nor  care^  Jean, 
The  day  is  aye  fiur,  — 
In  the  land  o' the  leal."* 

** '  Under  the  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  snithy  stands  f     .  . 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  h^ 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands.'  ** 

•*'Vashti  for  pride 
Was  set  aside.' 


Who  dares  to  say  the  New  England  Primer  is  n't  first-class  poetry  ?  " 
As  no  one  could  think  of  another  V,  the  Primer  carried  the  day. 
Mrs,  Durant, 

'* '  What 's  done  we  partly  may  compatr 
But  know  not  what  *s  resisted.' " 

X  baffled  everybody,  and  was  at  last  given  up  as  impracticable.  Y  was 
at  first  thought  difficult,  but  suddenly  Laura  and  Mrs.  Durant  began  at  the 
same  moment  to  say, 

***  Ye  banks  and  bnea  e' bouiy  Doon.'" 

and  Anna  Cameron  added, 

'* '  You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,' " 

and  Alfred  began  to  decl^m, 

"  •  Ye  mariners  of  England.' " 

Z,  however,  brought  another  long  silence,  but  Miss  Dora  finally  remem- 
bered Moore's  — 

"Zelica,  Zelica,  the  youth  ezdaimed," 

and  Laura  recalled  an  acrostic  that  one  of  her  schoolmates  had  written  for 
Lizzie  R ^  a  very  nervous  girl,  in  which  these  four  lines  occurred :  — 

"  ZembU*s  winds,  with  all  their  chill. 
Could  not  keep  her  quick  hands  vtill ; 
Zanzibar,  with  all  its  heat. 
Could  not  sUy  her  restless  feet" 

And  now,  to  every  one's  astonishment,  Mrs.  Durant  announced  that  it 
was  tea-time,  and  the  other  games  were  postponed  until  the  evening. 

Laura  D,  Nichols* 


L 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  PANSY. 

LONG  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  south  of  France  a  poor  young  wood- 
carver  with  his  little  lame  sister.  Their  home  was  on  the  edge  of  a  for- 
est, and  often,  as  Paul  sat  at  work,  the  glimpses  he  caught  of  swaying  boughs 
'and  flitting  birds  filled  his  mind  with  quaint  and  beautiful  fancies,  which  un- 
der his  skilful  fingers  took  a  visible  form,  and  were  carved  into  curious  and 
delicate  shapes.  All  day  long  his  litde  sister  rested  on  her  low  couch  by 
the  window,  and  busied  her  fingers  in  making  the  finest  and  mistiest  of  lace, 
while  her  comer  was  brightened  by  a  box  of  pansies  on  the  window-siU, 
where  bloomed  a  profusion  of  these  lovely  flowers,  with  all  the  varied  hues 
of  a  summer  sunset.  Thus  the  lives  of  these  two  young  people  flowed  on  for 
several  happy  years,  till  a  sudden  grief  came  upon  them  with  bewildering  force. 

The  autumn  had  come,  and  the  forest  was  beginning  to  lose  its  green 
beauty,  when  a  fever  broke  out  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  r^ed  with 
such  terrible  violence  that  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  go,  fled  to  the 
nearest  towns,  and  soon,  from  among  Paul's  many  rich  customers,  not  one 
was  left.  No  one  came  to  the  cottage  to  buy  his  beautiful  carvings,  and  his 
litde  sister's  lace  was  no  longer  in  demand.  Poverty  was  a  new  thing  for 
the  brother  and  sister,  but  they  bore  it  bravely,  trying  to  cheer  each  other 
with  hopeful  plans  for  the  future,  while  they  kept  up  at  least  the  appearance 
of  content 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  the  fever  abated ;  but  for  some  reason  the  cus- 
tomers were  slow  in  returning,  and  it  made  Paul's  heart  ache  to  see  how 
pale  and  thin  his  sister  had  grown,  how  listlessly  her  hands  lay  folded  in  her 
lap,  and  bow  mournfully  she  gazed  out  of  her  window,  past  the  pansies,  to 
the  blue  sky  that  shone  through  the  trees.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
fading,  day  by  day,  when  he  knew  that  strengthening  food  would  soon  re- 
store her. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  Paul  was  crossing  the  wood  on  his  way  home,  after 
a  journey  to  the  town,  where  he  had  been  trying  to  sell  his  carvings.  Hav- 
ing met  with  poor  success,  he  was  in  a  more  despairing  mood  than  ever. 
Right  before  him,  in  a  leafy  nook,  were  two  plump  pheasants,  whose  golden 
plumage  shone  in  the  shifting  sunbeams.  Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into 
his  mind,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  caught  up  a  stone  from  the 
path  and  threw  it  with  such  good  aim  that  one  of  the  birds  fell  dead,  while 
the  other,  with  a  shrill  and  frightened  cry,  disappeared  in  the  dense  under- 
growth. Paul  picked  up  the  lifeless  bird  and  hastened  home,  with  one  idea 
filling  his  mind,  —  that  now  Aim^e  should  have  some  nourishing  food. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  he  plucked  the  pheasant,  and  in  a  little  while,  hav- 
ing cooked  a  most  savory  supper,  carried  it  in  to  his  sister.  The  girl  was 
lying  back  on  her  couch,  tired  and  weak,  but  the  pleasant  odor  of  the  broth 
made  her  turn  hei*  hieibd.with  an  eager  curiosity  that  was  in  itself  new  and 
encouraging.    Uttle.  persuasion  was  required  to  Induce  her  to  taste  it,  and 
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ber  brother  looked  on  with  delight  to  see  how  heartily  she  enjoyed  her  sup- 
per, and  how  soon  the  blue  bowl  was  handed  back,  quite  empty. 

This  was  not  Aim^e's  last  satisfactory  meal,  for  Paul  went  often  to  the 
wood  for  game,  and  soon  the  lace-piJlow  was  again  brought  out,  while  the 
young  girl's  fingers  flew  as  fast  as  ever  over  their  pretty  work. 

All  this  time  Paul  had  never  been  troubled  with  scruples  concerning  his 
right  to  the  game  which  he  killed.  He  knew,  it  is  true,  that  the  forest  be* 
longed  to  a  certain  baron,  who  was  said  to  be  a  stem  and  cruel  landlord ;  yet 
the  young  man  had  so  long  looked  upon  the  wood  as  his  home,  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  bring  from  it  fagots  for  his  hearth,  flowers  and  moss  and 
birds'  eggs  for  Aim^e,  and  to  wander  through  it  at  his  pleasure,  that  it  was 
by  a  sudden  and  painful  shock  that  he  was  brought  to  find  himself  in  the 
wrong.  It  was  through  an  tnnocent  question  from  his  sister  that  Paul  first 
saw  his  fault,  and  then  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment, the  fear  of  disgrace  and  of  separation  from  Aim^,  made  his  life 
seem  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  fellow's  grief  and  remorse 
were  intense,  yet  he  felt  sure  that  Aim^e,  deprived  of  nutritious  food,  would 
soon  sink  back  into  her  old  feeble  condition.  Tortured  by  these  thoughts, 
he  resolved  to  go  but  once  more  to  the  wood,  and  after  that  to  try  all  other 
expedients,  even  to  the  selling  of  his  beloved  carving-tools,  to  gain  the 
money  they  so  much  needed. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  fall,  yet  the  air  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  Aimde 
sat  at  her  favorite  window,  with  the  flush  of  the  sunset  on  her  face,  and  her 
fingers  caressing  the  velvety  petals  of  the  pansies.  Paul  lingered  beside  her 
a  moment,  then  lefl  the  cottage  and  took  a  winding  path  through  the  wood 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  young  girl  sat  watching  the  clouds  till  it 
was  quite  dark,  then  nesded  in  a  corner  of  her  couch  to  await  her  brother's 
return.  The  darkness  deepened,  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  soon 
the  rustling  leaves  and  sighing  breeze  sent  Aim^e  far  into  the  land  of 
dreams.  The  night  wore  away  and  the  lonely  child  still  slept ;  but  the  first 
red  light  of  morning  found  Paul  lying  in  utter  misery  on  the  floor  of  the  vil- 
lage prison.  The  evening  before,  he  had  been  caught  by  the  baron's  keeper 
with  two  pheasants  in  his  pocket,  and,  being  unable  to  deny  the  charge  of 
poaching,  had  been  thrown  into  the  jail,  to  wait  till  his  landlord  had  heard 
of  the  arrest. 

The  baron  had  been  lately  married,  and  was  still  in  that  blissful  state  that 
story-tellers  declare  should  follow  marriage.  He  was  sitting  over  his  late 
breakfast,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  when  the  pleas- 
ant scene  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  who  came  to  inform 
him  of  Paul's  capture  on  the  previous  night.  The  baron's  wrath  was  deeply 
.  kindled  at  the  idea  of  such  depredations  upon  his  property,  and  his  wife  was 
much  distressed  to  hear  of  the  misfortune  that  had  fallen  upon  the  poor 
wood-carver,  at  whose  cottage  she  had  been  a  frequent  visitor.  She  tried  to 
soften  the  baron's  anger,  but  only  made  matters  worse,  and  finding  that  her 
husband  was  implacable,  she  left  him  with  the  charitable  intention  of  consol- 
ing poor  little  Aimde. 
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The  girl  was  alone,  suffering  the  most  agonizing  suspense  concerning  her 
brother,  and  when  the  kindly  lady,  as  gently  as  possible,  told  her  of  his  fate, 
the  depth  and  abandonment  of  her  grief  were  heart-rending.  No  amount  of 
reasoning,  no  hopeful  words,  were  of  any  avail,  —  Aim^e  could  only  lie  back 
on  her  couch,  white  and  frail  like  a  crushed  flower,  and  dumb  and  bewildered 
with  grief  After  vain  attempts  at  consolation,  the  baroness  left  her,  re> 
turned  home  and  sent  a  servant  to  the  cottage  to  take  care  of  Aimde,  and 
then  sought  her  husband. 

He  was  alone,  and  at  his  wife's  step  the  shadows  left  his  face,  only  to  re- 
turn with  deeper  gloom  when  she  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  boy 
and  his  sister.  Her  eloquent  story  of  their  trials  and  temptations  was  all  in 
vain,  but  when  at  last  she  used  woman's  most  potent  argument,  tears,  the 
inflexibility  of  the  baron's  determination  began  to  give  way,  and  at  last  he 
consented  to  a  sort  of  compromise.  On  the  sideboard  was  a  large  oaken 
punch-'bowl,  a  marvel  of  graceful  form  and  skilful  carving,  around  whose 
brim  the  workman's  genius  had  fashioned  a  slender  vine  intermingling  with 
oak  leaves  and  ivy  berries.  The  condition  of  Paul's  freedom  was,  that  he 
should  make  a  piece  of  carving  that  should  surpass  even  this  wonder  of 
beauty ;  but,  as  the  bowl  was  the  work  of  a  famous  German  artist,  the 
baroness  did  not  dare  to  indulge  in  many  hopes  of  t'le  young  man's  success. 
However,  she  immediately  hastened  to  his  prison,  carrying  the  bowl  with 
her,  and,  on  being  admitted  by  the  jailer,  found  Paul  in  the  depth  of  despond- 
ency. He  was  grateful  for  her  interest  in  his  trouble,  but  her  account  of  the 
baron's  promise  gave  him  little  hope.  After  her  departure,  the  baroness 
sent  him  materials  for  working,  as  well  as  many  encouraging  messages,  but 
her  kindness  was  of  no  avaiL  The  knife  refused  to  obey  his  hand,  and  the 
wood  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  but  the  most  commonplace  and  un- 
graceful shapes. 

All  this  time  poor  Aim^  remained  at  the  cottage,  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  result  of  her  brother's  labor,  sending  him  words  full  of  love  and  hope, 
and  begging  him  to  work  hard  for  her  sake.  The  baroness  came  often  to  see 
her,  and  one  day,  when  the  young  girl  seemed  more  hope'ful  than  usual,  she 
asked  her  kind  friend  to  stop  at  the  jail  on  her  way  home,  to  leave  a  message. 
When  the  words  had  been  repeated  many  times,  Aim^e  gathered  a  few  of  her 
pansies  firom  the  little  box  in  the  window,  to  brighten  her  brother's  gloomy 
room,  and  then,  with  many  promises  and  last  words,  the  lady  departed, 
carrying  her  flowers. 

The  jailer  admitted  her,  as  usual,  but,  on  entering  the  cell,  she  saw  that 
Paul  was  sleeping,  so  she  laid  the  pansies  beside  him,  and  went  away.  The 
young  man  slept  a  long  time,  and,  on  awaking,  his  eyes  were  greeted  by  the 
bunch  of  bright  flowers,  whose  presence  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room  with 
light,  for  they  brought  back  the  picture  of  his  home,  especially  of  Aim^e's 
window,  with  the  trees  waving  outside,  and  the  sunshine  streaning  in.  The 
thought  of  that  little  sister  and  that  pleasant  home  filled  his  soul  with  a  new 
hope,  and,  seizing  his  tools,  he  went  to  work  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
newly  formed  purpose.    He  carved  all  day  long,  and,  when  darkness  came. 
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went  to  rest  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  than  before,  while  the  pansies  kept 
watch  over  his  sleep  during  the  night 

The  days  wore  on,  and  Paul  worked  from  early  morning  till  the  last  ray  of 
daylight.  The  beautiful  work  went  on  rapidly,  and  as  it  approached  comple-' 
lion  his  spirits  rose  more  and  more  until  at  last  the  eventful  day  came  when 
it  was  announced  as  finished.  The  baron  and  his  wife  went  to  the  jail  quite 
early,  and  found  the  young  workman  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  His  fears 
vanished,  however,  when  with  trembling  hands  he  uncovered  his  work,  and  . 
a  slanting  sunbeam  bathed  it  in  a  flood  of  golden  radiance.  He  had  made  a 
little  work-table,  carved  of  oak,  in  shape  as  graceful  as  a  flower.  Around 
the  margin  was  a  wreath  of  pansies,  their  petals  so  thin  and  fine  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  stirred  in  the  breeze,  while  the  pointed  leaves  contrasted 
well  with  the  finished  roundness  of  the  flowers.  All  down  the  one  slender 
pedestal  of  the  table  the  delicate  buds  and  leaves  blossomed  and  twined, 
crowding  about  the  base  in  lovely  and  fantastic  shapes.  The  baroness  held 
the  punch-bowl  beside  Paul's  dainty  work,  but  the  oak  leaves  around  its 
brim  seemed  coarse  in  comparison.  The  baron,  taken  by  surprise,  declared 
that  the  wood-carver's  liberty  had  been  fairly  earned,  and  promised  to  for- 
give past  oflfences,  and  to  supply  him  with  work  in  the  future. 

That  very  day  saw  the  brother  and  sister  once  more  united ;  and  while 

Aim^e  nestled  close  to  Paul  in  perfect  content,  he  said,,  with  a  glance  at  the 

box  in  the  window,  "  Ah,  Aim^e  !  it  was  your  bunch  of  pansies  that  brought 

us  together,  after  all  \ "  and  ever  since  that  time,  though  Paul  and  Aim^e 

are  long  forgotten,  the   flower  has  been  called  la  belle  pensie^  — "  the 

beautiful  thought" 

Marguerite  G,  TownstncL 


''GIVE   THEM    MOTHERS. 


i> 


THREE  little  white-robed  darlings  saying  their  evening  prayer, 
Their  dimpled  fingers  folded,  with  grieved  and  serious  air. 
Were  asking  the  gracious  Father  to  pity  the  helpless  brood 
The  cruel  fires  had  left  alone,  to  want  for  homes  and  food. 

Following  sweetly  the  mother's  voice,  they  prayed  for  shelter  warm 
For  the  suffering  little  children  out  in  the  dark  and  storm; 
That  loving  hearts  might  take  them  in,  and  willing  arms  infold, 
And  shield  them  from  the  darkness,  the  hunger,  and  the  cold. 

The  mother  paused  a  moment  ere  she  said  the  soft  "amen"; 
Listening  if  either  little  voice  had  more  last  words,  —  and  then 
Sweet  little  Luhe  faltered  out,  not  waiting  for  the  others, 
"  Dear  God,  they  '11  be  so  lonesome,  won't  you  please  to  give  them  mothers  ?  " 

Mrs,  JL  M.  Blinn, 


MV   OCCIDENTAL   FRIEND. 

THE  individual  who  foims  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belonged  to  ±  veiy  rare 
species  indeed  ;  for  lh«  American  travellers  in  Europe  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  intelligeni  people  (here,  — in  confirmation  of  which  statement  the  writer  bai 
onlf  to  add  that  he  was  one  himseir  not  long  ago.  However,  as  there  must  be  excep- 
tions !□  every  rule,  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  one ;  like  my  friend  Mr. 
Smith,  whom  I  met  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Smith  had  originally  been  a  coal-heaver,  or  lomething  of  that  sort,  but  had 
managed  to  scrape  up  a  fortune ;  and,  as  he  himself  informed  me,  he  enjoyed  an  income 
of  forty  dolUrs  Gfty-lwo  and  a  half  cents  a  day.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with 
his  money,  of  couise  he  must  make  the  grand  tour ;  so  he  bad  started  oET  from 
America  with  his  family  and  tvro  huge  carpet-bags  crammed  full  of  Murray's  hand- 
books, whilst  a  very  small  ditto  served  to  carry  the  extra  linen  and  other  necessaries 
of  the  community.  From  the  lime  be  introduced  himself  to  me,  in  a  store  in  Flor- 
ence, till  his  departure  from  that  city,  I  bad  no  peace  ;  for,  as  he  expressed  himself 
anxious  to  see  the  curiosities,  of  course  I  offered  my  services.  I  remember  orie  bright 
afternoon  I  went  to  his  hotel,  and  met  the  whole  party  on  the  steps,  about  to  set 


"  HuUo,  Richard  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  aa  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  (he 
never  could  get  my  name  right,  and  called  me  invariably  by  (he  lirst  one  that  came 
into  his  head).  "  Vou  here,  are  you  I  Glad  to  see  you.  Me  and  my  (oiks  is  just 
a  goin'  lo  take  a  walk,  and  we'd  like  you  to  ccime  with  us ;  won't  yer! " 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  I  ;  "  where  shall  we  go  I " 

"  Wil,  we  have  n't  quite  decided  yet."  Here  he  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
looked  very  profound  for  several  minute*.  "  1  say,  Jim  1  you  know  where  the  kii^ 
lives,  don't  yer?  " 

I  assented  to  this,  wondering  what  in  the  world  was  coming  next 

"  Wa],  Bob,  me  and  my  folks  wishes  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Ef  he  don't 
undenland  English,  you  know,  you  can  interpret  for  us,  —  can't  yer ! " 

I  stood  quite  aghast  at  the  proposition.  Why,  for  all  I  knew,  ihc  scntiiiEls  who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  royal  manuon,  and  lookeil  as  fierce  as  several  Pompeyi, 
might  run  us  through  with  their  bayonets,  if  they  only  took  the  fancy  to  do  so.  I 
did  n't  say  as  much  to  Mr.  Smith,  however,  but  I  ifid  represent  to  him  that  he  would 
n't  be  able  to  get  in  ;  that,  even  if  be  did,  the  king  might  take  it  as  an  insult,  and  — 
and  —  in  fact,  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  n't  be  the  consequences,  till  I  had 
lo  worked  on  the  fean  of  the  female  port  of  the  community  that  they  stoutly  declared 
"  they  were  n't  a  goin'  any  how." 

Mr.  Smith  did  n't  see  how  it  was  posuble  that  Victor  Emanuel  would  n't  be  highly 
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flatterfid  to  shake  hands  with  "  a  scion  of  the  greatest  conntiy  in  the  world,"  as  he 
modestly  expressed  himself,  but  after  a  time  he  too  gave  in,  muttering  something 
abottt  the  '*  darned  country  "  and  **  liberty,"  the  full  import  of  which  I  did  not  catch, 
but  whidi  I  have  no  doubt  was  very  grand,  as  his  **  folks  "  seemed  to  be  much  im- 
pressed by  it 

But  Mr.  Smith  had  still  another  idea  in  his  head,  from  which  I  found  it  impossible 
to  dissuade  him.  He  had  heard  that  Garibaldi  was  in  Florence,  on  a  flying  visit, 
and,  as  I  unhappily  knew  where  that  hero's  residence  was,  he  made  me  lead  him 
there,  whether  or  na  I  can't  help  wishing  now  that  we  had  seen  Garibaldi,  the 
meeting  would  have  been  so  exceedingly  ridiculous ;  but  unfortunately,  or  fortunately 
as  J  then  thought,  he  was  n't  in  ;  he  had  just  left  Florence,  the  porter  said.  Mr. 
Smith  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  ludicrous  misery  upon  this ;  but  his  **  folks  "  con- 
soled themselves  by  cutting  off  shreds  from  the  apion  of  a  little  child,  whom  they 
took  to  be  Garibaldi's  son.  I  suppose  they  intended  to  keep  them  as  relics  to  show 
to  their  friends  When  they  returned  to  America ;  all  I  know  is  they  threw  them  away 
as  soon  as  the  porter,  who  was  highly  tickled  at  the  attention  pakl  it,  claimed  the 
paternity  of  the  infant  himsel£ 

Wefi,  we  left  Garibaldi's  house  in  disgust,  and  sauntered  along  the  beautiful  Lung* 
Amo  for  some  time  in  moody  sUence,  tUl  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  **  Mr.  Smith,"  I 
exdaimed,  '*  if  we  wait  here  long  enough,  we  shall  see  the  king  pass  by.  It  *s  about 
the  time  he  usually  returns  from  his  evening  drive." 

*•  You  don't  say  I "  returned  my  companion,  now  quite  restored  to  his  usual 
equanimity  of  temper;  "let's  vmx^  then." 

"We  did  n't  have  to  wait  very  long,  however.  I  soon  caught  sight  of  the  king's 
ugly  face,  and,  as  his  carriage  rolled  by,  nudged  Mr.  Smith's  elbow.'  *^ That's 
Victor  Emanuel  1 "  I  said,  at  the  same  time  taking  off  my  hat  to  his  Majesty,  who 
returned  the  compliment  in  a  way  that  showed  the  ro3ral  manners  had  been  properly 
attended  ta 

As  soon  as  the  equipage  had  passed,  I  turned  to  my  companion,  and  never  did  I 
see  such  a  picture  of  astonishment  as  he  presented.  Why,  he  had  expected  to  behold 
the  king  seated  in  a  magnificent  chariot  drawn  by  ever  so  many  milk-white  steeds, 
a  crpwn  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand  f 

"I  say.  Jack,"  he  remarked,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  composure, 
•*  do  you  know  the  king  ?    I  saw  him  bow  to  you." 

I  explained  that  Victor  always  bowed  to  anybody,  no  matter  whom,  that  bowed  to 

him,  upon  which  Mr.  Smith  declared  he  'd  waylay  him  on  the  morrow,  and  see  if 

his  Majesty  would  bow  back  to  him.     Whether  he  ever  carried  his  intention  into 

execution  or  not  I  can't  say,  as  he  left  Florence  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and 

I  never  saw  him  more. 

W,  S,  IValsh,  age  17. 
Camdbk,  N.  J. 


THE  LAST  VISIT  OF  SUMMER. 

The  other  night,  after  all  my  day*s  work  was  done,  I  lay  musing  of  the  past  season. 
Altogether  it  had  been  a  pleasant  one ;  I  have  had  many  pleasures  and  few  and  slight 
troubles.  At  length  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  coming  season,  and  to  the  many 
pleasures  I  was  expecting,  and  my  heart  beat  faster — as  what  juvenile  heart  will  not  T 
—  to  know  that  Christmas,  merry  Christmas,  was  fast  approaching. 
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My  mind  was  bnsily  employed  in  deciding  about  a  Christmas  present  for  Katie, 
when  I  heard  a  low,  sweet  voice,  that  sounded  very  near  me,  say,  "My  child  I" 
Hastily  turning  my  head,  I  saw  a  figure  standing  close  beside  me.  I  started  up  in 
alarm,  but  something  in  the  gentle  face  reassured  me ;  I  lay  down  again  and  looked 
at  my  strange  visitor.  It  was  a  female  figure,  clad  in  a  misty  white  robe,  with  a  soft 
rosy  glow  like  that  of  evening  clouds  upon  it ;  .a  wreath  of  half-faded  flowers  rested 
on  her  brow,  and  a  few  garlands  were  scattered  over  the  robe.  I  looked  up  in  her 
face,  and  noticed  with  surprise  that  though  the  hair  was  silvery  white,  the  face  was 
sweet  and  youthful. 

As  I  finished  my  hasty  scrutiny  the  gentle  voice  said  again,  "  My  child,  I  am 
Summer,  the  Summer  of  the  past  My  last  hour  is  nigh,  and  I  make  you  a  last 
visit  before  I  go.  Tell  me,  have  you  any  message  for  the  dear  ones  on  high  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  any  good  and  noble  deed  which  you  have  done,  that  I  may  tell  them 
of  it?" 

"  O  kind  spirit  1 "  cried  I,  in  my  eagerness  foigetting  all  fear,  "  tell  me,  do  you 
go  to  them,  my  dear  ones  T  " 

**  Ay,"  replied  the  Spirit,  with  gentle  seriousness,  "I  go  to  my  Father,  —  he  who 
sent  me  to  do  my  mission  here  ;  and*  if  your  loved  ones  ore  with  him,  I  go  to  them." 

**  Wait ! "  cried  I,  **  wait  till  I  think  of  some  noble,  worthy  act  I " 

But,  alas  !  run  my  memory  back  as  far  as  I  might,  no  really  noble  act  could  I 
find.  I  might  have  done  a  kind  deed  in  an  impulse  of  generosity,  but  only  from 
an  impulse ;  no  higher  motives  prompted  me. 

I  turned,  sobbing,  to  the  Spirit  of  Summer,  saying,"  Alas !  I  can  find  no  worthy 
deed.  O  kind  Spirit,  only  wait,  and  I  will  do  a  good  deed,  so  that  I  may  send  a 
loving  message  to  those  who  have  gone  before." 

But  the  Spirit  said,  tenderly,  *'  No,  my  child,  my  hour  has  come ;  but  when  the 
next  summer  is  ended,  then,  darling,  strive  to  be  able  to  say,  '  I  have  done  a  noble 
deed.'" 

I  looked  lovingly  up  to  the  sweet  face,  but  a  change  had  come,  the  hair  had 

bleached  to  a  more  snowy  hue,  and  the  flowers  were  entirely  faded  now.     Then,  as  I 

looked,  the  happy,  free  Spirit  of  Summer  unfolded  its  white  wings,  and  rested  not 

till  it  was  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  White  Throne.     I  started  up  :  there  lay  my 

school-books  on  the  lounge,  and  the  wild  autumn  winds  whirled  the  dying  leaves 

to  the  ground.     And  then  and  there  my  heart  determined  to  have  not  one  but  many 

good  deeds  to  tell  the  next  Spirit  of  Summer. 

Annie  G.  Sheldon^  age  13. 


THANKSGIVING. 


It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  and  the  fairies  were  busy  at  work  doing  litde 
good  deeds,  such  as  only  fairies  can  do,  to  make  the  morrow  as  pleasant  to  everybody 
as  it  could  be. 

Coming  home  from  his  work  was  a  poor  man,  who  looked  longingly  at  the  stalls 
filled  with  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  chickens.  He  asked  the  price  of  one  of  them, 
and,  when  he  was  told,  he  sighed  because  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  it^ 
and  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  little  children  at  bome^ — how  disappointed  they  would 
be  at  not  having  a  turkey  for  Thanksgiving.  Then  came  the  little  iaiiy  and  whis- 
pered in  the  shopman's  ear. 
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"  You  could  make  somebody  very  happy,  if  you  only  would." 

The  seller  of  turkeys  looked  at  the  poor  man,  and  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts  in 
his  face. 

*'  Take  the  turkey,  and  never  mind  the  money,"  he  said. 

The  poor  man  took  it  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  thinking  how  glad  his  little 
children  would  be. 

Sitting  alone  in  a  beautiful  room  was  a  lady  weeping  and  mourning  the  loss  of  her 
Uttle  child,  who  had  gone  to  live  with  God,  and  she  thought,  «*I  wish  there  was  no 
such  day  as  Thanksgiving ;  I  have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  I  am  sure." 

The  good  little  fairy  came  just  then,  and  said  to  her,  "You  have  other  children 
and  a  good  husband,  —  why  do  you  not  try  to  make  home  pleasant  for  them  ?  Your 
little  child  is  happy.*' 

The  lady  thanked  the  fairy  for  reminding  her  of  her  duty ;  Thanksgiving  day 
became  very  pleasant  to  her,  and  she  said,  **  How  wrong  it  was  for  me  to  say  I  had 
nothing  for  which  to  be  thankful  1 " 

Thus  do  the  little  fairies  go  around  every  year  before  Thanksgiving,  trying  to  do 
good  and  making  everybody  happy. 

Usaie  Shackford^  age  w. 


OUR  LITTLE  WREN. 

For  the  last  week  everything  has  been  covered  up  with  snow,  and  the  little  birds 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  something  to  eat  The  snowbirds  and  wrens 
have  come  around  the  door  every  day  to  find  crumbs.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what 
happened  to  a  little  wren  last  Saturday. 

One  came  into  our  shed  kitchen  to  find  something  to  eat,  and  fell  into  a  bucket 
of  water  that  stood  there.  We  could  n't  tell  how  it  got  in,  but  there  we  found  it 
fluttering,  and  all  wet  and  cold.  Mamma  gave  us  a  flannel  doth  to  wrap  it  in,  and 
we  put  it  in  a  little  basket  before  the  sitting-room  fire. 

Pretty  soon  papa  came  in ;  he  thought  it  vn&  dry,  so  he  took  it  out  on  the  porch. 
When  he  opened  his  hand  the  poor  little  thing  could  not  fiy,  but  only  fluttered  off 
on  the  snow,  and  in  an  instant  was  snapped  up  by  Luta,  my  cat,  who  had  followed 
us.  Then  we  thought  our  little  pet  was  gone,  after  all ;  but  mamma  snatched  Luta 
up  so  quickly  that  she  had  only  time  to  give  it  a  squeeze.  We  brought  the  bird 
in  again,  and  to  our  great  joy  found  it  was  not  hurt  Brother  Tom  stayed  out  to 
give  Luta  a  good  rolling  in  the  snow.  What  does  make  cats  so  bad  7  Yet  I  like 
my  Luta. 

The  little  wren  hopped  around  the  room,  but  it  could  not  fly  much ;  and  we  began 
to  think  what  we  should  do  with  it  through  the  night  Tom  has  a  box  of  Crandall's 
building-blocks,  he  got  on  Christmas ;  so  we  made  a  cage  of  them,  and  put  birdy 
in ;  we  gave  him  some  bread-crumbs,  which  he  really  ate,  although  we  did  not  expect 
he  would  touch  them. 

In  the  morning  we  found  him  quite  well  and  saucy.     We  took  him  out,  and  away 

he  flew  to  a  rose-bush  by  the  porch,  where  there  were  three  other  wrens  sitting. 

They  all  twittered  away  at  a  great  rate.     I  do  wonder  whether  he  knew  that  we  had 

saved  his  life  twice. 

GracU  V.  Vanness^  age  la 
Booms  Co.,  Ky. 
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SWEET  ROBINS.* 

Robins,  robins,  sweet  robins 

Are  merrily  singing  to-day 
The  sweetest  and  clearest  song-snatches,  — 

The  dear  little  sprites  in  their  play  I 

The  great  swaying  trees  in  the  orchard 

Keep  titee  with  the  dash  of  the  breeze, 
And  the  cheery  notes  come  like  a  chorus 

From  their  choir  in  the  old  apple-trees  I 

Singing  and  singing  so  sweetly, 

With  their  ceaseless  trilling  to-day. 
The  robins,  like  cunning  enchanters^ 

Have  conjured  my  reason  away. 

Like  a  dream  comes  a  vision  of  summer,  — 

Though  't  is  far  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
And  the  rustling  forest  leaves  whisper^ 
'.'T  is  coming,  the  winter-time  drear." 


««>' 


And  I  cry  to  the  robins,  —  "  Sweet  robins, 

Can  you  sing  when  all  joy  is  away  ? 
I  grieve  for  my  dewy-lipped  roses. 

That  blushed  deeper  red  every  day, 

'*  Till  the  chill  winds  came,  —  ah,  so  cruel ! 

And  breathed  on  their  low  garden  bed ;  — 
They  went  like  the  snow  in  the  midday, 

And  my  garden  lies  empty  and  dead ! " 

*'  Ah !  maiden,  3roa  hear  not  the  robins' 

Sweet  words,  that  they  sing  you  to-day ; 
Do  you  think  we  're  such  giddy  young  fellows 

That  our  singing  is  all  robin-play  ? 

'*  Ah  1  I  tell  you,  there  's  something  lies  deeper 

Than  the  glow  of  the  robin's  red  breast ; 
A  firm  £uth  in  something  above  us, 

That  will  cule  the  whole  year  as  b  best 

"And  we  know,  come  the  blast  as  it  pleases, 

Let  Winter  run  wild  as  he  may, 
There  's  a  spring,  in  the  days  that  are  coming. 

That  will  drive  the  chill  breezes  away.*' 

Oh  1  the  robitts,  robins,  sweet  robins 

Are  cheerily  singing  to-day, 

Dropping  sweetest  of  bird-songs  about  them,  - 

The  red-breasted  sprites,  as  they  play  I 
Tusncn.  Ala.  "  WillU  Wilde,''  age  18. 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  need  to  be  told  that  the  robin,  like  many  other  sommer  birda  of  tlM 
Kortb,  appears  aa  a  fall  and  even  a  winter  bird  in  Alabama.  —  Editors 
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OUR  THANKSGIVING. 

*'  To-MORKOW  is  Thanksgiving  day,"  mother  said  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  "  We 
can't  have  any  company,  bat  when  the  boys  come  home  they  will  kill  a  turkey  and 
we  shall  have  a  nice  little  time  all  to  ourselves.'*  Then  she  continned,  '*  You  will 
make  the  dressing,  won^t  you,  Jennie  ?  " 

Of  coarse  we  aU  laughed,  for  she  alluded  to  the  time  when  Jen  and  I  were  keeping 
house,  and  she  made  some  in  such  a  scientific  way  that  if  we  had  eaten  any  more 
than  a  cubic  inch  of  it  we  should  surely  have  been  sick  for  two  or  three  days.  But 
Jen  was  older  now  by  three  years,  and  knew  better;  nevertheless  she  wouldn't 
promise  to  make  the  dressing  alone,  but  told  mother  to  call  on  her  if  she  wanted  any 
help.  So  mother  was  content,  and  went  back  into  the  kitchen  to  superintend  the 
making  of  cake. 

About  dusk  she  returned  and  said,  anxiously,  **I  wonder  why  the  boys  haven't 
come  in.  I  wrapped  Johnny  up  pretty  warm,  but  they  have  stayed  out  so  long  I 
am  afraid  he  will  get  cold.  I  was  careful  to  tell  them  to  be  sure  and  come  home 
before  dark,  so  that  they  could  catch  a  turkey." 

"  They  will  be  home  pretty  soon,"  Jen  said,  and  then  we  heard  them  come  up  the 
piazza  and  open  the  door.  But  it  was  only  the  two  oldest,  looking  very  much  fright- 
ened as  they  eagerly  inquired  if  Johnny  had  come  home. 

•*  No,"  we  said,  and  the  youngest  boy,  Elmer,  burst  into  tears,  and  told  how  Rover 
had  started  a  rabbit  and  Will  had  followed,  leaving  him  to  take  care  of  Johnny  ;  but 
he,  seeing  the  rabbit  nearing  its  home,  ran  to  head  it  He  succeeded,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  forgot  all  about  two-year-old  Johnny.  When,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  they  went  back  to  where  they  left  him,  they  could  not  find 
him ;  they  had  spent  the  last  hour  in  the  vain  endeavor,  and  finally,  when  the  sun 
Went  down  behind  the  clouds,  they  had  retraced  their  steps,  faintly  hoping  they  would 
find  him  at  home. 

Just  as  Elmer  finished,  father  came  in,  saying  it  was  raining  and  that  he  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  a  very  cold  night  When  we  told  him  Johnny  was  lost,  he  started 
instantly  with  the  boys  and  Isaac,  the  hired  man,  to  hunt  for  him. 

The  wind  moaned  around  the  house  and  dashed  the  rain  against  the  windows,  and 
it  was  dreadful  to  think  of  Johnny  out  in  it  all,  with  no  one  to  keep  the  rain  or  wind 
off  of  him.  Jen  and  I  sat  at  the  fire  shivering,  and  mother  walked  the  floor,  going 
to  the  door  at  the  slightest  sound  to  look  out  into  the  night  and  imagine  she  saw  them 
coming  up  the  path.  Finally  the  rain  stopped,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  we  heard  the 
click  of  the  gate.  There  was  no  mistake  this  time  ;  and,  hastening  to  the  door,  we 
met  father  carrying  something  so  white  and  cold  we  could  hardly  think  it  was  our 
Johnny. 

But  it  was  our  Johnny,  and  a  little  proper  treatment  made  him  alive  enough  in  a 
few  minutes  to  tell  us,  in  his  queer  dialect,  that  he  *'  sought  'e  rain  'ou'd  kill  him  mos' 
a  deaf,"  and  other  similar  things. 

Johnny  was  found,  and  it  seems  to  me  no  one  ever  kept  Thanksgiving  with  more  true 
thankfulness  than  we  did  the  next  day,  not  even  the  Pilgrims  themselves. 

Mary  Thomas. 
Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  Co., 
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AULD   ROBIN  GRAY.  — AN   ILLUSTRATED  BALLAD. 

[Illustrated  Ballads  fonn  a  cliarming  entertainment  for  a  winter  evening,  u  Ihej 
require  slight  rehearsal,  and  little  or  no  scenery.  The;  am  be  very  elTeclively  per- 
formed in  any  parlor  by  children  of  any  age  who  possess  a  good  ear  for  time  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  ot  the  song.  Tlie  words  must  be  distioctly  sung 
by  a  performer  who  may  be  concealed  from  view  of  the  audience  if  preferred.  At 
each  line  is  sung,  the  adore  must  present,  in  pantomime,  its  appropriate  action  in  exact 
time  to  the  melody.  In  the  July  "  Young  Folks  "  was  given  the  comic  "  Villikeoa 
and  his  Dinah  "  ;  and  we  here  present,  as  a  specimen  of  the  pathetic  ballad,  the  ever- 
popular  Aii/ii  HebiH  Cray,  some  of  Ilie  Ihies  of  which  are  slightly  altered,  to  adapt 
it  for  this  purpose.  The  following  is  an  exact  description  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  performed  with  great  success  before  thousands  ot  persona.  The  tbbrevw- 
tions,  R.,  L.,  and  C.,  indicate  ihe  right,  left,  and  cm/rvof  the  stage] 

CHARACTERS. 

Auui  Rdbih  Gsh'I.KTa^ndt,  kntr-inrcAti,  Ui^mtplaii,  wiili wi[ ar  ftvidtrtJ ktir. 

Jahii,  kiii.  flaid^  fta-jatlul,  taOer  kai, 

i%i.m\»,  fiaid  ikirt  hukid  tif  mr  whilt,  w*iit  waat,  Ha^i  iadia,  flaid  nar/. 

MoTHIB,  blatk  tr  brnm  drtu.  wkiU  ktrckirf,  m/kili  a/nn. 

FATHai.  rmf  pr  ir,mm  nu)  ;  vn,//,J  »  fjaid,  Irftanmh,  .Ung. 

FviHiTuaa.  ijf  ScKHi.  cmM/iir  Jakik.  n/Scam,  hatckairi,  S-./rr  FAHiN-ra.  »HtJ7  nUir, 
C.ai  •maU  •f'aiKiHfiilutl.  i4  Sct.ui,  tex /tr  tbar^tju,  C.  ttk  Stxn^  grtat  ciairr,  aali  fH- 
Umt,  juiil,  tic./frVioKti,  C,  tmmU lailt,  ewf,  imilicim. 

SCENE  I  ~Ji,]iit.S~,imdi%ii.tnn%,L.,£icntrrJimaldlt,Ji^fart!mglavin,C. 
Yoang  Junif  kind  at  well,  ud  Kiuthl  me  for  bii  Jakib  kmaU  ti  Itfl  kmi. 

bride, 
Butuiinia  crows  be  tuuj  nolhinj  elm  liside.         }f.xtt  Jit^s  crtwm  flia ;  tctk  a4Iy  ikmJUli^ 

kiaJi. 
TaaukelhecrawnapDiiiid,ByJ*inisp>edlg(ei,  Jt.iiit  ftvtlJ  njf,  L^  mtd  ixit,  L.,  mt  fit  wrrd 


A»)tfaeo 

rownandlbapooDdwen 

!a-bulhl 

""■ 

»nf  ««ify.  ailk  ^luf.d  hands. 

[CbUh/oAi. 

SCENE  II--FATHH— rfM. 

fiaWKiM 

rioir., 

,  L..  JaAWfH  C.  at  mka!,  ka-d,  rlasftdm  b^ 

Hehjidni 

When  my 

i'  been  gone  i  yeir  ind  j 

.d.y, 
udovrcc 

m-~u. 

jBANHll  »  ailih^  ,fd..fair.  Jiaadi  clatfrd. 

M,«o.h< 

T  ihc  fell  dck,  BIT  Jii»i' 

.Ulheu. 

*• 

Tmnulrtmnlllarwtatr. 
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KoB^H  Gray  eniers  Z.^  or  C,  kneth  to  Jbannib  and  take*  her  rigki  hand;  she  turns  away  m  du- 

gust  and  looks  down. 

My  father  could  not  work,  my  mother  could  not  spin,  Robin  GftAr/otntstaeacA^jKASUiKsadfytitatcJUs 

his  motions, 
I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  could  not  Jeannib  sfins  at  vtkeoi,  C  ' 

win, 
Anld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  with  tears  Robin  Jknools  and  implores  vtiih  tears, 

in  his  e'e. 
Said,  "Jeannie,  for  their  sakea,  O,  pray,  marry  J'&aixvib.  turns  away  as  he  taJkes  fur  hand, 

me." 
My  father  urged  me  sair,  my  mother  did  na*  speak,  Jbannib  isledhy  Robin  across  to  her  Parbnts, 

astdkneels  with  her  hands  etcross  her  Mother's 

But  she  looked  in  my  fiice  till  my  heart  was  like  to  Mothbr  regards  Jbannib  earnestly  as  she  kneels 

break,  be/ore  her^  R,  ' 

So  they  gied  him  my  hand,  tho*  my  heart  was  on  Robin  crosses /rom  C.  to  X.,  takes  Jbannib*s 

the  sea,  hand  from  Mothbr. 

And  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a  gude  man  to  me.  Robin  leads  Jbannib  to  C,  and  draws  her  hand 

through  his  arm^  looking  fondly  at  Jbannib, 

who  looks  sadly  down, 

[Curtain  falls, 

SCENE  III.  —  Jbannib  discovered  sitting  at  door,  very  sad. 

I  had  na'  been  his  wife  but  weeks  only  four. 

When  sitting  so  mournfully  at  my  own  door.  She  slowly  lifts  her  head  from  her  hand 

I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghost,  for  I  could  not  think  it  he,  Jamib  enters^  L.    Jbannib,  in  fright,  motions 

him  away. 
Till  he  said, "  I  Ve  come  home,  love,  to  marry  thee."   They  rush  into  each  other* s  arms, 
O.  sair  did  we  greet  and  mickle  did  we  say.  They  how  their  heads,  then  lift  their  heads  as  ij 

conversing. 
We  took  na  kiss  at  all,  I  bid  him  gang  away,  jBANNiB/auAM^jf  him  away,  exit  Jamie  sadly,  L. 

For  I  will  do  my  best  a  good  wife  for  to  be,  Jbannib  comes  forward,  extends  her  hands. 

For  Auld  Robin  Gray  is  very  kind  to  me.  Sinks  back  into  her  seat,  bowed  with  sorrow. 

[Curtain  faUs. 

SCENE  IV.  —  Robin  at  C,  in  armchair,  propped  up  by  cushions  or  piUows. 

Tne  nights  were  long  and  sad,  the  days  were  dull  Jbannib  bends  over  him,  R. 

and  wae. 
But  that  which  grieved  me  most  was  Anld  Robin  Jbannib  smooths  his  hair  from  his  forehead. 

Gray, 
He  sickened  day  by  day,  and  nothing  would  he  take,  Jbannib  passes  cup  from  taUe,  R.,  which  he  rf 

fuses. 
Bat  said,  "Tho*  I  am  like  to  die,  'tis  better  for  Jravkir  kneels  for  the  old  man's  blessing* 

her  sake. 
Is  Jamie  come  ? "  he  said,  and  Jamie  by  us  stood,  Jamib  enters,  L. 
'*  I  Ve  wronged  you  sair,'*  he  said,  "now  let  me  Robin /vw/f  Jamie's  hands* 

do  some  good. 
I  give  you  all,  young  man,  my  houses  and  my  kine,  Jamib  kneels,  L.,  and  "Rowv  points  off,  L. 
And  the  good  wife  herself,  who  should  not  have  Jbannib  kneels,  he  joins  their  hands,  they  bow 

been  mine."  fheir  heads  for  his  blessing. 

We  kissed  bis  clay-cold  hands,  a  smile  came  o'er   They  rise,  lift  his  hands  to  their  lips,  and  then 

his  face,  *Hff*^  them  to  drop  heavily. 

Said  Jamie,  "  He  is  pardoned  before  the  Throne  J AUin  points  up,  L.,  one  hand  on  arm  ofcheur. 

of  Grace  I 
O  Jeannie,  see  that  smile  I  forgiven  I  'm  sure  is  he.  Jamib  turns  to  Jbannib. 
Who  could  resist  temptation  while  hoping  to  win  Robin  ,^x/&  b€uh  in  death,  Jbannib  kneels,  R., 

thee  ? "  Jamib  points  up,  L. 

[Curtainfallt, 

Arranged  by  G,  B,  BartUtL 
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A  9TRING  OF  FISH,  — HIDDEN. 

No.  95. 
Tbe  elephant  packs  his  clothes  in  ucki, 

And  starts  for  the  classic  hob, 
And  dines  on  hops  and  grasshopper  chops 

In  the  shade  of  a  cedar-talx 
He  sings  a  psalm  on  Dorchester  Heights, 

While  the  mermaidens  hark  to  the  tune. 
And  exclaim,  "Thy  musics  Odading,  de- 

And  is  melting  as  zephyrs  of  Jone." 
So  he  sailed  away  for  a  year  or  more. 

Till  he  reached  a  cerulean  coast. 
And  cried,  "  Now  I  've  come  to  so  level 

Triumphal  I  butter  my  toasL" 

HUty  Staginn. 

FALSE  ARITHMETIC.  —  No.  96. 


-No.  97. 


ANAGRAM  BLANKS. - 

FiUlhet] 

t.  We  found  the  ^^  standing  on  tbe 

3.  We   had  to  '         some  meat  while 
out . 

3,  The  sailors  are  going  to  ha»e  fine 
after  reaching  their . 

4.  Tbe came  through  ihe . 

"Ed.  Ward." 

WORD  SQUARES. 
No.  98. 
Vljjirit  our  fathers  have  to  pay. 
My  ucsttd  covers  endless  day. 
My  third  could  fiddle  while  Rome  bums. 
tijfiurti  is  watched  around  the  turns. 
AlaH. 

ILLVSTKATED  V 


3    SQUARE. — No.   99. 


ANSWERS. 


S=!f*.„ 


laFly. 


Rt.     Doinbryind  _.  .. 

Sj.    Fein  MendilHohn  Bitthold*. 

S6.  I.  Golden  rod  i.  Tnivrlln'*  delight.  3. 
Crown  Imperial.  4- Blood  becu  (beau).  5.  Flue 
CplainJ.    6.  NoH-gly. 

87.  ..        .0  +  ,  -  la. 


to.    I-  Londoi 
«.T»mt     J.  ft 


^v^Si 


4.  OpaL  5.  Topu.  fi.  Anibei.  7.  PeaiL  & 
Aaale.    a.  Onyx-    10,  Amelhytt, 

91.    FnnuLaitHifmii:C*TM,HKktt. 

Crta  Wcrdi:  CaR.  AililA,  ReliC  PucK, 
EnuE,  TniiT. 

94.    The  inail  len  DothSni  bat  ila  own  thtH, 

"[(TM'A  '-^wSl'i"-  mlh"gHbti«  "u' rf™) 
C*.in  ftlih  ink'.)  ii  ibe  (r^mt  S  <)  ^p»^  •«)  » 


/~~\VR  ludbE  Kila]  Uoryfcr 


'e  ihall  lUo  publiih  ■  rcniirkibU  iVarj  cilltd 


ffnlh,  bfl  wu  cut  ttAj  pn  t  lonely  ii 
tb4  Padfk  Octu,  anil  Ibmnf  li  what  >tn 
▼aituTH  he  puHd,  unlil,  after  ■everal  mi 
■cnul  CrmiM  lift,  be  eHaped  itam  hii 
luHlluls.    Th»  ilorT  will  begin  id  Juu 


AUoi 


-Dufh  £>e 


«DtiihiitoTi,  and  Iha  bat  fea- 


tim  of  the  RiiBUi 

uamithu 

been  omducted 

><>  tbe  pau,  -ill  bo 

leulned  du 

ring  the  eomiog 

rev.    /^Am  titru 

Boil"  m  our  1« 

umber,  aod 

"How  Tommy 

Kod«  the  Hone  to 

Water,"  wh 

ch  we  gin  Ih» 

month,  will  be  a  pe 

Iher    p.rtic..Ur^    «■ 

Young  Folk."  for 
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AnewpK.iBPua 
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Otnt  Uul  month'! 

|»ctuie  itof 

y  of  "Two  Bad 

rerr  popul.t 

ti«u  of  it  hare  bee 

•ent  in  by  L.  0.  Howard, 

U*  ».  Uu.  .1.  :;>. 

J.  S.  H., 

Daoieli.  t»  13,  and 

aboTwhom 

lei  ftom  Looii- 

Ti11e.Kx.,«thot.lgi 

rinibiananu 

.  Weh.re.lB 

RRiTid  two  rhymeii 

»eranoi,o 

M  by  S.  E.  M,. 

ndenolhtrbTAitT. 

ThelaetofthemiatliebeH. 

faulUof  ityle,  and  one  miHIalemeol  of  fiicl: 
lb*  eonilabte,  and  not  the  owner  of  the  a; 
who  drivet  the  b4d  bnym  off  to  jaiL 

Now  who  can  (end  ui  iha  btM  inlsrprct 
of  the  piditre  tlory  which  we  print  Ibis  monl 
"How  Tommy  Rode  the  Horw  to  Water?" 

STORY  OF  TWO  BAD  BOYS, 


Aid  .piile-Bteelini  *1*  by  Ihcm 

Ri^udeduajoke. 
Cigan  thejr  thought  too  high,  -^ 

And,  u  a  eubititiile, 
They  riiited  the  gr^pBTlne  wild. 


ly  they  ihould  wuie  t 


IS  body  downward  bent  — 


The  boys  jumped  to  Ihdr 


The  man  then  tied  .  rope 
Around  each  yaungner'i  knee. 

And  toward  the  jail  he  drove  the  (wo* 
While  cmwdt  gued  u  the  three. 
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ughtybopii 
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Jfti  MifntHk,  Fhila.,  wnlei 
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the  work  of  Moses,  except  a  few,  who  say  that 
Moses  was  inspired  and  wrote  this  himself.  It 
is  most  probable  that  Joshua  did  write  it,  from 
the  (act  that  Joshua  was  with  Moses  a  great  deal, 
and  may  have  been  With  him  on  the  mount  whan 
he  died." 

Answered  also  by  R  G.  Ridiardsoo,  and  W.  £. 
Leonard,  and  "  Little  Belle." 

A  CURIOUS  slip  of  the  pen  occurred  in  our  cor- 
respondent M.  S.  R.'s  "  Few  Words  about  Oaths," 
which  we  published  last  month.  He  should  have 
said — and  of  course  meant  to  say,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  various  and  accurate  knowledge  —  that  "the 
third  commandment  is,  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,' "  instead  of 
the  sevtntk,  as  he  inadvertently  did  say. 

Bessi*  asks :  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether, 
in  M.  S.  R.'s  article  about  "  Oaths,"  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  or  a  certain  fact,  that  many 
of  the  commonest  phrases  and  exclamations  in 
our  language  are  as  much  as  "  taking  God*s  name 
in  vain  "  ? 

With  regard  to  many,  it  is  a  certain  fact;  as  to 
others,  it  is,  of  course,  conjecture. 

Hbkb  is  the  answer  to  Mary  B.  D.'s  "  Simday 
question,'*  —  furnished  by  May  Krinkle^  Arty, 
W«  £.  Leonard,  and  others :  — 

"  King  Solomon  made  himself  a  chariot  of  the 
wood  of  Lebanon.  He  made  the  pillars  thereo 
of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  covering 
of  it  of  purple,  the  midst  thereof  being  pavtdwiik 
Icve^  for  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  —  Solomon's 
Song,  iiL  9^  10. 

New  Haven,  conn.,  October  i,  187s. 
DsAR  "  Young  Folks  " :  -- 

Will  you  please  tell  H.  S.  Qark  that  the  "  Ches- 
hire  Cat"  belonged  to  the  Duchess  in  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland"? 

Its  face  always  wore  a  broad  grin,  and  it  was 
very  fond  of  sitting  in  a  tree  and  appearing  and 
disappearing  very  suddenly,  until  Alice  requested 
it  not  to  do  so,  as  it  made  her  giddy.  So  after- 
ward the  cat  vanished  quite  slowly,  beginning 
with  the  end  of  the  tail  and  ending  with  the  grin, 
which  remained  some  time  after  the  rest  of  it  had 
gotie. 

I  have  written  you  a  i;ood  many  letters  lately, 
and  perhaps  you  do  not  care  to  hear  from  one 
person  so  often,  so  I  will  not  trouble  you  again. 
One  question  before  I  close.  Is  **  Theodora,"  who 
writes  those  charming  sketches  for  "Our  Young 
Contributors,"  a  girl?  and  how  old  is  she?  That 
makes  two  questions,  I  see,  but  no  matter. 
Your  admiring  subscriber, 

Sallib  Day. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Sallie, 
and  hope  you  will  not  cease  to  write.  In  answer 
to  your  question,  we  are  permitted  to  say  that 


"Theodora"  is  a  giri  still  in  her  "teens";  but 
her  precise  age  we  cannot  give. 

MoUU  H says :  -  "  To  grin  like  a  Cheshire 

cat  is  to  display  the  teeth  and  gums  when  laugh- 
ing. Formerly  the  expression  was  to  *  grin  like  a 
Cheshire  cat  eating  cheese.*  A  hardly  satisfiK- 
tory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  phrase,  — 
that  Cheshire  is  a  county  palatine  (a  county  in- 
vested with  royal  privileges),  and  the  cats,  when 
they  think  of  it,  are  so  tickled  with  the  notion 
that  they  can't  help'  grinning.*' 

H.  S.  Qark's  question  was  also  answered  by 
"Bessie,"  and  Stella  Prince. 

Tkb  earliest  answers  to  our  last  month's  pw^ 
zles  were  sent  in  by  Ida,  Ethel  Fisher,  J.  H. 
Ingham,  Bessie  G.  Colt,  Bessie  King,  B.  W. 
Leavell,  Jennie  M.  Druse,  Fred  Mcintosh,  Ruby, 
Lou  and  Beatrice,  C  W.  Gorton,  ELriac,  aod 
Annie  Corkins. 

Nbbd  we  remind  oar  readers  that  now  is  the 
time  to  renew  their  subscriptions,  and  to  induce 
their  friends  to  subscribe,  for  "  Our  Young  Folks"? 
Send  in  your  names  in  season,  and  avoid  delay 
and  confiision  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Sub- 
scribing for  a  magazine  is  a  very  simple  thing* 
Here  is  the  plain  business  style :  — 

Mbssrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Please  send  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  one  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  January  No.,  1S73,  to  the  address 
given  below.    I  enclose  %  2.00. 
John  Smith, 

SmithvtQe,  Ky. 

The  following  is  also  very  common,  and,  we 
may  add,  commendable :  — 
Gentlemen,  — 

I  wish  to  make  my  little  niece  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent, and  know  of  nothing  which  will  be  more  use- 
ful to  her,  and  which  she  will  prize  more  highly, 
than  a  subscription  to  "Our  Young  Folks."  I 
enclose  accordingly  a  post-office  order  for  two 
dollars,  for  which  please  send  the  magaaine  000 
year  (1872)  to  —  Here  follows  the  address,  written 
in  a  plain  hand. 

Old  subscribers  should  remember  and  say  that 
they  renew  their  subscriptions. 

The  letter  and  money,  or  post-office  order,  being 
carefully  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  should  be  di- 
rected to  — 

Jambs  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 

Publishers^ 

Boston,  Masa, 

Annie  Corkins.  —The  postage  on  "  Our  Young 
Folks"  is  IS  cts.  a  year;  for  twenty'five  copies 
it  would  be  at  the  same  rate,  or  $  3.00  a  year. 

Errata.  —  For  "carbonic"  acid  in  Maigaret 
Gray's  letter  about  butterflies  last  month,  read 
"carbolic."  "a8,"in  Enigma  No.  85,  should 
hare  been  **ab  &" 
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Our  Young'  CauMiuiart,  Accepted:  "Ar- 
Mansaw  Sail,"  by  the  "  Prairie  Nymph  "  :"Ah 
Echo**  by  Lottie  Adams ;  ** How  ov  bought  a 
Wagon,*'  by  John  Curtis;  *" Maplo  Leaves,"  by 
Henry  de  Wolfe,  Jr. ;  **Pun  in  Art  GaUeries," 
by  R.  M  Walsh ;  and  "  The  Humming-Birdie 
Nest;*  by  Nettie  A.  Fiske. 

The  following  articles  are  also  ezcelleot,  and 
if  they  receive  only  houorable  meniton  here,  it  is 
simply  because  we  cannot  print  all  the  good  things 
sent  us :  *'  An  Experience"  by  Alice  M.  Jones, 
who  tells  an  amusing  little  story  of  finding  a  pock- 
et-book and  being  "liberally  rewarded"  by  the 
owner,  —  the  "  liberal  reward  *'  in  this  case  being 
ten  cents  1  ** Quebec"  an  interesting  account  of 
a  yisit  to  that  city,  by  R.  R.  H. ;  "  The  Aeh- 
Howerandthe  Magic  IVand,"  a  fairy  story  from 
the  German,  very  prettily  translated  by  Julia  M. 
P. ;  "  The  Rhine,"  a  sketch  of  travel,  by  Mary 
£. ;  an  interesting  but  rather  long  description  of 
^A  Glimpse  of  Moniauk  Point,"  by  Bilboqaet; 
**A  Stage  Ride,"  by  Nannie,  ~  a  description  of 
a  night  spent  in  a  diligence  in  the  south  of  France ; 
*«  Corpue  Christi  Day  in  France,"  by  £  ;  **  Towh 
tor,"  a  well-written  story  of  a  dog,  by  Annie  G. 
Sheldon;  ** Scenes  in  a  Railway  Station,"  by 
Mary  A.  WUliams:  **How  two  little  Children 
went  Home,"  by  Amanda  Smith;  and  "Hut- 
ting,"  a  lively  little  sketch,  by  Sadie  Wellington. 

The  poem  of  ** Autumn  Leaves"  would  de- 
■erve  to  rank  with  the  essays  named  above,  but 
for  a  few  such  inadmissible  rhymes  as  town  and 
ground,  song  and  gone,  leaves  and  trees,  etc 
The  same  may  be  said  of  another  poem  entitled 
^Autumn,"  which,  with  many  beautifiil  lines  and 
inages,  rhymes  com  with  come,  lane  with  fame, 
tun  and  crown,  etc.  The  fact  that  some  imper- 
fect rhymes  are  admissible  in  English  poetry,  and 
tiiat  now  and  then  a  poet  of  note  has  been  too 
careless  with  his  rhymes,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mislead  '*  Our  Young  Contributors." 

"  Heuel'hair,"  by  a  girl  of  thirteen,  is  very  mu- 
aical,  and  would  be  .well  worthy  a  place  in  our  list, 
but  for  the  many  repetitions  of  the  two  rhymes 
maiden  and  laden.  We  cannot  forbear  giving 
one  or  two  stanzas  from  this  pretty  little  song :  — 

**  Mnrmnring  bees  with  honey  laden. 

Know  you  where  — 
Have  you  seen  the  little  maiden, 

Hazel-hair  r* 
**  Nowhere  have  we  seen  her  playing." 
And  the  birds  fly  homeward,  saying, 

"Where,  O  where  I" 

And  the  birds  may  look  in  sorrow 

Here  and  there, 
Oybg,  "  Wilt  thou  come  to-morrow, 

Hazel-hair?" 
With  her  eyes  all  sunshine  laden, 
Never  more  they  *11  see  the  maiden, 

Hasel-hairl 


Several  correspondents  having  asked  for  the 
address  of  the  firm  of  which  our  Young  Contribu-' 
tor  bought  the  '*  Steamship  "  he  told  about  in  our 
last  number,  he  has  kindly  sent  it  to  the  "Letter 
Box."  It  is  —  Messrs.  Geo.  Richardson  and  Co^ 
Central  Chambers,  Na  17  South  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool,  England. 

The  story,  he  assures  us,  is  a  true  one. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS.  —  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner  and  Ca,  of  New  York,  have  just  pub- 
lished a  small  book  for  young  sportsmen,  entitled 
**  Shooting,  Boating,  and  Fishing."  Mr.  T.  Rob- 
inson Warren,  the  author,  writes  with  enthusiasm, 
but  with  great  clearness,  and  as  one  who  has  done 
oAen  and  successfully  what  he  describes  for  oth- 
ers. If  boys  must  shoot,  boat,  and  fish,  this  little 
book  will  help  them  do  these  things  skilfully. 

The  Riverside  Press  has  recently  sent  out  some 
choice  books  for  young  people,  —  such  as  "  Four, 
and  what  they  Did,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  C  Weeks, 
well  known  to  readers  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  ; 
"The  Judge's  Pets,"  a  charming  story  of  some 
real  children  and  of  their  favorite  animals ;  "  Lit- 
tle-Folk Songs,"  which  sing  themselves  very  pleas- 
antly to  youthful  ears ;  and  "  Stories  from  Old 
English  Poetry,"  in  which  Mrs.  Richardson  gives 
the  older  young  folks  a  very  sensible  and  attractive 
introduction  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  others  of  the  great  poets  of  England. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  author  of"  Leslie  Goldthwaite" 
and  "  We  Giris,"  has  written  a  delightful  story 
called  "Real  Folks,"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co  No  part  of 
it  has  appeaijsd  before  ;  it  u  an  entirely  new  book, 
and  is  in  Mrs.  Whitney's  most  attractive  manner, 
—which  is  praise  enough. 

MessTk  D.  Lothrop  and  Co.  fumbh  a  large 
number  of  bright  books  for  boys  and  girls. 
Among  their  latest  and  best  are  "  The  Romneys 
of  Ridgemont,"  a  fresh  and  attractive  story; 
"  The  Talbury  Giris,"  a  good  book  for,  as  well  aa 
about,  girls ;  "  Shell  Cove,"  a  story  of  the  shore 
and  sea  for  boys ;  "  Pro  and  Con,"  a  book  for 
both  girls  and  boys ;  and  a  legion  of  other  vol- 
umes, some  of  which  are  described  in  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  number  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,'* 
and  all  of  them  in  a  catalogue  which  we  doubt 
not  Messrs.  Lothrop  and  Co.  would  be  |^ad  to 
send  to  any  applicant 

Newark.  N.  J.,  October  s6. 
DsAR  "  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

In  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  "  S  "  abont 
taming  squirrels,  I  would  say  that  my  plan  is  to 
feed  them  myself^  and  to  be  very  careful  about 
frightening  them  or  allowing  them  to  be  frightened 
in  my  presence.  Soon  they  will  eat  off  my  finger, 
and  when  they  see  I  harm  them  not,  get  as  bold 
as  could  be  wished.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  take 
them  while  young. 

Yours  truly,         Whisrbrkk,  age  14. 


